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MADAM, 


O Your Majeſty is moſt humbl 
Deaicated this Second Part of the 
Hiſtory of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars, written by Edward 
Earl of Clarendon. For to who 
ſo naturally can the works of this 
Author, treating of the Times of Your Royal Grand- 

father, be addreſs d, as to Your Self ; now wearing, 
with Luſtre and Glory, that Crown, which, in thoſe 
unhappy days, was treated with ſo much contempt and 
barbarity, and laid low even to the Duſt ? 

This Second Part comes with the greater confidence 
into Your Preſence, 7 the advantage f the favourable 
reception the Firſt hath met with in the World; ſince 
it is not to be doubted, but the ſame truth, fairneſs, 
and impartiality, that will be found throughout the 
whole thread of the Hiſtory, will meet with the ſame 
Candour from all equal Judges. 

Tir true, ſome few Perſons, whoſe Anceſtors are 
here found not to have had that part during their 
tives which would have been more agreeable to the 
wiſhes of their ſurviving Poſterity, have been offended 
at ſome particulars, mention d in this Hiſtory, con- 
cerning ſo near Relations, and would have them paſs 
for miſtaken Informations. But it is to be hoped, that 
ſuch a concern of Kinared for their Families, though 
not blameable in them, will rather appear partial on 
Their fide ; fince it cannot be doubted, but this Au- 
thor muſt have had his materials from undeniable, 
and unexceptionable hands, and could have no tem- 
ptation to inſert any thing, but the truth in a work 
of this nature, which was deſan d to remain to Po- 
ſterity, as a faithful record of Things, and Perſons 
in thoſe Times, and of his own Bur Berry Aincerity 
in the repreſentation of them. 

In this aſſurance it is humbly hoped, it will not be 
unprofitable to Your Majeſty to be here inform d of 
the fatal and undeſerv d misfortunes of one of Your 
Anceſtors, with the 28 and ſad occaſions of 
them; the better to dire# Your Royal Perſon through 
the continual uncertainties of the Greatneſs of ah 
World. And as Your Majeſty cannot have a better 
Guide, throughout the whole Courſe of Your Reign, for 
the good Adminiſtration of Your Government, than 
Fiiſtory in general, ſo there cannot be a more uſeful 
one to Your Majeſty than this of Your own Arg: 
doms; and it is preſum'd, without lying under the 
tation of miſleading Your Majeſty, it may be 
erted that no Author could have been better in- 


Arutted, and have known more of the Times and 


Matters of which he writes, than this who is here 
Preſented to You. 
Your Majeſty may depend upon his Relations to be 


; and You will find by Obſervations juſt ; 


——— 


hn Reflection: made with judgment and weight ; and 
his Advices given upon wiſe and honeſt Principles; 
not capable of being now interpreted as ſubſervient to 
any Ambition or Intereſt of hit own; and having now 
outli d the Prejudices and Partialities of the 'Times 
in which they were Written. And Your Majeſty thus 
Elevated, as by God's bleſſings You are, from whom 
a great many Truths may be induſtriouſly conceal d, 
and on whom a great many wrong Notions under 
falſe Colours may with equal care be obtruded, will 
have the greater Advantage from this faithful Re- 
membrancer. | | 

This Author, once a Privy Counſellor and Miniſter 
to two Great Kings, and, in a good degree, Favourite 


to one of Them, hath ſome pretence to be admitted 


into Your Majeſty s Council too, and may become ca- 
pable of doing You Service alſo ; whilſt the Accounts 
be geves 1 Times paſt, come ſeaſonably to guide You 
through the Times preſent, and thoſe to come. 

u Hiſtory may lie upon Your Table unenvied, 


and Your Majeſty may paſs bours and days in the 


peruſal of it, when poſſibly, They who ſhall be the moſt 
uſeful in Your Service, may be reflected on for aiming 
too much at i ing Your Actions, and engroſſing 
Your Time. 1 
From thu Hiſtory Your Majeſty may come to know 
more of the nature, and temper of Your own People, 
than hath yet been obſerv d by any other Hand. Nei- 
ther can any Living Converſation lay before Your Ma- 
zeſty in one view, ſo many Tranſactions neceſſary for 
Your obſervation. And ſeeing no Prince can be en- 
dued in a moment with a perfect Experience in the 
Conduct of Affairs, whatever knowledge may be uſeful 
to Your Majeſty s Government, if it may have been 
concealed from You in the Circumſtances of Your Pri- 
vate Life, in this Hiſtory it may be the moſt effectual- 
ly ſupplied ; where Your Majeſty will find the true 
Conſtuution of Your Government, both in Church and 
State, plainly laid before You, as well as the Miſtakes, 
that were committed in the management of both. 
Here Your Majeſty will ſee how both thoſe In- 
tereſts are inſeparable, and ought to be preſerv d ſo, 
and how fatal it hath provd to both, whenever, by 
the Artifice and Malice of wicked and ſelf diſignin 
Men, they have happen d to be divided. And . 
Your Majeſty will ſee here, how a Great Ming loſt 
his Kingdoms, and at laſt bis Life, in the Defence of 
this Church, You will diſcern too, that it was by Men 
who were no better Friends to Monarchy than to true 
Religion, that bu Calamities were brought upon Him; 
and as it was the method of thoſe Men to take ex- 
ceptions firſt to the Ceremonies and outward Order of 


the Church, that they might attack her the more ſure- 


ly in her very Being and Foundation, ſo they could 
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THE DEDICATLION:.- 


not deſtroy the State, which they chiefly deſign d, till 
they had firſt overturn d the Church. And a truth it 
is which cannot be controverted, that the Monarchy 
of England is not now capable of being Supported, 

t upon the Principles of the Church of England; 
from whence it will be very natural to conclude, that 
the preſerving them both firmly United together, 2s 
the likelieft way for Your Majeſty to Reign happily 
over Your Subjects. |: 

The Religion by Law Eſtabliſh d is ſuch a Vital 
part of the Government, ſo conſtantly woven and mixed 
into every branch of it, that generally Men look upon 
it ar a good part of their Property too; ſince that, 
and the Government of the Church, is ſecured to them 
by the ſame Proviſion, So that it ſeems that, next to 
Treaſon againſt Your Sacred Perſon, an Invaſion upon 
the Church ought to be watched and prevented by thoſe 
who have the Honour to be truſted in the publick Ad- 
miniſtration, with the ſtricteſt Care and Diligence, as 
the beſt way to preſerve Your Perſon and Government 
in their juſt Dignity and Authority. 

Among ſt all the Obſervations, that may be made 
out of this Hiſtory, there ſeems none more Melancho- 
lick, than that, after ſo much miſery and deſolation 
brought upon theſe Kingdoms by that unnatural Civil 
IVar, which hath yet left ſo many deep and lamentable 
marks of it s Rage and Fury, there have hitherto ap- 
pear d jo few ſons of Repentance and Reformation. 

Some Perſons will ſee, they are deſign d to be ex- 
cepted out of this Remark, whoſe Conduct hath bap- 
puly made amends for the Miſtakes of their Anceſtors, 
and whoſe Prattice in = — Py are now # 
does ſufficiently diſtinguiſh them. Happy were it for 
the Ne bs or 2 reſt thought fit to follom ſo 
good Examples, and that either As of indemnity 
and Oblivion, or Adds of Grace and Favour, or Em- 
ployments of Authority, Riches, and Honour, had hi- 
therto been able to recover many of them to the tem- 
per of good Subjects. The truth of thus obſervation 15 
ſet forth by this Author in ſo lively a manner, that 
one hath frequent occaſions to look on him as a Pro- 
phet as well as an Hiſtorian, m ſeveral Particulars 
mention d in this Book. 

That this Remark may not look froward or angry, 
with great ſubmiſſion to Your Majeſty, it may be con- 
ſider d, what can be the meaning of the ſeveral Semi- 
naries, and as it were Univerſities, ſet up in diver- 
parts of the Kingdom, by more than ordinary Induſtry, 
contrary to Law, ſupported by large Contributions; 
where the Youth is bred up in Principles directly con- 
trary to Monarchical and Epiſcopal Government? 
What can be the meaning of the conſtant Solemniʒing 
by ſome Men, the Anniver ſary of that diſmal Thir- 
tiet h o January, in ſcandalous and opprobrious Feaſt- 
ing and Jeſting, which the Law of the Land hath 


Commanded to be perpetually obſer d in Faſting and 


Humiliation > If no ſober Man can ſay any thing 
in the defence of ſuch Actions, ſo 4 Habe to the 
very Eſſence of the Government, and yet impoſſible 
to be conducted without much Conſultation and Ad- 
vice, it is hoped this Reflection will not be thought to 
have proceeded from an uncharitable and ill natur d 
Spirit, but from a dutiful and tender Regard to the 
good of the Nation, and the proſperity of Your Ma- 
jefty Rein. ; h 
In the mean time, whether this does not look like 
an Induſtrious Propagation of the Rebellious Princi- 
ples of the laſt Age, and on that ſcore render it ne- 
ceſſary that Your Majeſty ſhould have an Eye toward 


| 


ſuch unaccountable Proceedings, is humbly ſubmitted 
to Your Majeſty ; who will make a better Judgment 
upon the whole than any others can ſuggeſt to Toy: 
You have a greater Intereſt to do it; You hade much 
more to preſerve, and much more to loſe; You have 
the happineſs of Your Kingdoms, Your Crown, and 
Your Government to ſecure, in a time of as great dif. 
ficulties, as ever were yet known, under à very Ex- 
penſive War at preſent, and ſome Circumſtances at. 
tending it in relation to theſe Nations, that may con- 
tinue even after a Peace; beſides the danger of a fu 
ture Separation of the two Kingdoms, very uncom- 
fortable to reflett on; which yet, in all probability, 
will have Influence upon the preſent times too, if it 
comes once to be thought that it is inevitable, 

God give Your Majeſty a ſafe and proſperous paſ. 
ſage through ſo many appearances of Hazard; You 
can never want "Undertakers of divers ſorts, who, 
according to their ſeveral Politicks, will warrant You 
Succeſs if You will truſt em: But Your real happi- 
neſs will very much depend upon Your Self, and Your 
chooſing to Honour with Your Service ſuch Perſons az 
* 725 Stout, and Wiſe. | 

Informations of Times paſt may be uſeful, this 
Author will deſerve a ſhare + rob * rage 
Reputation and Experience were ſo great in his Life 
time, that they will be Recorded in times to come for 
the real Services he did, beſides the Honour and great 
Fortune, unuſual to a Subject, of having been Grand. 
father to two great Queens, Your Royal Siſter and 
Your Self; both ſo well belov'd, and eſteem d by Your 
People; both ſo willing, and zealous to do Good. Her 
Power indeed was more limited and dependent ; but 
Her early Death made room for Your Majeſty s more 
unreſtrain d and Soveraign Authority, and reſgn d to 
Tour Self alone the more laſting diſpenſation of thoſe 
Bling! that came from Heaven to Tou both. 

If the benefit Your Majeſty may reap by the peruſal 
of this Hiſtory, ſhall prove ſerviceable to after-times, 
it will be remember d to the praiſe and honour of hu 
Name; and Your Majeſty Your Self will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to allow his Memory a ſbare of that Advan- 
tage ; nor be offended with being put in mind, that 
Your Engliſh Heart, ſo happily own'd by Your Self, 
and Ador d by Your Subjetts, had not been ſo Entire- 
ly Engliſh, without a communication with His Heart 
too, than which there never was one more devoted to 
the good of his Country, and the firm Eſtabliſhment of 
the Crown, 

It being deſien'd by this Dedication only to Intro- 
duce this Noble Author into Your Preſence, it would 
be contrary to the Intention of it to take up more of 
Your Mapeſty s Time here; it is beſt therefore to leave 
this faithful Counſellor alone with You. For Gods 
Jake Madam, and Your own, be pleaſed to read Him 
with Attention, and ſerious and frequent Reflection; 
and from thence, in (unjunction with Your own Heart, 
preſcribe to Your Self the Methods of true and laſting 
Greatneſs, and the ſolid Maxims of a Soveraign truly 
Englith: That during this Life, You may exceed in 
Felicities and Fame, and after thu Life, in Repu 
tation and Eſteem, that Glorious Predeceſſor of Your 
Majeſty's, the Renown d Firſt Semper Eadem, whoſe 
Motto You have choſen, and whoſe Pattern You ſeem 
to have taken for Your great Example, to Your owl 
Immortal Glory, and the Defence, Security, and Pro- 
ſperity, of the Kingdoms You Govern. 


And God grant You may do ſo long. 


THE 
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BOOK VI. 


| Hiſtory of 


Ts at. XVIII 2. | 
Go, ye ſwift Meſſengers, to a ogy” e and peeled, to a People terrible 


rom their beginning hitherto; a Nation meted out and troden down, whoſe 
Land the Rivers have ſpoiled. 


I's a1. XIX. 13, 14. 
The Princes of Loan are become fools 
The Lord hath mingled a perverſe Spirit in the midſt thereof. 


» 


HE N the King ſet up his Stan- 
dard at Nottingham, which was 
on the 25h of Auguſt, as is before 
remember d, he found the place 
much emptier than he thought 
the fame of his Standard would 
| have ſuffer d it to be; and re- 
82 ceiv d Intelligence the next day, 
that the Rebels Army, for ſuch now he had declared 
them, was Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, at Northampton; 
beſides that Party which, in the end of the Fifth Book, 
we left at r whereas His few Cannon and Am- 
munition were {till at Tork, being neither yet in an 


Himſelf which a vigilant Officer would have done: and 

albeit his chief dependance was both for Money and 
Proviſions from the Iſle of Wight, yet he was careleſs 

to ſecure thoſe ſmall Caſtles and Block-houſes, that 
guarded the paſſage; which revolting to the Parliament 
aſſoon as he declared for the King, cut off all thoſe 
Dependances; ſo that he had neither Men enough to 

do ordinary Duty, nor Proviſions enough for thoſe few, 

for any conſiderable time. And at the ſame time with 

this news of Portſmouth, arriv d certain Advertiſements, 

that the Marquis of Hertſord, and all his Forces in the 

Weſt, from 3 only the King hoped that Portſmouth 
ſhould be reliev'd, was driven out of Somerſet-ſhire , 
Equipage to march, though Sr John Heyden, his Ma- where his Power and Intereſt was believ'd unqueſtio- 

jelly! faithful Lieutenant of the Ordnance, uſed all | nable, into Dorſet- ſbire; and there beſieged in Sherborne 
poflible diligence to form and prepare it; neither were | Caſtle. | ; 

there Foot enough levy'd to guard it: and at Not- Tus Marquis, after he left the King at Beverley, by The Marquis 
tingham, beſides — few of the Train d- bands, which | ordinary Journies, and without making any long ſtay 4 Her- 


” S* Joby Digby, the active Sheriff of that County, drew by the way, came to Bath, upon the very edge of So- mfg 
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inco the old ruinous Caſtle there, there were not of Foot 
levy'd for the Service yet three hundred Men. So that 
they who were not over much given to fear, finding 
very many places in that great River, which was look'd 
upon as the only ſtrength and ſecurity of the Town, 
to be eaſily fordable, and nothing towards an Army 
for defence, but the Standard ſet up, begun ſadly to 
apprehend the danger of the King's own Perſon. In- 
ſomuch that Sr Jacob Aſhley, his Serjeant-Major-Gene- 
ral of his intended Army, told him, © That he could 
*not give any aſſurance againſt his Majeſty's being 
*raken out of his Bed, if the Rebels ſhould make a 
ce brisk attempt to that purpoſe. And it was evident, 
all the Strength he had to depend upon was his Horſe, 
which were under the Command of Prince Rupert at 
Leiceſter, and were not at that time in Number above 
eight hundred, few better arm'd than with Swords; 
whilſt the Enemy had, within leſs than twenty Miles 
of thar place, double the Number of Horſe excellently 
arm'd and appointed, and a Body of five thouſand Foot 
well train d and diſciplin d; ſo that, no doubt, if the 
had advanced, they might at leaſt have diſperſed thoſe 
few Troops of the King's, and driven his Majeſty to a 
greater diſtance, and expoſed him to notable hazards 
and Inconyeniencies. 

Wu x Men were almoſt confounded with this pro- 


* 92 ſpect, his Majeſty receiv'd Intelligence, that Portſmouth 
u Was ſo ſtreightly beſieg'd by Sea and Land, that it would 


reduced in very few days, except it were reliev d. 
For the truth is, Colonel Goring, though he had ſuffi- 
Client warning, and ſufficient ſupplies of Money to put 


that place into a poſture, had rely'd roo much upon 


probable and caſual aſſiſtance, and neglected to do that 


merſet-ſhire, at the time when the General Aſſizes were Somerſer- 


there held; where, meeting all the conſiderable Gen- 
tlemen of that great County, and finding them well 
affected to the King's Service, except very few who 
were ſufficiently known, he enter'd into conſultation 
with them from whom he was to expect aſſiſtance, in 
what place he ſhould moſt conveniently fix himſelf for 
the better diſpoſing the Affections of the people, and 
to raiſe a ſtrength for the reſiſtance of any attempt 
which the Parliament might make, either againſt them, 
or to diſturb the Peace of the County by their Ordi- 
nance of the Militia, which was the firſt Power they 
were like to hear of. Some were of opinion, © That 
« Briſtol would be the fitteſt place, being a great, rich, 
and populous, City; of which being once poſſeſſed, 
they ſhould be eaſily able to give the Law to Somerſet 
ce and Gloceſter-ſhire ; and could not receive any Affront 
« by a ſuddain or tumultuary Inſurrection of the People. 


| And if this Advice had been follow'd, it would, pro- 


bably, have proved very . But on the con- 
trary, it was objected, © That it was not evident, that 
« his Lordſhip's reception into the City would be ſuch 
ce as was expected; M* Hollis being Lieutenant thereof, 
« and having exerciſed the Militia there; and there 


«being viſibly many diſaffected People in it, and ſome 


ef Eminent Quality; and if he ſhould attempt to go 


« thither and be diſappointed, it would break the whole 


« Deſign : Then that it was out of the County of So- 
ce merſet, and therefore that they could not Legall 
* draw that People thither ; beſides, that it would loo 


«like fear and ſuſpicion of their own Power, to put 


« themſelves into a walled Town, as if they fear d che 
e power of the other Party would be able to oppreſs 
Ppp © them, 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, Er. 


«them, Whereas, except Popham and Horner, all the 
«Gentlemen of Eminent Quality and Fortune of So- 
« merſet-ſhire, were either preſent with the Marquis, or 
« preſum'd not to be inclin'd to the Parliament. And 
therefore they propos d, That Wells, being a plea» 
e ſant City, in the heart and near the center of that 
County, might be choſen for hisLordſhip's reſidence. 
Which was -accordingly agreed on, and thither the Mar- 
quis and his Train went, ſending for the neareſt Train d- 
bands to appear before him ; and preſuming that in 
little time, by the induſtry of the Gentlemen preſent, 
and his Lordſhip's Reputarion, which was very great, 
the affections of the People would be ſo much wrought 
upon, and their underſtandings ſo well inform'd, that 
it would not be in the Power of the Parliament to per- 
vert them, or to make ill impreſſions on them towards 
his Majeſty's Service. 

Wurst his Lordſhip in this gentle way endea- 
vour'd to compoſe the fears and apprehenſions of the 
People, and by doing all things in a peaceable way, and 
according to the Rules of the Known Laws, to con- 
vince all Men of the Juſtice and Integrity of his Ma- 
jclty's proceedings and Royal intentions; the other 
Party, according to their uſual confidence and activity, 
wrought under-hand to perſwade the People that the 
Marquis was come down to put the Commiſſion of Ar- 
ray in Execution, by which Commiſſion a great part of 
the Eſtate of every Farmer or ſubſtantial Yeoman ſhould 
be taken from them; alledging that ſome Lords had 
ſaid, © Thar twenty pounds by the F. was enough for 
every Peafant to live on; and fo, taking advantage 
of the Commiſſion's being in Latin, tranſlated it into 
what Engliſh they pleaſed ; perſwading the ſubſtantial 
Yeomen and „ that at leaſt, two parts of 
their Eſtates would, by that Commiſſion, be taken from 
them; and the meaner and poorer ſort of People, that 
they were to pay a Tax for one days labour in the 
week to the King; and that all ſhould be, upon the 
matter, no better than Slaves to the Lords, and that 
there was no way to free and preſerve themſelves from 
this hr ras Tyranny, but by adhering to the Par- 
liament, and ſubmitting to the Ordinance for the Mi- 
litia ; which was purpoſely prepair'd to enable them 
to reſiſt theſe horrid Invaſions of their Liberties. 

Ir cannot caſily be believ'd, how theſe groſs Infu- 
tions generally prevail'd. For though the Gentlemen 
of Ancient Families and Eſtates in that County were, 
ſor the moſt part, well affected to the King, and eaſily 
diſcern'd by what Faction the Parliament was govern'd ; 
et there were a People of an inferior degree, who, 
by good Husbandry, Cloathing, and other thriving Arts, 
had gotten very great Fortunes; and, by degrees, get- 
ting themſelves into the Gentlemen's Eſtates, were an- 
gry that they found not themſelves in the ſame Eſteem 
and Reputation with thoſe whoſe Eſtates they had; and 
therefore, with more induſtry than the other, ſtudied 
all wavs to make themſelyes conſiderable. Theſe, from 
the beginning, were faſt Friends to the Parliament ; 
and many of them were now entruſted by them as De- 
puty Lieutenants in their new Ordinance of the Mili- 
tia, and having found when the People were ripe, ga- 
ther'd them together, with a purpoſe on a ſuddain, 
before there ſhould be any ſuſpicion, to ſurround and 
ſurprize the Marquis at Wells. For they had always 
this advantage of the King's Party and his Counſels, that 
their Reſolutions were no ſooner publiſh'd, than they 
were ready to be executed, there being an abſolute im- 
plicite Obedience in the inferior ſort to thoſe who were 
to Command them; and their private Agents, with 


admirable induſtry and ſecrecy, preparing all Perſons 


and Things rcady againſt a call : Whereas all the King's 
Counſels were, with great formality deliberated, before 
concluded : and then with equal formality, and pre- 
ciſe caution of the Law, executed; there being no 
other way to weigh down the prejudice, that was con- 
tracted againſt the Court, but by the moſt barefaced 
publiſhing all concluſions, and fitting them to that ap- 
parent juſtice and reaſon, that might prevail over the 
moſt ordinary underſtandings. 

Wu the Marquis was thus in the midſt of an 
Enemy that almoſt cover'd the whole Kingdom, his 
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whole ſtrength was a Troop of Horſe, raiſed by Mr ojy 
. Digby, Son to the Earl of Briſtol, and another by 

St Francis Hawley (both which were levied in thoſe 
parts to attend the King in the North) and a Troo 
of Horſe and a ſmall Troop of Dragoons, raiſed I 
arm'd by Sr Ralph Hopton at his own charge; and about 
one hundred Foot gather d up by Lieutenant Colonel 
Henry Lunsford towards a Regiment, which were like. 
wiſe to have march'd to the King. Theſe, with the 
Lord Pawlet, and the Gentlemen of the Country, which 
were about eight and twenty of the prime Quality 
there, with their Servants and Retinue made up the 
Marquis's force, Then their proceedings were with 
that exceeding caution, that upon advertiſement that 
the active Miniſters of the contrary party had appointed 
a general meeting at a Town within few Miles of H 
Sr Ralph Hopton being adviſed with his ſmall Troop and 
ſome Voluntier Gentlemen to repair thither, and to 
diſappoint that Convention, and to take care that it 
1 produce the leaſt prejudice to the King's Ser- 
vice; before he reach d the place, thoſe Gentlemen 
who ſtay'd behind ( and by A advice the Marquis 
thought it neceſſary abſolutely to govern himſelf that 
they might ſee all poſſible warineſs was us'd in the en- 
trance into a War, which being once enter'd into, he 
well knew mult be carried on another way) ſent him 
word, © That he ſhould forbear any hoſtile Act, other- 
«wife they would difclaim whatſoever he ſhould do, 
Whercas the Courage and Reſolution of thoſe few were 
ſuch, and the Cowardize of the undiſciplin'd ſeditiou, 
Rabble and their Leaders was ſo eminent, that it was 
very probable, if thoſe few Troops had been as aQive- 
ly employ'd as their Commanders defir'd, they might 
have — able to have driven the Biggots out of the 
Country, before they had fully poſſeſſed the reſt with 
their own rancour: which may be reaſonably preſum'd 
by what follow'd ſhortly after, when M Digby, Sr Fohn 
Stawell and his Sons, with ſome Voluntier Gentlemen, 
being in the whole not above fourſcore Horſe, and 
fourteen Dragoons, charged a greater Body of Horſe, 
and above fix hundred Foot of the Rebels, led by a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons; and without the 
loſs of one Man, killed ſeven in the place, hurt very 
many, took their chief Officers, and as many more Pri- 
ſoners as they would; and fo routed the whole Body, 
that ſix Men kept not together, they having all thrown 
down their Arms. 

Bor this good Fortune abated only the Courage ot 
thoſe who had run away, the others making uſe of this 
overthrow as an argument of the Marquis's bloody Pur- 

les; and therefore, in few days, St Fohn Horner, and 
Alexander Popham, being the principal Men of Quality 
of that Party in that County, with the aſſiſtance of their 
Friends of Dorſet, and Devon, and the City of Briſtol, 
drew together a Body of aboye twelye thouſand Men, 
Horſe and Foot, with ſome pieces of Cannon, with 
which they appear d on the top of the Hill over Wells; 
where the e in contempt of them, ſtay d two 
days, having only Barricadoed the Town; but then, 
finding that the few Train'd-bands, which attended 
him there, were run away, either to their own Houſes, 
or to their fellows, on the top of the Hill; and hearing 
that more Forces, or, at leaſt, better Officers were 
coming from the Parliament againſt him, he retir'd in 
the noon-day, and in the face of that Rebellious Heard 
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from Wells to Somerton, and fo to Sherborne, without 1. 


any loſs or trouble. Thither, within two days, came 
to his Lordſhip S* John Berkley, Colonel Aſhburnham, 
and ſome other good Officers, enough to have form'd 
a conſiderable Army, if there had been no other want. 
But they had not been long there (and it was not eaſy 
to reſolve whither elſe to go, they having no reaſon to 
believe they ſhould be any where more welcome than 
in Somerſet-ſhire, from whence they had been now driven) 


ar leaſt, order d by Charles Eſſex, their Serjeant-Major- 
General, a Soldier of good experience and reputation 
in the Low Countries, and eight full Troops of Horle, 


under the Command of Captain Pretty, with four plects 
| 0 


when the Earl of Bedford, General of the Horſe to the — 
Parliament, with Mr Hollis, St Walter Earl, and other . 
Ephori, and a compleat Body of ſeven thouſand Foot 3, 
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nnon, in a very ſplendid equipage came to Wells, 
41 from thence 0 ons. The Marquis, by this 
time having encreaſed his Foot to four hundred, with 
which that great Army was, kept from entring that 
Town, and perſwaded to encamp in the Field about 
three quarters of a Mile North from the Caſtle; where, 
for the preſent, we muſt leave the Marquis and his 
great-ſpirited little Army. 

Ir could never be underſtood, why that Army did 
not then march directly to Nottingham; which if it had 
done, his Majeſty's few Forces muſt immediately have 
been ſcatter'd, and himſelf fled, or put himſelf into 
their hands, which there were enough ready to have 
advisd him to do; and if he had eſcap'd, he might 
have been purſued by one Regiment of Horſe till he 
had r the Kingdom. But it pleaſed God, that 
they made not the leaſt advance towards Nottingham. 
They about the King began now to wiſh that he had 
ſtay d at Tork, and propoſed his return thither ; but 
that was not hearken'd to; and they who adviſed his 
ſtay there, and againſt the advance to Nottingham, were 
more againſt his return thither, as an abſolute flight; 
but urged the advance of the Levies, and a little pa- 
tience, till it might be diſcern d what the Enemy did 
intend to do. In this great anxiety, ſome of the Lords 
deſir d, That his Majeſty would fend a Meſſage to 
«the Parliament, with ſome overture to incline them 
eto a Treaty; which propoſition was no ſooner made, 
but moſt concurr'd in it, and no one had the confidence 
to oppoſe it. The King himſelf was fo offended at it, 
that he declar'd © He would never yield to it, and 
broke up the Council, that it might be no longer urged. 
But the next day, when they met again, they renew'd 
the ſame advice with more earneſtneſs. The Earl of 
Southampton, a Perſon of great Prudence, and of a Re- 
puration at leaſt equal to wy Man's, prefled it, © As a 
be thing that might do good, and could do no harm: 
and the King's reaſons, with reference to the inſolence 
it would raiſe in the Rebels, and the diſhonour that 
would thereby refle& upon Himſelf, were anfwer'd, by 
ſaying, © Their inſolence would be for the King's ad- 


vantage; and when they ſhould 2 the offer of 


«Peace, which they believ d they would do, they would 
make themſelves the more odious to the People, who 
«would be thereby the more inclin'd to ſerve the 
King. So that they took it as granted, that the pro- 


eee would be rejected; and therefore it ought to 


made. It was farther faid, © That his Majeſty was 
*not able to make reſiſtance; that the Forces before 
* Sherborne, Portſmouh, and at Northampton, were three 
«ſeveral Armies, the leaſt of which would drive his 
* Majeſty out of his Dominions ; that it was only in 


his power to chooſe, whether, by making a fair offer 


* himſelf, he would ſeem to make Peace, which could 
*not but render him very gracious to the People, or 
©ſuffer himſelf to be taken Priſoner (which he would 
*not long be able to avoid) which would give his Enc- 


mies Power, Reputation, and Authority to proceed 


*againſt his Majeſty, and, it might be, his Poſterity, 
*according to their own engaged Malice. 

YET this motive made no impreſſion in him,“ For, 
*he faid, no misfortune, or ill ſucceſs that might at- 
tend his endeavour of defending himſelf, could ex- 
"pole him to more inconveniences than a Treaty at 
"this time defired by him, where he muſt be under- 
"ſtood to be willing to yield to whatſoever they would 
"require of him; and how modeſt they were like to 
be, might be judged by their Nineteen Propoſitions, 
which were tender d, when their power could not be 
*reaſonably underſtood to be like ſo much to exceed 
his Majeſty's, as at this time it was evident it did; 
5 and that having now nothing to loſe but his honour, 
he could be only excuſable to the world, by uſing his 
_ induſtry to the laſt to oppoſe the Torrent, which if 
it prevail'd, would overwhelm him. This compoſed 
Courage and Maguanimity of his Majeſty ſeem'd too 
Philoſophical, and abſtracted from the Policy of ſelf 
Preſervation, to which moſt others were paſſionatel 
addicted: and that which was the King's greateſt diſ- 
Advantage, how many ſoever were of his mind (as ſome 


tew, and bur few there were;) no Man durſt publickly 


ce underſtanding betwixt Us and our two Houſes of Par- 


_— 


ayow that he was ſo; a Treaty for peace being ſo tt 
pular a thing that whoſoever 2 ſed. it —1 be Ge 
to be, by general conſent, à declar'd Enemy to his 
ere 2 7 7 D | 

_L HAT Which prevail'd with his Majeſty very rea- 
ſonably then to yield (and indeed it — wand y ad- 
vantageous to him afterwards) was, “ That it was moſt 
* probable (and his whole fortune was to be ſubmitted 
bat belt to probabilities) that, out of their pride, and 
"contempt of the King's weakneſs and want of Power, 
the Parliament would refuſe to treat; which would 
** be {o unpopular a thing, that, as his Majeſty would 
highly oblige his People by making the offer, ſo The 
** would loſe the hearts of them by rejecting it; which 
alone would raiſe an Army for his Majeſty. That 
if they ſhould embrace it, the King eoald not but be 
da gainer; for by the Propoſitions which they ſhould 
make to him, he would be able to ſtate the Quarrel 
* foclearly, that it ſhould be more demogſtrable to the 
Kingdom, than yet it was, that the War, was, on his 
** Majeſty's part, purely defenſive; ſince he never had, 
and now would not deny any thing, which they could 
in reaſon, or juſtice ask: That this very overture 
* would neceſſarily produce ſome pauſe, and delay in 
their preparations, or motions of their Armies; for 
**fome Debate it muſt needs have; and during that 
time, Men's minds would be in ſuſpence ; whereas 
* his Majeſty ſhould be ſo far from hackeing his Prepa- 
* rations, that he might be more vigorous in them, by 
© haſtning thoſe Levies, for which his Commiſſions 
* were out, For theſe reaſons, and almoſt the concur- 
rent deſire, and importunity of his Council, the King 
was prevailed with to ſend the Earls of Southampton , 
and Dorſet, St ohn Colepepper, Chancellor of his Ex- 
chequer, and S* William Udall (whom his Majeſty gave 
leave under that pretence to intend the buſineſs of 
his own fortune) to the two Houſes with this Meſ- 


ſage, which was ſent the third day after his Standard 
was {et up. | | 


Ws have, with unſpeakable grief of heart, long n- K 
*beheld. the diſtractions of this our Kingdom. Our 74 


every Soul is full of Anguiſh, until We may find ſome 1 


remedy to prevent the Miſeries, which are ready to ***<* % the 


* overwhelm this whole Nation by a Civil War. And — ER 


though all our Endcavours, tending to the compoſing von, Ce. 
e of thoſe unhappy differences betwixt Us and our two 
* Houſes of Parliament (though purſued by Us with 
*all zeal and ſincerity) have been hitherto without that 
*ſuccels We hoped for; yet ſuch is our conſtant and 
* carneſt care to preſerve the publick Peace, that We 
* ſhall not be diſcouraged from uſing any expedient, 
* which, by the bleſſing of the God of Mercy, may lay 
a firm foundation of Peace and Happineſs to all our 
* good Subjects. To this end, obſerving that many 
© miſtakes have ariſen by the Meſſages, Petitions, and 
* Anſwers, betwixt Us and our two Houſes of Parlia- 
© ment, which happily may be prevented by {ome other 
* way of Treaty, wherein the matters in difference may 
te be more clearly underſtood, and more freely tranſ- 
« a&ed; We have thought fit to propound to you, that 
e {ome fit Perſons may be by You enabled to treat with 
«the like number to be Authoriſed by Us, in ſuch a 
te manner, and with ſuch freedom of Debate, as may 
ce heſt tend to that happy concluſion which all good 
« Men deſire, the Peace of the Kingdom. Wherein, 
« as We promiſe, in the word of a King, all ſafety and 
tc encouragement to ſuch as ſhall be ſent unto us, if You 
ce ſhall chooſe the place where We are, for the 2 
« which We wholly leave to you, preſuming the li 
«care of the ſafety of thoſe We ſhall employ, if You 
« ſhall name another place; ſo We aſſure you, and all 
c Our good Subjects, that, to the beſt of our under- 
ce ſtanding, nothing ſhall be therein wanting on our part, 
« which may advance the true Proteſtant Religion, op- 
« poſe Popery and Superſtition, ſecure the Law of the | 
«Land (upon which is built as well our juſt Preroga- 
« tive, as the Propriety and Liberty of the Subject) 
« confirm all juſt Power and Privileges of Parliament, 
«and render Us and our People truly happy by a good 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. Book i 8 


How it was 
receivꝰd by 
them, 


« ſjament. Bring with you as firm Reſolutions to do | 


your Duty; and let all our good People joyn with us 
«in our Prayers to Almighty God, for his Bleſſing up- 
« on this work. If this Propoſition ſhall be rejected b 

ce vou, We have done our duty fo am Ys that God will 


« 2bſolve Us from the Guilt of any of that Blood which 


* muſt be ſpilt; and what opinion ſoever other Men 
te may have of our Power, We aſſure you nothing but 
« our Chriſtian and Pious care to prevent the effuſion 
<« of Blood, hath begot this motion; Our Proviſion of 
« Men, Arms, and Money, being ſuch as may ſecure 
te Us from farther Violence, till it pleaſes God to open 
te the Eyes of Our People. 


Tus Meſſage had the ſame reception his Majeſt 
believ'd it would have; and was indeed receiy'd wit 


unheard of Inſolence and Contempt. For the Earl of 


Southampton, and St John Colepepper, deſiring to appear 
themſelves before any notice ſhould arrive of their 
coming, made ſuch haſte, that they were at Weſtminſter 
in the Morning ſhortly after the Houſes met. The 
Earl of Southampton went into the Houſe of Peers, where 
he was ſcarce fat down in his place, when, with great 
paſſion, he was called upon to withdraw ; albeit he 
told them he had a Meſſage to them from the King, 
and there could be no exception to his Lordſhip's ſit- 
ting in the Houſe upon their own grounds; he having 
had leave from the Houle to attend his Majeſty, How- 
ever he was compell'd to withdraw; and then they 
ſent the Gentleman Uſher of the Houle to him, to re- 

uire his Meſſage; which his Lordſhip ſaid, he was by 
| wn King's Command to deliver himſelf, and refuſed 
therefore to ſend it, except the Lords made an Order 
that he ſhould not deliver it himſelf; which they did; 
and thereupon he ſent it to them; which they no ſooner 
receiv'd, than they ſent him word, © That he ſhould, 
cc at his Peril, immediately depart the Town, and that 
* they would take care that their Anſwer to the Meſ- 


*(age ſhould be ſent to him. And fo the Earl of 


Southampton departed the Town, repoſing himſelf at 
the Houſe of a Noble Perſon ſeven or eight miles off. 
Whilſt the Earl had this skirmiſh with the Lords, 
Sr Fohn Colepepper attended the Commons, forbearing 
to go into the Houſe without leave, becauſe there had 
been an Order (which is mention'd before) that all the 
Members, who were not preſent at ſuch a day, ſhould 
not preſume to fit there, till they had paid a hundred 
Pounds, and given the Houſe ſatisfaction in the cauſe 
of their abſence. But he ſent word to the Speaker, 
* That he had a Meſlage from the King to them, and 
te that he deſired to deliver it in his place in the Houſe. 
After ſome debate (for there remain'd yet ſome, who 
thought it as unreaſonable as irregular to deny a Mem- 
ber of the Houſe, againſt whom there had not been 
the leaſt publick objection, and a Privy Counſellor who 
had been in all times uſed there with great reſpect, 
leave to deliver a Meflage from the King in his own 
place as a Member) it was abſolutely reſolv d, Thar 
*< he ſhould not fit in the Houſe, but that he ſhould 
* deliver his Meſſage at the Bar, and immediately 
withdraw; which he did accordingly, 

Tux the two Houſes met at a 6 and 
read the King's Meſſage with great ſuperciliouſneſs; 
and within two days, with leſs difficulty and oppoſition 
than can be believ'd, agreed upon their Anſwer. The 
King's Meſſengers, in the mean time, though of that 
Quality, did not receive ordinary civilities from any 
Members of either Houſe; they who were very willing 
to have done it, not daring for their own Etery to 
come near them; and the others, looking upon them, 
as Servants to a Maſter whom they had, and meant 
farther to oppreſs. Private Conference they had with 
ſome of the principal Governours; from whom they 
receiy'd no other advice, but that, if the King had any 
care of Himſelf or his Poſterity, he ſhould immediately 
come to London, throw himſelf into the Arms of his 
Parliament, and comply with whatſoever they propoſed. 


The Anſwer which they return'd to the King was this. | 


The Anſwer of the Lords and Commons to his Majeſty's 
Meſſage of the 25% of Augult 1642. 


* chief deſire in this World, is to beget a good wn 


* May it pleaſe your Majeſty : 


Tus Lords and Commons, in Parliament aſſem- n, 
te led, having receiv'd your Majeſty's Meſſage of the /*r. 
« 25® of Auguſt, do with much grief reſent the dangerous 
* and diſtracted State of this Kingdom; which we have 
*by all means endeayour'd to prevent, both by our 
© ſeveral Advices and Petitions to your Majeſty; which 
* hath been not only without ſucceſs, but there hath 
*follow'd that which no ill Counſel in former Times 
e hath produc'd, or any Age hath ſeen, namely thoſe 
85 fred Proclamations and Declarations againſt both 
*the Houſes of Parliament, whereby their Actions are 
*declar'd Treaſonable, and their Perſons Traytors, 
And thereupon your Majeſty hath fer up your Stan- 
*qdard proce them, whereby you have put the two 
* Houſes of Parliament, and, in Them, this whole 
Kingdom, out of your Protection; ſo that until your 
* Majeſty ſhall recall thoſe Proclamations and Decla- 
* rations, whereby the Earl of Eſſex, and both Houſes 
© of Parliament, and their Adherents, and Affiſtants, 
*and ſuch as have obey d and executed their Com- 
* mands and Directions, according to their Duties, 
*are declar'd Traytors or otherwiſe Delinquents: and 
te until the Standard, ſet up in purſuance of the {aid 
* Proclamation, be taken down, your Majeſty hath put 
tus into ſuch a Condition, that whilſt we fo remain, 
* we cannot, by the Fundamental Privileges of Parlia- 
© ment, the Publick Truſt repoſed in us, or with the 
* general good and ſafety of this Kingdom, give your 
** Majeſty any other Andver to this Meſſage. 


Wuen the King's Meſſengers return'd with this 
Anſwer to Nottingham, all Men ſaw to what they muſt 
truſt; and the King believ'd, he ſhould be no farther 
moy'd to make Addrefles to them. And = all hopes 
of an Army, or any ability to reſiſt that violence, ſeem'd 
ſo deſperate, that he was privately adviſed by ſome, 
whom he truſted as much as any, and thoſe whole af. 
fections were as entire to him as any Mens, to give all 
other thoughts over, and inſtantly to make all ima 
ginable haſte ro London, and to appear in the Parlia- 4 
ment Houſe before they had any expectation of him. $ 
And they conceiv'd there would be more likelyhood 
for him to prevail that way, than by any Army he was 
like to rote And it muſt be ſolely imputed to his 
Majeſty's own Reſolution, that he took not that courſe. 
However he was contented to make ſo much farther 
uſe of their Pride and Paſſion, as to give them occa- 
ſion, by another Meſſage, to publiſh more of it to the 
People; and therefore, within three days after the re- 
turn of his Meſſengers, he ſent the Lord Falkland, his 
Principal Secretary of State, with a Reply to their An- 
{wer in theſe name! 5 
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*W will not repeat, what means We have uſed to 4 
prevent the dangerous and diſtracted Eſtate of the 14 
Kingdom, nor how thoſe means have been inter- ”"" 
*preted; becauſe, being deſirous to avoid the effuſion 
* of Blood, We are willing to decline all memory of 
former bitterneſs, that might render our offer of 2 
Treaty leſs readily accepted. We never did declare, 
* nor ever intended to : 1570 both our Houſes of 
Parliament Traytors, or ſet up our Standard againſt 
them; and much leſs to put them and this Kingdom 
*out of our Protection. We utterly profeſs againlt it 
before God, and the World; and farther to remove 
*all poſſible Scruples, which may hinder the Treaty 
ſo much deſir d by us, We hereby promiſe, ſo that 
*a day be appointed by you for the revoking of you! 
* Declarations againſt all Perſons as Traytors, or othe!- 
< wiſe, for aſſiſting us; We ſhall with all chearfulneb, 
7 * the ſame day, recall our Proclamations and De- 
© clarations, and take down our Standard. In which 
Treaty, We ſhall be ready to grant any thing, that 
"ſhall be really for the good of our Subjects: Con- 
**juring you to conſider the bleeding Condition of Ire- 
land, and the dangerous Condition of England, in as 
* high a degree, as by theſe Our offers We have de- 
*clar'd our Self to do. And aſſuring you, that out 


dive 
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« ftanding, and mutual Confidence berwixt Us and 
„Our two Houſes of Parliament. | 


T#x1s Meſſage had no better effect, or reception 
than the former; their Principal Officers being ſent 
down ſince the laſt Meſſage to Northampton to put the 
Army into a readineſs to march. And now they re- 

aird the Earl of Eſex himſelf to make haſte thither, 
that no more time might be loſt, ſending by the Lord 
Falkland, within two days, this Anſwer to theKing. 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty; 


The humble Anſwer and Petition of the Lords and 
Commons aſſembled in Parliament, unto the King's 
laſt Meſſage. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty: 


ce I We, the Lords and Commons in Parliament 
« aſſembled, ſhould repeat all the ways We have taken, 
« the endeavours We have uſed, and the expreſſions 
«ye have made unto your Majeſty,” to prevent thoſe 
« {iſtrations, and dangers, your Majeſty _—_ of, We 
« ſhould too much enlarge this reply. Therefore, as 
We humbly, ſo ſhall We only let your Majeſty know, 
« that We cannot recede from our former Anſwer, for 
«the reaſons therein expreſs'd. For that your Maje- 
*ſty hath not taken down your Standard, recall'd your 
e Proclamations and Declarations, whereby you have 
* declar'd the Actions of both Houſes of Parliament to 
ebe Treaſonable, and their Perſons Traytors ; and you 
te have publiſhed the ſame ſince your Meſſage of the 
« 25 of Auguſt, by your late Inſtru&ions ſent to your 
« Commiſſioners of Array; which Standard being ta- 
«ken down, and the Declarations, Proclamations, and 
© Inſtructions recall'd, if your Majeſty ſhall then, upon 
this our humble Petition, leaving your Forces, return 
©*unto your Parliament, and receive their faithful Ad- 
vice, your Majeſty will find ſuch expreſſions of our 
Fidelities, and Duties, as ſhall aſſure you, that your 
Safety, Honour, and Greatneſs, can only be found in 
the Affections of your People, and the ſincere Counſels 
*of your Parliament; whoſe conſtant and undiſcou- 
*raged Endeavours and Conſultations have paſſed 
"through difficulties unheard of, only to ſecure your 
*Kingdoms from the violent miſchiefs and dangers 
now ready to fall upon them, and every part of them; 
*who deſerve better of your Majeſty, and can never 
*allow themſelves (repreſenting likewiſe your whole 
* Kingdom ) to be ballanced with thoſe Perſons, whoſe 


*deſperate Diſpoſitions and Counſels prevail ſtill to in- 


*terrupt all our endeavours for the relieving of bleed- 
ing Ireland; as we may fear our Labours and vaſt Ex- 
*pences will be fruitleſs to that diſtreſſed Kingdom. 
*As your Preſence is thus humbly defir'd by Us, fo it 
*is in our hopes your Majeſty will in your reaſon be- 
*lieve, there is no other way than this, to make your 


* Majeſty's ſelf happy, and your Kingdom ſafe. 


AND left this Overture of a Treaty might be a 
means to allay and compoſe the diſtempers of the Peo- 
ple, and that the hope and expectation of Peace might 
not diſhearten their Party, in their preparations and 
contributions to the War, the ſame day they ſent their 
laſt Anſwer to the King, they publith'd this Declara- 
tion to the Kingdom. | | 


Wurnxras his Majeſty, in a Meſſage receiv'd the 


* fifth of September, requires that the Parliament would 


* revoke their Declarations againſt ſuch Perſons, as 
have aſſiſted his Majeſty in this unnatural War againſt 
© his Kingdom; it is this day order'd and declar'd by 
the Lords and Commons, that the Arms, which they 
have been forced to take up, and ſhall be forced to 
_ take up, for the preſervation of the Parliament, Re- 
" ligion, the Laws and Liberties of the Kingdom, ſhall 
not be laid down, until his Majeſty ſhall withdraw 
b his Protection from ſuch Perſons as have been Voted 
by both Houſes to be Delinquents, or that ſhall 
Houſes be Voted to be Delinquents, and ſhall | 


cc 


* 


** 


leave them to the Juſtice of the Parliament to be pro- 
*ceeded with according to their demerit; to the end 
that both this and ſucceeding Generations may take 
warning, with what danger they incur the like hei- 
nous Crimes: and alſo to the end that thoſe great 
Charges and Damages, wherewith all the Common- 
** wealth hath been burden'd in the premiſes, ſince his 
** Majeſty's departure from the Parliament, may be 
born by the Delinquents, and other Malignant and 
Diſaffected Perſons: and that all his Majeſty's good 
and well affected Subjects, who by Loan of Monies, 
*or otherwiſe at their Charge, have aſſiſted the Com- 
mon- wealth, or ſhall in like manner hereafter aſſiſt 


the Common- wealth in time of extreme danger, — 


be repay d all Sums of Money lent by them for thoſe 
© purpoſes, and be ſatisfied their Charges fo ſuſtain'd, 
* out of the Eſtates of the ſaid Delinquents, and of the 
Malignant and Diſaffected Party in this Kingdom. 


Tuts Declaration did the King no harm; for be- 
ſides that it was evident to all Men, that the King had 
done whatſoever was in his power, or could be ex- 
pected from him, for the prevention of a Civil War, 
all Perſons of Honour and Quality plainly diſcern'd 
that they had no ſafety but in the preſervation of the 
Regal Power, ſince their Eſtates were already diſpoſed 
of by them who could declare whom they would Delin- 
quents, and would infallibly declare all ſuch who had 
not concurr'd with them. And the Advantage the 
King receiv'd by thoſe Overtures, and the pride, fro- 
wardnels, and perverſneſs of the Rebels, is not imagin- 
able; his Levies of Men, and all other preparations 
for the War, being incredibly advanced from the time 
of his firſt Meſſage. 


Horle at Leiceſter; and though He, and ſome of the 


Principal Officers with him, were diſcontented to that 
degree, upon the King's firſt Meſſage and deſire of a 


Treaty, as likely not only to deſtroy all hopes of raiſing 
an Army, but to Sacrifice thoſe who were raiſed, that 
they were not without ſome thoughts, at leaſt diſcour- 
ſes, of offering violence to the Principal Adviſers of it, 
he now found his Numbers increaſed, and better re- 
ſolv'd by it; and from York-ſhire, Lincoln-ſhire, and 
Stafford-ſhire, came very good recruits of Foot; fo that 
his Cannon and Munition being likewiſe come up from 
Tork, within twenty days his Numbers began to look 
towards an Army; and there was another Air in all 
Men's Faces; yet Nottingham ſeem'd not a good Poſt 
for his Majelty to ſtay longer at; and therefore, about 
the middle of September, the Earl of Eſſex being then 
with his whole Army at Northampton, his Majeſty march d 
from Nottingham to Derby; being not then reſolvy d 
whither to bend his courſe, to Shrewsbury or Cheſter, 
not well knowing the Temper of thoſe Towns, in both 
which the Parliament Party had been very active; but 


Prince Rupert lay ftill with the 


reſolving to fit down near the borders of Wales, where 


and where ſome Regiments of Foot were Levying for 
his Service. Before his leaving Nottingham, as a fare- 
wel to his hopes of a Treaty, and to make the deeper 
ſenſe and impreſſion, in the Hearts of the People, of 
thoſe who had ſo pertinaciouſly rejected it, his Majeſty 
ſent this Meflage to the Houſes, 


«Wn o have taken moſt ways, uſed moſt endeavours, 
«and made moſt real expreſſions to prevent the pre- 
« ſent diſbractions and dangers; let all the World judge, 
«as well by former paſſages, as by Our two laſt Meſ- 
cc ſages, which have been ſo fruitleſs, that, though We 
te have deſcended to deſire and preſs it, not ſo much as 


Nen Treaty can be obtain'd; unleſs We would denude 
| «Our {elf of all force to defend Us from a viſible 


ce ſtrength marching againſt us; and admit thoſe Per- 
« ſons as Traytors to us, who, according to their Du- 
«ty, their Oaths of Allegiance, and the Law, have 
« appear'd in defence of Us, their King and Liege 
«Lord (whom We are bound in Conſcience and Ho- 
e nour to preſerve) though We diſclaim d all our Pro- 
ce clamations, and Declarations, and the erecting of our 
« Standard, as againſt our Parliament. All We have now 
«left in our Power, is to expreſs the deep ſenſe We 


Qq q *have 


| the Power of the Parliament had been leaſt prevalent, 
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«have of the Publick Miſery of this Kingdom, in which 
js inyoly'd that of Our diſtreſſed Proteſtants. of Ire- 
«and; and to apply our ſelf to our neceſſary defence, 
herein We wholly rely upon the Providence of 
« God, the Juſtice of our Caule, and the Affection of 
«our good People; fo far We are from putting them 
cout of our Protection. When you ſhall deſire a 
« Treaty of us, We ſhall piouſly remember, whoſe Blood 
«is to be ſpilt in this Quarrel, and chearfully embrace 
eit. And as no other reaſon induced us to leave our 
City of London, but that, with Honour and Safety We 
could not ſtay there; nor to raiſe any Force, but for 
«the neceſſary defence of our Perſon and the Law, 
« 2yainſt Levies in oppoſition to both; ſo We ſhall 
« {yddainly and moſt willingly return to the One, and 
td isband the Other, aſſoon as thoſe Cauſes ſhall be re- 
* moy'd. The God of Heaven direct you, and in mer- 
«cy divert thoſe Judgments, which hang over this Na- 
«tion; and ſo deal with us, and our Poſterity, as We 
edeſire the preſervation, and advancement of the true 
« Proteſtant Religion; the Law, and the Liberty of 
* the Subject; the jult Rights of Parliament, and the 
te peace of the Kingdom, a 

Wur x the King came to Derby, he receiv d clear 
information from the well affected Party in Shrewsbury, 
that the Town was at His devotion ; and that the very 
Rumour of his Majeſty's purpoſe of coming hither, 
had driven away all thoſe who were moſt inclined to 
Sedition. And therefore, as well in regard of the 
ſtrong and pleaſant Situation of it (one fide being de- 
fended by the Severn, the other having a ſecure paſſage 
into Wales, the Confines of Montgomery-ſhire extend- 
ing very near the Town) as for the Correſpondence 
with Worceſter, of which City he hoped well, and that 
by his being at Shrewsbury, he ſhould be as well able 
to {ecure Cheſter, as by carrying his whole Train ſo far 
North; beſides that the other might give ſome appre- 
henſion of his going into Ireland, which had been for- 
merly mention d, his Majeſty reſoly d for that Town; 
and, after one days ſtay at Derby, by eaſy marches he 
went thither, drawing his whole {mall Forces to a 
Rendezyous at Wellington, a days march ſhort of Shrews- 
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ce will, to the utmoſt of my power, defend and maintain ; 


ce the true Reform'd Proteſtant Religion, eſtabliſh'd in 
*the Church of England; and, by the grace of God, 
e in the ſame will live and die. 

*I defire to goyern by all the known Laws of the 
*Land, and that the Liberty and Property of the Sub- 
«jet, may be by them W with the {ame care, as 
*my own juſt Rights. And if it pleaſe God, by his 
e Bleſſing upon this Army, raiſed for my neceſſary de- 
© fence, to preſerye me from this Rebellion, I do ſo- 
«lemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the fight of God, 
*to maintain the juſt Privileges and Freedom of Par- 
*liament, and to govern by the known Laws of the 
Land to my utmoſt Power; and particularly, to ob- 
«ſerve inviolably the Laws conſented to by me this 
Parliament. In the mean while, if this time of War, 
*and the great neceſſity, and ſtraits I am now driven 
to, beget any violation of thoſe, I hope it ſhall be im- 
*puted by God and Men to the Authors of this War, 
*and not to Me; who have ſo earneſtly labour d for 
the preſervation of the Peace of this Kingdom. 

„ WusvIwillingly fail in theſe particulars, I will 
**expect no aid or relief from any Man, or protection 
*from Heaven. But in this Reſolution, I hope for the 
te chearful aſſiſtance of all good Men, and am confident 
* of God's Bleſſing. 
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Tris Proteſtation, and the manner and ſolem- 
nity of making it, gave not more life and encourage- 
ment to the little Army, than it did comfort and ſatis- 
faction to the Gentry and Inhabitants of thoſe parts; in 
to whom the Parliament had infuſed, that, if his Maje- 
ity N by Force, he would, with the ſame Power, 
aboliſh all thoſe good Laws, which had been made this 
Parliament; fo that they look d upon this Proteſtation, 
as a more ample ſecurity for their enjoying the benefit 
of thoſe Acts, than the Royal Aſſent he had before 
given. And a more general, and paſſionate expreſſion 
of affections cannot be imagin'd, than he receiv d by 
the People of thoſe Counties of Derby, Stafford, and v. 
— as he paſſed; or a better reception, than he 30 
found at Shrewsbury ; into which Town he enter'd on tn 


ue King's 
Speech and 
Proteflation 
at the Head 
of his Forces, 
after the 
reading his 
Orders of 
War, 


bury; and that being the firſt time that they were toge- 
ther, his Majeſty then cauſed his Military Orders for 
the Diſcipline and Government of the Army, to be read 
at the Head of cach Regiment; and then, which is not 
fit ever to be forgotten, putting himſelf in the middle, 
where he might be beſt heard, not much unlike the 
Emperor Trajan, who when he made Sura Great Mar- 
ſhal of the Empire, gave him a Sword, ſaying, Receive 
this Sword of me, and if I command as I ought, em- 
*ploy it in my defence; If 1 do otherwiſe, draw it 
te againſt me, and take my Life from me, his Majeſty 
made this Speech to his Soldiers. 


*GENTLEMEN, you have heard thoſe Orders read: 
*jt is your part, in your ſeveral places, to obſerve 
*rhem exactly; the time cannot be long before We 
*come to Action, therefore you have the more reaſon 
*to be careful; and I mult tell you, I ſhall be very 
te ſevere in the puniſhing of thoſe, of what Condition 
*{oever, who tranſgreſs theſe Inſtructions. I cannot 
*ſ{uſpet your Courage and Reſolution; your Conſci- 
*ence and your Loyalty hath brought you hither, to 
Fight for your Religion, your King, and the Laws 
*of the Land. You ſhall meet with no Enemies but 
*Traytors, moſt of them Browniſts, Anabaptiſls, and 
« Atheiſts; ſuch who deſire to deſtroy both Church and 
State, and who have already cad You toruine 
© for being Loyal to Us. That you may ſee what uſe I 
„mean to make of your Valour if it pleaſe God to 
«bleſs it with feels: I have thought fit to publiſh 
my Reſolution to you in a Proteſtation ; which when 
«you have heard me make, you will believe you can- 


*not Fight in a better Quarrel; in which I promiſe 
te to live and die with you. | 


T i x Proteſtation his Majeſty was then pleaſed to 
make, was in theſe words, 

edo promiſe in the preſence of Almighty God, 
*and as I hope for his Bleffing and Protection, that 1 


terms applie 


Tueſday the 20th of September. 

IT will be, and was then, wonder'd at, that ſince the 
Parliament had a full and well form'd Army, before the 
King had one full Regiment, and the Earl of Eſſex was 
Himſelf come to Northampton, ſome days before his Ma- 
jeſty went from Nottingham, his Lordſhip neither dil- 
quieted the King whilſt he ſtay d there, nor gave him 
any diſturbance in his March to Shrewsbury ; which if 
he had done, he might either have taken him Priſon- 
er, or ſo diſperſed his ſmall Power, that it would ne- 
ver have been poſlible for him to have gotten an Ar- 
my together, But as the Earl had not yet receiv'd his 
Inſtructions, ſo they, upon whom he depended, avoid- 
ed that expedition out of meer Pride, and contempt 
of the King's Forces; and upon a preſumption, that it 
would not be poſſible for him to raiſe ſuch a Power, 4 
would be able to look their Army in the face; but that, 
when he had in vain tried all other ways, and tholc, 
who not only follow d him upon their own Charges, but 
ſupported thoſe who were not able to bear their own 
(for his Army was maintain d and paid by the Nobility 
and Gentry, who ſerv'd likewiſe in their own Perſons) 
were grown weary and unable longer to bear that bur- 
den, his Majeſty would be forced to put himſelf into 
Their Arms for Protection and Subſiſtence; and ſuch 
a Victory without blood had crown d all their deſigns. 
And if their Army, which they pretended to raiſe on- 
ly for their defence, and for the ſafety of the King's 
Perſon, had been able to prevent the King's raiſing any, 
or if the King, in that Melancholick conjuncture at 
Nettingham, had return'd to White-Hall, he had juſti- 
fied all their Proceedings, and could never after have 
refuſed to yield to whatſoever they propoſed. 

AND it is moſt certain, that the Common Soldiers 
of their Army were generally perſwaded, that they 
ſhould never be brought to Fight; but that the King 
was in truth little better than Impriſon d by evil Coun- 
ſellors, Malignants, Delinquents, and Cavaliers (the 
to his whole Party) and would lad 
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come to his Parliament if he could break from that 
Company; which he would undoubredly do, if their 
Army came once to ſuch a diſtance, that his Majeſty 
might make an eſcape to them. In this kind of dif- 
courſe they were ſo ſortiſh, that they were perſwaded, 
that thoſe Perſons of whoſe Piety, Honour, and Inte- 
grity, they had receiv'd heretofore the greateſt Teſti- 
mony, were Now turn d Papiſts; and that the {mall 
Army, and Forces the King had, conſiſted of no other 
than Papiſts. Inſomuch as truly thoſe of the King's 
Party, who promiſed themſelves any ſupport, but from 
the comfort of their own conſciences, or relied upon 
any other means than from God Almighty, could hard- 
ly have made their expectations appear reaſonable ; 
or his Enemies were in a manner poſſeſſed of the 
whole Kingdom. 


| b „ce. PoRTSMOUTH, the ſtrongeſt and beſt fortified 
TY 


Town then in the Kingdom, was ſurrender'd to them; 
Colonel Goring, about the beginning of September, though 
he had ſeem d to be fo long reſolv d, and prepared to 
expe& a Siege, and had been ſupplied with Monies 
according to his own propoſal, was brought ſo low, 
that he gave it up, only for liberty to tranſport Him- 
{elf beyond Seas, and for his Officers to repair to the 
King. And it were to be wiſhed that there might be no 
more occaſion to mention him hereafter, after this re- 
peated treachery; and that his incomparable dexterity 
and ſagacity had not prevailed ſo far over thoſe, who 
had been fo often deceived by him, as to make it ab- 
ſolutely neceflary to ſpeak at large of him, more than 
once, before this diſcourſe comes to an end. 

Tus Marquis of Hertford, though he had fo much 


# diſcredited the Earl of Bedford's Soldiery, and diſheart- 


3 


oa; 


=. cn'd his great Army, that the Earl (after lying in the 
el. Field four or five Nights within leſs than Cannon ſhort 


of the Caſtle, and Town, and after having refuſed to 
fight a duel with the Marquis, to which he provoked 
him by a Challenge) ſent S* Fohn Norcot under pretence 
of a Treaty, and the Godly care to avoid the effuſion 
of Chriſtian blood, in plain Engliſh to deſire That 
*he might fairly and peaceably draw off his Forces, and 
*march away; the which, how reaſonable a requelt 
ſoever it was, the Marquis refuſed ; ſending them word, 
hat as they r upon their own Counſels, 
c ſo they ſhould get off as they could: and at laſt they 
did draw off, _ march above a dozen miles for re- 
pole; leaving the Marquis, for ſome weeks undiſturb'd 
at Sherborne: yet when he heard of the loſs of Portſ- 
mouth, the relief whereof was his principal buſineſs, 
and fo that thoſe Forces would probably be added to the 
Earl of Bedford, and by their ſucceſs give much cou- 
rage to tis baſhful Army, and that a good Regiment of 
Horſe, which he expected (for St Fobn Byron had ſent 
him word from Oxfird, that he would march towards 
him) was retired to the King; and that the Commit- 
tees were now ſo buſy in the ſeveral Counties, that the 
People, in all places, declared for the Parliament; and 
more particularly ſome ſtrong and populous Towns in 
— ; as Taunton, Wellington, and Dunſtar-Caſtle; 
by reaſon whereof it would not be poſſible for him to 
increaſe his ſtrength, he refoly'd to leave Sherborne, 
where his ſtay could no way advancethe King's Service; 
and to try all ways to get to his Majeſty. But when 
he came to Minhead, a Port Town, from whence he 
made no doubt he ſhould be able to tranſport Him- 
ſelf, and his company into Wales, he found the Peo- 
ple both of the Town and County fo diſaffected, that 
all the boars, of which there uſed always to be great 
ſtore, by reaſon of the trade for Cattle and Corn with 
Wales, were induſtriouſly ſent away, ſave only two; 
lo that the Earl of Bedford having taken new heart, 
and being within four miles with his Army, his Lord- 
ſhip, with his ſmall Cannon -and few Foot, with the 
Lord Pau let, Lord Seymour, and ſome Gentlemen of 
8 tanſported himſelf into Glamorganſhire ; 
leaving Sr Ralph — St John Berkley, M* Digby, and 
ome other Officers with their Horſe (conſiſting of 


about one hundred and twenty) to march into Cornwal, 


in hopes to find that County better prepared for their 
reception, 


On the other band, the Earl of Bedford, thinking 


thoſe few fugitives not worth his farther care, and that 
they would be my apprehended by the Committee 
of the Militia, which was very powerful in Devon, and 
Cornwal, contented himſelf with having driven away 
the Marquis, and fo expelled all hope of raiſing an 


Army for the King in the Weſt; and retired with his 


Forces to the Earl of Eſſex, as dt William Waller had done 
from Portſmouth ; ſo that it was not expected, that the 
Forces about his Majeſty could be able to defend him 
againſt ſo puiſſant an Army, fo it was not imaginable 
that he could receive any addition of ſtrength from 
any other parts. For wherever they found any Perſon 
of Quality inclined to the King, or but diſinclined to 
Them, they immediately ſeiled upon his Perſon, and 
ſent him in great Triumph to the Parliament; who 
committed him to Priſon, with all circumſtances of cru- 
elty and inhumanity. 

Tavs they took Priſoner the Lord Montague of 
Boughton, at his Houſe in Northampton-ſhire, a Perſon of 
great reverence, being above fourſcore years of age, 
and of unblemiſh'd Reputation, for declaring himſell 
unſatisfied with their diſobedient and undutiful pro- 
ceedings againſt the King, and more expreſsly againſt 


their Ordinance for the Militia; and notwithſtanding 


that he had a Brother of the Houſe of Peers, the Lord 
Privy Seal, and a Nephew the Lord Kimbolton, who had 
as full a power in that Council as any Man, and a Son 
in the Houſe of Commons very unlike his Father; his 
Lordſhip was cotnmitted to the Tower a cloſe Priſoner ; 
and though he was afterwards remitted to more Air, 
he continued a Priſoner to his death. 

Tavs they rook Priſoner in Oxford-ſhire the Earl of 
Berk-ſhire, and three or four principal Gentlemen of 
that County; and committed them to the Tower, for 
no other reaſon but wiſhing well to the King ; for they 
never appear'd in the leaſt Action in his Service. And 
thus they took Priſoner rhe Earl of Bath in Devonſhire, 
who neither had, or ever meant to do the King the 
leaſt ſervice; but only out of the moroſity of his own 
Nature, had before, in the Houle, expreſs'd himſelf 
not of their minds; and carried him, with many other 
Gentlemen of Deyon and Somerſet, with a ſtrong Guard 
of Horſe, to London; where, after they had been ex- 
poſed ro the rudeneſs and reproach of the Common 
People, who called them Traytors and Rebels to the 
Parliament, and purſued them with ſuch uſage as they 
uſe to the moſt infamous Malefactors, they were, with- 
out ever being examin d, or charged with any particular 
crime, committed to ſeveral Priſons; ſo that not ony 


all the Priſons about London were quickly fill'd wit 


Perſons of Honour, and great Reputation for ſobriety 
and integrity to their Counties, Ge new Priſons were 
made for their reception; and, which was a new and 
barbarous invention, very many Perſons of very good 
Quality, both of the Clergy and Laity, were commit- 
ted to Priſon on board the Ships in the River of Thames; 
where they were kept under Decks, and no friend 
ſuffer d to come to them, by which many loſt their 
Lives. And that the loſs of their Liberty might not be 
all their puniſhment, it was the uſual courſe, and ve- 
ry few eſcaped it, after any Man was committed as a 
notorious Malignant (which was the brand) that his 
Eſtate and Goods were ſeiſed, or plunder'd by an order 
from the Houſe of Commons, or ſome Committee, or 
the Soldiers, who in their march took the Goods of all 


Papiſts and eminent Malignants, as lawful Prize; or 


by the Fury and Licence of the Common People, who 
were in all places grown to that barbarity and rage 
againſt the Nobility and Gentry (under the Style of 
Cavaliers) that it was not ſafe for any to live at their 
Houſes, who were taken notice of as no Votaries to 
the Parliament, 

So the Common People (no doubt by the advice of 
their Superiors) in Eſſex on a ſuddain beſet the Houſe 
of Se John Lucas, one of the beſt Gentlemen of that 
County, and of the moſt eminent affection to the King, 
being a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to the Prince 
of Wales; and upon pretence that he was going to 
the King, poſſeſs d themſelves of all his Horſes and 


| Arms, ſeiſed upon his Perſon, and uſed him with all 


poſlible indignities, not without ſome threats to mur- 
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der him; and when the Mayor of Colcheſter, whither 
he was brought, with more humanity than the reſt, 
offer d to keep him Priſoner in his own Houſe, till the 
pleaſure of the Parliament ſhould be farther known, 
they compell'd him, or he was willing to be compell d, 
to ſend him to the Common Goal; where he remain ' d, 
glad of that ſecurity, till the Houſe of Commons re- 
mov'd him to another Priſon (without ever charging 
him with any crime) having ſent all his Horſes to the 
Earl of Eſſex, to be uſed in the ſervice of that Army. 

AT the ſame time the ſame Rabble enter'd the 
Houle of the Counteſs of Rivers near Colcheſter ; for no 
other ground, than that ſhe was a Papiſt; and in few 
hours disfurniſh'd it of all the Goods, which had been 
many years with great curioſity providing, and were 
not of leſs value than forty thouſand Pounds ſterling ; 
the Counteſs her ſelf hardly eſcaping, after great inſo- 
lence had been uſed to her Perſon: And ſhe could ne- 
ver receive any reparation from the Parliament. Theſe 
and many other Inſtances of the ſame kind in London and 
the parts adjacent, gave ſufficient evidence to all Men 
how little elſe They were to keep, who meant to pre- 
ſerve their Allegiance and Integrity in the full Vigour. 

Mus r not forget, though it cannot be remember d 
without much horror, that this ſtrange Wild- fire among 
the people, was not ſo much and fo furioully kindled by 
the Pon of the Parliament, as of their Clergy, who 
both adminiſter'd fuel, and blow'd the Coals in the 
Houſes too. Theſe Men having creeped into, and at 
laſt driven all Learned and Orthodox Men from the Pul- 
pits, had, as is before remember'd, from the beginning 
of this Parliament, under the Notion of Reformation 
and extirpating of Popery, infulcd ſeditious Inclina- 
tions into the hearts of Men againſt the preſent Go- 
rernment of the Church, with many libellous invectives 
againſt the State too. But ſince the raiſing an Army, 
and rejecting the King's laſt overture of a Treaty, they 
contain'd themſelves within no bounds; and as freely 
and without controul, inveighed againſt the Perſon of 
the King, as they had before againſt the worſt Malig- 
nant; prophanely, and blaſphemoully applying whatſo- 
ever had been ſpoken and declared by God himſelf, 
or the Prophets, againſt the moſt wicked and impious 
Kings, to incenſe and ſtir up the People againſt their 
molt Gracious Soveraign. 

Tut are Monuments enough in the ſeditious 
Sermons at that time printed, and in the Memories of 
Men, of others not printed, of ſuch wreſting and per- 
verting of Scripture, to the odious purpoſes of the 
Preacher, that pious Men will not look over without 
trembling. One takes his Text out of Moſes's words in 
the 324 Chap. of Exodus and the 29% Verſe. Conſe- 
crate your ſelyes to day to the Lord, even every Man up- 
on his Son, and upon his Brother, that he may beſtow upon 
you a bleſſing this day: And from thence incites his Au- 
ditory to the utmolt proſecution of thoſe, under what 
relation ſoever of Blood, Neighbourhood, or Depend- 
ance, who concurred not in the Reformation propoſed 
by the Parliament, Another makes as bold with Da- 
vid's words, in the 1 Chron. Chap. 22. Verſ. 16. Ariſe 
therefore and be doing: And from thence aſſures them, it 
was not enough to wiſh well to the Parliament; If they 
brought not their purſe, as well as their prayers, and 
their hands, as a as their hearts to the aſſiſtance of 
it, the duty in the Text was not performed. There 
were more than M Marſhal, who from the 234 Verſe 
of the 5th Chap. of Fudges, Curſe ye Meroz, ſaid the 
Angel of the Lord, Curſe ye bitterly the Inhabitants there- 
of, becauſe they came not to the help of the Lord, to the help 


of the Lord againſt the mighty, preſumed to inveigh 


againſt, and in plain terms to pronounce God's own 
curſe againſt all thoſe, who came not, with their utmoſt 
2 and ſtrength, to deſtroy and root out all the Ma- 
ignants, who in any degree oppoſed the Parliament. 
THERE was one, who from the 48th Chap. of the 
Prophet Feremiah and the rot Verſe. Curſed be he that 
keepeth back his ſword from blood; reproved thoſe who 
gave any quarter to the King's Soldiers. And another 
out of the 5* Verſe of the 25h Chap. of Proverbs. 
Take away the wicked from before the King, and his Throne 
Hall be effabliſhed in righteouſneſs , made it no leſs a caſe 


- 


of conſcience by force to remove the evil Counſel. 
lors from the King ( with bold intimation what might 
be done to the King Himſelf, if he would not ſuffer 
them to be removed) than to perform atty Chriſtian 
duty that is enjoyn'd. It would Kill a Volume to inſert 
all the impious madneſs of this kind, ſo that the com- 
plaint of the Prophet Ezekiel, might moſt truly, and 1 
ſeaſonably have been applied, There is a conſpiracy of her N, 


Prophets in the midſt thereof, like a roaring Lion ravening v 


the Prey, they have devoured Souls, they have taken the 
Treaſure, and precious things, they have made her many Wi. 
dows in the midſt thereof. 

Ir was the complaint of Eraſmus of the Clergy in his 
time, that when Frinces were inclinable to Wars, aliys 
e ſacro ſuggeſio promittit omnium admiſſorum condonationem, 
alius promittit certam vittoriam, Prophetarum voces ad rem 
impiam detorquens. I am bellaces conciones audivimus, ſays 
he. And indeed no good Chriſtian can, without hor- 
ror think of thoſe Miniſters of the Church, who by 
their Function being Meſſengers of Peace, were the 
only Trumpets of War, and Incendiaries towards Re- 
bellion. How much more Chriſtian was that Athenian 
Nun in Plutarch, and how ſhall She riſe up in Judgment 
againſt thoſe Men, who, when Alcibiades was con- 
demn'd by the publick Juſtice of the State, and a De- 
cree made that all the Religious Prieſts and Women 
ſhould ban and curſe him, ſtoutly refuſed to perform 
that Office; anſwering, © Thar ſhe was profeſſed Reli- 
© glous, to pray and to bleſs, not to curſe and to bay. 
And if the Perton, and the Place can improve and ag- 
gravate the offence (as without doubt it doth, both be- 
fore God and Man) methinks the Preaching Treaſon 
and Rebellion out of the Pulpits ſhould be worſe than 
the advancing it in the Market, as much as poyſoning 
a Man at the Communion would be worſe than mur- 
dering him at a Tavern. And it may be, in that Ca- 
talogue of Sins, which the Zeal of ſome Men have 
thought to be the Sin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, there may 
not any one be more reaſonably thought to be ſuch, than 
a Miniſter of Chriſt's turning Rebel againſt his Prince 
( which is a molt notorious Apoſtacy againſt his Order) 
and his Preaching Rebellion, to the People, as the 
Doctrine of Chriſt ; which adding blaſphemy and per- 
tinacy to his Apoſtacy, hath all the marks by which 
4 N are taught to avoid that Sin againſt the Ho- 
ly Gholt, 

f W 1TH 1 three or four days after the King's remove !%* 
from Nottingham, the Earl of Eſſex, with his whole Ar- . 
my, removed from Northampton, and march'd towards 7/ 
Worceſter ; of which his Majeſty had no ſooner Intelli- ja 
gence, than he ſent Prince Rupert, with the greateſt 
part of the Horſe, on the other fide of the Svern, to- 
wards that City; as well to obſerve the motion of the 
Enemy, as to give all aſſiſtance to that place, which had 
declared good affections to lim; at leaſt to countenance 
and ſecure the retreat of thoſe Gentlemen, who were 
there raiſing Forces for the King; but eſpecially to 
joyn with S* ohn Byron, whom his Majeſty had ſent, in 
the end of Auguſt, to Oxford ro convey ſome Money, 
which had been ſecretly brought from London thither 
to his Majeſty. And he, after ſome ſmall diſaſters in 
his March, by the inſurrection of the Country People, 
who were encouraged by the Agents for the Parliament, 
and ſeconded by the Officers of the Militia, came ſafe 
with his charge to Worceſter ; where he had been very 
few hours, when a ſtrong Party of Horſe and Dragoons, 
being ſent by the Earl of Effex, under the Command 
of Nathaniel Fiennes, Son to the Lord Say, came to ſur- 
prize the Town;!,which was open enough to have been 
enter'd in many places, though in ſome it had an old 
decayed-wall; and, at the molt uſual and frequented 
entrances into the City, weak, and rotten Gates to be 
ſhut, but without either Lock or Bolt. 

Vr this Commander, coming early in the Morn- 
ing, when the {mall Guard which had watched, con- 
ceiving all to be ſecure, were gone to reſt, and being 
within Muſquet ſhot of the Gate before he was dilco- 
ver'd, finding that weak Gate ſhur, or rather clo 
againſt him, and not that quick appearance of a Party 
within the Town, as he promiſed himſelf, without doing 
any harm, retired in great diſorder, and with fo _ 
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haſte, that the wearied Horſe, ſent out preſently to at- 
tend him, could not overtake any of his Train; ſo that 
when Prince Rupert came thither, they did not con- 
ceive any conſiderable Party of the Enemy to be near. 
However his Highneſs reſolv'd to retire from thence, 
as ſoon as he ſhould receive perfect Intelligence of the 
motion of the Enemy, when on the ſuddain repoſing 
himſelf on the ground with Prince Maurice his Bro- 
ther, the Lord Digby, and the principal Officers, in the 
geld before the Town, ſome of his wearied Troops (for 
they had had a long March) being by, but the reſt and 
molt of the Officers in the Town, he _ a fair Bo- 
dy of Horſe, conſiſting of near five hundred, marching 
in very good Order up a Lane within Muſquet ſhot of 


him. In this confuſion, they had ſcarce time to get up- 


on their Horſes, and none to conſult of what was to 
be done, or to put themſelves into their ſeveral places 
of Command. And, it may be, it was well they had 
not; for if all thoſe Officers had been in the heads of 
their ſeveral Troops, it is not impoſſible it might have 
been worſe. But the Prince inſtantly declaring, That 
ehe would Charge; his Brother, the Lord Digby, Com- 
miſſary General Wilmot, St Fohn Byron, St Lewis Dives, 
and all thoſe Officers and Gentlemen, whoſe Troops 
were not preſent or ready, put themſelves next the 
Prince; the other wearied Troops coming in order after 


them. 2 


from any viſible abatement of their mettle, that to 
weigh down any poſlible ſuppoſition that they might 
be inclined, or drawn to treat with the King, or that 
they had any apprehenſion that the people would be leſs 
firm, and conſtant to them, they proceeded to bolder 
Acts to evince both, than they had yet done. 

Fon to the firſt, to ſhew how ſecure they were 
againſt reſentment from his Allies, as well as againſt his 


pom you by own power, they cauſed the Capuchin Fry- 


ars, who, by the Articles of Marriage, were to have 
a ſafe reception and entertainment in the Queen's Fa- 


mily, and had, by her 3 care, and at her Charge, 


a ſmall, bur a convenient habitation, by her own Chap- 
pel, in her own Houſe, in the Strand, and had conti- 


nued there, withour diſturbance, from the time of the 


Marriage, after many inſolencies and indignities offer'd 


to them by the rude Multitude, even within thoſe 
Gates of her own Houſe, to be taken from thence, and 


to be {ent over into France, with Proteſtation © That 


if they were found again in England, they ſhould be 
© proceeded againſt as Traytors: and this in the face 


of the French Embaſſador, who notwithſtanding with- 
drew not from them his Courtſhip, and Application. 
Trex, that the King might know how little they 
dreaded his Forces, they ſent down their Inſtructions 
to the Earl of Eſſex their General, who had long ex- 
pected them; whereby among other things of form for 


„ [x this manner the Prince Charg'd them, as ſoon 
as they came out of the Lane; and being ſeconded by 
us this handful of good Men, though the Rebels being gal- 
u lantly led by Colonel Sandys (a Gentleman of Kent, and 
u, the Son of 2 worthy Father) and compleatly arm'd 
both for Offence, and Defence, ſtood well; yet in a 


the better diſcipline of the Army, © They requir'd Tie =o 
*him to march with ſuch Forces as he thought fit, ins bs 
towards the Army raiſed, in his Majeſty's Name heir Ge- 
*againſt the Parliament and the Kingdom; and with 


* them, or any part of them, to Fight, at ſuch time and 


ſhort time, many of their beſt Men being kill'd, and 
Colonel Sandys Himſelf falling with his hurts, the 
whole Body was routed, fled, and was purſued by the 
Conquerors for the {pace of above a mile. The num- 
ber of the (lain were not many, not above forty or fifty, 
and thoſe moſt Officers; for their Arms were ſo good, 
that in the charge they were not to be eaſily kill d, and 
in the chaſe the goodneſs of their Horſe made it im- 
poſſible. Colonel Sandys who died ſhortly after of his 
wounds, Captain Wingate who was the more known, 
by being a Member of the Houſe of Commons, and ta- 
ken notice of for having in that charge behaved himſelf 
ſtoutly, and two or three Scotiſb Officers, were taken Pri- 
ſoners. Of the King's Party none of name was loſt: 


Commiſſary General Wilmot hurt with a Sword in the | * 


ſide, and S* Lewis Dives in the ſhoulder, and two or 
three other Officers of Inferior Note; none miſcar- 
rying of their wounds, which was the more ſtrange 
for that, by reaſon they expected not an encounter, 
there was not, on the Prince's fide, a piece of Armour 
worn that day, and but few Piſtols; ſo that moſt of the 
hurt that was done was by the Sword. Six or ſeven 
Cornets of the Enemies were taken, and many good 
Horſes, and fome' Arms; for they who run away made 
themſelves as light as they could. = 
T n1s Rencounter proved of great advantage, and 
benefit to the King. For it being the firſt Action his 
Horſe had been brought to, and that party of the 
Enemy being the moſt pick'd and choice Men, it gave 
his Troops great courage, and render'd the name of 
Prince Rupert very terrible, and exceedingly appalled 
the adverſary; inſomuch as they had not, in a long time 
after, any confidence in their Horſe, and their very 
Numbers were much leſſen d by it. For that whole 
party being routed, and the Chief Officers of Name 
and Reputation either kill'd, or taken, though the 
number loſt upon the place was not conſiderable, there 
were very many more who never return'd to the ſervice; 
and, which was worſe, for their own excuſe, in all 
places, talked aloud of the incredible, and unreſiſtible 
courage of Prince Rupert, and the King's Horſe. So 
that, from this time, the Parliament begun to be ap- 
prehenſive that the buſineſs would not be as eaſily end- 
ed, as it was begun; and that the King would not be 
rought back to them with their bare Votes. Yet how 
faintly ſoever the private pulſes beat (for no queſtion 
many who had made greateſt noiſe, wiſh'd they were 
again to chooſe their fide) the two Houſes were ſo far 


place as he ſhould judge molt to conduce to the Peace 
and Safety of the Kingdom: and that he ſhould uſe 
* his utmoſt endeavour by battle, or otherwiſe, to reſcuc 
* his Majeſty's Perſon, and the Perſons of the Prince, 
and Duke of Job, out of the hands of thoſe deſpe- 


rate Perſons, who were then about them. They di- 


*rected him to take an opportunity, in ſome ſafe and 
c honourable way, to cauſe the Petition of both Houſes 


of Parliament, then ſent to him, to be preſented to 


his Majeſty; and if his Majeſty ſhould thereupon 
ie pleaſe to withdraw himſelf from the Forces then about 


him, and to reſort to the Parliament, his ws, 


*ſhould cauſe his Majeſty's Forces to disband, an 

* ſhould ſerve and defend, his Majeſty with a ſufficient 
* ſtrength in his return. They requir'd his Lordſhip 
to publiſh-and declare, that if any who had been ſo 
*ſ{educed, by the falſe aſperſions caſt upon the pro- 
*cecdings of the Parliament, as to aſſiſt the King in 
acting of thoſe dangerous Counſels, ſhould willingly, 
*within ten days after ſuch publication in the Army, 
* return to their Duty, not doing any Hoſtile Act with- 
dein the time limited, and joyn themſelves with the 
* Parliament in defence of Religion, his Majeſty's Per- 
* {on, the Liberties, and Law of the Kingdom, and 
* Privileges of Parliament, with their Perſons, and E- 
ſtates, as the Members of both Houſes, and the reſt 
* of the Kingdom have done, that the Lords and Com- 
* mons would be ready upon their ſubmiſſion, to receive 
*{uch Perſons in ſuch a manner, as they ſhould have 
* cauſe to acknowledge they had been uſed with Cle- 
* mency and Favour; provided that That favour ſhould 
*not extend to admit any Man into either Houſe of 
ce Parliament, who ſtood ſuſpended, without giving ſa- 
ca tisfaction to the Houſe whereof he ſhould be a Mem- 
* ber; and except all Perſons who ſtood impeach d, 
dor particularly Voted againſt in either Houſe of Par- 
*liament for any Delinquency whatſoever ; nope 
© ljkewiſe ſuch adherents of thoſe, who ſtood impeach 

ce jn Parliament of Treaſon, as had been eminent Per- 
* ſons, and chief Actors in thoſe Treaſons. And leſt 
thoſe clauſes of exception ( which no doubt compre- 
hended all the King's Party, and if not, They were till 
to be judges of their own Clemency and Favour, which 
was al was promiſed to the humbleſt penitent) might 


invite thoſe, whom they had no mind to receive on 
any terms, they vouchſafed a Particular exception 
« of the Earl of Briſtol, the Earl of Cumberland, the 
« Earl of New-Caftle, the Earl of Rivers, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Earl of Carnaryan, the Lord Newark , 
V2, * 2nd 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 5 


The Petition 
both 

uſes zs 0 

the King * 

ſent to the 

General ts 

de preſented, 
8 never 


&lvered. 


cc and the Lord Viſcount Falkland Principal Secretary 
«of State to his Majeſty, Mi Secretary Nicholas, M* En- 


&« dymion Porter, M* Edward Hyde ; againſt not one of 


whom was there a Charge depending of any crime, 
and againſt very few of them ſo much as a Vote, which 
was no great matter of Delinquency. ' 

Ir will be here neceſſary to inſert the Petition, di- 
rected to be preſented in ſome ſafe and honourable way 
to his Majelty ; the rather for that the ſame was, « 
on the reaſons hereafter mention'd, never preſented ; 
which was afterwards objected to his Majeſty as a re- 
jection of Peace on His part, when They deſir d it, 
The Petition was in theſe words. 


WE your Majeſty's Loyal Subjects, the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament, cannot, without great grief, 
te and tenderneſs of compaſſion, behold the preſſing Mi- 
« ſeries, the imminent Dangers, and the devouring ca- 
«]amitics, which extremely threaten, and have partly 
e ſoiſed upon both your Kingdoms of England, and 
e Ireland, by the practices of a Party prevailing with 
*your Majeſty; cl way by many wicked Plots and Con- 
- foiracles have attempted the alteration of the true 
«Religion, and the ancient Government of this King- 
« dom, and the introducing of Popiſh Idolatry and Su- 
e perſtition in the Church, and Tyranny and Confuſion 
ein the State; and, for the N ee thereof, have 
< long corrupted your Majeſty's Counſels, abuſed = 
te Power, and by ſuddain and untimely diflolving of for- 
ce mer Parliaments, have often hinder'd the Reforma- 
tion, and Prevention of thoſe Miſchiefs: and being 
*now diſabled to avoid the endeavours of this Parlia- 
ment, by any ſuch means, have Trayterouſly attempt- 
te ed to overawe the {ame by Force; and, in proſecu- 
te tion of their wicked deſigns, have excited, encou- 
te raged, and folter'd an unnatural Rebellion in Ireland; 
*by which, in a moſt cruel and outrageous manner, 
« many thouſands of your Majeſty's Subjects there, 
te have been deſtroy'd; and, by falſe ſlanders upon your 
* Parliament, and malicious and unjuſt Accuſations, 
* have endeavour'd to begin the like Maſlacre Here; 
«and being, through God's bleſſing, therein diſap- 
* pointed, have, as the moſt miſchievous and blo 
« deſign of all, drawn your Majeſty to make War againit 
«your Parliament, and good Subjects of this Kingdom, 
«Leading in your Perſon an Army againſt them, as if 
*you intended, by Conqueſt, to eſtabliſn an abſolute 
t and unlimited Power over them; and by your Power, 
*and the countenance of your preſence, have ran- 
«ſack'd, {poil'd, impriſon d, and murder'd divers of 
*your People; and, for their better aſſiſtance in their 
wicked deſigns, do ſeek to bring over the Rebels of 
* Ireland, and other Forces, beyond the Seas, to joyn 
«with them. 

Ax D We, finding our ſelves utterly depriv'd of 
your Majeſty's Protection, and the Authors, Coun- 
ce ſellors, and Abettors of theſe miſchiefs in greateſt 
* Power andFayour with your Majeſty, and defended 
by You againſt the Juſtice, and Authority of your 
« High Court of Parliament ; whereby they are grown 
ce to that height and inſolence, as to manifeſt their rage 
* and malice againſt thoſe of the, Nobility, and others, 
«who are any whit inclinable to Peace, not without 
te great 3 of danger to your own Royal Per- 
* fon, it you ſhall not in all things concur with their 
* wicked and Trayterous courſes; have, for the juſt 
te and neceſſary defence of the Proteſtant Religion, of 
« your Majeſty's Perſon, Crown, and Dignity, of the 
«Laws and Liberties of the Kingdom, and the Pri- 
*yileges and Power of Parliament, taken up Arms, 
c and ee and authoriz'd Robert Earl of Eſſex 
*to be Captain General of all the Forces by us railed, 
*and to lead and conduct the fame againſt theſe Rebels 
* and Traytors, and them to ſubdue, and bring to con- 
* dign puniſhment ; and do moſt humbly beſeech your 
* Majeſty to withdraw your Royal Preſence and Coun- 
*tenance from thoſe wicked Perſons; and, if they 
* ſhall ſtand out in defence of their Rebellious and 
* unlawful attempts, that your Majeſty will leave them 


*to be ſuppreſt by that Power, which We have ſent | 


«againſt them; and that your Majeſty will not mix 


your own dangers with theirs, but in Peace and Safe. 
*ty, without your Forces, forthwith return to your 
* Parliament; and by their faithful Counſel and Ad- 
* vice, compoſe the preſent diſtempers and confuſion; 
* abounding in both your Kingdoms; and provide for 
the Security and Honour of yourſelf, and your Royal 
© Poſterity, and the proſperous Eſtate of all your Sub- 
te jects; wherein if your Majeſty pleaſe to yield to our 
* moſt humble, and earneſt deſires, We do, in the pre- 
* ſence of Almighty God, profeſs, that We will re- 
**ceive your Majeſty with all honour, yield you all due 
*obedience, and ſubjection, and faithfully endeayour 
*to ſecure your Perſon and Eſtate from all dangers, 
*and, to the uttermoſt of our Power, to procure and 
*eſtabliſh to your ſelf, and to your People, all the 
«bleſſings of a Glorious and Happy Reign. 

BesS1Des this, that it might appear, they were no- 
thing jealous or apprehenſive of the People's defection 
and revolt from Wa whereas before they had made 
the general deſire of the Kingdom the ground, and ar- 
gument for whatſoever they had done, and had on! 
invited Men to contribute freely what they thought fit, 
to the charge in hand, without compelling any who 
were unwilling; they now took notice not only of 
thoſe who oppoſed their proceedings, or privately dil- 
ſwaded other Men from concurring with them, but of 
thoſe, who cither out of fear, or covetouſneſs, or both, 
had neglected really to contribute; and therefore they 
boldly publiſh'd their Votes (which were Laws to the 


People, or of much more Authority) © That all ſuch «4 
* Perſons, as ſhould not contribute to the Charge of **» 
*the Common- wealth, in that time of eminent neceſ- jw 
te ſity, ſhould be difarm'd and ſecur'd; and that this % 


Vote might be the more terrible, they order'd, the 
ſame day, the Mayor and Sheriffs of London To ſearch 
the Houſes, and ſeiſe the Arms belonging to ſorc 


* Aldermen, and other wee 5e ſubſtantial Citizens 


* of London, whom they named in their Order; © For 
«that it appear'd by the report from their Committee, 
te that they had not contributed, as they ought, to the 
Charge of the Common-wealth. 
By this means the pooreſt, and loweſt of the Peo- 
le became Informers againſt the richeſt, and moſt ſub- 
tial; and the reſult of ſearching the Houſes and 
ſeiſing the Arms was the taking away Plate, and things 
of the greateſt Value, and very frequently plundering 
whatſoever was worth the keeping. They further ap- 
pointed, © That the Fines, Rents, and Profits, of 
* Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Deans, Deans and Chapters, 
*and of all Delinquents, who had taken up Atms 
* againſt the Parliament; or had been active in the 
* Commiſſion of Array, ſhould be Sequeſter'd for the 
«uſe and benefit of the Common-wealth. And that 
the King might not fare better than his Adherents, they 
directed“ All his Revenue, ariſing out of Rents, Fines 
ein Courts of Juſtice, Compoſition for Wards, and the 
*like, and all other his Revenue ſhould be brought 
into the ſeveral Courts, and other places, where they 
*ought to be paid in, and not iſſued forth, or paid 
*forth, until farther Order ſhould be taken hy both 
* Houſes of Parliament; without ſo much as aſſigning 
him any part of his Own, towards the ſupporr of his 
own Perſon. 

Tris ſtout invaſion of the People's property, and 
compelling them to part with what was molt precious 
to them, any part of their Eſtates, was thought by 
many an unpopular Act, in the morning of their Sove- 
raignty, and that it would wonderfully have irreconc!- 
led their new Subjects to them. But the ConduQcrs 
well underſtood, that their Empire already depended 
more on the Fear, than Love of the People; and that 
as they could carry on the War only by having Moncy 
enough to pay the Soldiers, fo, that whilſt they had 
That, probably they ſhould not want Men to recruit 
their Armies upon any miſadventure. 

Ir cannot be imagin'd, how great advantages the 
King receiy'd by the Parliament's rejecting the King 
Meſſages for Peace, and their manner in doing it. K 
Men's mouths were open d againſt them, the Meſſages 
and Anſwers bcing read in all Churches; they who 
could not ſerve him in their Perſons, contriv'd * vl 
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| leges were very plentifully ſupplied with Plate, which 


from the two Univerſities, in as ſhort a time as ſuch a 


_ ©livd; and adviſed, © He might be ſent to, who could 
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De Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


ſupply him with Money. Some eminent Governours 
in the Univerſities gave him notice that all the Col- 


would amount to a good Value, and lay ufelels in their 
Treaſuries, there being enough beſides for their Com- 
mon Uſe ; and there was not the leaſt doubt, but that 
whenſoever his Majeſty ſhould think fit to require that 
Treaſure, it would all be ſent to him. Of this the King 
had long thought, and, when he was at Nottingham, in 
that Melancholick ſeaſon, two Gentlemen were diſ- 
patch d away to Oxford, and to Cambridge ( Two to 
each) with Letters to the ſeveral Vice-Chancellors, 
that they ſhould move the Heads, and Principles of 
the ſeveral Colleges and Halls, that they would fend 
their Plate to the King ; private advertiſements being 
firſt ſent to ſome Truſty Perſons to prepare, and diſ- 

ſe thoſe, without whoſe conſent the Service could 
not be perform d. | 

Tu 1s whole Affair was tranſacted with ſo great ſe- 
crecy, and diſcretion, that the Meſſengers return d 


— 


Journey could well be made; and brought with them 
all, or very near all their Plate, and a conſiderable Sum 
of Money, which was ſent as a Preſent to his Majeſty 
from ſeveral of the Heads of Colleges, out of their own 
particular Stores; ſome Scholars coming with it, and 
helping to procure Horſes and Carts for the Service; all 
which came ſafe to Nottingham, at the time when there 
appear d no more expectation of a Treaty, and contri- 
buted much to raiſing the dejected Spirits of the place. 
The Plate was preſently weighed out, and deliver d to 
the ſeveral Officers, who were entruſted to make Levies 
of Horſe and Foot, and who receiv'd it as Money, the 
relt was carefully preſerv'd to be carried with the 
King, when he ſhould remove from thence; ſecret 
Orders being ſent to the Officers of the Mint, to be 
ready to come to his Majeſty aſſoon as he ſhould re- 

uire them, which he meant to do, aſſoon as he ſhould 
find himſelf in a place convenient. There was now no 
more complaining or murmuring. Some Gentlemen 
undertook to make Levies upon their Credit, and Inte- 
reſt, and others ſent Money to the King upon their own 
Inclinations. 

TareRE was a pleaſant Story, then much ſpoken 
of in the Court; which adminiſter'd ſome Mirth. There 
were two great Men who liv'd near Nottingham, both 
Men of great Fortunes and of great Parſimony, and 
known to have much Money lying by them. To the 
former the Lord Capel was 2 to the latter, ohn Aſb- 
burnham of the Bed Chamber, and of entire Confidence 
with his Maſter; each of them with a Letter, all writ- 
ten with the King's hand, to borrow of each ten or 
hye thouſand pounds. Capel was very civilly receiy'd 
by One, and entertain'd as well as the ill Accommoda- 
tions in his Houſe, and his manner of living would ad- 
mit. He expreſs d with wonderful civil profeſſions of 
Duty, The great trouble he ſuſtain'd, in not being 
*able to comply with his Majeſty's Commands: He 
faid, «All Men knew that he neither had, nor could 
have Money, becauſe he had every year, of ten or a 
*dozen which were paſt, purchaſed a thouſand pounds 
„Land a year; and therefore he could not be ima- 
*gin'd to have any Money lying by him, which he ne- 
*ver loy'dto have. But, 8 ſaid, he had a Neighbour, 
*wholiv'd within few Miles of him, who was good for 
nothing, and liv'd like a Hog, not allowing himſelf 
Neceſſaries, and who could not have ſo little as wen- 
*ty thouſand pounds in the Scurvy Houſe in which he | 


L 


oO 


not deny the having of Money; and concluded with 
great duty to the King, and deteſtation of the Parlia- 
ment, and as if he meant to conſider farther of the 
thing, and to endeavour to get ſome Money for him, 
which though he did not remember to ſend, his af. 
fections were good, and he was afterwards kill'd in 
the King's Service. 

ASKBURNH 4M got no more Money, nor half fo 
many good words. That Lord had ſo little Correſpon- 
dence with the Court, that he had never heard his 
Name, and when he had read the King's Letter, he 


* 


— 


ask d from whom it was; and when he told him, He | 


© ſaw it was from the King, he replied, That he was 
*not ſuch a fool as to believe it. That he had receiv'd 
Letters both from the King and his Father; and 
haſtily running out of the Room, return d with half a 
dozen Letters in his hand; ſaying, That thoſe were 
Tall the King's Letters, and that they always begun 
with Right Truſly and Well beloved, and the King's 
Name was ever at the Top; but this Letter begun 
with his own Name, and ended with your loving 
*Friend C. R. which he ſaid, he was ſure could not be 
*the King's hand. His other treatment was according 
to this, and after an ill Supper he was ſhew'd an in- 
different Bed; the Lord telling him, That he would 
©* confer more of the matter in the morning; he having 
{ent a Servant with a Letter to the Lord Falkland, who 
was his Wites Nephew, and who had ſcarce ever ſeen 
his Uncle. The Man came to Nottingham about Mid- 
night, and found my Lord Falkland in his Bed. The 
Letter was to tell him, That one Aſhburnham was with 
* him, who brought him a Letter, which he ſaid was 
*from the King; but he knew that could not be; and 
* therefore he defir'd to know, who this Man was 

whom he kept in his Houſe till the Meſſenger ſhoul 

**return. In ſpight of the Laughter, which could not 
be forborne, the Lord Falkland made haſte to inform 
him of the Condition and Quality of the Perſon, and 
that the Letter was writ with the King's own hand, 
which he ſeldom vouchſafed to do. And the Meſſen- 
ger returning early the next morning, his Lordſhip 
treated Mr 4ſbburnham with ſo different a reſpect, that 
he, who knew nothing of the cauſe, believ'd, that he 
ſhould return with all the Money that was deſir d. But 
it was not long before he was undeceiv d. The Lord 
with as cheartul a Countenance as His could be, for 
he had a very unuſual and unpleaſant Face, told him, 
That though he had no money Himſelf, but was in 
*extreme want of it, he would tell him where he 


* might have Money enough; that he had a Neigh- 


* bour, who liv'd within four or five Miles, that never 
**did good to any body, and lov'd no body but him- 
© ſelf, who had a world of Money, and could furniſh 
*the King with as much as he had need of, and if he 
te ſhould deny that he had money when the King ſent 
©to him, he knew where he had one Trunk full, and 
* would diſcoyer it; and that he was ſo ill beloy'd and 
ce had ſo few Friends, that no body would care how 
*the King uſed him. This good Counſel was all 
Mr” Afpburham could make of him: and yet this wretch- 
ed Man was ſo far from wiſhing well to the Parlia- 
ment, that when they had prevail d, and were poſſeſſed 
of the whole Kingdom, as well as of Nottinghamſhire, 
he would not giye them one penny ; nor compound for 
his Delinquency, as they made the having liv'd in the 
King's Quarters to be; but ſuffer d his whole Eſtate to 
be Sequeſter'd and liv'd in a very miſerable faſhion, 
only by what he could raviſh from his Tenants; who, 
though they paid their Rents ro the Parliament, were 
forced by his rage and threats to part with ſo much as 
kept him, till he died, in that Condition he choſe to 
live in: His Conſcience being powerful enough to de- 
ny Himſelf, though it could not diſpoſe him to grant 
to the King. And thus the two Meſſengers return'd 
to the King, ſo near the {ame time, that he who came 
firſt, bad not giyen his account to the King, before the 
other enter'd into his Preſence, 

Tre ſame day, a Gentleman in thoſe parts known 
to be very rich, being preſſed to lend the King five hun- 
dred pounds, ſent him a preſent of one hundred pieces 
in Gold; which, he ſaid, He had procur'd with great 
« difficulty ; and proteſted, with many execrable im- 
ce precations, that he had never in his life {cen five hun- 
te dred pounds of his own together; when, within one 
Month after the King's departure, the Parliament 
Troops, which borrow'd in another ſtyle, rook five 
thouſand pounds from him, which was lodg'd with 
him, in the Chamber in which he lay. Which is there- 
fore mention'd in this place, that upon this occaſion 
it may be ſeen, that the unthrifty retention of their 
Money, which poſſeſſed the Spirits of thoſe, who did 
really wiſh the King all the ſucceſs be wiſh'd for him- 
ſelf, was one unhappy cauſe of all his misfortunes * 
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and if they had, in the beginning, but lent the king the 
fifth part of what, after infinite loſſes, they found ne- 


ceſſary to ſacrifice to his Enemies, in the Concluſion, | 


to preſerve themſelves from total ruin, his Majeſty had 
been able, with God's bleſſing, to have preſervd Them, 
and to have deſtroy'd all his Enemies. 

Tan News of the important advantage before Mor- 
ceſter found the King at Cheſter, whither his Majeſty 
thought neceſſary to make a Journey himſelf, aſſoon as 
he came to Shrewsbury, both to aſſure that City to his 
Service, which was the Key to Ireland, and to counte- 
nance the Lord Strange (who, by the death of his Fa- 
ther, became Earl of Derby) againſt {ſome oppoſition 
be met with, on the behalf of the Parliament. Here 
Crane, ſent by Prince Rupert, gave his Majeſty an Ac- 
count of that Action; and prelented him with the En- 
ſigns, which had been taken; and inform'd him of the 
Earl of Eſex's being in Worceſter; which made the 
King return ſooner to Shrewsbury than he intended, and 
before the Earl of Derby was poſſeſſed of that Power, 
which a little longer ſtay would have given him. 

Px1NCE Rupert the ſame Night, after his Victory, 
finding the grols of the Rebels Army to be within five 
or ſix Miles, againſt which that City was in no degree 
Tenable, though all the King's Foot had been there, 
retir'd from Worceſter on the Welſh ſide of the River, 
without any diſturbance, into his Quarters near Shrews- 
bury, and with all his Priſoners, Colonel Sandys only ex- 
ceßted, whom he left to dye of his wounds there; 
the Eal of Eſex being ſo much ſtartled with this late 
Defeat, that he advanced not in two days after; and 
then being ſurely inform'd, that he ſhould find no re- 
ſiſtance, he enter'd with his Army into Worceſter ; uſing 
great ſeverity to thoſe Citizens, who had been Eminent- 
ly inclin'd tothe King's Service, and ſending the prin- 
cipal of them Priſoners to London. 

Urox the King's coming to Shrewsbury, there was 
a very great conflux of the Gentry there, and the 
Neighbourin 
affected, and made great profeſſions of Duty to his 
Majeſty: ſome of them undertook to make Levies of 
Horſe and Foot, and perform'd it at their own Charge. 


The Town was very Commodious in all reſpects, ſtrong 


in it's Situation ; and in reſpect of it's Neighbourhood 
to North Wales, and the ule of the Severn, yielded ex- 


ccllent Proviſions of all kinds; ſo that both Court and 


Army were very well accommodated, only the' in- 
cory diſeaſe of want of Money could not be aſſwa- 
ged in either. Yet whillt they fat ſtill, it was not ve- 


ry ſenſible, much leſs importunate. The Soldiers be- 
haved themſelves orderly, and the People were not 


inclin'd, or provoked to complain of their new Gueſts; 
and the remainder of the Plate, which was brought 
from the Univerſities, together with the ſmall preſents 


in Money, which were made to the King by many 
particular Perſons, ſupplied the preſent neceflary Ex- 
pences very conveniently, But it was eaſily diſcern'd, 

that, when the Army ſhould move, which the King 


refolv'd it ſhould do with all poſſible Expedition, the 
neceſſity of Money would be very great, and the Train 
of Artillery, which is commonly a Spunge that can 
hardly be fill'd, was deſtitute of all things neceſſary for 
motion. Nor was there any hope that it could march, 
till a good Sum of Moncy were aflign'd to it; ſome 
Carriage-Horles, and Waggons, which were prepar'd for 
the Service of Ireland, and lay ready at Cheſter, to be 


tranſported with the Earl of Leiceſter, Lieutenant of 


that Kingdom, were brought to Shrewsbury, by his Ma- 


jeſty's Order, for his own Train: and the Earl's paſ- 
lionate labouring to prevent, or remedy that Applica- 


tion, with ſome other reaſons, hinder'd the Earl him- 
lelf from purſuing that Journey; and in the end, de- 
priv'd him of that Province. But this ſeaſonable addi- 
tion to the Train encreaſed the neceſſity of Money, 
there being more uſe of it thereby. 
T wo Expedients were found to make ſuch a com- 
ctent proviſion for all wants, that they were at laſt 
en through. Some Perſon of that inclination had 
inſinuated to the King, that, If the Roman Catho- 
«licks, which that, and the adjacent Counties were 
ce well inhabited by, were ſecretly treated with, a con- 


Counties, which were generally well 


Ru. 

e ſiderable Sum of Money might be raiſed among them; 
te but it mult be carried with great privacy, that no 
ce notice might be taken of it, the Parliament havin 
declared ſo great Animoſities againſt them; nor did 
it in that conjuncture concern the King leſs that it 
ſhould be very ſecret, to avoid the ſcandal of a cloſe 
conjunction with the Papiſts, which was every day im- 
puted to Him. Upon many Conſultations how, and in 
what method to carry on this Deſign, the King was 
inform'd, © That if he would depute a Perſon, much 
*truſted by Him, to that Service, the Roman Catho- 
*licks would truſt him, and aſſign one or two of their 
* Body to confer with him, and by this means the work 
* might be carried on, Hereupon the King ſent for 
that Perſon, and told him this whole matter, as it is 
here ſet down, and required him to conſult with ſuch 
a Perſon, whom he would fend to him the next Morn- 
ing. The next Morning a Perſon of Quality very much 
truſted by all that Party, came to him to confer upon 
that Subject; and ſhewed a liſt of the Names of all the 
Gentlemen of Quality and Fortune of that Religion, 
who were all Convict Recuſants, and liv'd within thoſe 
Counties of Shrop-ſhire and Stafford. They appear'd 
to be a good Number of very valuable Men, on whoſe 
behalf he had only Authoriry to conclude, though he 
believ d that the method, they agreed on there, would 
be ſubmitted to, and contirm'd by that Party in all 
other places. He ſaid © They would by no means 
*hearken to any motion of the Loan of Money, for 
which they had paid ſo dear, upon their ſerving the 
King in that manner, in his firſt Expedition againſt 
the Scots. It was inthe end agreed upon, that the King 
ſhould write to every one of them to pay him an ad- 
vance of two, or three Years of fuch Rent, as they were 
every Year oblig'd to pay him, upon the compoſition 
they had made with him fortheirEſtates; which would 
amount to a conſiderable Sum of Money. And theſe 
Letters were accordingly writ, and within ten or twelve 
days, between four and five thouſand pounds were re- 
turn d to his Majeſty ; which was a ſeaſonable ſupply 
for his Affairs. 8 

Ar his return to Shrewsbury, the King found as much 
done towards his March, as he expected. And then 
the other Expedient (which was hinted before) for Mo- 
ney offer d it ſelf. There was a Gentleman of a very 
good Extraction, and of the beſt Eſtate of any Gentle- 
man of that Country, who liv'd within four or five miles 
of Shrewsbury, and was look d upon as a very prudent 
Man, and had a very powerful Influence upon that Peo- 
ple, and was of undoubted Affections and Loyalty to 
the King, and to the Government both in Church, and 
State: his Eldeſt Son was a young Gentleman of great 
Expectation, and of excellent Parts, a Member of the 
Houſe of Commons, who had behaved himſelf there 
very well. This Gentleman intimated to a friend of 
his, © That, if his Father might be made a Baron, he 
did believe he might be prevail'd with, to preſent 
© his Majeſty with a good Sum of Money. It was pro- 
poſed to the King, who had no mind to embrace the 
propoſition, his Majeſty taking occaſion often to ſpeak 
againſt“ making Merchandize of Honour; how much 
the Crown ſuffer d at preſent by the Licence of that 
«kind, which had been uſed during the Fayour of the 
Duke of Buckingham; and that he had not taken a 
e firmer Reſolution againſt many things, than againſt 
*this Particular Expedient for railing Money. How- 
ever, after he return'd from Cheſter, and found by the 
increaſe of his Levies, and the good diſpoſition all 
things were in, that he might in a ſhort time be able 
to March, and in ſo good a Condition, that he ſhould 
rather ſeek the Rebels, than decline meeting with 
them, if the indiſpenſable want of Money did not 
make his motion impoſſible ; the Merit and Ability of 
the Perſon, and the fair expectation from his Poſtert- 
ty, he having two Sons, both very hopeful, prerail d 
with his Majeſty to reſume the ſame overture; and in 
few days it was perfected, and the Gentleman was 
made a Baron; vlio preſented the Sum of Six thou- 
ſand pounds to his Majeſty ; whereupon all prepara- 
tions for the Army were proſecuted with effect. 

Ass oo as the King came to Shrewsbury, he 12 
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diſpatched his Letters and Agents into Wales, Cheſhire, would be pleaſed to receive it from ſuch Perſons, as 
and Lancaſhire, to quicken the Levies of Men which | © he ſhould ſend over with it. The Earl of Dorſet (by 
were making there, and return'd from Cheſter through | his F command, after it had been debated in 
the North part of Wales ( where he found the People Counci what Anſwer to return) ſent him word in wri- 
Cordial to him, and Arming themſelves for him) to ting,“ That the King had always been, and would 
Shresvsbury. The King's cuſtom was in all Counties, © be {till ready to receive any Petition from his two 
through which he paſſed, to cauſe the High Sheriff to | © Houſes of Parliament; and if the Earl had any ſuch 
draw all the Gentlemen, and the moſt ſubſtantial In- | ©to be preſented, if he ſent it by any Perſons, who 
habitants of thoſe parts together, to whom (beſides his | *itood not Perſonally accuſed by his Majeſty of High 
careſſing the principal Gentlemen ſeverally, familiar- | *© Treaſon, and excepted ſpecially in all offers of Par- 

„and very obligingly) he always ſpoke ſomething | * don made by him, the Perſons who brought it ſhould 

ablickly (which was afterwards Printed) telling them, | © be welcome; and the King would return ſuch an 
we „TAT it was a benefit to him from the Inſolen- © Anſwer to it, as ſhould be agreeable to Honour, and 
N cjes and Misfortunes, which had driven him about, | © Juſtice. Whether this limitation as to Meſſengers 
L. «chat they had brought him to ſo good a part of his | diſpleaſed them (as it was afterwards ſaid, that the 

a" « Kingdom, and to ſo faithful a part of his 33 Meſſengers appointed to have delivered it were the 
He hoped, neither They, nor He ſhould repent their | Lord Mandevil, and M. Hambden, who, they thought, 
„a coming together. He would do his part, that they | would have skill to make infuſions into many Perſons 

« might not; and of Them he was confident before he | then about his Majeſty; and the hopes of that acceſs 

„came. He told them, The Reſidence of an Army | being barred by that limitation, ai exception, they 

« was not uſually pleaſant to any place; and His might | would not ſend any other) or what other reaſon ſo- 

« carry more fear with it, ſince it might be thought | ever there was, the King heard no more of this Peti- 

(being robbed and ſpoiled of all his own, and ſuch | tion, nor any addreſs of that Nature, till he found, 

« Terror uſed to fright and keep all Men from ſup- | by ſome new Printed Votes, and Declarations, That 

«plying him) he muſt only live upon the Aid and | he was guilty of another breach of the Privilege of 

«Relief of his People. Bur he bid them not be afraid; | © Parliament, for having refuſed to receive their Peti- 

and laid, © He wiſhed to God, his poor Subjects ſuf- | tion, except it were preſented in ſuch a manner as 

*ferd no more by the Infolence, and Violence of that | *He preſcribed: Whereas they alone were Judges in 

„Army raiſed againſt him, though they had made | © what manner, and by what Perſons their own Peti- 

«themſelves wanton with Plenty, than they ſhould do tions ſhould be deliver'd, and he ought fo to receive 

by His; and yet he feared he ſhould not be able to | © them. So that Petition which is before ſet down in 

*»revent all Diſorders; he would do his beſt; and | the very terms it paſs'd both Houſes, was never de- 

e promiſed them, no Man ſhould be a loſer by him if | liver'd to his Majeſty. 

ehe could help it. He faid © He had ſent for a Mint, THERE cannot be too often mention of the wonder- Tye fangt 

*and would melt down all his own Plate, and expoſe | ful Providence of God, that from that low deſpiſed f'heKig's 

all his Land to ſale, or mortgage, that he might bring | condition the King was in at Nottingham, after the ſet- — 
che leaſt preſſure upon them. However, he invited | ting up his Standard, he ſhould be able to get Men, baty. 

them“ To do that for him, and themſelves, for the | Money, or Arms, fo that, within twenty days after 

maintenance of their Religion, and the Law of the | his coming to Shrewsbury, he refoly'd to march, in de- 

„Land (by which they enjoyed all that they had) | ſpight of the Enemy, cven towards London; his Foot 

©* which other Men did againſt them; he deſired them, | by this time, conſiſting of about fix thouſand; and his 

Not to ſuffer ſo good a Cauſe to be loſt, for want | Horſe of two thouſand; his Train in very good Or- 

*of ſupplying him with that, which would be taken | der, commanded by St Fohn Heydon. And though this 

*from them, by thoſe who purſued his Majeſty with | ſtrength was much inferior to the Enemy, yet as it was 

„that Violence. And whilſt thoſe ill Men ſacrificed | greater than any Man thought poſſible to be raiſed, ſo 

«their Money, Plate, and utmoſt Induſtry, to deſtroy | all thought it ſufficient to encounter the Rebels. Be- 

*the Common-wealth, They would be no leſs liberal | fides that it was confidently believ d (and not without 

*topreſerve it. He bid them aſſure themſelves, if it | fome grounds, upon correſpondence with ſome Offi- 

*pleaſed God to bleſs him with Succeſs, he would | cers in the other any that, as ſoon as the Armies 

*remember the Aſſiſtance every particular Man gave | came within any reaſonable diſtance of each other, ve- 

*him to his advantage. However it would hereafter | ry many Soldiers would leave their Colours, and come 

*(how furiouſly ſoever the minds of fome Men were | to the King; which expectation was confirm'd by di- 

*now poſſeſſed) be Honour and Comfort to them, | vers Soldiers, who every day dropped in from thoſe 

*that with ſome charge and trouble to themſelves, | Forces; and, to make themſelves welcome, told many 

they had done Their part to Support their King and | Stories of Their Fellows reſolutions, whom they had 

* Preſerve the Kingdom. left behind. | | 

His Majeſty always took notice of any particular | Ap this muſt be confeſs'd, that either by the care 

reports, which, either with reference to the publick, | and diligence of the Officers, or by the good inclina- 

or their private concerns, might make impreſſion upon | tions, and temper of the Soldiers themſelves, the Ar- 

that People, and gave clear Anſwers to them. With | my was in ſo good order and diſcipline, that, during 

this gracious and Princely demeanour, it is hardly | the King's ſtay at Shrewsbary, there was not any re- 

credible how much he won upon the People; ſo that | markable diſorder; the Cooney being very kind to 

not only his Army daily increaſed by Voluntiers (for | the Soldiers, and the Soldiers juſt, and regardful to the 

there was not a Man preſſed) but ſuch proportions of | Country. And by the free Loans and Contributions 

Plate, and Money, were voluntarily devine in, that | of the Gentlemen, and Subſtantial Inhabitants, but 

the Army was fully and conſtantly paid: the King | eſpecially\by the affiſtance of the Nobility, who at- 

having erected a Mint at Shrewsbury, more for reputa- | tended, the Army was ſo well paid, that there was 

tion than uſe: (For, for want of Work-men, and In- not the leaſt mutiny or diſcontent for want of pay; nor 

ſtruments, they could not Coyn a thouſand pounds a | was there any cauſe; for they ſeldom failed every week, 

week) and cauſing all his own Plate, for the Service of | never went above a fortnight unpaid. 
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his Houſhold, to be deliver d there, made other Men Tus greateſt difficulty was to provide Arms; of 
think, theirs was the leſs worth the preſerving. which indeed there was a wonderful ſcarcity, the King 
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SHORTLY after the Earl of Eſſex came to Worceſter, | being exceedingly diſappointed in his expectation of 

e ſent a Gentleman (Fleetwood, the ſame who had af- | Arms from Holland; a Veſſel or two having been taken 
terwards fo great power in the Army, but then a Trooper | by his own Ships, under the Command of the Earl of 
in his Guards) to Shrewsbury, without a Trumpet, or 22 ſo that, except eight hundred Muſquets, 
ny other ceremony than a Letter to the Earl of Der- | five hundred pair of Piſtols, and two hundred Swords, 
ſer; in which he faid, © He was appointed by the Par- which came with the Powder, landed in Tork-ſhire, as 
lament, to cauſe a Petition, then in his hands to be | is before mention'd, the King had none in his Maga- 
preſented to his Majeſty; and therefore deſired his | zine; fo that he was compell'd to begin at Nottingham, 
Lordſhip to know his Majeſty's pleaſure, when he and fo in all places as he June, to borrow the — 
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from the Train'd-bands ; which was done with {o | 


much warineſs and caution * it was known that 
thoſe Arms would, being left in thoſe hands, be em- 
ployed againſt him, or at leaſt be of no uſe to him) 
that it was done rather with their conſent, than by any 
conſtraint, and always with the full approbation of 
their Commanders. And therefore in Tork:ſhire, and 
Shrop-ſhire, where the Gentlemen very unskilfully i 
though with good meaning, deſired that the Arms 
might ſtill be left in the Country Men's hands, there 
was none of that kind of borrowing. But, in all places, 
the Noblemen, and Gentlemen of Quality, ſent the 
King ſuch ſupplies of Arms, out of their own Armo- 
ries (which were very mean) ſo that by all thoſe Means 
together, the Foot, all but three or four hundred; 
who marched without any Weapon but a Cudgel, were 
Arm'd with Muſquets, and Bags for their Powder, and 
Pikes; but, in the whole Body, there was not a Pike- 
man, had a Corſlet, and very few Muſqueteers who had 
Swords. Among the Horſe, the Officers had their full 
deſire, if they were able to procure old Backs, and 
Breaſts, and Pots with Piſtols, or Carabines, for their 
two or three firſt Ranks, and Swords for the reſt; 
themſelves (and ſome Soldiers by their examples) hav- 
ing gotten, beſides their Piſtols and Swords, a ſhort 
Pole-Ax. 2455 

Tun Foot were divided into three Brigades ; the 
firſt commanded by St Nicholas Byron, the ſecond by 
Colonel Harry Wentworth, the third by Colonel Richard 
Fielding, St Facob Aſtley, being Major General, and com- 
manding the Foot immediately under the General. 
For, though General Ruthen, who came to the King 
ſome few days before he left Shrewwsbury, was made 
Field Marſhal, yet he kept wholly with the Horſe to 
aſſiſt Prince Rupert: and St Arthur Aſton, of whoſe Sol- 
diery there was a very great eſteem, was made Colonel 
General of the Dragoons; which at that time, though 
conſiſting of two or three Regiments, were not above 
eight hundred, or a thoufand at the moſt. Moſt of the 
Perſons of Quality, except thoſe whole attendance was 
near the King's own Perſon, put themſelves into the 
King's Troop of Guards, commanded by the Lord 
Bernard Stewart; and made indeed fo gallant a Body, 
that, upon very modeſt computation, the Eſtate, and 
Revenue of that ſingle 'Troop, it was thought, might 
juſtly be valued at leaſt equal to all theirs, who then 
Voted in both Houſes, under the Name of the Lords 
and Commons of Parliament, which made and main- 
tain'd that War. Their Servants, under the command 
of Sr William Killigrew, made another full Troop, and 
always marched with their Lords and Maſters. 

Ix this equipage the King marched from Sbrewsbury 
on the 12th of October to Bridgenorth, never leſs bag- 
gage attending a Royal Army, there being not one 
Tent, and very few Waggons belonging to the whole 
Train; having in his whole Army not one Officer of 
the Field who was a Papiſt, except S* Arthur Afton, if 
he were one; and very few common Soldiers of that 
Religion, However the Parliament, in all their De- 
clarations, and their Clergy much more in their Ser- 
mons, aſſured the People, © That the King's Army 
*conlifted only of Papiſts, whilſt themſelves enter- 
tain'd all of that Religion, that they could get; and 
very many, both Officers and Soldiers, of that Religion 
engaged with them; whether it was that they really 


belicy'd, that That Army did deſire Liberty of Con- 


ſcience for all Religions, as ſome of the chief of them 
pretended, or that they deſired to divide themſelves 
for communication of Intelligence, and Intereſt. And 
here it is not fit to forget one particular, that when 
the Committee of Parliament appointed to advance 
the ſervice upon the Propoſition 25 Plate, and Horſes, 
in the County of Suffolk, ſent word to the Houſe of 
Commons, «That ſome Papiſts offer d to lend Money 
* upon thoſe Propoſitions, and deſired advice whether 
© they ſhould accept of it; it was Anſwer'd, © That if 
they offer d any conſiderable Sum, whereby it might 
*be conceiv d to proceed from a real affection to the 
© Parliament, and not out of Policy to bring themſelves 
«within their Protection, and ſo to excule their De- 


*linquency, it ſhould be accepted of, 
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Wuen the King was ready for his march, there wa; 


| {ome difference of opinion which way he ſhould take; 


many were of opinion that he ſhould march towarg; 
Worceſter, where the Earl of Eſſex ſtill remain'd ; thoſe 
Countries were thought well affected to the King; 
where his Army would be ſupplied - with proviſion, 
and encreaſed in Numbers; and that no time ſhould 
be loit in coming to a Battle; becauſe the longer it 
was deferred, the ſtronger the Earl would grow, þ 

the ſupplies which were every day ſent to him from 
London; and he had ſtore of Arms with him to ſu 

ply all defects of that kind. However it was thought 
more counſclable to march directly towards London, it 
being morally ſure, that the Earl of Eſſex would put 
himſelf in their way. The King had much confidence 


in his Horle (his Nephew Prince Rupert being in the 


head of them) which were fleſh'd by their ſucceſs at 
Worceſter ; and if he had made his march that way, he 


' would have been entangled in the incloſures, where his 
| Horſe would have been leſs uſeful ; whereas there were 


many open grounds near the other way, much fitter 
for an Engagement. And ſo, about the middle ot 
October, the King march d from Shrewsbury, and quar- 
ter'd that night at Bridgenorth, ten Miles from the 
other place, where there was a Rendezyous of the 


whole Army, which appear d very chearful; and thence 


to Wolverhampton, Bromicham, and Killingworth, a Houſe 
of the King's, and a very noble Seat, where the King 
reſted one day; where the Lord Chief juſtice Heath, 
who was made Chief Juſtice for that purpole ( Bram- 
ſton, a Man of great Learning and Integrity, being, 
without any purpoſe of disfavour, removed from that 
Office, becauſe he ſtood bound by Recognizance to at- 
tend the Parliament, upon an accuſation depending 
there againſt him) begun to ſit upon a Commiſſion of 
Oyer and Terminer, to attaint the Earl of Eſſex, and 
many other Perſons who were in Rebellion, of High- 
Treaſon. 

So ux days had paſſed without any notice of that 
Army; ſome reporting that it remain'd ſtill at }Vorce- 
fter, others, that they were march'd the direct way 
from thence towards London, But intelligence came 
from London, That very many Officers of Name, and 
«Command in the Parliament Army, had undergone 
ce that ſervice with a full reſolution to come to the 
* King, as ſoon as they were within any diſtance; and 
tit was wiſh'd, that the King would ſend a Proclama- 
tion into the Army it ſelf, and to offer pardon to all 
« who. would return to their obedience. A Proclama- 
tion was prepared accordingly, and all circumſtances 
reſoly'd upon, that a Herald ſhould be ſent to proclaim 
it in the Head of the Earl's Army, when it ſhould be 
drawn up in Battle. Bur, that and many other par- 
ticulars, prepared and reſolved upon, were forgotten, 
or omitted at the time appointed, which would not ad- 
mit any of thoſe formalitics. | 


Wren the whole Army marched together, there fs, 
was quickly diſcover'd an unhappy jealouſy, and divi- 4. 


ſion between the principal Officers, which grew quick- *. 
ly into a prefect Faction between the Foot and the 
Horſe. The Earl of Lindſey was General of the whole 
Army by his Commiſſion, and thought very equal to 
ic. But when Prince Rupert came to the King, which 


was after the Standard was ſet up, and receiv'd a Com- 


miſſion to be General of the Horſe, which, all Men 
knew, was deſign'd for him, there was a clauſe inſert- 


ed into it, exempting him from receiving Orders from 


any Body but from the King himſelf; which, upon the 
matter, ſeparated all the Horſe from any dependance 
upon the General, and had other ill conſequences in 
it: for when the King at Midnight, being in his Bcd, 
and receiving Intelligence of the Enemies motion, 
commanded the Lord Falkland, his principal Secreta- 
ry of State, to direct Prince Rupert, what he ſhould 
do, his Highneſs took it very ill, and expoſtulated 
with the Lord Falkland, for giving him Orders. He 
could not have directed his paſſion againſt any Man, 
who would feel or regard it leſs. He told him, That 
it was his Office to ſignify what the King bid him; 
which he ſhould always do; and that his Highnels, 
«in neglecting it, neglected the King; who did nei- 
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ther the Prince, nor his own Service any good, by | tween their Numbers, and the King's, the which they 
complying in the beginning with his rough Nature. found themſelves now decciv'd in. For two of their 
But the King was ſo indulgent to him, that he cook” | ſtrongeſt and beſt Regiments of Foot, and one Re- 
his advice in all things relating to the Army, and up-' | giment of Horſe, was a days march behind with their 
on the deliberation of their march, and the figure of | Ammunition. So that, though they were ſtill ſuperior Ii 
the Battle they reſolv d to tight in with the Enemy, in number, yet that difference was not {6 great as they 1 
he concurr d entirely with Prince Rupet's advice, re- | promiſed themfelves. However it cannot be denied 
jecting the opinion of the General, who preferr'd the chat the Earl, with great dexterity, perform'd wharſo- 
Order he had learned under Prince urice, and | ever could be expected from a Wile General. He 
Prince Harry, with whom he had ſerv'd at the ſame | chofe that ground which beſt liked him. There was 
time, when the Earl of Eſex and he, both of them, | between the Hill and the Town a fair Campaign, ſave 
had Regiments. The reſervedneſs of the Prince's Na- | that near the Town it was narrower, and on the right 
ture, and the little Education he then had in Courts, | hand ſome Hedges, and Incloſures: ſo that there he 
made him unapt to make acquaintance with ry of | placed Muſqueteers, and not above two Regiments of 
the Lords, who were thereby likewiſe diſcouraged from orſe, where the ground was narroweſt; but on his 
applying themſelves ro Him; whillt ſome Officers of | left Wing he laced a Body of a thouſand Horſe, Com- 
- the Horſe were well pleaſed to obſerve that ftrange- | manded by one Ramſey a Scorch-man ; the Reſerve of 
neſs, and fomented it; believing their Credit would | Horſe, which was a good one, was Commanded by 
be the greater with the Prince, and deſiring that no | the Earl of Bedford, General of their Horſe, and $S* 
other Perſon ſhould have any Credit with the King. | William Balfour with him. The General Himſelf was 
So the War was ſcarce begun when there appear d ſuch | with the Foot, which were order'd as much to ad- 
Faction and Deſigns in the Army, which Wiſe Met | vantage as might be. And in this poſture they ſtood 
look d upon as a very evil preſage; and the inconve- | from eight of the Clock in the morning. 
niencies, which flow'd. from thence, gave the King Ox the other fide, though Prince Rupert was early 
great trouble in a ſhort time after. l | in the morning with the greateſt part of the Horſe on 
bk Wirurx two days after the King march'd from | the top of the Hill, which gave the Enemy the firſt 
, Shrewsbury, the Earl of Eſſex moved from Morceſter to | Alarm of the neceſſity of fighting, yet the Foot were 
Keg. attend him, with an Army far Superior in Number to | quarter d at fo great a diſtance, that many Regiments 
the King's; the Horſe and Foot being compleatly | march'd ſeven or eight Miles to the Rendezvous, fo 
Arm'd, and the Men very well Exercifed, and the | that it was paſt one of the Clock, before the King's 
whole Equipage (being ſupplied out of the King's Ma- Forces march'd down the Hill; the General himſelf 
gazines) ſuitable to an Army ſet forth at the charge of | alighted at the head of his own Regiment of Foot, 
a Kingdom. The Earl of Bedford had the Name of | his Son the Lord Willoughby being next to him, with 
General of the Horſe, though that Command princi- | the, King's Regiment of Guards, in which was the 
poly depended upon St Wiliam Balfour. Of che No- King's Standard carried by St Edmund Verney Knight 
{bility he had with him the Lords Kimbolton, Saint- | Marſhal. - The King's right Wing of Horle was com- 
Fobn, Wharton, Roberts, and the Lords Rochford, and | manded by Prince Rupert, the left Wing by Mil- 
Fielding (whoſe Fathers, the Earls of Doyer, and Den- | mor Commiſlary General of rhe Horſe, who was aſſiſt- 
bigh, charg'd as Voluntiers in the King's Guards of | ed by Sr Arthur Afton with moſt of the Dragoons, be- 
Horſe) and many Gentlemen of Quality; but his Frain | cauſe that left Wing was oppoſed to the Enemies right, 
was ſo very great, that he could move but in flow | which had the ſhelter of fome Hedges lin'd with Muſ- 
marches. So that the two Armies, though they were | queteers: and the Reſerve was committed to St ohn 
but twenty Miles aſunder, when they firſt ſet forth, | Byron, and conſiſted indeed only of his own Regiment. 
and both march d the ſame way, gave not the leaſt diſj- Ar the entrance into the Field, the King's Troop of 
quiet in ten days march to each other; and in truth, | Guards, either provoked by ſome unſeaſonable Scoffs 
as it appear d afterwards,” neither Army knew where | among the Soldiery, or out of deſire of Glory, or both, 
the other was. (S141 39% IQOET ee! ' | beſoughr the King, That he would give them leave 
Tu King by quick marches, having ſeldom reſted | © to be abfent that day from his Perſon, and to Charge 
4 day in any place, came on Saturday the 22d of Ocho- | fin the Front among the Horſe, the which his Ma- 
ber, to Edgret a Village in Northampton-ſhire, within | jeſty conſented ro. They defir'd Prince Rupert © To 
four Miles of Banbun, in which the Rebels had a Gar- | give them that Honour which belonged to them; 
riſon. . Afſoon as he came thither he call'd a Council | who accordingly affign'd them the firſt place; which, 
of War, and Having no Intelligence that the Earl of though they perform'd their parts with admirable 
Eſſer was within any diſtance, it was refolv'd' the King | Courage, may well be reckon'd among the overſights 
Fand the Army ſhould. reſt in thoſe Quarters the next | of that day. 55 ; 
day, only: that S". Nichol as Byron ſhould march with | 1T was near three of the Clock in the Afternoon, 
This Brigade and attempt the taking in of Banbury. | before the Battle begun; which, at that time of the 
Wich this Reſolution the Council broke up, and all | year, was ſo late, that ſome were of opinion, © That the 
Men went to their Quarters, which: were at a great | © buſineſs ſhould: be deferr'd till the next day. But 
diſtance, without any: apprehenſion of an Enemy. But | againſt that there were many objections, © The King's 
that night about twelve of the Clock, Prince Rupert Numbers could not encreaſe, the Enemies might; 
ſent the King word, That the Body of the Rebel's | for they had not only their Garriſons, Warwick, Co- 
Army was within ſeven or Eight Miles, and that ventry, and Banbury within diſtance, bur all that Coun- 
the head Quarter was at a Village call'd Keinton on | try ſo devoted to them, that they had all Proviſions 
"the Edge of Warwickſhire; and that it would be | brought to them, without the leaſt Trouble; whereas, 
in his Majeſty's power, if he thought fit, to fight a | on the other fide, the People were ſo diſaffected to the 
Battle the next day; which his Majeſty liked well, | King's Party, that they had carried away, or hid all 
aud therefore immediately diſpatched Orders to croſs | their Proviſions, inſomuch as there was neither Meat 
the deſign for Banbury, & And that the whole Army | for Man, or Horſe; and the very Smiths hid them- 
*ſhould: draw to a Rendezvous on the top of Kdge- ſelves, that they might not be compell d to ſhoe Horſes, 
Hill; which was a high Hill about two Miles from | of which in thoſe ſtony ways there was great need. 
; where the head Quarter of the Earl was, which | This proceeded not from any radical Malice, or diſ- 
had a clear proſpect af all that Valle. l affection to the King's Cauſe, or his Perſon, though it 
b In the morning being Sunday the 23% of October, | is true, that circuit in which this Battle was fought 
when the Rebels were beginning their March (for they | being very much in the Intereſt of the Lord Say, an 
ſulpected not the King's Forces to be near) they per- | the Lord Brooke, was the moſt eminently corrupted of 
cew a fair Body of Horſe on the top of that Hill, | any County in England; but by the reports, and infu- 
and eaſily anch their March was not then to be | ſions which the other very diligent Party had wrought 
ar. It-is certain they were exceedingly ſurpriſed, | into the People's belief; © That the Cavaliers were of 
ving never had any other Confidence of their Men, | a Fierce, Bloody, and Licentious diſpoſition, and that 
n by the diſparity they conclude would be ſtill be- | © they committed all ba ang of Cruelty _ a In- 
| | 2 * habitants 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


c habitants of thoſe places where they came, of which, 
« Robbery was the leaſt: ſo that the poor People 
thought there was no other way to preſerve their 
Goods, than by hiding them out of the way; which 
was confeſſed by them, when they found how much 
that information had wronged them, by making them 
ſo injurious to their Friends. And therefore where the 
Army reſted a day they found much better Entertain- 
ment at parting, than when they came; for it will not 
be denied, that there was no Perſon of Honour or 
Quality, who pr not punctually and exactly for what 
they had; and there was not the leaſt violence or diſ- 
order among the Common Soldiers in their march, 
which ſcaped exemplary puniſhment, fo that at Bro- 
mic bam, a Town fo generally wicked, that it had riſen 
upon ſmall Parties of the King's, and kill'd, or taken 
them Priſoners, and ſent them to Coventry, declaring 
a more peremptory Malice to his Majeſty than any 
other place, two Soldiers were executed, for having 
taken ſome {mall trifle of no value out of a Houſe, 
whoſe owner was at that time in the Rebel's Army. 
So ſtrict was the diſcipline in this Army; when the 
other, without controul, practiſed all the diſſoluteneſs 
imaginable. But the march was ſo faſt, that the leaving 
a good Reputation behind them, was no Harbinger 
to provide for their better Reception in the next Quar- 
ters. So that their wants were ſo great, at the time 
when they came to Edge-Hill, that there were very 
many Companies of the Common Soldiers, who had 
ſcarce eaten Bread in eight and forty hours before. 
The only way to cure this was a Victory; and there- 
forc the King gave the Word, though it was late, the 
Encmy keeping their ground to receive him without 
Advancing at all. 

I'x this hurry, there was an omiſſion of ſomewhat, 
which the King intended to have executed before the 
beginning of the Battle. He had cauſed many Procla- 


mations to be Printed of Pardon to all thoſe Soldiers 


who would lay down their Arms, which he reſolv'd, 
as is {aid before, to have ſent by a Herald to the Earl 
of Eſſex, and to have found ways to have ſcatter d, and 
diſper/ed them in that Army, aſſoon as he underſtood 
they were within any diſtance of him, But all Men 
were now ſo much otherwiſe buſied, that it was not 
ſoon enough remember'd; and when it was, the Pro- 
clamations were not at hand; which, by that which 
follows, might probably have produced a good effect. 
For as the right Wing of the King's Horſe advanced 
to Charge the left Wing, which was the groſs of the 
Enemy's Horle; Sr Faithful Forteſcue (who, having his 
Fortune and Intereſt in Ireland, was come out of that 
Kingdom to haſten ſupplies thither, and had a Troop 
of Horſe raiſed for him for that Service, but as man 

other of thoſe Forces were, ſo his Troop was likewiſe 
diſpoſcd into that Army, and he was now Major to S* 
William Waller; He) with his whole Troop advanced 
from the groſs of their Horſe, and diſcharging all their 
Piſtols on the ground, within little more than Cara- 
bine ſhot of his own Body, preſented Himſelf, and his 
Troop to Prince Rupert ; and immediately, with his 
Highneſs, charg'd the Enemy. Whether this ſuddain 
Accident, as it might very well, and the not knowing 
how many more were of the ſame mind, each Man 
looking upon his Companion with the ſame apprehen- 


fon as upon the Enemy, or whether the terror of 


Prince Rupert, and the King's Horſe, or all together, 


with their own evil Conſciences, wrought upon them, 


I know not, but that whole Wing, having unskilfully 
diſcharg'd their Carabines and Piſtols into the Air, 
wheel'd abour, the King's Horſe charging in the flank 
and rear, and having thus abſolutely routed them, pur- 
ſued them flying; and had the execution of them above 
two Miles. : 

Tas left Wing, Commanded by M* Wilmer, had as 
good ſucceſs, though they were to charge in worſe 


— 


m__ 


as the other. The Reſerve ſeeing none of the Enemy; 
Horſe left, thought there was nothing more to be 
done, but to purſue thoſe that fled; and could not be 
contain d by their Commanders; but with Spurs and 
looſe Reigns follow d the Chaſe, which their left Wing 
had led them. And by this means, whilſt moſt Men 
thought the Victory unqueſtionable, the King was in 
danger of the ſame Fate which his Predeceſſor Henn 
the Third had at the Battle of Lewes againſt his Ba- 
rons; when his Son the Prince, having routed their 
Horſe, follow'd the Chaſe ſo far, that, before his re. 
turn to the Field, his Father was taken Priſoner; and 
ſo his Victory ſerv'd only to make the misfortunes of 
that day the more intolerable. For all the King's Horſe 
having thus left the Field, many of them only follow. 
ing the Execution, others intending the Spoil in the 
Town of Keinton, where all the Baggage was, and the 
Earl of Eſex's own Coach, which was taken, and 
brought away; their Reſerve, Commanded by St WW. 
liam Balfour, moved up and down the Field in good 
Order, and marching towards the King's Foot pre- 
tended to be Friends, till obſerving no Horſe to be 
in readineſs to charge them, they brake in upon the 
Foot, and did great Execution. Then was the Gene- 
ral the Earl of Lindſey, in the head of his Regiment, 
being on Foot, ſhot in the Thigh; with which he 
tell, and was preſently encompaſs d with the Enemy; 
and his Son, the Loek Os pioufly endeavour- 
ing the Reſcue of his Father, taken Priſoner with him. 
Then was the Standard taken (St Edmund Verney, who 
bore it, being kill d) but Reſcued again by Captain 
John Smith, an Officer of the Lord Grandiſon's Regi- 
ment of Horſe, and by him brought off. And if thoſe 
Horſe had beſtirr'd themſelves, they might with little 
difficulty have deſtroy'd, or taken Priſoner the King 
Himſelf, and his two Sons, the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Zork, being with fewer than one hundred 
Horſe and thoſe without Officer or Command, within 
half Muſquer ſhot of that Body, before he ſuſpected 
them to be Enemies. 

Wu Prince Rupert return'd from the Chaſe, he 
found this great alteration in the Field, and his Ma- 
jelty himſelf with few Noblemen, and a ſmall Retinue 
about him, and the hope of fo Glorious a Day quite 
vaniſh'd. For though moſt of the Officers of Horſe 
were return'd, and that part of the Field cover'd again 
with the looſe Troops, yet they could not be perſwad- 
ed, or drawn to charge either the Enemies Reſerve 
of Horſe, which alone kept the Field, or the Body of 
their Foot, which only kept their ground. The Of- 
ficers pretending, ** That their Soldiers were fo diſ- 
e perſed, that there were not ten of any Troop toge- 
*ther; and the Soldiers, that their Horſes were ſo 
«tired, that they could not charge. But the truth is, 


where many Soldiers of one Troop of Regiment were 


rallied together, there the Officers were wanting; and 
where the Officers were ready, there the Soldiers were 
not together; and neither Officers, nor Soldiers de- 
ſired to move without thoſe who properly belonged to 
them. Things had now ſo ill an aſpect, that many 
were of an opinion, that the King ſhould leave the 
Field, though it was not eaſy to adviſe whither he 
ſhould have gone; which if he had done, he had left 
an abſolute Victory to thoſe, who even at this time 
thought themſelves overcome. But the King was po- 
ſitive againſt this advice, well knowing, that as that 
Army was raiſed by his Perſon and Preſence only, ſo 


| it could by no other means be kept together; and be 


thought it Unprincely, to forſake Them who had for- 
ſaken all they had to ſerve him: beſides, he obſerv'd 
the other ſide looked not as if they thought themſelves 
Conquerors; for that Reſerve, which did ſo much 
miſchief before, fince the return of his Horſe, be- 


took themſelves to a fixt ſtation between their Foot, 


which at beſt could but be thought to ſtand their 
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ground, among hedges, and through gaps and ditches, 
which were lind with Muſqueteers. But Sr Arthur 
Aſton, with great Courage and Dexterity, beat off thoſe 
Muſqueteers with his Dragoons; and then the right 
Wing of their Horſe was as eaſily routed and diſperſed 
as their left, and thoſe follow d the Chaſe as furiouſly 


ground, which two Brigades of the King's did with 
equal Courage, and gave equal Vollies; and therc- 
fore he try'd all pothble ways to get the Horſe to 
charge again; eaſily diſcerning, by ſome little attempts 
which were made, what a notable impreſſion à bri 


one would have. made upon the Enemy. And whes 
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he {aw it was not to be done, he was content with their 
only ſtanding (till. Without doubt, if either Party had 
known the Conſtitution of the other, they- had not 

arted ſo fairly; and, very probably, which ſoever had 
Lads a bold offer, had compals'd his end upon his Ene- 
my. This made many believe, though the Horſe vaunt- 
wi themſelves aloud to have done their part, that the 
good Fortune of the firlt part of the day, which well 
managed would have {ſecured the reſt, was to be im- 

uted rather to their Enemy's want of Courage, than 
to their own Virtue (which after fo great a Victory, 
could not ſo ſoon have forſaken them) and to the ſud- 
Jain and unexpected revolt of St Faithſul Forteſcue with 
a whole Troop, no doubt much to the conſternation 
of thoſe he left; though they had not fo good For- 
tune as they deſerv'd ; for by the negligence of not 
throwing away their Orange Tawny Scarfs, which they 
all wore as the Earl of Eſſexs Colours, and being im- 
mediately engaged in the charge, many of them, not 
fewer than ſeventcen or eighteen, were ſuddainly kill'd 
by thoſe to whom they joyn'd themſelves. 

I x this doubt of all ſides, the Night, the Common 
Friend to weary'd and diſmay'd Armies, parted them ; 
and then the King cauſed his Cannon, which were 
ncarelt the Enemies, to be drawn off; and with his 
whole Forces himſelf ſpent the Night in the Field, 
by ſuch a fire as could be made of the little wood, 
and buſhes which grew thereabouts, unreſfolv'd what 
to do the Next Morning; many reporting, © That the 
Enemy was gone; but when the Day appear'd, the 
contrary was diſcover'd: for then they were ſeen ſtand- 
ing in the ſame poſture and place in which they fought, 
from whence the Earl of Eſſex, wiſely, never ſuffer'd 
them to ſtir all that Night; preſuming reaſonably, 
that if they were drawn off never fo little from that 
place, their Numbers would leſſen, and that many 
would run away; and therefore he cauſed all manner 
of Provitions, with which the Country ſupplied him 
plentifully, ro be brought thither to them for their 
refreſhment, and repoſed himſelf with them in the 
place; beſides, that Night he receiv'd a great addition 
of. ſtrength, not only by Rallying thoſe Horſe, and 
Foot, which had run out of the Ficld in the Battle, 
but by the Arrival of Colonel Hambden, and Colonel 
Grantham, with two thouſand freſh Foot (which were 
reckon d among the beſt of the Army) and five hun- 
dred Horſe, which marched a Day behind the Army 
for the Guard of their Ammunition, and a great part 
of their Train, not ſuppoſing there would have been 
any Action that ol have requir'd their preſence. 


All the advantage this ſeaſonable Recruit brought them, 


was to give their old Men ſo much Courage as to 
keep the Field, which it was otherwiſe believ'd, they 
would hardly have been perſwaded to have done. In 
the other Army, after a very cold Night ſpent in the 
Field, without any refreſhment of Victual, or Provi- 
ſion for the Soldiers (for the Country was ſo diſaffect- 
ed, that it not only not ſent in Proviſions, but Sol- 

diers, who ſtragled into the Villages for relief, were 
| Knocked in the head by the Common People) The 
King found his Troops very thin; for though by Con- 
ference with the Officers, he might reaſonably con- 
clude, that there were not many ſlain in the Battle, 
yer a third part of his Foot were not upon the place, 
and of the Horſe many miſſing; and they that were 
in the Field were fo tired with Duty, and weaken'd 
with want of Meat, and ſhrunk up with the cruel Cold 
of the Night (for it was a terrible Froſt, and there was 
no ſhelter of either Tree or Hedge) that though they 
had reafon to believe, by the ſtanding {till of the Ene- 
my, whilſt a ſmall Party of the King's Horſe, in the 
morning, took away four Pieces of their Cannon very 
near them, that any offer towards a charge, or but 
marching towards them, would have made a notable 


impreſſion in them, yet there was ſo viſible an averſe- 


nels from it in moſt Officers as well as Soldiers, that 

the King thought not fit to make the attempt; but 

contented himſelf to keep his Men in Order, the Body 

of Horſe facing the Enemy upon the Field where they 
foughr. 


Towarxps Noon the King Reſolv'd to try that 


expedient, which was prepared for the day before; and 
lent Sr Willam le Neve Clarencieux King at Arms, to 
the Enemy, with his Proclamation of Pardon to ſuch 
as would lay down Arms; believing though he expect- 
ed then little benefit by the Proclamation, that he 
ſhould, by that means, receive ſome advertiſement of 
the condition of the Army, and what Priſoners they 
had taken (for many Perſons of Command and Quali- 
ty were wanting) giving him order likewiſe to dcfire 
to ſpeak with the Earl of Lindſey, who was known 
to be in their hands, Before Sr lian came to the 
Army, he was recciv'd by the out-Guards, and Con- 
ducted, with ſtrictneſs Tram he might ſay, or publiſh 
nothing among the Soldiers) to the Earl of Eſſex ; 
who, when he offer'd to read the Proclamation aloud, 
and to deliver the effect of it, that he might be heard 
by thoſe who were preſent, rebuked him, with ſome 
roughneſs, and charged him, *As he lov'd his life, not 
eto preſume to ſpeak a word to the Soldiers; and af- 
ter ſome few queſtions, ſent him preſently back well 
guarded through the Army, without any anſwer at all. 
At his return he had ſo great and feeling a ſenſe of the 
danger he had paſſed, that he made little Obſervation 
of the Poſture or Numbers of the Enemy : Only he 
ſeem d to have ſeen, or apprehended ſo much trouble 
and diſorder in the faces 42 the Earl of Eſſex, and the 
principal Officers, about him, and ſo much dejection 
in the Common Soldiers, that they looked like Men 
who had no farther Ambition, than to keep what the 
had left. He brought word of the death of the Earl 
of Lindſey ; who, being carried out of the Field a Pri- 
ſoner, into a Barn of the next Village, for want of a 
Surgeon, and ſuch Accommodations as were neceſſary 
within few hours died with the loſs of blood, his wound 
not being otherwiſe Mortal or dangerous. This was 
imputed to the Inhumanity of the Earl of Eſſex, as if 
he had purpolely neglected, or inhibited the perform- 
ing any neceſſary Offices to him, out of the Inſolence 
of his Nature, and in Revenge of ſome former unkind- 
neſſes, which had paſs'd between them. But, I pre- 
ſume, it may be with more juſtice attributed to the 
hurry, and diſtraction of that ſcaſon, when, being ſo 
unſecure of their Friends, they had no thoughts vacant 
for their Enemies. For it is not to be deny'd at the 
time when the Earl of Lindſey was taken Priſoner, the 
Earl of Eſſex thought himſelf in more danger; and 
among his faults, want of Civility and Courteſy was 
none. 

Tu x Number of the ſlain, by the Teſtimony of the 
Miniſters, and others of the next Pariſh, who took 
care of the Burying of the Dead, and which was the 


only Computation that could be made, amounted to 


above five thouſand ; whereof two parts were conceiv'd 
to be of thoſe of the Parliament Party, and not above 
a third part of the King's. Indeed the loſs of both 
ſides was ſo great, and ſo little of Levy we appear'd 
in either, that the Victory could ſcarce be imputed 
to the One or the Other. Vet the King's keeping the 
Field, and having the Spoil of it, by which many Per- 
ſons of Quality, who had lain wounded in the Field 
were preſery'd, his purſuing afterwards the ſame de- 
ſign he had when he was diverted to the Battle, and 
ſuccceding in it (which ſhall be touch'd anon) were 
greater Enſigns of Victory on that fide, than taking 
the General Priſoner, and the taking the Standard, 
which was likewiſe recover'd, were on the other. Of 
the King's the principal Perſons, who were loſt, were 
the Earl of Lindſey, General of the Army, the Lord 
Stewart, Lord Aubigney Son to the Duke of Lenox, and 
Brother to the then Duke of Richmond and Lenox, S* 
Edmund Verney, Knight Marſhal of the King's Horle, 
and Standard Bearer, and ſome others of leſs Name, 
though of great Virtue, and good Quality. 

Tat Earl of Lindſey was a Man of very noble Ex- 
traction, and Inherited a great Fortune from his An- 
ceſtors; which though he did not manage with ſo great 
care, as if he deſired much to improve, yet he left it in 
a very fair Condition to his Family, which more in- 
rended the increaſe of it. He was a Man of great Ho- 
nour, and ſpent his Youth, and Vigour of his Age in 
Military Actions and Commands abroad : and _ 
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he indulged to himſelf great Liberties of Life, yet he 
ſtill preſerr d a very good Reputation with all Men, 
and a very great Intereſt in his Country, as appear'd 
by the Supplies he, and his Son, brought to the King's 
Army ; the ſeveral Companies of his own Regiment of 
Foot, being Commanded by the principal Knights and 
Gentlemen of Lincoln-ſhire, who engaged themſelves in 
the Service principally out of their Perſonal Affection 
to Him. He was of a very generous Nature, and pun- 
ctual in what he undertook, and in exacting what was 
due to him; which made him bear that reſtriction 
fo heavily, which was put upon him by the Commiſſion 
granted to Prince Rupert, and by the King's preferring 
the Prince's Opinion, in all matters relating to the 
War, before His. Nor did he conceal his Reſent- 
ment: the day before the Battle, he faid to ſome 
Friends, with whom he had uſed freedom, That he 
ce id not look upon himſelf as General; and therefore 
te he was reſolv'd, when the day of Battle ſhould come, 
ce that he would be in the head of his Regiment as a 
«private Colonel, where he would dye. He was car- 
ried out of the Field to the next Village, and if he 
could then have procured Surgeons, it was thought his 
wound would not have proved mortal. And as ſoon as 
the other Army was compoled by the coming on of the 
Night, the Earl of Eſſex, about midnight, ſent St Wil- 
liam Balfour, and ſome other Officers to ſee him, and 
to offer him all offices, and meant himſelf to have viſit- 
ed him. They found him upon a little ſtraw in a poor 
Houſe, where they had laid him in his Blood, which 
had run from him in great abundance, no Surgeon 
having been yet with him, only he had great vivacity 
in his looks; and told them, He was ſorry to fee ſo 
* many Gentlemen, ſome whercof were his old Friends, 
* engaged in ſo foul a Rebellion; and principally di- 
rected his diſcourſe to St William Balfour, whom he put 
in mind of © The great obligations he had to the King; 
ce how much his Majeſty had diſobliged the whole En- 
*zliſh Nation by putting him into the Command of 
the Tower; and that it was the molt odious ingrati- 
*rude in Him to make him that return. He wiſh'd 
them to tell my Lord Eſſex, © That he ought to caſt 
* himſelf at the King's feet to beg his pardon, which 
* if he did not ſpeedily do, his Memory would be odious 
ce to the Nation; and continued this kind of diſcourſe 
with ſo much vehemence, that the Officers by degrees 
withdrew themſelves, and prevented the Viſit the Earl 
of Eſſex intended him, who only ſent the beſt Surgeons 
to him, but in the very opening of his wounds he died 
before the morning, only upon the loſs of Blood. He 
had very many Friends, and very few Enemies; and 
died generally lamented. 

T nt Lord Aubigney was a Gentleman of great hopes, 
of a gentle and winning diſpoſition, and of very a Ft 
Courage : he was kill'd in the firſt charge with the 
Horſe; where, there being ſo little reſiſtance, gave oc- 
caſion to ſuſpect that it was done by his own Lieute- 
nant, who was a Dutch-man, and had not been ſo pun- 
ctual in his duty, but that he receiv'd ſome reprehen- 
ſion from his Captain, which he murmur'd at. His 
Body was brought off, and buried at Chriſt-Church in 
Oxford; his two younger Brothers, the Lord Fohn and 
the Lord Bernard Stewart, were in the ſame Battle, and 
were afterwards both kill'd in the War, and his onl 
Son is now Duke. of Richmond. S* Edmund Verney hath 
been mention d before; he was a Perſon of great Ho- 
nour and Courage, and loſt his Life in that charge, 
when Balfour, with that Reſerve of Horſe, which had 
been ſo long undiſcern d, broke into thoſe Regiments; 
but his body was not found. 

Ox the Parliament Party that periſhed, the Lord 
Saint- Fohns of Bletnezo, and Charles Eſſex, were of the 
beſt Quality. The laſt had been bred up a Page un- 
der the Earl of Eſſex, who afterwards, at his charge, 
2 him to a Command in Holland; where he 
ivd with very good reparation, and preſerv'd the cre- 
dit of his decay'd Family: and as ſoon as the Earl un- 
fortunately. accepted this Command, he thought his 
gratitude obliged him to run the fortune of his Patron, 
and out of pure kindneſs to the Perſon of the Earl, 
as many other Gentlemen did, engaged himſelf againſt 


the King without any Malice or Rebellion in his hear; 
towards the Crown. He had the Command of a Regi. 
ment of Foot, and was eſteem'd the beſt and moſt ex. 
pert Officer of the Army, and was kill'd by a Muſquet 
ſhot in the beginning of the Battle. The Lord Saint. 
Johns was eldeſt Son to the Earl of Bullingbrooke, and 
got himſelf fo well belov'd by the reputation of his 
Courteſy and Civility, which he expreſs d towards all 
Men, that though his parts of underitanding were ye. 
ry ordinary at beſt, and his courſe of life licentious and 
very much depraved, he got credit enough, by en- 
gaging the principal Gentlemen of Bedfordſhire and 
Hertfordſhire to be bound for him, to contract a debt 
of fifty or threeſcore thouſand pounds; for the pay. 
ment whereof the fortune of the Family was not en- 
gaged, nor in his power to engage. So that the cla- 
mour of his debts growing importunate, ſome years be- 
fore the Rebellion, he left the Kingdom and fled into 
France; leaving his vaſt debt to be paid by his Sure- 
ties, to the utter ruin of many Families, and the ro- 
table impairing of others. In the beginning of the Par- 
liament, the King was prevailed with to call him to the 
Houle of Peers, his Father being then alive, upon an 
aſſurance, © That by his preſence and liberty, which 
te could by no other way be ſecured, means would be 
e found out to pay his debts, and free ſo many worthy 
ce Perſons from their engagements : Beſides that the 
e times being like to be troubleſome, the King might 
*be ſure of a faithful Servant, who would always ad- 
*yance his ſervice in that Houſe. But the King had 
very ill fortune in conferring thoſe graces, nor was his 
ſervice more paſſionately, and inſolently oppoled b 
any Men in that Houſe, than by thoſe, who upon thol 
profeſſions were advanced by him from the condition 
of Commoners. And this Gentleman, from the firſt 
hour of his fitting in that Houſe by the King's ſo ex- 
traordinary grace, was never known to concur in any 
one Vote tor the King's Service, that recciv'd any op- 
poſition: and, as ſoon as it was in his power, he re- 
ceivd a Commiſſion with the firſt to Command 2 
Troop of Horſe againſt him, in which he behaved him- 
ſelf ſo ill, that he received ſome wounds in running 
away; and being taken Priſoner died before the next 
morning, without any other ſigns of repentance, than 
the canting words, That he did not intend to be 
«againſt the King, but wiſh'd him all happineſs: fo 
great an influence the firſt ſeeds of his birch had upon 
his Nature, that how long ſoever they were conceal d, 
and ſeem'd even buried in a very different breeding 
and converſation, they ſprung up, and bore the ſame 
fruit upon the firſt occafion. And it was an obſerva- 
tion of that time, that the Men of molt licentious lives, 
who appear d to be without any ſenſe of Religion, ot 
reverence to virtue, and the moſt unreſtrain'd by any 
obligations of conſcience, betook themſelves to that 
Party, and pretended an impulſe of Religion out of 
fear of Popery; and on the other ſide, very many Per- 
ſons of Quality, both of the Clergy and Laiety, who 
had ſuffer d under the imputation of Puritaniſm, and 
did very much diſlike the proceedings of the Court, 
and oppoſed them upon all occaſions, were yet ſo much 
ſcandalized at the very approaches to Rebellion, that 
they renounced all their old Friends, and applied 
themſelves with great Reſolution, Courage, . Con- 
ſtancy to the King's Service, and continued in it to the 
end, with all the diſadvantages it was liable to. 
PRISONERSõ taken by the Enemy were, the Lord 
Willoughby, haſtily and piouſly endeavouring the reſcue 
of his Father; Sr Thomas Lunsford, and St Edward 
Stradling, both Colonels; and St William Vavaſour ; who 
commanded the King's Regiment of Guards under the 
Lord Willoughby ; and ſome other inferior Command- 
ers. There were hurt, Sr Facob Aſtley, and St Nicholas 
Byron, and more dangerouſly Colonel Charles Gerrard, 
who, being ſhot in the thigh, was brought off the 
field without any hopes of Life, but recover d to act a 
great part afterwards in the War; Sr George Strode, and 
ſome other Gentlemen who ſerv'd among the Foot; 
for of the Horſe there was not an Officer of Name, 
who receiv'd a Wound, the Lord Aubigney only ex- 
cepted; ſo little reſiſtance did that part of the 3 
make. 
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make. Of the Rebels there were ſlain, beſides the 
Lord Saint- Johns, Colonel Charles Eſſex, the Soldier of 
whom they had the beſt opinion, and who had al- 
ways, till this laſt Action, preſerved a good reputation 
in the world, which was now the Worſe, over and 
above the Guilt of Rebellion, by his having ſworn to 
the Queen of Bohemia, by whoſe interceſſion he pro- 
cured leave from the Prince of Orange to go into Eng- 
land, © That he would never ſerve againſt the King: And 
many other of obſcure Names, though Officers of good 
Command. There were a good Number of their Of- 
kcers, eſpecially of Horſe, taken Priſoners, but oe 
that ſome of them were Parliament Men) of mean Qua- 

lity in the world, except only S. William Eſſex the Fa- 

ther of the Colonel, whoſe wants, from having waſted 

a very great Fortune, and his Son's invitation, led him 

into that Company; where he was a private Captain of 
his Regiment. 

Wu the Armies had thus only look'd one upon 
another, the whole day, and it being diſcern'd that 
the Enemy had drawn off his Carriages, the King di- 
rected all his Army to retire into their old Quarters, 
preſuming (as it prov'd) that many of thoſe who were 
wanting would be found there. And fo himſelf with 
his two Sons went to Edgecot, where he lay the night 
before the Battle, reſolving to reſt the next day, both 
for the refreſhing his wearied, and even tired Men, 
and to be inform'd of the motion and condition of 
the Enemy, upon which ſome Troops of the King's 
Horſe attended. The Earl of Eſſex retired with His to 
Warwick-Caſtle, whither he had ſent all his Priſoners; 
ſo that, on the Tueſday morning, the King was in- 
form'd, that the Enemy was gone, and that ſome of 
his Horſe had attended the rear of the Enemy almoſt 
to Warwick, and that they had left many of their Car- 
riages, and very many of their wounded Soldiers at 
the Village next to the Field; by which it appear'd 
that their remove was in haſte, and not without ap- 
prehenſion. 

Ar TER the Horſe had march'd almoſt to Warwick, 
and found the Coaſt clear from the Enemy, they re- 
turn d to the Field to view the dead Bodies, many go- 
ing to enquire after their Friends who were miſſing, 
where they found many not yet dead of their wounds, 
but lying frripp'd among the dead; among whom, with 
others, young M Scroop brought off his Father, S Ger- 
vas Scroop ; who, being an old Gentleman of great for- 
tune in Lincoln - ſhire, had raiſed a Foot Company 
among his Tenants, and brought them in to the Earl of 
Lindſey's Regiment, out of devotion and reſpect to his 
Lonlſkip, as well as duty to the King ; and had, about 
the time that the General was taken, fal'n with ſixteen 
wounds in his body and head; and had lain ſtri p'd 
among the dead, from that time, which was # + do 
three in the afternoon on Sunday, all that cold night, 
all Monday, and Monday night, and till Tueſday even- 
ing, for it was ſo late before his Son found him; whom 
with great piety he carried to a warm Lodging, and af- 
terwards to Oxford, where he wonderfully recover'd. 

he next morning after, being Wedneſday, there was 
another Gentleman one Bellingham, of an ancient ex- 
tration, and the only Son of his Father, found among 
the dead, and brought off by his Friends, with twenty 
wounds; who, after ten days, died at Oxford, by the 
negligence of his Surgeons, who left a wound in his 
thigh, of it ſelf not dangerous, undiſcern'd, and fo by 
feſtering deſtroyed a body very hopefully recover d of 
thoſe which were only thought Mortal. The Sur- 
cons were of opinion, that both theſe Gentlemen owed 

eir lives to the inhumanity of thoſe who ſtripp'd 
them, and to the coldneſs of the nights, which ſto p'd 
their blood, better than all their skill, and Media 
ments could have done, and that if they had been 

rought off within any reaſonable diſtance of time af- 
ter their wounds, they had undoubtedly periſhed. 

On Wedneſday Morning, the King drew his Army 
to a Rendezvous, where he found his Numbers great- 


ery many of the Common Soldiers out of cold, and 
unger, had found their old Quarters. So that it was 


had recover d a ſtrange chearfulneſs into all Men, that 
there were not in that Battle loſt above three hundred 
Men at moſt. There the King declar'd General Ru- 
then General of his Army in the place of the Earl of 
Lindſey ; and then marched to Ayno, a little Village 
two Miles diſtant from Banbury, of which his Majeſty 
that day took a View, and meant to attempt it the 
next day following. There was at that time in Ban- 
bury Caſtle a Regiment of cight hundred Foot, and a 
Troop of Horſe, which, with Spirits proportionable, 
had been enough to have kept ſo ſtrong a 55 from an 
Army better prepar d to haye aſſaulted it, than the 
King's then was, and at a ſeaſon of the year more com- 
modious for a Siege. And therefore many were of opi- 
nion, that the King ſhould have march'd by it, with- 
out taking notice of it, and that the engaging before 
it, might prove very prejudicial to him. That which 
prevail'd with him to ſtay there, beſides the Courage 
of his Soldiers, who had again recover'd their appe- 
tite to Action, was, that he could not well reſolve whi- 
ther to go; for till he was inform'd what the Earl of 
Eſſex did, he knew not how to direct his march; and 
if the Enemy advanced upon him, he could not Fight 
in a place of more advantage. And therefore, having 
ſent a Trumpet to ſummon the Caſtle, and having firſt 
taken the Lord Say's Houſe at Broughton, where there 
was ſome ſhew of reſiſtance, and in it a Troop of 
Horſe, and ſome good Arms, the Cannon were plant- 
ed againſt the Caſtle, and the Army drawn out before 
it; but, upon the firſt ſhot made, the Caſtle ſent to 
treat, and upon leave to go away without their Arms, 
they fairly and kindly deliver'd the place; and half the 
Common Soldiers at the leaſt readily took Conditions, 
and put themſelves into the King's Army, the reſt of 
the Arms came very ſeaſonably to ſupply many Sol- 
diers of every Regiment, who either never had any 
before, or had loſt them in the Battle. 

Tus laſt ſucceſs declared where the Victory was 
before at = cio] for though the routing of their 
Horſe, the having kill'd more upon the place, and 
taken more Priſoners, the number of the Colours won 
from the Enemy (which were near forty in number) 
without the loſs of above three or four, and laſtly the 
taking four pieces of their Cannon the next morning 
after the Bartle, were ſo many Arguments that the 
Victory inclined to the King: On the other fide, the 
loſs of the General himſelf, and ſo many Men of Name 
either kill'd or taken Priſoners, who were generall 
known over the Kingdom (whereas, beſides the Lord 
Saint-Johns, and Colonel Eſſex, the names of the reſt 
of that Party were ſo obſcure, that neither the one 
fide ſeem'd to be gainers by having taken or kill'd 
them, nor the other fide to be loſers by being without 
them) the having kept the Field laſt, were ſufficient 
teſtimonies at the leaſt that they were not overcome. 
But now the taking of Banbury, which was the more 


being, before the Battle, deſign d for that Service, then 
'recall'd to the Field, and after that Field fought, and 
the Retreat of the Enemy, the readvancing upon it, 
and taking it, was fo undeniable an Argument that the 
Earl of Eſex was more broken and ſcatter'd than at 
firſt he appear'd to be, that the King's Army was look'd 
upon as Victorious. A Garriſon was put into Banbu- 

„and the Command thereof committed to the Earl 
of Northampton, and then the King march'd to his own 
Houſe at Woodftock.; and the next day with the whole 
Army to Oxford, which was the only City of England 
that he could fay was entirely at his devotion; where 
he was receiy'd by the Univerſity, to whom the Inte- 
grity and Fidelity of that Place is to be imputed, with 
all joy and acclamation. 


died of their wounds after they were carried off, and, 
of thoſe, who run away in the beginning, more ſtaid 
away than return d; and which was more, they who 


really beliey'd upon this view, when this little reſt 


run fartheſt and faſteſt told ſuch lamentable Stories of 
Tet a the 


Banbury 
Caſtle ſur- 
render'd to 


the King. 


ſignal, by the circumſtances of that part of the Armies 


Taz Earl of Eſſex continued ſtill at Warwick, re- me condi- 
pairing his broken Regiments and Troops, which eve- — of the 
ry day leſſen d and impair'd; for the number of his fen, Amy 
ſlain Men was greater than it was reported to be, there g. the 


being very many kill'd in the Chaſe, and many who 


arl of Eſ- 


Fight. 
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not Command, but was carrie 


the defeat, and many of them ſhew'd ſuch hurts, that 
the terror thereof was even ready to make the People 
revolt to their Allegiance in all places. Many of thoſe 
who had ſtood their ground, and behav'd themſelves 
well in the Battle, cither with remorſe of Conſcience, 
horror of what they had done, and ſcen, or wearineſs 
of the Duty and Danger, withdrew themſelves from 
their Colours, and ſome from their Commands. And 
it is certain many engaged themſelves firſt in that Ser- 
vice, out of an opinion, that an Army would procure 
a Peace without Fighting; others out of a defire to 
{ſerve the King, and reſolving to go away themſelves, 
and to carry others with them, aſſoon as they ſhould 
find themſelves within a ſecure diſtance to do it; both 
theſe being, contrary to their expectation, brought to 
Fight, the latter not knowing how to get tothe King's 
Army in the Battle, diſcharged themſelves of the Ser- 
vice aſſoon as they came toWarwick; ſome with leave, 
and {ome without. 
troubled his Excellency, was the Temper and Conſti- 
tutions of his new Malters; who, he knew, ee 
no leſs from him than a Victory compleat, by his bring- 
ing the Perſon of the King alive or dead to them; 
and would conſider what was now fallen out, as it 
was ſo much leſs than they look'd for, not as it was 
more than any body elſe could have done for them. 
However, he gave them a glorious account of what had 
paſſed, and made as if his ſtay at Warwick were rather 
to reccive new Orders and Commands from them, than 
out of any weakneſs or inability to purſue the old, and 
that he attended the King's motion as well as if he had 
been within ſeven Miles of him. 

IT is certain the conſternation was very great at 
London, and in the two Houſes, from the time that 
they heard, that the King march'd from Shrewsbury 
with a form'd Army, and that he was reſolv'd to Fight, 
aſſoon as he could meet with Theirs. However, they 
cndeavour'd ro keep up confidently the ridiculous opi- 
nion among the Common People, that the King hid 

ti about in that Army of 
the Cavaliers, and was deſirous to eſcape from them; 
which they hoped the Earl of Eſſex would give him 
opportunity to do. The firſt news they heard of the 
Armies being engaged, was by thoſe who fled upon the 
firſt Charge ; who made marvellous haſte from the 
place of danger, and thought not themſelves ſafe, till 
they were gotten out of any poſſible diſtance of being 
purſued. It is certain, though it was paſt two of the 
Clock before the Battle begun, many of the Soldiers, 
and ſome Commanders of no mean Name, were at S* 
Albans, which was near thirty Miles from the Field, be- 
fore it was dark. Theſe Men, as all Runaways do for 
their own excuſe, reported all for loſt, and the King's 
Army to be ſo terrible, that it could not be encoun- 
ter d. Some of them, that they might not be thought 
ro come away before there was cauſe, or whilſt there 
was any hope, reported the progreſs of the Battle, 
and preſented all thoſe n things, and the cir- 


cumſtances by which every part of the Army was de- 


feated, which their terrified fancies had ſuggeſted to 
them whillt they run away; ſome had ſeen the Earl of 
Eſſex (lain, and heard his dying words; © Thar every 
« one ſhould ſhift for himſelf, for all reſiſtance was to 
ce no 3 So that the whole City was, the Mon- 
day, full of the defeat; and though there was an Ex- 
preſs, from the Earl of Eſſex himſelf, of the contrary, 
there was not Courage enough left to believe it, and 


every hour produced ſomewhat to contradict the re- 


ports of the laſt. Monday in the afternoon, the Earl 


of Holland produced a Letter in the Houſe of Peers, 


which was written the night before by the Earl of E/- 
ſex, in which all particulars of the day were ſet down, 
and © The pron which had in the beginning been 
* made upon his Horſe, but that the concluſion was 
* proſperous. Whilſt this was reading, and every Man 
greedily digeſted the good news, the Lord Haſtings, 
who had a Command of Horſe in the Service, enter'd 
the Houſe with frighted and ghaſtly looks, and poſi- 
tively declar'd “ all to be loſt, againſt whatſoever the 

ce believ'd or flatter'd themſelves with. And > Bana 
it was evident enough that he had run away from the 


But that which no doubt moſt 


beginning, and only loſt his way thither, moſt Men 
look'd upon him as the laſt Meſſenger, and even ſhut 
their Ears againſt any poſſible comfort; ſo that with- 
out doubt very many, in the horror and conſternation 
of eight and forty hours, paid and underwent a full 
penance and mortification 1 the hopes, and inſolence 
of three Months before. At the laſt, on M edneſda 
morning, the Lord Wharton, and Mr William Strode, 
the one a Member of tlie Houſe of Lords, the other 
of the Commons, arriv'd from the Army, and made ſo 
full a relation of the Battle, © Of the great Numbers 
*{lain on the King's part, without any conſiderable 
«loſs on their ſide, of the miſerable and weak Condi- 
*tion the King's Army was in, and of the Earl of 
* Eſex's Reſolution to purſue him, That they were not 
now content to be Savers, but Voted, © That their 
Army had the Victory; and appointed a day for a So- 
lemn Thankſgiving to God for the fame; and that {6 
great a Joy might not be enjoy'd only within thoſe 
Walls, they appointed thoſe two truſty Meflengers to 
communicate the whole relation with all circumſtan- 
ccs to the City; which was conven'd together at the 
Guild-Hall to receive the fame. But by this time, ſo 
many Perſons, who were preſent at the Action, came 
to the Town of both ſides (for there was yet à free in- 
tercourſe with all Quarters) and ſome diſcourſes were 
publiſh'd how little either of theſe two Meflengers had 
{cen themlelyes of that days buſineſs, that the City 
{cem'd not ſo much all at their Relations, as the 
Houſes had been; the King's taking Banbury, an4 
marching afterwards to Oxford, and the reports from 
thoſe parts of his Power, with the Earl of Eſſexs lying 
{till at Warwick, gave great Argument of diſcourſe; 
which grew the greater by the commitment of ſeveral 
Perſons, for reporting © That the King had the better 
*of the Field; which Men thought would not have 
been, if the ſucceſs had been contrary ; and therefore 
there was nothing ſo generally ſpoken of, or wiſh'd for, 
as Peace. : 
Tuxy who were really well affected to the King, 
and from the beginning oppoſed all the extravaganccs, 
for of ſuch there were many in both Houſes, who could 
not yet find in their Hearts to leave the Company, 
ſpake now aloud © That an humble Addreſs to the 
King for the removal of all miſunderſtandings, was 
*both in Duty neceſſary, and in Policy convenient. 
The half-hcarted, and half witted People, which made 
much the Major part of both Houſes, plainly diſcern'd 
there mult be a War, and that the King at leaſt would 
be able to make reſiſtance, which they had been pro- 
miſed he could not do, and ſo were equally paſſionate 
to make any Overtures for Accommodation. They on- 
ly who had contriv'd the miſchief, and already had 
igeſted a full change and alteration of Government, 
and knew well, that all their Arts would be diſcover'd, 
and their Perſons odious, though they might be ſe- 
cured, violently oppoſed all motions of this kind. 
Theſe Men preſs d earneſtly © To ſend an Expreſs to 
their Brethren of Scotland, to invite, and conjure them 
*to come to their Aſſiſtance, and to leave no way un- 
* thought of, for ſuppreſſing, and totally deſtroying all 
e thoſe who had preſum d to fide with the King. This 
overture of calling the Scots in again was as Unpopulat 
a thing, as could be mention'd ; beſides that it im- 
plied a great and abſolute diſfidence in their ow! 
{trength, and an acknowledgment that the People of 
England ſtood not ſo generally affected to their deſirc, 
which they had hitherto publiſh'd, and urged, as the 
beſt Argument to juſtify thoſe deſires. Therefore the 
wiſe Managers of that Party, by whoſe conduct they 
had been principally govern'd, Cem d fully to concur 
with thoſe who defir'd Peace, And to ſend an hum- 
te ble Addreſs to the King, which they confeſſed to be 
e due from them as Subjects, and the only way to pi” 
*cure happineſs for the Kingdom. And having hefe 
by render d themſelves gracious, and gained credib, 
they adviſed them © So to endeavour Peace, that they 
might not be diſappointed of it, and wiſh'd them 
* To conſider that £ King's Party were high up”! 
e the ſucceſs of having an Army (of which they had 


e rcaſonably before deſpair'd) though not upon ** 
| thing 
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thing that Army had yer done. That it was appa- 
«rent, the King had Miniſters ſtirring for him in the 
« North, and in the Weſt, though hitherto with little 
« effet; and therefore if they ſhould make ſuch an 
« Application for Peace, as might imply the giving over 
«che thoughts of War, they muſt expect ſuch a Peace 
cas the mercy of thoſe whom they had provoked would 
« conſent to. Bur if as: would ſteddily purſue thoſe 
« Counſels as would make their ſtrength formidable, 
« they might then expect ſuch moderate Conditions, as 
« they might, with their Own, and the Kingdoms Safe- 
«ry, ſecurely ſubmit to. That therefore the Propo- 
T Con of ſending into Scorland was very ſeaſonable ; 
. not that it could be hoped, or was deſir d, that they 
c ſhould bring an Army into England of which there 
«was not like to be any need; but that That King- 
dom might make ſuch a declaration of their Affe- 
« &jons, and readineſs to aſſiſt the Parliament, that the 
«King might look upon them with the more conſi- 
« deration, as a Body not eaſily to be oppreſſed, if he 
« ſhould infiſt upon too high Conditions. 

By this Artifice, whilſt they who preſſed a Treaty 
thought, that That being once conſented to, a Peace 
would inevitably be concluded, the ſame day that a 
Committee was appointed © To prepare heads of an 
« humble Addreſs unto his Majeſty, 2 compoſing the 
«preſent Differences, and Diſtractions, and ſettling the 
« Peace of the Kingdom (which was a great condeſcen- 
fion) they made no ſcruple to declare © That the pre- 
« parations of Forces, and all other neceſſary means 
«for defence, ſhould be proſecuted with all vigour ; 
and thereupon requir'd *All thoſe Officers and Soldiers, 
«who had left their General, of which the Town was 
te then full, upon pain of Death, to return to him; and 
for his better recruit, ſolemnly declar'd, © That in ſuch 
© times of Common danger and neceſſity, the Intereſt 
E *©of Private Perſons, ought to give way to the Publick; 

b and therefore they ordain'd, that ſuch Apprentices, 
as would be Liſted to ſerve as Soldiers for the defence 
Bw of the Kingdom, the Parliament, and City (with 
(their other uſual expreſſions of Religion, and the 
*King's Perſon ) their Sureties, and ſuch as ſtood en- 
*-aged for them, ſhould be ſecured againſt their Ma- 
te ſters; and that their Maſters ſhould receive them 
again at the end of their Service, without imputing 
*any loſs of time to them, but the ſame ſhould be 
*reckon'd as well ſpent, according to their Indentures, 
*as if they had been {till in their Shops. And by this 
means many Children were engag'd in that Service, 
not only againſt the Conſent, but againſt the Perſons 
7 _ Fathers, and the Earl recciv'd a notable ſupply 

ereby. 

"yok , in return for their Conſent that a formal 
and perfunctory Meflage ſhould be ſent to his Majeſty, 
whereby they thought a Treaty would be mer up- 
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on, they procur d at the ſame time, and as an Expe- 
dient for erg this material and full Declaration of 


both Houſes to the Subjects of Scotland, which they 
caus d with all expedition to be ſent into that Kingdom. 


Y Wr the Lords and Commons, aſſembled in the 
% Parliament of England, conſidering with what Wiſ⸗ 

— dom and Publick Affection, Our Brethren of the King- 
dom of Scotland did concur with the endeavours of 
*this Parliament, and the deſires of the whole King- 
dom in procuring, and eſtabliſhing a firm Peace and 
*Amity between the two Nations, and how lovingly 
*they have ſince invited Us to a nearer, and higher 
*degree of Union in matters concerning Religion, and 
Church Government, which We have moſt willingly 
te and affectionately embraced, and intend to purſue, 
cannot doubt but they will, with as much forward- 
"neſs and affection, concur with Us in ſettling Peace 
*in this Kingdom, and preſerving it in their Own; 
*that fo We may dy __y the benefit of that 
ke Amity and Alliance, fo happily made, and ſtrongly 
2 confirm'd betwixt the two Nations. Wherefore, as 
We did about a year fince, in the firſt appearance of 
: Trouble then beginning among them, actually de- 
Clare, that in our ſenſe and apprehenſion of the Na- 

tional Alliance betwixt Us, We were thereby bound 


cc 


* to apply the Authority of Parliament, and Power of 
*this Kingdom to the preſervation, and maintenance 
*of their Peace: And, ſeeing now that the Troubles 
*of this Kingdom are grown to a greater height, and 
te the ſubtle practices of the Common Enemies of the 
„Religion, and Liberty of both Nations, do appear 
* with more evident ſtrength, and danger than they 
* did at that time, We hold it neceſſary to declare, 
that, in Our Judgment, the fame obligation lies upon 
te our Brethren, by the aforemention'd Act, with the 
* Power and force of that Kingdom, to aſſiſt Us in re- 
© preſſing thoſe among Us, who are now in Arms, and 
* make War, not only without conſent of Parliament, 
*but even againſt the Parliament, and for the deſtru- 
« &ion thereof. 

*WHeEREFoORE We have thought good to make 
* known unto Our Brethren, that his Majelty hath given 
Commiſſion to divers eminent and known Papilts, to 
© raiſe Forces, and to compoſe an Army in the North, 
*and other parts of this Kingdom, which is to joyn 
*with divers Forreign Forces, intended to be Tranſ- 
ce ported from beyond the Seas, for the deſtruction of 
*rhis Parliament, and of the Religion, and Liberty of 
*the Kingdom: and that the principal part of the 
—_ and their Adherents, have likewiſe invited his 
Majeſty to raiſe another Army, which in his own Per- 
e {on, he doth conduct againſt the Parliament, and the 
*City of London, Plundering and Robbing ſundry well 
tc affected Towns within their power; and in proſecu- 
tion of their Malice, they were ſo preſumptuous, and 
* ee of his Majeſty's Reſolutions, that they 
*forbear not thoſe Outrages in places to which his 
* Majeſty hath given his Royal Word and Protection; 
tea great cauſe and incentive of which Malice, pro- 
e ceeds from the deſign they have to hinder the Re- 
*formation of Eccleſiaſtical Government in this King- 
* dom, ſo much longed for by all the true Lovers of 
*the Proteſtant Religion. 

«AND 23 We farther deſire Our Brethren of 
te tlie Nation of Scotland, to raiſe ſuch Forces as they 
ce ſhall think ſufficient for ſecuring the Peace of their 
* own Borders, againſt the ill affected Perſons there, 
*and likewiſe to aſſiſt Us in ſuppreſſing the Army of 
te Papiſts, and Forreigners; which, as We expect, will 
ce ſnortly be on foot here, and if they be not timely pre- 
te vented, may prove as miſchievous and deſtructive to 
*that Kingdom, as to our ſelves. And though We 
te ſeek nothing from his Majeſty that may diminiſh his 
* juſt Authority, or Honour, and have by many hum- 
«ble Petitions, endeavour d to put an end to this un- 
ce natural War and Combuſtion in the Kingdom, and to 
* procure his Majeſty's Protection, and Security for 
e our Religion, Liberty, and Perſons (according to 
te that great Truſt which his Men is bound to by 
ce the Laws of the Land) and ſhall {till continue to re- 
ce new our Petitions in that kind; yet, to our great 
ce grief, We ſee the Papiſtical and Malignant Council 
ce ſo prevalent with his Majeſty, and his Perſon ſo en- 
te gaged to their power, that We have little Bos of 
«better ſucceſs of our Petitions than We formerly had; 
te and are thereby neceſſitated to ſtand upon our jult 
ce Defence, and to ſeek this ſpeedy and powerful Aſſi- 
«ſtance of our Brethren of Scotland, according to that 
« A& agreed upon in the Parliament of both King- 
te doms, the Common Duty of Chriſtianity, and the 
© particular Intereſts of their own Kingdom: To which 
We hope God will give ſuch a bleſſing, that it may 
ce produce the preſervation of Religion, the Honour, 
> Ges, and Peace of his Macy, and all his Subjects, 
te and a more ſtrict conjunction of the Counſels, Deſigns, 
ce and Endeavours of both Nations, for the comfort and 
te relief of the Reform'd Churches beyond Sea. 


IT will not be here unſeaſonable to take ſome ſhort Ti condi- 
Survey of the Affections and Inclinations of Scotland; ais, 
the ordering and well diſpoſing whereof, either fide rheKyngdorn 
ſufficiently underſtood, would be of moment, and ex- I nne 
traordinary importance in the growing Contention. | 
From the time of the King's being laſt there, when he 
had fo fully comply'd with all they had deſir d, both 


| for the publick Government, and their private Advance- 
| Uunu ments, 
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ments, that Kingdom within it ſelf enjoy'd as much 
Quiet and Tranquillity as they could deſire; having 
the convenience of disburdening themſelves of their 
late Army into Ireland ; whither their old General Leſlie, 
then made Earl of Leven, was imploy'd in his full Com- 
mand by the King and the two Houſes, at the charge 
of England. So that many believ'd ey had been ſo 
abundantly ſatisfied with what they had already got- 
ten from England, that they had no farther projects 
upon this Kingdom, but meant to make their Fortunes 
by a new Conqueſt in Ireland, where they had a very 
great part of the Province of Ulſter planted by their 
own Nation, So that, according to their rules of good 
Husbandry, they might expe& whatſoever they got 
from the Rebels to keep for themſelves. And the King 
himſelf was fo confident that the Affections of that 
People could not be ſo corrupted towards him, as to 
make a farther attempt upon him, that he believ'd 
them, to a degree, ſenſible of their former breach of 
Duty, and willing to repair it by any Service. Leſlie 
himſelf had made great acknow len, and great 
profeſſions to him, and had told him, © That it was 
* nothing to promiſe him, that he would never more 
ce bear Arms againſt him, but he promiſed he would ſerve 
his Majeſty upon any Summons without asking the 
«Cauſe. The Earl of Lowdey, and all the reſt, who 
had miſled the People, were poſleſs'd of whatſoever 
they could defire, and the future Fortune of that Na- 
tion ſeem'd to depend wholly upon the keeping up the 
King's full Power in This. 
H1s Majeſty had, from time to time, given his 
Council of that Kingdom fall relations of all his dit- 
ferences with his Parliament, and had carefully ſent 
them the Declarations, and publick Paſſages of both 
ſides, and they had always return'd very ample expreſ- 
ſions of their Affections and Duty, and expreſs'd a great 
ſenſe of the Parliament's proceedings towards him. 
And ſince the time of his being at Tork,, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, in whoſe Integrity and Loyalty he 


was leaſt ſecure, had been with him; and ſeem'd ſo 


well fatisfied with the Juſtice and Honour of his Ma- 
jeſty's carriage towards the Parliament, that he writ to 
the Scotiſh Commiſſioners at London, in the name, and 
as by the direction of the Lords of the Secret Council 
of that Kingdom, That they ſhould preſent to the 
ce two Houſcs the deep ſenſe they had of the Injuries 
cc and Indignities, which were offer'd to the King, whoſe 
* juſt Rights they were bound to defend; and that 
ce they ſhould conjure them, to bind up thoſe wounds 
*«which were made, and not to widen them by ſharp- 
te neſs of Language; and to give his Majeſty ſuch real 
ce ſecurity for his Safety among them, — an. effectual 
«declaring againſt Tumults, and ſuch other Actions as 
t were juſtly offenſive to his Majeſty, that he might be 
ve induced to reſide nearer to them, and comply with 
*them in ſuch Propoſitions as ſhould be reaſonabl 
made; with many ſuch expreſſions, as together wit 
his return into Scotland without coming to London, where 
he was expected, gave them fo much offence and jea- 
louſy, that they never communicated that Letter to the 
Houſes, and took all poſſible care to conceal it from 
the People. 

T ne Marquis Hamilton had been likewiſe with his 
Majeſty at Tori, and finding the Eyes of all Men di- 
rected towards him with more than ordinary jealouſy, 
he offer'd the King to go into Scotland, with many Al- 
ſurances and undertakings, confident © That he would 
eat leaſt keep that People from doing any thing, that 
© might ſeem to countenance the carriage of the Par- 
*liament. Upon which promiſes, and to be rid of him 
at Jork, where he was by all Men look'd upon with 
marvellous prejudice, the King ſuffer'd him to go, with 
fall Aſſurance that he would, and he was ſure he could, 
do him very good Service there: as, on the other fide, 
in his own Court he was ſo great an offence, that the 
whole Gentry of Tork-ſhire, who no doubt had infuſions 
to that purpoſe from others, had a deſign to have Pe- 
tition'd the King, that the Marquis might be ſeque- 
ſter'd from all Councils, and preſence at Court, as a 
Man too much truſted by them who would not truſt his 


Majeſty. 


LasTLy, the King had many of the Nobility of 
Scotland then attending, and among thoſe the Earl of 
Calandar, who had been Lieutenant General of the 
Scotiſh Army, when it Invaded England, and had freely 
confels'd to his . upon what errors and miſtake; 
he had been corrupted, and by whom, and pretended 
{o deep a ſenſe of what he had done amiſs, that it waz 
believ'd, he would have taken Command in the King'; 
Army; which he declin'd, as if it might have been pe. 
nal to him in Scotland by ſome clauſe in the Act of the 
Pacification, but eſpecially upon pretence it would dif. 
able him from doing him greater Service in that King. 
dom : whither, ſhortly after the Standard was ſet up, 
he repair'd, with all ſolemn Vows of aſſerting, and im- 
proving his Majeſty's Intereſt in thoſe parts. ; 

Tre Parliament on the other hand aſſur d them- 
ſelves, that That Nation was entirely Theirs, having 
Their Commiſſioners reſiding with them at London; and 
the chief Managers and Governours in the firlt War, 
by their late intercourſe, and communication of Guilt, 
having a firm Correſpondence with the Marquis of - 
Ole, the Earl of Loden, and that Party, who being 
not able to excuſe themſelves, thought the King could 
never in his heart forgive them, when it ſhould be in 
his Power to bring them to 13 And they under- 
took that when there ſhould be need of that Nation 
(which the other thought there would never be) they 
ſhould be as forward to ſecond them as they had been ; 
in the mean time return'd as fair, and reſpective An- 
ſwers to all their Meſſages, and upon their Declara- 
tions, which were conſtantly ſent to them, as they did 
to the King; aſſiſting them in their deſign againſt the 
Church, which was not yet grown Popular even in the 
two Houſes, by declaring © That the People of that 
* Nation could never be engaged on any other ground, 
*than the Reformation of Religion. And therefore, 
about the beginning of Auguſt, the Aſſembly of the Kirk 
of Scotland publiſh'd a Declaration; How exceedingly 
*griey'd they were and made heavy, that in ſo long 
*a time, againſt the profeſſions both of King and Par- 


Lliament, and contrary to the joynt deſires and prayers 


* of the Godly in Both Kingdoms, to whom it was more 
*dear and precious, than what was deareſt to them in 
*the world, the Reformation of Religion had moy'd 
«ſo ſlowly, and ſuffer d fo great interruption. 
Tae ground of which reproach was this ; in the late 
Treaty of Peace, the Commiſſioners for Scotland bad 
expreſs d a deſire or wiſh warily couched in words, ra- 
ther than a Propoſition, © That there were ſuch an Uni- 
*ty of Religion, and Uniformity of Church Goyern- 
e ment agreed on, as might be a ſpecial means for cor- 
«ſerving of Peace betwixt the two Kingdoms: To 
which there had been a general inclination to return 
a rough Anſwer, and reproof for their intermedling in 
any thing that related to the Laws of England. But, 
by the extraordinary induſtry, and ſubtlety of thoſe, 
who ſaw that buſineſs was not yet ripe, and who al- 
ledg'd, that it was only wiſh'd, not propoſed, and there- 
fore that a ſharp reply was not merited, this gentle An- 
{wer, againſt the minds of very many, was return'd, 
*THar his Majeſty, with the advice of both Houſes 
*of Parliament, did approve of the Affection of bis 
Subjects of Scotland, in their deſire of having Con- 
*formity of Church Government between the two Na- 
tions; and as the Parliament had already taken into 
*confideration the Reformation of Church Govern- 
ment, ſo they would proceed therein in due time, as 
*ſhould beſt conduce to the Glory of God, the Peace 
* of the Church, and of both Kingdoms. | 
Wurch was conſented to by moſt, as a Civil An- 
ſwer, ſignifying, or concluding nothing ; by others, be- 
cauſe it admitted an interpretation o reducing the Go- 
vernment of the Church in Scotland to this of England, 
as much as the contrary, But it might have been well 
diſcern'd, that thoſe Men asked nothing without a far- 
ther deſign than the words naturally imported, nor 
ever reſted ſatisfied with a general formal Anſwer, ex- 
cept they found, that they ſhould hereafter make uſe, 
and receive benefit by ſuch Anſwer. yo they now urged 
the matter of this Anſwer, as a ſufficient Title to de- 
mand the extirpation of Prelacy in England, and ig 
h ihin 
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liſhing the whole Fabrick of that glorious Church; 
urging his Majelty's late practice, while he was in Per- 
ſon in Scotland, in reſorting frequently to their exerciſes 
of publick Worſhip; and his Royal Actions, in eſta- 
bliſhing the Worſhip and Government of that Kirk in 
Parliament. And therefore they defired the Parlia- 
ment! To begin their work of Reformation at the Uni- 
« farmity of Kirk Government; for that there could 
« be no hope of Unity in Religion, of one Confeſſion 
« of Faith, one Form of Worſhip, and one Catechiſm, 
te till there were firſt one Form of Church Government; 
« and that the Kingdom, and Kirk of Scotland, could 
« have no hope of a firm and durable Peace, till Pre- 
ce lacy, which had been the main cauſe of their miſeries 
« 1nd troubles, firſt and laſt, were pluck'd up root and 
«hranch, as a plant which God had not planted, and 
« from which no better fruits could be expected, than 
« {ich ſour Grapes, as at that day ſet on edge the King- 
« dom of England. 

Wu1icn Declaration the Lords of the ſecret Coun- 
cil, finding, as they ſaid, The reaſons therein ex- 
« orefs'd to be very pregnant, and the particulars de- 
e ſired, much to conduce to the glory of God, the ad- 
«yancement of the true Chriſtian Faith, his Majeſty's 


«Honour, and the Peace, and Union of his Dominions, | 


«well approv'd of; and concurred in their earneſt de- 
fires to the two Houſes of Parliament, © To take to 
«their ſerious conſiderations thoſe particulars, and to 
« oive favourable hearing to ſuch detires and overtures, 
cas ſhould be found moſt conducible to the promoting 
« ſo great, and ſo good a work. _ 

T x1s being ſent to the Parliament at the time they 
were forming their Army, and when the King was pre- 
ring for his defence, they who, from the beginning, 
fad principally intended this confuſion in the Church, 
infinuated © How neceſſary it was, ſpeedily to return a 
*rery affectionate, and ſatisfactory reply to the King- 
dom of Scotland; not only to preſerve the reputation 
*of unity, and conſent between them, which at that 
©time, was very uſeful to them, but to hinder the ope- 
*rations of the diſaffected in that Kingdom; who, 
upon infuſions that the Parliament only aim'd at 
*taking his Majeſty's Regal rights from him, to the 
*prejudice of Monarchique Government, without any 
*thought of reforming Religion, endeayour'd to per- 
*yert the Aﬀections of that People towards the Parlia- 
*ment. Whereas if they were once aſſured there was 
c purpoſe to reform Religion, they ſhould be ſure to 
*have their Hearts; and, if occaſion required, their 
Hands too; which poſſibly might be ſeduced for the 
*King, if that purpoſe were not manifeſted. There- 
fore, for the preſent, they ſhould do well to return 
their hearty thanks for, and their Brotherly acceptance 
*and e eu. of the deſires, and advice of that 
* Chriſtian Aſſembly, and of the Lords of the Coun- 
*cil; and that though, for the preſent, by reaſon of 
*the King's diſtance from the Parliament they could 
not ſettle any concluſion in that matter, yet for Their 
parts they were reſoly'd to endeavour it. 

By this Artifice and Invention, they procured a De- 
claration from the two Houſes of 9 of won- 
derful kindneſs, and confeſſion of many inconveniencies, 
and miſchiefs the Kingdom had ſullain d by Biſhops; 
and therefore they declared, That That Hierarchical 
Government was evil, and juſtly offenſive, and bur- 
denſome to the Kingdom; a great impediment to 
Reformation and growth of Religion; very pre judi- 
cia to the State and Government of the Kingdom; 
and that they were reſoly'd that the ſame ſhould be 
taken away; and that their purpoſe was to conſult 


I "with Godly, and Learned Divines, that they might 


a hot only remove That, but ſettle ſuch a Government, 
as might be moſt agreeable to God's holy word; moſt 
. Pt to procure, and conſerve the Peace of the Church 
at home, and happy Union with the Church of Scot- 
land, and other Neborm'd Churches abroad; and to 
eſtabliſn the ſame by a Law, which they intended to 
i frame for that purpoſe, to be preſented to his Ma- 
 Jeſty for his Royal Aſſent; and in the mean time to 

beſeech him, that a Bill for the Aſſembly might be 

paſſed in time convenient for their meeting ; the two 


Houfes having extrajudiclally and extravagantly nomi- 
nated their own Divines to that putpole; as is before 
remember. 02 70: innig 4 mig iro yigy 14 

I 7 was then believ'd by many, and the King was 
perſwaded to believe the ſame, that all thoſe Importu- 
nitics from Scotland concerning the Government of the 
Church, were uſed only to preſerve themſelvès from 
being preſſed by the Parliament, to joyn with them 
aga inſt the King; imagining that this Kingdom would 
never have conſented to ſuch an alteration; and the 
again pretending, that no other obligation could unite 
that People in their Service. But it is moſt certain, 
this laſt Declaration was procured by perſwading Men, 
That it was for the preſent neceſſary, and that it was 
*only an Engagement to do their beſt to perſwade his 
* Majeſty, who they concluded would be inexorable 
in the point (which they ſeem'd not to be ſorry for) 
* And that a receding from ſuch a concluſion would be 
a means to gratify his Majeſty in a Treaty. At worſt, 
they all knew, that there would be room enough, when 
any Bill ſhould be brought in, to oppoſe what they 
had, for this reaſon of State, ſeem'd generally to con- 
ſent to. And fo by theſe Stratagems, thinking to be 
too hard for each other, they grew all ſo entangled, 
that they ſtill wound themſelyes deeper into thoſe La- 
| byrinths, in which the Major part meant not to be in- 
volv'd. And what effect that Dcelaration of the two 
Houſes, after the Battle of-Edge-Hill, which is men- 
tion d before, wroughr, will very ſhortly appear. 
TDus King found himſelf in good eaſe at Oxford, The King at 
| where care was taken for providing for the fick, and Orea. 
' wounded Soldiers, and for the Accommodation of the Ang. 
Army, which was, in a ſhott time recruited there in a 

— meaſure; and the ſeveral Colleges preſented his 

| Majeſty with all the Money they had in their Trea- 
ſuries, which amounted to a good Sum, and was a ver 
ſea ſonable ſupply, as they had formerly ſent him all 
their Plate. It had been very happy, it the King had 
continued his reſolution of ſitting (till during the Win- 
ter without making farther attempts; for his reputa- 
tion was now great, and his Army beliey'd to be much 
greater than it was, by the Victory they had obtain'd, 
and the Parliament grew more divided into factions, 
and diſlike of what they had done, and the City ap- 
pear d fuller of diſcontent, and leſs inclin'd to be im- 
pos d upon than they had been: ſo that on all hands 
nothing was preſs d, but that ſome addreſs might be 
made to the King for an accommodation; which tem- 

r and diſpoſition might have been cultivated, as ma- 
ny Men thought, to great effects, if no farther ap- 

roaches had been made to London; to ſhew them how 

litele cduſe they had for their great fear. But the Wea- 
ther growing fair again, as it often is about Allhollan- 
tide, and a good party of Horle having been fent out 
from Abingdon, where the head Quarter of the Horſe 
was, they advanced farther than they had order to do, 
and upon their approach to Reading, where Harry Mar- Tie deni 
tin was Governour for the Parliament, there was a great 7 
terror ſeiſed upon them, inſomuch as Goyernonr and Reading | 
Garriſon fled to London, and left the place to the Party Ju". 
of Horſe; which gave advertiſement to the King,“ That marctes 
e all fled before them; that the Earl of Fx remain d H. 
« {till at Warwick, having no Army to March; and that 
ce there was ſo great diviſions in the Parliament, that, 
upon his Majeſty's approach, they would all fly; and 
ce that nothing could interrupt him from going to White- 
« Hall. However Reading it ſelf was ſo good a Poſt, 
«that if the King ſhould find it neceſſary ro make his 
« own Reſidence in Oxford, it would be much the better 
« by having a Garriſon at Reading. 

Uyon theſe and other motives, beſides the natural 
credulity in Men, in believing all they wiſh'd ro be 
true, the King was prevail'd with to march with his 
Army to Reading. This Alarm 2 came to Lon- 
don, and was receiv'd with the deepeſt horror: they 
now unbeliev'd all which had been told them from 
their own Army; that Army which, they were told, 
was well beaten, and ſcatter' d, was now advanced with- 
in thirty Miles of London; and the Earl of Eſſex, who 
ended to the Victory, and who = ſuppoſed was 
watching the King, that he might not eſcape from him, 
| Uuu2 could 
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The King 
advance to 


Colebrook, 


could not be heard of, and continued ſtill at Warwick, 
Whilſt the King was at Nottingham, and Shrewsbury , 
they gave orders Magiſterially for the War, but now 
it was come to their own doors, they took not that de- 

Bg ro they were reſolv'd what to ſay, they diſ- 
patch'd a Meſſenger, who found the King at Reading, 
only to deſire * A ſafe conduct from his Majeſty for a 
«© Committee of Lords and Commons, to attend his Ma- 
te jeſty with an humble Petition from his Parliament, 
The King preſently return'd his Anſwer, ** That he had 
* always been, and was {till ready to receive any Peti- 
ce tjon from them; that their Committee ſhould be Wel- 
te come, provided it conſiſted of Perſons, who had not 
* been by name declar d Traytors by his Majeſty, and 
«excepted as ſuch in his Declarations, or Proclama- 
*rjons. The cauſe of this limitation was as well the 
former Rule his Majelty 'had ſet down at Shrewsbury 
(from whence he thought not fit now to recede, after 
a Battle) as that he might prevent the Lord Say's being 
{ent to him, from whom he could expect no entire, and 
upright dealing. | | 

Tus next day another Letter came from the Speaker 
of the Houſe of Peers to the Lord Falkland, one of his 
Majeſty's Principal Secretaries, to defire * A ſafe con- 
te duct for the Earls of Northumberland, and Pembroke, 


«and four Members of the Houſe of Commons, to at- 


tend his Majeſty with their Petition; which ſafe con- 
duct was immediately ſign d by his Majeſty, excepting 
only for St John Evelyn, who was by name excepted in 
his Majeſty's Proclamation: of Pardon to the Cray 
of Wilts; which Proclamation was then ſent to them 
with a ſignification, That if they would ſend any other 
e Perſon in his place, not ſubject to the ſame exception, 
* he ſhould be receiv'd as if his name were in the ſafe 
* conduct. Though this was no more than they had 
cauſe to look for, yet it gave them opportunity for a 
time to lay aſide the thought of Petitioning, as if his 
Majeſty had rejected all overtures of Peace: © For he 
* might every day proclaim, as many of their Members 
* Traytors, and except them from Pardon, as he 
« pleaſed, and therefore it was to no purpoſe to pre- 
te pare Petitions, and appoint Meſſengers to preſent 
e them, when it was poſhble thoſe Meſſengers might, 
*the hour before, be proclaim'd Traytors: that to ſub- 
* mit to ſuch a limitation of the King's was, upon the 
© matter, to conſent to, and approve the higheſt breach 
* of Privilege, that had been yet offer'd to them. 

So that for ſome days, all diſcourſe' of Peace was 
waved, and all poſſible preparations for defence and 
reſiſtance made; for which they had a ſtronger Argu- 
ment than either of the other, the advancing of their 
General, the Earl of Eſex, who was now on his march 
towards London ; and a great fame came before him of 
the ſtrength and courage of his Army ; though in truth 
it was not anſwerable to the report: However it ſerv d 
to encourage, and inflame thoſe whoſe fear only in- 
clin'd them to Peace, and to awe the reſt. The King, 


who had every night an account of what was tranſacted - 


in the Houſes all day (what the cloſe Committee did, 
who guided all private deſigns, was not ſo ſoon known) 
reſoly'd to quicken them; and advanc'd with his whole 
Army to Colebrook. This indeed exalted their appetite 
to Peace ; for the clamour of the People was impor- 
tunate, and ſomewhat humbled their Style; for at Cole- 
brook, the 11h of November, his Majeſty was met b 


the two Earls of Northumberland, and Pembroke, with 


A Petition 
preſented to 
the King 
from both 
Houſes, 


thoſe three of the Houſe of Commons whoſe names 
were in the ſafe conduct; they ſatisfying themſelves, 
that the leaving St John Evelyn behind them, without 
bringing another in his room, was no Submiſſion to the 
King's exception: and this Petition was by them pre- 
{ented to him. 


Wr your Majeſty's moſt Loyal Subjects, the Lords 
© and Commons in Parliament afembled, being affected 
«with a deep and piercing ſenſe of the miſeries of this 
* Kingdom, and of the dangers to your Majeſty's Per- 
«ſon, as the preſent affairs now ſtand ; and much 
* quicken'd therein with the ſad conſideration of the 


te great effuſion of Blood at the late Battle, and of the 


- 


— 


*lofs of ſo many eminent Perſons; and farther weigh. 
ing the addition of Loſs, Miſery, and Danger to your 
Majeſty, and your Kingdom, which muſt enſue, it 
ce both Armies ſhould again joyn in another Battle, 3; 
„without God's eſpecial Bleſſing, and your Majeſty, 
* concurrence with Your Houſes of Parliament will not 
2 N be avoided: We cannot but believe that ; 
© ſuitable impreſſion of tenderneſs, and compaſſion, is 
* wrought in your Majeſty's Royal heart, being your 
*ſelf an Eye Witneſs of the bloody and ſorrowful de. 
*ſ{tru&ion of ſo many of your Subjects; and that your 
* Majeſty doth apprehend what diminution of your 
© own power and greatneſs will follow, and that all 
*your Kingdoms will thereby be ſo weaken'd as to be- 
e come lubject to the Attempts of any ill affected to 
© this State. 

I all which reſpects We aſſure our ſelves, that 
*your Majelty will be inclined graciouſly to accept 
*this our Gamble Petition ; that the miſery, and de. 
*ſolation of this Kingdom may be ſpeedily remoy'd, 
*and prevented. For the effecting whereof, We hum- 
*bly beſeech your Majeſty to appoint ſome convenient 
place, not far from the City of London, where your 
* Majeſty will be pleaſed to reſide, until Committees 
* of both Houſes of Parliament may attend your Ma- 
jeſty with ſome Propoſitions for the removal of theſe 

loody diſtempers and diſtractions, and ſettling the 
«State of the Kingdom, in ſuch a manner as may con- 
e duce to the preſervation of God's true Religion, your 
© Majeſty's Honour, Safety, and Proſperity ; and to 
© the Peace, Comfort, and Security of all your People. 


ec 
cc 


Tux King, within two or three hours after the re- 
ceipt of this Petition, deliver'd to the ſame Meſſengers, 
this enſuing Anſwer, with which they return d the lame 
night to London, 


«We: take God to Witneſs, how deeply We are af- wi 
t fected with the miſeries of this Kingdom, which here- ** 
*rofore We have ſtroven, as much as in Us lay to pre- 
«vent; it being ſufficiently known to all the World, 
© that, as We were not the firſt that took up Arms, fo, 
We have ſhewed Our readineſs of compoſing all 
*things in a fair way, by our ſeveral offers of Treaty, 
e and ſhall be glad now at length to find any ſuch in- 
* clinations in others. The ſame tenderneſs to avoid 
te the deſtruction of our Subjects (whom We know to 
te be our greateſt ſtrength) which would always make 
© our greateſt Victories bitter to us, ſhall make us wil- 
©lingly hearken to ſuch Propoſitions, whereby theſe 
te bloody diſtempers may be ſtopp'd, and the great di- 
te ſtractions of this Kingdom ſettled to God's Glory, 
* our Honour, and the Welfare, and Flouriſhing of our 
people: And to that end ſhall reſide at our own Caſtle 
ce at Windſor (if the Forces there ſhall be remov d) till 
© Committees may have time to attend us with the 
*ſ{ame (which, to prevent the Inconveniences that will 
te intervene, We wiſh be haſten'd) and ſhall be ready 
*there, or, if that be refus'd us, at any place where 
* We ſhall be, to receive ſuch Propoſitions as aforeſaid, 
*from both our Houſes of Parliament. Do you Your 
Duty, We will not be wanting in ours. God of his 
© mercy give a bleſſing. 


Ir was then believ'd by many, that if the King had, 
as ſoon as the Meſſengers return'd to London, retir 
with his Army to Reading, and there expected the Pat- 
liament's Anſwer, they would immediately have with- 
drawn their Garriſon from Windſor, and deliver'd that 
Caſtle to his Majeſty for his accommodation to have 
treated in: And without doubt thoſe Lords who had 
been with the Petition, and ſome others who thought 
themſelves as much over-ſhadow'd by the greatnels o 
the Earl of Eſſex, and the Chief Officers of the Army, 
as they could be by the glory of any Favourite, or power 
of any Counſellors, were reſoly'd to merit as much 45 
they could of the King, by advancing an honourable 
Peace; and had it in their purpoſe to endeavour the 
giving up of Windſor to the King; but whether 7 
would have been able to have prevail'd that ſo con! 
derable a ſtrength, in ſo conſiderable a place, m 
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have been quitted, whilſt there was only hope of a 
Peace, I much doubr. But certainly the King's Army 
carried great terror with it; and all thoſe reports, 
which publiſh'd the weakneſs of it, grew to be perem- 

torily disbeliev'd. For, beſides that every days ex- 
erience diſprov'd ſomewhat which was ſo confidently 
reported, and it was evident great induſtry was us'd to 
apply ſuch Intelligence to the * 2 as was moſt like 
x make impreſſion * the paſſions, and affections 
of the Vulgar-ſpirited, it could not be believ'd that a 
handful of Men could have given Battle to their for- 
midable Army, and after taking two or three of their 
Garriſons, preſume to march within fifteen Miles of 
London; fo that, if from thence the King had drawn 
back again to Reading, relying upon a Treaty for the 
reſt, it is probable his power would have been more 
valued, and conſequently his grace the more magni- 
fed. And ſure the King reſolv'd to have done fo, or 
at leaſt to have ſtayed at Colebrook till he heard again 
from the Parliament. But Prince Rupert, exalted with 
the terror he heard his Name gave to the Enemy, 
truſting too much to the Vulgar Intelligence every Man 
receiv d from his Friends at London, who according 


to their own Paſſions and the Affections of thoſe with 


whom they correſponded, concluded that the King had 
ſo great a Party in London, that, if his Army drew near, 
no refiſtance would be made; without any direction 
from the King, the very next morning after the Com- 
mittee return'd to London, advanced with the Horſe 
and Dragoons to Hownſlow, and then ſent to the King 
to defire him that the Army might march after; which 
was, in that caſe, of abſolute neceſſity; for the Earl of 


Eſſex had a port of his Army at Brentford, and the relt | 


at Acton, and Kingſton, So that if the King had not ad- 
vanced with his Body, thoſe who were before might 
very eaſily have been compaſs d in, and their Retreat 
made very difficult. 

So the King march'd with his whole Army towards 
Brentford, where were Two Regiments of their beſt 
Foot (for ſo 1 were accounted, being thoſe who 
had eminently behav'd themſelves at Edge- hill) having 
Barricadocd the narrow Avenues to the Town, and caſt 
up ſome little Breaſt Works at the moſt convenient 

aces, Here a Welſh Regiment of the King's, which 

d been faulty at Edge-hill, recover'd it's Honour, and 
aſſaulted the Works, and forced the Barricadoes well 
defended by the Enemy. Then the King's Forces en- 
tet d the Town after a very warm Service, the chief 
Officers, and many Soldiers of the other fide being 
kill'd; and they took there above five hundred Pri- 
ſoners, eleven Colours, and fifteen Pieces of Cannon, 
and good ſtore of Ammunition. But this Victory (for 
conſidering the place it might well be call'd ſo) prov'd 
not at all Lee to his Majeſty. 

Tu two Houſes were {> well ſatisfied with the 
Anſwer their Committee had brought from the King, 
and with the report they made of his Majeſty's Cle- 
mency, and gracious Reception of them, that they had 
{ent Order to their Forces, © Thar they ſhould not exer- 
*ciſe any Act of Hoſtility towards the King's Forces; 
and, at the ſame time, diſpatch'd a Meſſenger, to ac- 
quaint his Majeſty therewith, and to deſire © That 
there might be the like forbearance on His part. 
The Meſſenger found both Parties engaged at Brent- 
ford, and fo return'd without attending his Majeſty, 
who had no apprehenſion that they intended any Ceſ- 
ſation; ſince thoſe Forces were advanced to Brentford, 


Acton, and Kingſton, after their Committee was ſent to 


Colebrook, However they look'd ao this entring of 
Brentford as a ſurpriſe contrary to Faith, and the be- 
traying their Forces to a Maſlacre, under the ſpecious 


pretence of a Treaty for Peace. The Alarm came to | 


London, with the ſame Terror as if the Army were en- 
ter d their Gates, and the King accuſed © of Treache- 
"ry, Perfidy, and Blood; and that he had given the 
* Spoil and Wealth of the City as Pillage to his Army, 


ſpeakable Expedition, the Army under the Earl of Eſſex 
was not only drawn together, but all the Train'd- 
bands of London led out in their brighteſt Equipage 
upon the Heath next Brentford; where they had indeed 
a full Army of Horſe and Foor, fit to have decided the 
Title of a Crown with an equal Adverſary. The View 
and Proſpect of this frength, which nothing but that 
ſuddain Exigent could have brought together, extreme- 
ly puffed them up; not only as it was an ample Secu- 
rity againſt the preſent Danger, bur as it look'd like 
a Safe Power to encounter any other. They had now 
before their Eyes the King's little handful of Men, and 
then begun to wonder and bluſh at their own Fears; 
and all this might be without exceſs of Courage; for 
without doubt their numbers then, without the advan- 
tage of Equipage ( which to Soldiers is a great addi- 
tion of Mettle) were five times greater than the King's 
Harraſſed, Weather-beaten, and Half-ſtarv'd Troops. 

I Hayt heard many knowing Men, and ſome who 
were then in the City Regiments, ſay, © That if the 
King had Advanced, and Charged that Maſfive Body, 
*it had preſently given ground; and that the King 
Thad fo great a Party in every Regiment, that they 
*would have made no refiſtance, But it had been 
madneſs, which no ſucceſs could have vindicated, to 
have made that attempt: and the King eaſily diſcern'd 
that He had brought himſelf into ſtreights and diffi- 
culties, which would be hardly maſter'd ; and expoſed 
his Victorious Army to view, at too near a diſtance 
off his two Enemies, the Parliament and the City. Yet 
he ſtood all that day in Battalia to receive them, who 
only play d upon him with their Cannon, to the loſs 
only of four or five Horſes, and not one Man. The 
conſtitution of their Forces, where there were very 
many not at all affected to the Company they were 
in, being a good argument to Them not to Charge the 
King, which had been an ill one to Him to Charge 
Them. 

Wren the Evening drew on, and it appear'd that 
great Body ſtood only for the defence of I City, the 
King ee his Army to draw off to Kingſton, which 
the Rebels had kindly quitted ; which they did with- 
out the loſs of a Man, and himſelf went to his own 
Houſe at Hampton-Court ; where he reſted the next day, 
as well to refreſh his Army, even tir'd wich Watchiug 
and Faſting, as to expect ſome Propoſitions from the 
Houſes. For, ee his advance to Brentford, he had 
ſent a Servant of his own, one M* White with a Meſ- 
ſage to the Parliament, containing the reaſons of that 
motion (there being no Ceſſation offer'd on Their part) 
and deſiring © The Propoſitions might be diſpatch d to 


. him with all ſpeed. But his Meſſenger being carried 


to the Earl of Eſſex, was by him uſed very roughly, and 
by the Houſes committed to the Gate-houſe, not with- 
out the motion of ſome Men, © that he might be exe- 
*cuted as a Spy. 

AFTER a days ſtay at Hampton-Court, the King re- 
mov'd himſelf to his Houſe at Oatlands, leaving the 
groſs of his Army ſtill at Kingſton, and thereabouts ; 
bur being then inform'd of the high imputations uy 
had laid upon him ; © Of breach of Faith, by his marc 
«to Brentford ; and that the City was really inflamed 
ce with an Opinion, that he meant to have ſurpriſed 
te them, and to have ſack d the Town; that they were 


The King's 
Army drawn 
off to King- 
fon: 


«ſo poſſeſs d with that fear, and apprehenſion, that 


te their care and preparation for their Safety would at 
«leaſt keep off all Propoſitions for Peace, whilſt the 
e Army lay ſo near London: He gave direction for all 
his Forces to retire to Reading ; firſt diſcharging all 
the Common Soldiers, who had been taken Priſoners 
at Brentſord ( except ſuch who voluntarily offer'd to 
ſerve Him) upon their Oaths that they would no more 
bear Arms againſt his Majeſty. 

Tus King then ſent a Meſſage to the Houſes, in 
« which He took notice of thoſe unjuſt and unreaſo- 
ee nable imputations raiſed on him; told them again 


Thence ts 
Reading. 


The King 


ſends a Meſ- 


ſage to the 
Houſes, 
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by which advanced with no other purpoſe. 

adn, THEY who belicy'd nothing of thoſe Calumnies, 

Tad. were not yet willing the King ſhould enter the City 

a , with an Army, which, they knew, would not be go- 
vern'd in fo rich Quarters; and therefore, with un- 


« of the reaſons and circumſtances of his motion to- 
«wards Brentford; of the Earl of Eſex's drawing out 
his Forces towards him, and poſſeſſing thoſe Quarters 
« 1bout him, and almoſt hemming him in, after the 
© time that the Commiſſioners were ſent to him with 
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«the Petition ; that he had never heard of the leaſt 
« Oyerture of the forbearing all Acts of Hoſtility, but 
tc ſaw the contrary practiſed by them by that Advance; 
«that he had not the leaſt thought or intention of ma- 
ee ſtering the City by Force, or carrying his Army thi- 
tc ther: That he wonder'd to hear his Soldiers charged 
«with thirſting after Blood, when they took above five 
te hundred Priſoners in the very heat of the Fight. He 
tc told them ſuch were moſt apt, and likely to maintain 
© their Power by Blood and Rapine, who had only got 
«ir by Oppreſſion and Injuſtice ; that his was veſted in 
te him by the Law, and by that only (if the deſtructive 
*©Counſels of others did not hinder ſuch a Peace, in 
ce which that might once again be the univerſal rule, 
te and in which only Religion and pres could flouriſh) 
<« he defir'd to maintain it: That he intended to march 
«ro ſuch a diſtance from his City of London, as might 
te take away all pretence of hy Beets from his Ar- 
my, that might hinder them from preparing their Pro- 
« politions, in all ſecurity, to be preſented to him; and 
te there he would be ready to receive them, or, if that 
c expedicnt pleaſed them not, to end the Preſſures and 
« Miſeries, which his Subjects, to his great grief, ſut- 
e fer'd through this War, by a preſent Battle. 

Bur as the Army's being ſo near London was an 
Argument againſt a preſent Treaty, ſo it's remove to 
Reading was a greater with very many not to deſire any. 
The danger which they had brought themſelves for 
{ome days together to look = at their Gates, was 
now to be contemn'd at the diſtance of thirty Miles; 
and this Retreat imputed only to the fear of their Power, 
not to the inclinations to Peace. And therefore they, 
who during the time that the Major part did really de- 
fire a good Peace, and whilſt Overtures were preparing 
to that purpoſe, had the skill to intermingle Acts more 
deſtructive to it, than any Propoſitions could be con- 
tributary (as the inviting the Scots to their Aſſiſtance 
by that Declaration, which is before mention d; and 
the publiſhing a Declaration ar the ſame time, which 
had lain long by them, in reply to one ſer forth by the 
King long before in Anſwer to theirs of the 26-h of 
May, in which they uſed both his Perſon and his Power 
wich more irreverence than they had ever done before) 
now only inſiſted on the ſurpriſe, as they call'd it, of 
Brentford ; and publiſh'd, by the Authority of both 
Houſes, a relation of the carriage of the King's Sol- 
diers in that Town after their Victory (which they 
fram'd upon the diſcourſes of the Country People, who 
poſſibly, as it could not be otherwiſe, had receiv'd da- 
mage by their Licence then) to make the King and his 
Army odious to the Kingdom; © as affecting nothing 
but Blood and Rapine; and concluding, that there 
*could not be reaſonably expected any Good Condi- 
«tions of a tolerable Peace | a the King, whilſt he 
«was in ſuch Company; and therefore that all parti- 
*cular Propoſitions were to be reſoly'd into that one, 
*of inviting his Majeſty to come to them; and got a 
Vote from the Major part of both Houſes, © That no 
*other meaſure for Accommodation or Treaty ſhould 
ce be thought on. 

Tarek Truſty Lord Mayor of London, Iſaac Pen- 
nington, who was again choſen to ſerve another year, 
ſo beſtir'd himſelf, having to aſſiſt him two Sheriffs, 
Langham and Andrews, as they could wiſh, that there 
was not only no more importunity or interpoſition 
from the City for Peace; but, inſtead thereof, an Over- 
ture and Declaration from divers, under the ſtyle of 
well affected Perſons, © That they would advance a 
© confiderable number of Soldiers, for the ſupply and 


_ Erecruit of the Parliament Forces; and would Arm, 


<* Maintain, and Pay them for ſeveral Months, or during 
the times of danger, and diſtractions; provided that 
„they might have the publick Faith of the Kingdom 
for repayment of all ſuch Sums of Money, which they 
* ſhould ſo advance by way of Loan. This wonderful 
kind of Propoſition was preſently declar'd © To be an 
* acceptable Service to the King, Parliament, and 
Kingdom, and neceffarily tending to the. preſerva- 
tion of them; and therefore an Ordinance, as they 
*call it, was framed and paſſed both Houſes: 
*THrar all {ach as ſhould furniſh Men, Money, 


3 
 Etremeſt hazard of his Life, in a bloody Battle net 


«* Horſe, or Arms for that Service, ſhould have the ſame ., 
6 fully repaid again, with Intereſt for the forbearance . 
ce thereof, from the times disburſed. And for the true 
payment thereof, they did thereby engage to all, and 
c every ſuch Perſon, and Perſons, the Publick Faith or 
*the Kingdom. And order'd the Lord Mayor, and 
Sheriffs of London, by themſelves, or ſuch Sub-Com- 
mittees as they ſhould appoint, to take Subſcription; 
and to intend the adyancement of that Service, Upon 
this voluntary, General Propoſition, made by a few ob- 
{cure Men, probably ſuch who were not able to ſup. 
ply much Money, was this Ordinance made; and from 
this Ordinance the active Mayor, and Sheriffs, ay. 
pointed a Committee of ſuch Perſons whoſe inclinations 
they well knew, to preſs all kind of People, elpecially 
thoſe who were not forward, to new Subſcriptions, 
and, by degrees, from this unconſider d paſſage, grey 
the Monthly Tax of fix thoyſand pounds to be ſet upon 
the City for the payment of the Army. 

As they provided, with this notable circumſpeCtion, 
to raiſe Men and Money; ſo they took not leſs care, 
nor uſed leſs Art, and Induſtry, to raiſe their General; 
and leſt he might ſuppoſe himſelf fallen in their good 
grace, and confidence by bringing an Army back ſhat- 
ter'd, r and diſcomforted, which he had carried 
out in Fl Numbers, and glorious Equipage, they uſed 
him with greater reverence and ſubmiſſion than ever, 
They had before appointed another diſtin& Army to 
be raiſed under the Command of the Earl of Warwics, 
and not ſubject to the Power of the Earl of Eſſex, and 
of this, ſeveral Regiments and Troops were raiſed ; 
theſe they ſent to the old Army, and the Earl of Har- 
wick gave up his Commiſion, upon reſolution © That 
© there ſhould be only one General, and He, the Earl 
* of Eſſex. Then the two Houſes paſſed and 228 
with great ſolemnity, this Declaration to his Excei- 
lency, the ſame day that their Committee went to the 
King with their Petition: 


Sub- 
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THAT, as they had, upon mature deliberation, 4 
*and aſſur'd confidence in his Wiſdom, Courage, and 4, 
*Fidelity, choſen, and appointed Him their Captain =» 
„General; ſo they did find, that the faid Earl had ma. 
© naged that Service, of ſo high importance, with ſo 4 
ce much care, valour, and dexterity, as well by the ex- 


« Keinton in Warwick - ſhire, as by all the Actions of 4 

* Moſt excellent and expert Commander, in the whole 3 
*courle of that Imployment, as did deſerve their belt I 
*acknowledgment: And they did therefore declare, 4 
* and publiſh, to the laſting Honour of the ſaid Earl, | 
ce the great and acceptable Service, which he had there- 4 
* in done to the Common- wealth; and ſhould be wil- 
ling and ready, upon all occafions to expreſs the due 
te ſenſe they had of his Merits, by aſſuring and pro- C 
*tecting Him, and all others imploy'd under his Com- 4 
*mand in that Service, with their Lives and Fortunes, q 
*to the uttermoſt of their Power: that Teſtimony and 

te Declaration to remain upon record, in both Houſes 1 
* of Parliament, for a mark of Honour to his Perſon, : 
Name, and Family, and for a Monument of his ſin- N 
*gular Virtue to Poſterity. 


Wu they had thus compoſed their Army and 
their General, they ſent this Petition to the King to 
Reading, who ſtay d ſtill there in expectation of theit 
Propoſitions. 


* May it pleaſe your Majeſty : _—_ 
*IT is humbly defir'd by both Houſes of Parlia- 1 
*ment, that your Majeſty will be pleaſed to return to 4 
*your Parliament, with your Royal, not your Martial, x» 
* Attendance; to the end that Religion, Laws, and 
Liberties, may be ſettled and ſecured by their Ad- 
vice; finding by a fad, and late accident, that your 
©* Majefty is environ'd by ſome ſuch Councils, as do ra- 
ether perſwade a deſperate diviſion, than a joyning an 
*a good agreement with your Parliament and People: 
And We ſhall be ready to give your Majeſty Aſſurance 
of ſuch ſecurity, as may be for your Honour, and the 
« Safety of your Royal Perſon. 
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Assoo as the King receiv'd this ſtrange Addreſs, 
he return'd them by the ſame Meſſenger a ſharp An- 
ſwer to this effect; He told them, *He hoped all his 
« ood Subjects would look upon that Meſſage with In- 
edignation, as intended, by the Contrivers thereof, as 
en {corn to him; and thereby deſign d by that Ma- 
« lignant Party (of whom he had ſo often complain d, 
« whoſe Safety and Ambition was built upon the Di- 
« yifions and Ruins of the Kingdom, and who had too 
«great an influence upon their Actions) for a Wall of 
ec leparation betwixt his Majeſty and his People. He 


« ſaid, he had often told them the reaſons, why he de- 


« -1rted from London; how he was chaſed thence, and 
of whom; and as often complain'd, that the greateſt 
« part of his Peers, and of the Members of the Houſe 
« of Commons, could not, with ſafety to their Honours 
and Perſons, continue, and Vote freely among them; 
« hut by violence, and cunning practices, were debarr'd 
« of thoſe Privileges, which their Birth-rights, and the 
«truſt repoſed in them by their Countries, gave them: 
« That the whole Kingdom knew that an Army was 


« raiſed, under pretence of orders of both Houles (an 


« uſurpation never before heard of in any Age) which 
« Army had purſued his Majeſty in his own Kingdom; 
« viven him Battle at Keixton; and now, thoſe Rebels, 
being recruited, and poſſeſſed of the City of London, 
« he was courteouſly invited to return to his Parliament 
«here, that is, to the power of that Army. 

«Thar, he ſaid, could fignify nothing but that, 
«ſince the Trayterous endeavours of thoſe deſperate 
« Men could not ſnatch the Crown from his Head, it 
«being defended by the Providence of God, and the 
« Aﬀections and Loyalty of his good Subjects, he ſhould 
now tamely come up, and give it them; and put Him- 
“e ſelf, his Life, and the Lives, Liberties, and Fortunes 
« of all his good Subjects into their Merciful Hands. 
« He faid, he thought not fit to give any other Anſwer 
*to that part of their Petition: Bur as & impured not 
«that affront ro both his Houſes of Parliament, nor to 
«the Major part of thoſe who were then preſent there, 
«but to that dangerous Party his Majeſty and the 
Kingdom muſt {till cry out upon; ſo he would not 
for his good Subjects ſake, and out of his moſt ten- 
der ſenſe of their Miſeries, and the general Calami- 
ce ties of the Kingdom, which muſt, if the War conti- 
*nued, ſpeedily overwhelm the whole Nation) take 
© advantage of it: But if they would really purſue the 
*courſe they ſeem d, by their Petition at Colebrook,, to 
te he inclin'd to, he ſhould make good all he then pro- 
© miſed; whereby the hearts of his diſtreſſed Subjects 
“might be raiſed with the hopes of Peace; without 
which, Religion, the Laws, and Liberties, could by 
*no ways be ſettled and ſecured. 

Fo the late, and fad Accident they mention d, if 
they intended that of Brentford, he defir'd them once 
*again to deal ingenuouſly with the People, and to 


let them ſee his laſt Meſſage to them, and his Decla- 


*ration, concerning the ſame (both which his Majeſty 
had ſent to his Preſs at London, but were taken away 
from his Meſſenger, and not ſuffer'd to be publiſh'd ) 
*And then he doubted not, but they would be ſoon 
*undeceiv'd, and eaſily find out thoſe Councils, which 
*did rather perſwade a deſperate diviſion, than a good 
NIE betwixt his Majeſty, his two Houſes, and 
"People. EDS 
Trxrs Anſwer being deliver'd, without any farther 
conſideration whether the ſame were reaſonable, or 
not reaſonable, they declar'd © The King had no mind 
to Peace; and thereupon laid afide all farther Debates 
to that purpoſe; and order'd their General to march 
to Windſor with the Army, to be ſo much nearer the 
ing's Forces; for the better recruiting whereof, two 
of their moſt Eminent Chaplains, Dr Downing and Mr 
ate publickly ayow'd, That the Soldiers lately 
taken Priſoners at Brentford, and diſcharged, and re- 
leaſed by the King upon their Oaths that they would 
never again bear Arms againſt him, were not obliged 
by that Oath; but, by Their Power, abſoly'd them 
thereof, and ſo engaged again thoſe miſerable Wretches 
in the ſecond Rebellion. 


Wren the King diſcern d clearly that the Enemies 


1 — 


to Peace had the better of him, and that there was now 
no farther thought of preparing Propoſitions to be ſent 
to him ; after he had ſeen a Line drawn about Reading, 
which he reſolv d to keep as a Garriſon, and the works 
in a reaſonable forward neſs, he left Sr Arthur A on, whom 
he had _ made Commiſſary General of the Horſe 
(M* Wilmot being at the ſame time conſtituted Lieute- 
nant General) Governour thereof, with a Garriſon of 
above two thonſand Foot, and a good Regiment of 
Horſe: and Himſelf with the reſt of his Army march'd 


to Oxford, where he reſolv d to reſt that Winter, ſettling The King 


at the ſame time a good Garriſon at 
of great importance within eight Miles of Oxford ; an- 
other at the Brill upon the Edge of Buckingham-ſhire ; 
a third being before ſettled at Banbury; Abingdon being 
the head Quarters for his Horſe; and by this means 
he had all Oxford-ſhire entire, all Berk-ſhire, but that 
barren diviſion about Windſor ; and from the Brill, and 
Banbury, a good influence upon Buckingham-ſhire, and 
Northampton-ſhire. 

Tu King was hardly ſettled in his Quarters, when 
he heard the Parliament was fixing a Garriſon at Marl- 
borough in Wilt-ſhire, a Town the moſt notoriouſly diſ- 
affected of all that County; otherwiſe, ſaving the ob- 
ſtinacy and malice of the Inhabitants, in the Situation 
of it very unfit for a Garriſon. Thither the Earl of 
Eſſex had ſent one Ramſey (a Scorch-man, as very many 
of their Officers were of that Nation) to be Gover- 
nour; who, with the help of the Factious People there, 
had quickly drawn together five or ſix hundred Men. 
This place, the King ſaw, would ſoon prove an ill 
Neighbour to him; not only as it was in the hcart of 
a Rich County, and ſo would ſtreighten, and even in- 
feſt his Quarters hy it was within twenty Miles of 
Oxford ) bur as it did cut off his Line of Communica- 
tion with the Weſt: And therefore, though it was De- 
cember, a ſeaſon when his tired, and almoſt naked Sol- 
diers might expect reſt, he ſent a ſtrong Party of Horſe, 
Foot, and Dragoons, under the Command of M* Hil- 
mot the Lieutenant General of his Horſe, to viſit that 
Town; who coming thither on a Saturday, found the 
place ſtrongly mann d: for, beſides the Garriſon it be- 
ing Market day, very many Country People came thi- 
ther to buy and ſell, and were all compell'd to ſtay 
and take Arms for the defence of the place ; which for 
the moſt part, they were willing to do, and the People 
peremptory to defend it. Though there was no Line 
about it, yet there were ſome places of great advan- 
tage, upon which they had raiſed Batteries, and planted 
Cannon, and fo Barricadoed all the Avenues, which 
were through deep narrow Lanes, that the Horſe could 
do little Service. 5 

Wu the Lieutenant General was, with his Party, 
near the Town, he apprehended a Fellow, who con- 
feſſed upon Examination, © That he was a Spy, and 
e ſent by the Governour to bring intelligence of their 
*\trength and motion. When all Men thought, and 
the poor Fellow himſelf fear'd, he ſhould be executed; 
the Lieutenant General cauſed his whole Party to be 
ranged in order in the next convenient place, and bid 
the Fellow look well upon them, and obſerve them, 
and then bid him return ro the Town, and tell thoſe 
that ſent him, what he had ſeen, and withal that he 
ſhould acquaint the Magiſtrates of the Town, That 
«they ſhould do well to treat with the Garriſon, to 
ce give them leave to ſubmit to the King; that if they 
«did ſo, the Town ſhould not receive the leaſt preju- 
cc dice; but if they compell'd him to make his way, 
« and enter the Town by force, it would not be in his 
e power to keep his Soldiers from taking that which 
«they ſhould win with their Blood : and ſo diſmiſs'd 
him. This generous Act prov'd of ſome advantage; 
for the Fellow, tranſported with having his Life given 
him; and the Numbers of the Men he had ſeen, beſides 
his no Experience in ſuch fights, being multiplied by 
his fear, made notable relations of the Strength, Gal- 
lantry, and Reſolution of the Enemy, and of the im- 


poſſibility of reſiſting them; which, though it prevailed 
not with thoſe in Authority to yield, yet it ſtrangely 
abated the hopes, and courage of the People. So that 


when the King's Soldiers fell on, after a Volley or two, 
| in 
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in which much Execution was done, they threw down 
their Arms, and run into the Town; ſo that the Foot 
had time to make room for the Horſe, who were now 
enter'd at both ends of the Town, yet were not ſo near 
an end as they expected; for the Streets were in many 
laces Barricadoed, which were obſtinately defended 
bo ſome Soldiers and Towns-men, who kill'd many 
Men out of the Windows of the Houſes ; ſo that, it 
may be if they had truſted only to their own ſtrength, 
without compelling the Country Men to encreaſe their 
Number, and who being firſt frighted, and weary, 
diſhearten'd their Companions, that place might have 
colt more blood. Ramſey the Governour was himſelf 
retir'd into the Church with ſome Officers, and from 
thence did ſome hurt; upon this, there being ſo many 
kill'd out of Windows, fire was put to the next Houſes, 
ſo that a good part of the Town was burn'd, and then 
the Soldiers enter'd, doing leſs Execution than could 
reaſonably be expected; but, what they ſpared in Blood, 
they took in Pillage, the Soldiers enquiring little who 
were Friends or Foes. | 
AMarlbo- Tris was the firſt Garriſon taken on either fide ; 
berg. for Farnham Caltle in Surrey, whither ſome Gentlemen 
Kine? Form Who were willing to appear for the King had repair'd, 
and were taken with leſs reſiſtance than was fit, by 
Se William Waller, ſome few days before, deſerv'd not 
the name of a Garriſon. In this of Marlborough were 
taken, beſides the Governour, and other Officers, who 
yielded upon Quarter, above one thouſand Priſoners ; 
great ſtores of Arms, four Pieces of Cannon, and a good 
quantity of Ammunition, with all which the Lieute- 
nant General return'd ſafe to Oxford: Though this Suc- 
ceſs was a little ſhadow'd, by the unfortunate loſs of 
a very good Regiment of Horſe within a few days 
after; for the Lord Grandiſon, by the miſcarriage of 
Orders, was expoſed, at too great a diſtance from the 
Army, with his ſingle Regiment of Horſe conſiſting of 
three hundred, and a Regiment of two hundred Dra- 
goons, to the unequal encounter of a Party of the Ene- 
my of five thouſand Horle and Dragoons; and ſo was 
Himſelf, after a Retreat made to e N there 
taken with all his Party; which was the firſt loſs of 
that kind the King ſultain d; but without the leaſt 
fault of the Commander; and the misfortune was much 
leſſen'd by his making an eſcape himſelf with two or 
three of his principal Officers, who were very welcome 
ro Oxford. 

Tur firſt thing the King apply'd himſelf to conſult 
upon, after he was ſettled in his Winter Quarters, and 
diſpair'd of any honeſt Overtures for a Peace, was, 
how to apply ſome Antidote to that Poyſon, which was 
ſent into Scotland, in that Declaration We mention'd 
before; the which he had not only ſeen, as an Act 
communicated abroad and in many hands, but the 
Scotiſh Earl of Lindſey, who was then a Commiſſioner 
Leiger at London for Scotiund, had preſented it to him. 
And there was every day ſome motion in the Houſe 
of Commons to preſs the Scots, to invade the King- 
dom for their afhſtance, upon the growth of the Earl 
of Nezu-Caſtles power in = North. And therefore, 
after full thoughts, the King writ to his Privy Council 
of Scotland (who, by the Laws enacted when he was 
laſt there, had the Abſolute, indeed Regal, Power of 
that Kingdom) and took notice of that Declaration, 
which had been ſent to them, earneſtly inviting, and 
in a manner challenging an Aſſiſtance from that his 
Native Kingdom of Men and Arms, for making a War 
againſt him, and making claim to that Aſſiſtance by vir- 
tue of the late Act of Pacification. 

The Sub- H x told them,“ That, as he was at his Soul afflicted, 
2 *that it had been in the power of any factious, ambi- 
ſage to the *tious, and malicious Perſons, ſo far to poſſeſs the 
4% J Sea. ©hearts of many of his Subjects of England, as to raiſe 
land, won this miſcrable diſtemper and diſtraction in this King- 
occaſion of „dom againſt all his real endeavours and actions to 
cc 
Houſes De- the contrary ; ſo he was glad that That rage and fury 
_ '® © had ſo far tranſported them, that they applied them- 
dom, © © ſelves, in ſo groſs a manner, to his Subjects of Scot- 
land; whole experience of his Religion, Juſtice, and 
*Love of his People, would not ſuffer them to believe 
«thoſe horrid Scandals, laid upon his Majeſty : and 
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ce their Affection, Loyalty, and Jealouſy of his Honour 
«would diſdain to be made Inſtruments to oppreſs 
te their native Soveraign, by aſſiſting an odious Rebel. 
*lion. He remember'd them, That he had from 
time to time acquainted his Subjects of that King. 
dom with the Accidents, and Circumſtances which 
* had diſquieted This; how, after all the Acts of Ju- 
*ſtice, Grace, and Favour, perform'd on His part 
«which were or could be defir'd to make a People 
*compleatly happy, he was driven, by the force and 
te violence of rude and tumultuous Aſſemblies, from 
© his City of London, and his Houſes of Parliament; 
* how attempts had been made to impoſe Laws upon 
te his Subjects, without his conſent, and contrary to the 
* foundation and conſtitution of the Kingdom; how 
© his Forts, Goods, and Navy, had been ſeized, and 
*taken from him by force, and imploy'd againſt him; 
* his Revenue, and ordinary Subſiſtence, wreſted from 
him: How he had been purſued with ſcandalous and 
ec reproachful Language; bold, falſe, and ſeditious Pal. 
ec quils, and Libels, publickly allow'd againſt him; and 
ce had been told that he might, without want of Mo- 
*deſty and Duty, be depos d: That after all this, be- 
fore any force raiſed by Him, an Army was raisd, 
*and a General appointed to lead that Army againſt 
« his Majelty, with a Commiſſion to kill, ſlay, and de. 
e ſtroy all ſuch who ſhould be faithful ro him: That 
© when he had been, by theſe means, compell'd, with 
© the Aſſiſtance of his good Subjects, to raiſe an Army 
ce for his neceſſary defence, he fad {ent divers gracious 
e Meflages, earneſtly deſiring that the calamities, and 
© miſeries of a Civil War might be prevented by a 
© Treaty; and ſo he might know the grounds of that 
© miſunderſtanding; That he was abſolutely refus'd to 
*be treated with, and the Army ( raiſed, as was pre- 
*tended, for the defence of his Perſon) brought int» 
te the Field againſt him; gave him Battle; and, though 
eit pleas d God to give his Majeſty the Victory, de- 
* ſtroyed many of his good Subjects, with as eminent 
c danger to his own Perſon, and his Children, as the 


ce skill and malice of deſperate Rebels could contrixe. 


Of all which, and the other Indignities, which 
*had been offer'd to him, he doubted not the Duty 
«and Affection of his 2 Subjects would have ſo 
ce juſt a reſentment, that t 2 would expreſs to the 
ce world the ſenſe they had of his ſufferings: And, he 
ce hoped, his good . of Scotland were not fo great 
«ſtrangers to the affairs of this Kingdom, to believe 
* that this misfortune and diſtraction was begot and 
* brought upon him by his two Houſes of Parliament; 
* though, in truth, no unwarrantable Action againſt 
*the Law could be juſtified even by That Authority; 
ce but that they well knew how the Members of both 
« Houſes had been driven thence, inſomuch that, of 
ce above five hundred Members of the Houſe of Com- 
cc mons, there were not then there above fourſcore; 
ce and, of above one hundred of the Houſe of Peers, 
ce not above fafteen or ſixteen; all which were awed by 
A multitude of Anabaptiſts, Browniſts, and other Per- 
te ſons, deſperate, and decayed in their fortunes, in and 
ce about the City of London, that, in truth, their conſul- 
*rations, had not the Freedom and Privilege which be- 
© long to Parliaments, 

*ConCERNING any Commiſſions granted by his 
* Majeſty to Papiſts to raiſe Forces, he referred them 
*to a Declaration, lately ſet forth by him upon the oc- 
© caſion of that ſcandal, which he likewiſe then ſent to 
ce them. And for his own true, and zealous affection 
*to the Proteſtant Religion, he would give no othcr 
© Inſtance than his own conſtant Practice, on whic 
* Malice it {elf could lay no blemiſh ; and thoſe many 
© Proteſtations he had made in the fight of Almighty 
*God, to whom he knew he ſhould be dearly ac- 
* countable if he failed in the obſervation, 

F o that ſcandalous imputation of his intention of 
ce bringing in Forreign Forces, as the ſame was rail 
< without the leaſt ſhadow or colour of Reaſon, and 
c ſolemnly diſavow'd by his Majeſty, in many of bib 
**Declarations; ſo there could not be a clearer Argu- 
ment to his Subjects of Scotland that he had no ſuch 
* thought, than that he had hitherto forborn to reren 
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« the Aſſiſtance of that his Native Kingdom ; from 
« whoſe Obedience, Duty, and Affection, he ſhould 
« confidently expect it, if he thought his own ſtrength 
« here too weak to preſerve him ; and of whoſe Cou- 
« rage, and Loyalty, he ſhould look to make uſe, be- 
«fore he ſhould think of any Forreign Aid to ſuccour 
«him. And he knew no reaſonable. or underſtanding 
« Man could __—_ that they were oblig'd, or enabled, 
« h the late Act of Parliament in both Kingdoms, to 
« obey the invitation that was made to them by that 


« ,rerended Declaration, when it was ſo evidently pro- 


« vided for by that Act, that as the Kingdom of Eng- 
« [14 ſhould not War againſt the Kingdom of Scotland, 
«without Conſent of the Parliament of England, fo the 
« Kingdom of Scotland ſhould not make War againſt the 
« Kingdom of England, without the Conſent of the Par- 
« 1jament of Scotland. 

He told them, © If the grave Counſel and Advice, 
«hich they had given, and derived to the Houſes of 
« Parliament here, by their Act of the 224 of April 
«aſt, had been follow d in a tender care of his Royal 
« Perſon, and of his Princely Greatneſs and Authority, 
« there would not that face of Confuſion have appear'd, 
« which now threaten'd this Kingdom: and therefore 
« he requir'd them to Communicate what he then writ 
cc to al his Subjects of that Kingdom, and to uſe their 
« utmoſt endeavours to inform them of the truth of his 
« Conditions; and that they ſuffer'd not the ſcandals 
« and Imputations laid on his Majeſty by the Malice 
«nd Treaſon of ſome Men, to make any impreſſion 
«in the minds of his People, to the leſſening or cor- 
« rupting their Affections and Loyalty to him; but that 
«they aſſured them all, that the hardneſs he then un- 
« Jerwent, and the Arms he had been compell'd to 
«take up, were for the defence of his Perſon and ſafety 


« of his Life; for the maintenance of the true Proteſtant | 


«Religion, for the preſervation of the Laws, Liber- 
«tics, and Conſtitution of this Kingdom, and for the 
«;11t Privileges of Parliament; and that he looked no 
1 for a bleſſing from Heaven, than he endea- 
cur'd the Defence and Advancement of all theſe: 
And, He could not doubt, a dutiful concurrence in 
« his Subjects of Scotland, in the care of his Honour, 
«and juſt Rights, would diaw duwu a hloſkug upua 
«that Nation too. | 

TuovGn his Majeſty well knew all the Perſons, to 
whom he directed this Letter, to be thoſe who were 
only able and willing to do him all poſſible diſſervice, 
yet he was ſure by other Inſtruments, if they neglect- 
ed, which, for that reaſon, they were not like to do, 


to publiſh it to the People there; which he believ d 


miglit ſo far operate upon them, as the others would not 
be able to procure them to invade England; and other 
fruit of their Allegiance he expected not, than that they 
ſhould not Rebel. 

Hs Majeſty's next care was the procuring Money 
for the payment of his Army; that the narrow circuit 
which contain'd his Quarters, might not be ſo intol- 
lerably oppreſſed with that whole burden. This was 
2 very dim̃cult matter; for the Soldiery already grew 
very high, and would obey no Orders or Rules but of 
their own making; and Prince Rupert conſider d only 
the ſubſiſtance, and advance of the Horſe, as His Pro- 
vince, and indeed as if it had been a Province apart 
from the Army; and therefore would by no means en- 
dure that the great contributions, which the Counties 
within command willingly ſubmitted to, ſhould be 
aſſign d to any other uſe than the ſupport of the Horſe, 


Officers. So that the ſeveral Garriſons, an the 
Body of Foot were to be conſtantly paid, and his Ma- 
jeſty's weekly Expence for his Houſe born out of 
ſuch Monies as could be borrow'd. For, of all his 
own Revenue, he had not yet the receiving a Penny 
within his power; neither did he think fit to com- 
pel any one, even ſuch who were known to have con- 
tributed freely to the Parliament, to ſupply him: On- 
if by Letters, and all other gentle ways, he invited 

ole who were able, to conſider how much their own 
Security and Proſperity was concern'd, and depended 
upon the preſervation of his Right ; and offer'd to {ell 


3 ” 


any of his Lands, or to give any Perſonal ſecurity for 
whatſoever Money would be lent to him at Intereſt: 
for he had directed a Grant to be prepar'd of ſeveral 
Parks, and Forreſts, and other Crown ands, to many 
Perſons of Honour and great Fortune about him, whoſe 
Eſtates and Reputation were well known; who were 
ready to be Perſonally bound for whatfoever Sums 
could be borrow'd. | I = 
Tus Affection of the Univerſity of Oxford, was 
| moſt eminent: For, as they had before. when the 

Troubles firſt broke out, ſent the King above ten thou- 
{and pounds out of the ſeveral Stocks of the Colleges, 
and the Purſes of particular Perſons, many whereof 
| lent him all they had; fo they now again made him a 

new Preſent. By theſe means, and the Loan of par- 
ticular Perſons, eſpeciall 
thence, notwithitanding all the ſtrict watch to the con- 
trary, conſiderable Sums were drawn) The King, even 
above his hopes, was able to ay his Foot, albeit it 
amounted to above three thouſand pounds weekly, in 
ſuch manner, that, during the whole Winter, there was 
not the leaſt diforder for want of Pay. And then he 
us d all poſſible care to encourage and countenance new 
Levies of Horſe and Foot, for the recruiting his Army 
_ againſt the next Spring. 

Tux Parliament's Army being now about London, 
the Officers of it who were Members of Parliament, 
attended that Council diligently, upon which that Ar- 
my alone depended; and, though they ſtill ſeem'd ve- 
ry deſirous of Peace, they very ſolemnly and ſeverely 
proſecuted all thoſe who really endeavour d it. Their 
partiality and injuſtice was "4 notorious, that there 
was no rule or meaſure of Right in any matter depend- 
ing before them, but conſideration only of the Aﬀe- 
tions and Opinions of the Perſons contending; nei- 
ther could any thing be more properly ſaid of them, 
than what Tacitus once ſpoke of * % 
fides obſtinata, miſericordia in promptu, adverſus omnes alios 
hoſtile odium. Volumes would not contain the inſtan- 
, Ces. But they found the old Arguments of Popery, 
the Militia, and Delinquents, for the juſtification of 
the War, grew every & of leſs reverence with the 
People; and that as the King's own Religion' was 
above any Scandal they could lay upon it, ſo the Re- 
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upon all occaſions, cited particular Statutes for the 
' Vindication of his Right, that whilſt they confeſs d 
the Soveraign 'Power to be veſted in him, all Legal 
| Miniſters had that dependance on him, that Their Au- 
' thority would by degrees grow into Contempt. 

AND of this difadvantage the ſeaſon of the year put 
them in mind: for the King now, according to courſe, 
prick'd Sheriffs, and made ſuch choice in all Counties, 
that they foreſaw the People were not like to be ſo 
implicitely at their Aifpolal, Therefore, as they had 
before craftily infinuated the ſame in ſome particulars, 
they now barefaced avow, That the Soveraign Power 
ewas wholly and entirely in Them; and that the 
«King himſelf, ſever d from Them, had no Regal Po- 
wer in him. Their Clergy had hitherto been their 
Champions, and wreſted the Scripture to their ſenſe ; 
Their Lawyers were now to vindicate their Title, and 
they were not more modeſt in applying Their Pro- 
feflion to their Service. As all places of Scripture, or 
in the Fathers, which were ſpoken of the Church of 
Chriſt, are by the Papiſts apply'd to the Church of 
| Rome; ſo, whatſoever is written in any of the Books 
of the Law, or mention'd in the Records, of the Au- 
thority and Effects of the Soveraign Power, and of 
the Dignity and Juriſdiction of Parliament, was by 
theſe Men, alledged and urged for the Power of the 
two Houſes, and ſometimes for the ſingle Authority 
of the Houſe of Commons. Being ſupplied with the 
Learning of theſe Gentlemen, they declar'd, © That 
ce the Sheriffs, then conſtituted by the King, were not 
e Legal Sheriffs, nor ought to execute, or be ſubmit- 
«red to in that Office; and order d, Whomſoever 
« the King made Sheriff in any County, to be ſent for 
c aS Delinquent ; and becauſe it ſeem d unreaſonable, 
that the Counties ſhould be without that * Mi- 
niſter, to whom the Law had intruſted its Cuſtody, 
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it was propoſed, © That they might make a new Great 
« Seal, and by that Authority make Sheriffs, and ſuch 
ce other Officers as they ſhould find neceſſary; but for 
the preſent that Motion was laid fide. 

| Tu E King had appointed ſome of thoſe Priſoners 
who were taken in the Battle at Keinton Field, and 
others apprehended in the Act of Rebellion, to be 
Indicted of High Treaſon, upon the Statute of the 2500 
year of King Edward the third, before the Lord Chief 
Juttice, and other Learned Judges of the Law, by Vir- 
tue of his Majeſty's Commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer : 
The Parliament declared © All ſuch Indictments and 
all Proceedings thereupon, to be unjuſt and illegal; 
and inhibited the judges to proceed farther therein; 
declaring (which was a ſtronger Argument ) “That 
te jf any Man were executed, or ſuffer d hurt, for any 
* thing he had done by Their Order, the like puniſh- 
ce ment ſhould be inflicted, by death or otherwiſe, up- 
eon ſuch Priſoners as were, or ſhould be, taken by 
ce Their Forces: Mid, in none of their caſes, ever asked 
the 3255 what the Law was. By the determination 
of the Statute, and the King's refuſal, which hath been 
mention'd before, to pats any new Law to that pur- 
pole, there was no a- duty of Tonnage and Poun- 
dage due upon Merchandize, and the Statute made this 
very Parliament involv'd all Men in the guilt and pe- 
nalty of a Przmunire, who offcr'd to receive it. The 
King publiſh'd a Proclamation upon that Statute, and 
required all Men to forbear paying © That duty, and 
forbid all to receive it. They again declar d, That no 
« Perſon, who receiv d thoſe duties by Virtue of Their 
Orders, was within the danger of a Præmunire, or any 
other penalty whatſocver; becauſe the intent, and 
© meaning of that Penal clauſe, was only to reſtrain 
*rhe Crown from impoſing any duty or Payment upon 
*the Subjects, without their conſent in Parliament; 
{ and was not intended to extend to any caſe where- 
* unto the Lords and Commons give their Aſſent in 
Parliament. 

Ax p that this Soveraignty might be farther taken 
notice of than within the Limits of this Kingdom, 
they ſent, with all formality, Letters of Credence, and 
inſtructions, and their Agents, into Forreign States and 
Kingdoms. 


a D . lack ASC Ee UnILCd FTOVUCCo, whcrc The 

Queen was then reſiding, they had the Courage, in 
plain terms, to accuſe the Prince of Orange © For ſup- 
*plying the King with Arms and Ammunition; Ml 
Licenſing divers Commanders, Officers, and Soldiers, 
*to reſort into this Kingdom to his aid. They re- 
member d them Of the great help that they had re- 
*ceiv'd from this Kingdom, when heretofore they lay 
under the heavy oppreſſion of their Princes; and how 
* conducible the friendſhip of this Nation had been to 
their preſent greatneſs and power; and therefore 
te they could not think, that they would be forward 
eto help to make Them Slaves, who had been ſo 
ce uſcful, and Aſſiſtant in making Them Free- men; or 


* that they would forget, that their troubles and dan- 


gers iſſued from the fame fountain with their own; 
*and that thoſe who were ſet a work to undermine 
Religion, and Liberty in the Kingdom, were the ſame 
ce who by open force did ſeek to bereave Them of both: 
They told them, It could not be unknown to that wiſe 
State, that it was the Jcſuitical Faction in this King- 
* dom, that had corrupted the Counſels of the King, 
te the Conſciences of a great part of the Clergy ; which 
* {ought to deſtroy the Parliament, and had raiſed the 
Rebellion in Ireland. They deſir'd them therefore 
Not to ſuffer any more Ordnance, Armour, or any 
* otherWarlikeProviſion,tobe brought over to ſtrength- 
cen thoſe, who as ſoon as they ſhould prevail againſt 
*the Parliament, would uſe that ſtrength to the ruine 
© of thoſe from whom they had it. 
Trey defir'd them, © They would not ſend over 
any of their Country-men to farther Their deſtru- 
e &ion, who were ſent to them for their preſervation; 
*that they would not anticipate the ſpilling of Engliſh 
* Blood, in an unnatural Civil War, which had been fo 
*chearfully and plentifully hazarded, and ſpent, in 
*that juſt and honourable War by which they had 
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*been ſo long preſerv'd, and to which the Blood or 
* thoſe Perſons, and many other Subjects of this King. 
*dom was ſtill in a manner dedicated; but rather that 
*they would Caſhire, and Diſcard from their Imploy- 
* ment, thoſe that would preſume to come over for that 
| ©purpoſe. They told them, © The queſtion between 
2 his Majeſty and the Parliament, was not whether he 
* ſhould enjoy the ſame Prerogative, and Power, which 
*had belonged to their former Kings, his Majeſty's 
*Royal Predeceſſors; but whether that Prerogatiye 
* and Power, ſhould be imploy'd to their defence, or to 
tc their ruine: That it r not be denied by thoſe 
cho look indifferently on their Proceedings and Af. 
. **fairs, that it would be more honour, and Wealth, 
© ſafety and greatneſs to his Majeſty, in concurting 
«with his Parliament, than in the courſe in which he 
te now is: But ſo unhappy had his Majeſty, and th: 
*Kingdom been, in thoſe who had the greateſt influ- 
*ence upon his Counſels, that they look d more upon 
„the prevailing of their own Party, than upon any 
*thole great advantages both to his Crown, and Royal 
* Perſon, which he might obtain by joyning with his 
People: and fo cunning were thoſe Factors for Pope. 
*ry, in proſecution of their own aims, that the 
e could put on a counterfeit Viſage of Honour, Peace, 
* and Greatneſs, upon thoſe courſes and counſels, which 
ce had no truth, and reality, but of Weakneis, Diſho- 
*nour, and Miſeries to his Majeſty, and the whole 
ce Kingdom. 1 4 
Tut y faid, They had lately expreſs d their ear- 
e neſt inclinations to that National Love and Amity 
ce with the United Provinces, which had been nouriſh- 
*ed and confirm'd by ſo many civil reſpects, and mu- 
*tual intereſts, as made it ſo natural to them, that they 
e had, this Parliament, in their humble Petition to his 
<« Majeſty, deſired, that they might be joyn d wich 
e that State in a more near and ſtreight League, and 
« Union: And they could not but expect ſome returns 
*from Them, of the like expreſſions: and that they 
mould be ſo far from blowing the fire, which be- 
ce gun to Kindle among them, that they would rather 
* endeavour to quench it, by ſtrengthning and encou- 
ce raging them who had no other deſign but not to be 
«KAltivy'd, and w picſci ve their Religion, ſave them- 
te ſelves, and the other Reform'd Churches of Chriſten- 
© dom, from the Maſſacres and Extirpations, with 
* which the Principles of the Roman Religion #0 
<« threaten them all; which were begun to be a&ed in 
© Ireland, and in the Hopes, and Endeavours, and In- 
ee tentions of that Party, had long ſince been exccu- 
ted upon them, if the Mercy, Favour, and Blefſiog 
 *of Almighty God, had not 8 and pre- 
vented the Subtlety and Malignity of cruel, wicked, 
* and blood-thirſty Men. | 
WIr x this ſpecious diſpatch, in which were many 
other particulars to render the King's cauſe ungra- 
cious, and their own very plauſible, their Agent, one 
_ Strickland, an obſcure Gentleman, was receiv'd by the 
States; and notwithſtanding the Queen was then there, 
and the Prince of Orange viſibly inclin'd to aſſiſt the 
King with. all his Intereſts, and the Interpoſition ot 
the King's Reſident, did not only hinder the States 
from giving the leaſt countenance to the King's Cauſe, 
but really ſo corrupted the Engliſh in the Army, and 
in that Court, that there was nothing deſign'd to ad- 
vance it by the Prince of Orange himſelf (who with 
great generoſity ſupplied the King with Arms and Am- 
munition to a very conſiderable value) or by the pri- 
vate Activity and dexterity of particular Perſons, out 
of their own Fortune, or by the ſale or pawning 0 
[even bur intelligence was given ſoon enough to the 
arliament, either to get ſtops and ſeizures upon it, 
by Order of the State, or to intercept the ſupply by 
their Navy at Sea. So that much more was in that 
manner, and by that means, taken and intercepted at 
Sea, than ever arriv'd at any Port within his Majelty 5 
obedience : of which at that time he had only one, the 
Harbour of New-Caftle. With the fame ſucceſs, they 
ſent another Agent to Bruſſels, who prevail'd with Dan 
Franciſco de Melos, then Governour of Flanders, to dis- 
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reparations which were there making by the Kings 
Miniſters. And in France they had another Agent, one 
Aulgier, a Man long before in the conſtant pay of the 
Crown; who though he was not receiv'd, and avow'd 
to put the better varniſh upon their Profeſſions to the 
os by that Crown, did them more Service than 
either of the other; by how much more that People 
had an influence upon the diſtempers of the Three 
3 Kingdoms. 
L AxD as the Parliament made all theſe Addreſſes to 
ir Forreign States, and Princes, which no Parliament 
_ had ever done before, ſo it will be fit here to take notice 
> how other Princes appear'd concern'd on the King's 
E behalf, The Spaniard was ſufficiently incenſed by the 
men. King's reception of the Embaſſadors of Portugal, and, 
I which was more, entering into terms of Amity and 
4 League with that Crown, and had therefore contri- 
buted notable aſſiſtance to the Rebellion in Ireland; and 
ſent both Arms and Money thither. And, ſince the 
J extraragances of this Parliament, the Embaſſador of 
1 Sain had made great application to them. 
3 Tre French, according to their Nature, were much 


The former commotions in Scotland had been raiſed by 
the ſpecial encouragement, if not contrivance of the 
Cardinal Richelieu; who had carefully kept up, and en- 


which made a very ſpecious ſhew of wonderful grace 
and benetit, at a diftznce, to that Nation, and was of 
little burden to the French; and, in truth, of little ad- 
vantage to thoſe who were in full poſſeſſion of all thoſe 
Privileges. Yet, by this means, the French have always 
had a very great influence upon the Affections of that 
People, and opportunities to work great prejudice to 
that Crown: As nothing was more viſible | ws. that, by 
the Cardinal's Activity, all thoſe late diſtemper's in 
Scotland were carried on till his death, and by his Rules 
and Principles, afterwards: The French Miniſters al- 
ways making their correſpondence, with, and relation 


Party; which was underſtood to be in order only to 
the oppoſition of thoſe Counſels, which ſhould at any 
las bo ofter'd on the behalf of Spain. 

S1NCE the beginning of this Parliament, the French 


notable familiarity with thoſe who goyern'd moſt in 


knew, or could reaſonably deviſe to the prejudice of 
the King's Counſels and Reſolutions; and took all 
opportunities to leſſen, and undervalue the King's 
Regal Power, by applying himſelf on publick occa- 
ſions of State, and in bis Maſter's Name, and to im- 
rove his Intereſt, to the two Houſes of Parliament 
1 which had in no Age before been ever known) as in 
the buſineſs of Tranſportation of Men out of Ireland, 
before remember d; in which he cauſed, by the impor- 
tunity of the two Houſes, his Majeſty's promiſe and 
engagement to the Spaniſh Embaſſador, to be render d 
of no effect. And, after that, he formally exhibited, 
in writing, a Complaint to the two Houſes againſt 
S Thomas Rowe, his Majeſty's extraordinary Embaſſador 
to the Emperor, and Princes of Germany, upon the 


Prince Elector and Reſtitution of the Palatinate, confi- 
dently avowing, © That Sc Thomas Rowe had offer'd, 
* on the King's part, to enter into a League Offenſive 
*and Defenſive with the Houſe of Auſtria, and to wed 
Vall their Intereſts ; and, in plain terms, ask d them, 


*that purpoſe? expreſſing a great value his Maſter 
had of the Affection of the Parliament of England ; 
which drew them to a return of much, and unuſual 
Civility, and to aſſure the French King, © That St Tho- 
ma, Rowe had no ſuch Iuſtructions Kom Them; and 
that they would examine the truth of it; and would 


be careful that nothing ſhould be done, and perfected 


in that Treaty which might reflect upon the good 
*of the French King. Whereas in truth there was 


not the leaſt ground, or pretence for that ſuggeſtion ; ' 


S* Thomas Rowe having never made any ſuch offer, or 


any thing like it. And when, after his return out of | 


more active, and more intent upon blowing the fire. 


larg d the old Franchiſes of the Scots under that Crown; 


to thole who were taken notice to be of the Puritan. 


Embaſſador, Monſieur la Ferte, diſſembled not to have 


the two Houſes; diſcover'd to them whatſoever he 


Treaty of an accommodation on the behalf of the 


„Whether they had given Sr Thomas inſtructions to 


Germany, he expoſtulated with the French Embaſſador, 
for ſuch an injurious, cauſleſs information, he anſwer'd, 
That his Maſter had receiv'd ſuch advertiſement, and 
te had given him order to do what he did. So that it 
eaſily appear d it was only a fiction of State, whereby 
they took occaſion to publiſh, that they would take 
any opportunity to reſort to the two Houles, and there- 
by to flatter them in their uſurpation of any Soyeraign 
Authority, 

THERE is not a {adder Conſideration than this 
Paſſion, and Injuſtice, in Chriſtian Princes (and I pray 
God the Almighty Juſtice be not angry, on this account, 
with the Government of King's, Princes, and States) 
that they are ſeldom fo ſollicitous that the Laws be ex- 
ecuted, Juſtice adminiſtred, and Order perform'd with- 
in their own Kingdoms, as they are that all three may 
be diſturbed, and confounded amongſt their Neigh- 
bours. And there is no ſooner a {park of Diſſention, a 
diſcompoſure in Affections, a jealouſy in Underſtand- 
ings, diſcern'd to be in a Neighbour Province, or King- 
dom, to the hazarding the Peace thereof, but they, 
though in League and Amity, with their utmoſt Art 
and Induſtry, make it their buſineſs to kindle that 
{park into a flame, and to contract and ripen all unſet- 
tled humours, and jealous apprehenſions, into a pe- 
remptory diſcontent, and all diſcontent to Sedition, 
and all Sedition to open and profeſſed Rebellion. And 
they have rarely ſo ample ſatisfaction in their own 
greatneſs, or ſo great a ſenſe and value of God's bleſſing 
upon them, as when they have been Inſtruments of 
drawing ſome notorious Calamity upon their Neigh- 
bours. As if the Religion of Princes were nothing but 
Policy, and that they conſider'd nothing more, than 
to make all other Kingdoms but their own miſerable: 
and becauſe God hath reſerv'd them to be try d only 
within his own juriſdiction, and before his own Tribu- 
nal, that he means to try them too by other Laws, and 
Rules, than he hath publiſh'd to the World for his Ser- 
vants to walk by. Whereas they ought to conſider, 
that God hath placed them over his People as Exam- 
pes, and togive countenance to his Liniby their own 

ict obſervation of them; and that as their Subjects 
are to be defended and protected by their Princes, ſo 
They themſelves are to be aſſiſted and ſupported by 
one another; the Function of Kings being an Order 
by it ſelf: and as a contempt and breach of every Law 
is, in the Policy of State, an Offence againſt the Per- 
ſon of the King, becauſe there is a kind of violation of- 
fer d to his Perſon in the tranſgreſſion of that Rule 
without which he cannot govern; ſo the Rebellion of 
Subjects againſt their Prince ought to be look d upon, 
by all other Kings, as an Aſſault of their own Sove- 
raignty, and, in ſome degree, a deſign againſt Monar- 
chy it ſelf; and conſequently to be ſuppreſſed, and ex- 
tirpated, in what other Kingdom ſoever it is, with the 
like concernment as if it were in their own Bowels. 

BESID Es theſe indirect Artifices, and Activity be- 
fore mentioned in the French Embaſſador, very many 
of the Hugonots in Fance (with whom this Crown here- 
tofore, it may be, kept too much correſpondence) were 
declar'd Enemies to the King ; and, in publick, and 
in ſecret, gave all poſſible Aſſiſtance to thoſe whole 
buſineſs was to deſtroy the Church. And as this Ani- 
moſity prov'd of unſpeakable inconvenience and da- 
mage to the King, throughout all theſe Troubles, and 
of equal benefit to his Enemies; ſo the occaſion, from 
whence thoſe diſaffections grew, was very unskilfully 
and imprudently adminiſter d by the State here. Not 
to ſpeak of the buſineſs of Rochel, which, though ir 
ſtuck deep in all, yet moſt imputed the Counſels of 
that time to Men that were dead, and not to a fix'd 
deſign of the Court; they had a greater Quarrel, which 
made them believe, that their very Religion was per- 


ſecured by the Church of England. 


Wren the Reformation of Religion firſt begun in 
England in the time of King Edward the Sixth, very ma- 
ny, out of Germany and France, left their Countries, 
where the Reformation was ſeverely perſecuted, and 
tranſplanted themſelves, their Families, and Eſtates, 
into England, where they were receiy'd very hoſpita- 
bly ; and that King, with great Piety and olicy, by 
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ſeveral Acts of State, granted them many Indemnities, 
and the free uſe of Churches in London for the exerciſe 
of their Religion: whereby the number of them en- 
creaſed; and the benefit to the Kingdom, by ſuch an 
acceſs of Trade, and improvement of Manufactures, 
was very conſiderable. Which Queen Elizabeth find- 
ing, and well knowing that other notable uſes of them 
might be made, enlarg'd their Privileges by new Con- 
ceſſions; drawing, by all means, great Numbers over, 
and ſuffering them to erect Churches, and to enjoy the 
exerciſe of their Religion after their own manner, and 
according to their own Ceremonies, in all places, where, 
for the conveniency of their Trade, they chole to re- 
fide. And fo they had Churches in Norwich, Canterbury, 
and other places of the Kingdom, as well as in London; 
whereby he Wealth of thoſe places marvellouſly in- 
creaſed; And beſides the benefit from thence, the 
Queen made uſe of them in her great Tranſactions of 
State in France, and the Low Countries, and by the 
mediation and interpolition of thoſe People, kept an 
uſeful Intereſt in that Party, in all the Forreign Do- 
minions where they were tolerated. The ſame Char- 
ters of Liberty were continued and granted to them, 
during the peaccable Reign of King Fames, and in the 
beginning of this King's Reign, although, it may be, 
the Politick Conſiderations in thoſe Conceſſions, and 
Corinivances, were neither made uſe of, nor under- 
ſtood. 

Some few years before theſe Troubles, when the 
power of Church-Men grew more tranſcendent, and 
indeed the Faculties and Underſtandings of the Lay 
Councellors more dull, lazy, and unactive (for with- 
out the laſt, the firlt could have done no hurt) the Bi- 
__ grew _— that the countenancing another Diſ- 
cipline of the Church here, by Order of the State (for 
thoſe Forreign Congregations were govern'd by a Pres- 
bytery according to the Cuſtom, and Conſtitution of 
thoſe parts of which they had been Natives: the 
French, Dutch, and Walloons, had the free uſe of ſeveral 
Churches according to their own Diſcipline) would at 
leait diminiſh the Reputation and Dignity of the Epi- 
ſcopal Government, and give ſome countenance to the 
Factious, and Schiſmatical Party in England to hope for 
ſuch a Toleration. 

Tus there wanted not ſome fiery, turbulent, and 
contentious Perſons of the ſame Congregations, who 
upon private differences and conteſts, were ready to 
inform againſt their Brethren, and to diſcover, what, 
they thought, might prove of moſt prejudice to them; 
ſo that, upon pretence that they far exceeded the Li- 
berties which were granted to them, and that, under 
the Notion of Forreigners, many Englſb ſeparated 
themſelves from the Church, and joyn'd themlclyes 
to thoſe Congregations (which poſſibly was in part 
true) the Council- Board conniv'd at, or interpoſed 
not, whilſt the Biſhops did ſome Acts of Reſtraint, 
with which thoſe Congregations grew generally diſcon- 
tented, and thought the Liberty of their Conſciences 
to be taken from them; which cauſed in London much 
complaining of this kind, but much more in the Dio- 
ceſs of Norwich ; where Dr Wren, the Biſhop there, 
paſſionately, and warmly procceded againſt them: ſo 
that many left the Kingdom, to the leſſening the Weal- 
thy Manufacture there of Kerſeys, and narrow Cloaths, 
and, which was worſe, tranſporting that myſtery into 
Forrcign Parts. 

A b that this might be ſure to look like more than 
what was neceſſary to the Civil Policy of the King- 
dom, whereas, in all former times, the Embaſladors, 
and all Forreign Miniſters of State, imploy'd from 
England into any Parts where the Reformed Religion 
was exerciſed, frequented their Churches, gave all 
poſſible Countenance to their profeſſion, and held Cor- 
reſpondence with the moſt active, and powerful Perſons 
of that relation, and particularly, the Embaſſador 
Leiger at Paris had diligently, and conſtantly frequent- 
ed the Church at Charenton, and held a fair intercourſe 
with thoſe of that Religion throughout the Kingdom, 
by which they had ſtill recciv'd advantage, that Peo- 

ple being induſtrious and active to get into the ſecrets 


of the State, and fo deriving all neceſſary Intelligence 


to thoſe whom they deſir d to gratify: The contrary 
to this was now with great induſtry practiced, and 
ſome advertiſements, if not inſtructions, given to the 
Embaſſadors there, To forbear any extraordina; 

* Commerce with the Men of that — And the 
Lord Scudamore, who was the laſt ordinary Embaſſador 
there, before the beginning of this Parliament, whe. 
ther by the Inclinations of his own Nature, or by Ad- 
vice from others, not only declin'd going to Charenton 
but furniſh'd his own Chappel, in his Houſe, with 
ſuch Ornaments (as Candles upon the Communion 
Table, and the like) as gave great offence, and um- 
brage to thoſe of the Reformation there, who had not 
{cen the like; beſides that he was careful to publiſh, up- 
on all occaſions, by himſelf, and thoſe who had the 
neareſt relation to him, That the Church of Englany 
look d not on the Hyugonors as a part of their Com- 
*munion; which was likewiſe too much, and too in- 


duſtriouſly diſcourſed at home. 


TuꝝE V of the Church of England who committed the 
greateſt errors this way, had, undoubtedly, not the 
leaſt thoughts of making alterations in it towards the 
countenancing of Popery, as hath been uncharitably 
conceiv'd : But (having too juſt cauſe given them to 
diſlike the Paſſion, and Licence, that was taken by ſome 
Perſons in the Reform'd Churches, under the Notion 
of Conſcience, and Religion, to the diſturbance of the 
Peace of Kingdoms) unskilfully beliey'd, that the To- 
tal declining the Intereſt of that Party, where it exceed- 
ed the neceſſary bounds of Reformation, would make 
this Church of England look'd upon with more reye- 
rence; and that thereby the Common Adverſary, the 
Papiſt, would abate ſomewhat of his arrogance and 
ſuperciliouſneſs; and that both Parties, piouſly conſi- 
dering the Charity which Religion ſhould beget, might 
if not unite, yet refrain from the bitterneſs, and un 
charitableneſs of Contention in matters of Opinion, 
and agree in the practical duties of Chriſtians and Sub- 
jects. Thus, contracting their conſiderations in too 
narrow a compaſs, theſe Men contented themſelves 


with their Pious Intentions, without duly. weighing 


objections, or the circumſtances of Policy. And ſome 
of our own Communion, who differ'd with them in 
opinion in this point, though they were in the right, 


not giving, and it may be, not knowing the right rea- 


ſons, rather confirm'd than reform'd them in their In- 


clinations: Neither of them diſcerning the true, and 


ſubſtantial grounds of that Policy, upon which that 
good Correſpondence had been founded, which they 


. were now about to change: And fo the Church of Ex- 
land, not giving the ſame Countenance to thoſe of the 


Religion in Forreign Parts, which it had formerly done, 
no ſooner was diſcern'd to be under a Cloud at home; 
but thoſe of the Religion abroad, were glad of the 


occaſion to publiſh their malice againſt Her, and to 


enter into the ſame Conſpiracy againſt the Crown, 
without which they could have done little hurt to the 
Church. 

Now, to return to the Courſe of our Hiſtory; at- 
ter all diſcourſes and motions for Peace were, for à 
time, laid aſide; and ne thoughts of Victory, and ut- 
terly ſubduing the King's Party, again entertain d; 
they found one trouble falling upon them which they 
had leaſt ſuſpected, want of Money; all their valt 
Sums collected, upon any former Bills, paſſed by the 
King for the relief of Ireland, and payment of the 
debt to the Scots, and all their Money upon Subſcri 
tions of Plate, and Loans upon the Publick Faith, 


which amounted to incredible proportions, were eren 


2 waſted; and their conſtant expence was ſo great, 
that no Ordinary ſupply would ſerve their turn; and 
they eaſily diſcern d, that their Money only, and not 
their Cauſe, procur d them Soldiers of all kinds; and 
that they could never ſupport their Power, if their 
Power was not able to ſupply them. All yoluntary 
Loans were at an end, and the Publick Faith thought 
a ſecurity not to be rely'd on, and by how much great- 
er the difficulty was, by ſo much the more fatal would 
the ſinking under it prove; and therefore it was with 
the more Vigour to be reſiſted. In the end, they re- 
ſolv d upon the thorough execution of their full Sove- 


raign 
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raign Power, and to let the People ſee what they might 
[eaſt to; in which it is neceſſary to obſerye the Arts, 
and Degrees of their motion. , 


„% Tuev firſt Order d, That Committees ſhould be 
- named in all Counties, to take care for Proviſions 


go 


of Victuals for the Army, and alſo for the taking 
« up of Horſes for Service in the Field, Dragooners 
« ,nd draught Horſes, and for borrowing of Money and 
« plate to ſupply the Army: and upon Certificate from 
thoſe Committees (ho had 


kind) The ſame ſhould be enter'd with their Treaſu- 
«cer, who ſhould hereafter repay the ſame. It was 
« chen alledg'd, that this would only draw ſupplies 
« from their Friends, and the well Affected; thi that 
« Others, who either liked not their: proceedings, or 
loyd their Money better than the Liberty of their 


« Country, would not Contribute. Upon this it was | 


Order d, That in caſe the Owners refuſed to bring in 


« Money, Proviſions, Plate, and Horſe, upon the pu- 
for the better 
«perrenting the ſpoil, and imbezilling of ſuch Pro- 
« yifions of Money, Plate, and Horlſes, by the diſorder 
« of the Soldiers, and that they may not come into the 
« hands of the Enemies, that the Committees, or any 


«hlick Faith, for the uſe of the Arm 


«two of them, ſhould be authoriſed, and enabled to 
« ſend for ſuch Proviſions, Money, Plate, and Horſes, 
« 1nd to take the {ame into their Cuſtody, and to ſet in- 


« ꝗdiffetent value and rate upon them; which value 


«they ſhould certifie to the Treaſurers, for the 


« portions to be repaid at ſuch time, and in ſuch man- 


ner as ſhould be order'd by both Houſes of Par- 
« ljament. ne 25 

Tais was done only to ſhew what they meant to 
do over all England, and as a ſtock of credit to them. 
For at preſent it would neither ſupply their wants; nei- 


endeavour the execution of it in many Counties. Lon- 
don was the place from whence only their preſent help 


muſt come. To them therefore they declar'd, © That | © Houſe of Commons for examinations ſhould 2 


„the King's Army had made divers Aſſeſſments upon | 


«ſeveral Counties, and the Subjects were compell'd by 
*the Soldiers, to pay the fame; which Aruy, ic 

«*tinued; would ſoon ruine, and waſte the whole King- 
dom; and overthrow Religion, Law, and Liberty: 
«That there was no probable wr 4 under God, for 
the ſuppreſſing that Army, and other ill affected 
« Perſons, but by the Army raiſed by the Authority of 
the Parliament; which Army could not be maintain d, 
te without great Sums of Money; and for raifing ſuch 
Sums, there could be no Act of Parliament paſſed 
*with his Majeſty's Aſſent, albeit there was art an 
ice that ſuch Money ſhould be raifed: That, hither- 


*by the voluntary contributions of well affected Peo- 


Abilities: That there were divers others within the 
© Cities of London, and Yai, and the Suburbs, 
*that had not contributed at all towards the mainte- 
*nance of that Army, or if they had, yet not anſwerable 
to their Eſtates; who ' notwithſtanding receiv'd Be- 
*nefit, and Protection by the ſame Army, as well as 
Vany others; and therefore it was moſt juſt, that 
„they ſhould, as well as others, be charg d to contri- 
e bute to the maintenance thereof. + TH 

Uzox theſe grounds, and reaſons, it was ordain'd 
By the Authority of Parliament, that Iſaac Pennington, 
"the then Lord Mayor of London, and ſome other 
"Aldermen, and Citizens, or any four of them, ſhould 
"have Power and Authority ro Nominate and Ap- 
8 in every Ward, within the City of London, fix 
uch Perſons as they ſhould think fit, who ſhould 
i have power to enquire: of all who had not contri- 
buted upon the Propofitions concerning the raiſing of 
Money, Plate, &c: and of ſuch able Men, who had 
contributed, yet not according to their Eſtates, and 
Abilities; and thoſe Perſons ſo ſubſtituted, or any 
four of them, within their ſeveral Wards and Limits, 
„ ſhould have power to Aſſeſs all Perſons of Ability 
ho had not contributed, and alſo thoſe who had 
contributed, yet not according to their Ability, to 


ec 
cc 
c 


power to ſet what Value 
or Rates they pleaſed upon theſe Proviſions of any 


It von 


* — . 


| 


- 
— — 


«fon diſtrain'd ſhould make 


© pay ſuch Sums of Money, according to their Eſtates, 
*as the Aſſeſſors, or any four of theta ſhould think 
* reaſonable, ſb as the ſame exceeded not the twentieth 
© part of their Eſtates; and to nominate fit Perſons for 
the receipt thereof. And if any Perſon ſo Aſſeſs'd 
*ſhould refuſe to pay the Money ſo Aſſeſs'd upon 


*him, it ſhould be lawful for the Aſſeſſors, and Col- 


*Jectors, to levy that Sum by way of diſtreſs, and ſalt 
*of the goods of Perſons ſo reflking, And if any Per- 


*Lawful for the Aſſeſſors, and Collectors, to call to 
© their Aſſiſtance any of the Train'd-bands of London, 
* or any other of his Majeſty's Subjects; who were re- 


 *quired to be aiding, and aſſiſting to them. The Bur- 
 gelles of Weſtminſter, and Southwark, and a Commit- 


tee appointed to that purpoſe, were to do the ſame 
within thoſe Limits, as the other in London. 


Ax p that there might be no ſtratagem to avoid this 


Tax (fo ſtrange and unlook'd for) by a ſecond Ordi- 
nance in explanation of the former, 


That, if no ſufficient diſtreſs could be found for the 


They ordain'd, 


payment of what ſhould be Aſſeſs' d, the Collectors 


e ſhould have 


wer to enquire of any Sum of Money 


reſiſtance, it ſhould be 


due to thoſe Perſons ſo Aſſeſs'd from what Perſons 


; *ſoever, for Rents, Goods, or Debts, or for any other 
*thing, or cauſe whatſoever. And the Collectors had 
power to receive all ſuch Debts, until the full Value 


of rhe Sums ſo Aſſeſs'd, and the Charges in levying 


ks e And if the Money Aſſeſs d could not be 
ther was it ſeaſonable for them, or indeed poſſible to le 


or recovering the fame ſhould be ſatisfied: and leſt 
pro- the diſcovery of thoſe Debts might be difficult, the 

Lame Collectors had power to compound for any 
 *Rents, Goods, or Debts, due to ſuch Perſons ſo Ai- 
*ſels'd, with 2 Perſon by whom the ſame was due, 


Land to give full diſcharges for the Money ſo com- 
** pounded for, which ſhould be good and effectual to all 


vied by any of theſe ways, then the Perſons Aſ- 


ſeſs d ſhould be impriſon'd in ſuch places of the King- 


dom, and for fo long time, as the Committee of the 


and order; and the Families of all ſuch Perſons ſo 
*impriſon'd ſhould no longer remain within the Cities 


(056 London, or Weſtminſter, the Suburbs, or the Coun- 
ties adjacent. And all 


cc have the protection of both Houſes of Parliament, 
for their Indeminity in that Service, and receive al- 
. © lowance for their pains, and charges. Several additio- 
nal, and explanatory Orders they made for the better 
; execution of this grand one, by every of which ſome 
clauſe of ſeverity, and monſtrous irregulari 
| ded, and for the be ee of all, they order d that 


Henlord, ald Collector, Nwvild 


was ad- 


themſelves, the Members of either Houle, ſhould not 


be Aſſeſs d by any but themſelves. 
*to, the Army had been, for the moſt part, maintain d 


Tus truth is, the King was not ſorry to ſee this 


| | Ordinance, which he thought fo prodigious, that he 
*ple, who had freely contributed according to their | b 


ſnould have been a greater Gainer by it than they that 
made it; ſeeing it was ſo palpable, and clear a demon- 


' tration of the Tyranny the People were to live under, 
that they would eaſily have diſcern'd the change of 


their condition: yet he took ſo much pains to awaken 
his Subjects to a due apprehenſion of it, and to apply 
the thorough conſideration of it to them, that he pu- 


| bliſh'd a Declaration upon that Ordinance ; the which, 
| preſenting many things to them, which have ſince 
i: 


allen out, may be, in this place, fit to be inſerted 
in the King's own words, which were theſe: 


Ex would not be believ'd (at leaſt great pains have 


*been taken that it might not) that the pretended Or- 
ce dinance of the Militia (the firſt attempt that ever 
ce was, to make a Law by Ordinance, without Our 
ce conſent) or the keeping Us out of Hull, and taking 
Our Arms and Ammunition from Us, could any way 
te concern the Intereſt, Property, or Liberty of the 
te Subject: And it was confels d, by that deſperate De- 
te claration it ſelf of the 20h of May, that it they were 
found guilty of that charge of Litroying the Title 
«2nd Intereſt of Our Subjects to their Lands, and 
© Goods, it were indeed a very great crime. But it 
e was a ſtrange fatal Lethargy which had ſeiſed Our 
good People, and * them from diſcerning __ 

2 2 c 


His Majeſy's 
Declara- 
tion upon 
occaſion of 
the former 
Ordinance, 
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«the Nobility, Gentry, and Commonalty of England, 
te vere not only ſtripp d of their Preeminences, and 
© Privileges, but of 3 Liberties, and Eſtates, when 
« Our juit Rights were denied Us; and that no Sub- 
<;c& could from thenceforth expect to dwell at home, 
«when We were driven from our Houſes, and Our 
«Towns. It was not poſſible, that a Commiſhon 
«could be granted to the Earl of Eſſex, to raiſe an 
« Army againſt Us, and, for the ſafety of our Perſon, 
« and preſervation of the Peace of the Kingdom, to 
M7 3 kill, and ſlay Us, and all who wiſh well 
eto Us, but that, in a ſhort time, inferior Comman- 
«ders, by the ſame Authority, would require Our good 
«Subjects, for the maintenance of the property of the 
Subject, to ſupply them with ſuch Sums of Money 


« a5 they think fit, upon the penalty of being plunder'd | 


ce with all extremity of War (as the Title of S* Ed- 
<« zvard Bainton's Warrant runs againſt Our poor Sub- 
« jets in Wilt-ſhire) and by ſuch Rules of unlimited 
e Arbitrary Power as are inconſiſtent with the leaſt pre- 
te tence or ſhadow of that property, it would ſeem to 
defend. c 


«Ix there could be yet any Underſtanding ſo un- 


ee skilful and ſupine to believe, that theſe Diſturbers 
of the publick Peace do intend any thing but a ge- 
*neral Confuſion, they have brought them a fad ar- 
egument to their own doors to convince them. After 
«this Ordinance and Declaration, it is not in any ſo- 
eber Man's power to believe himſelf to be worth any 
«thing, or that there is ſuch a thing as Law, Liberty, 
cor Property, left in England, under the juriſdiction 
of theſe Men. And the fame power that robs them 
now of the twentieth part of their Eſtates, bath, by 
ce that, but made a claim, and entiruled ir {elf to the 
e other nineteen, when it ſhall be thought fit to haſten 


«the general Ruine. Sure, if the minds of all Men be 


not ſtubbornly prepar'd for Servitude, they will look 
eon this Ordinance, as the greateſt Prodigy of Arbi- 
*trary Power and Tyranny, that any Age hath brought 
«forth in any Kingdom, Other Grievances (and the 
te greateſt) have been conceiy'd intolerable, rather by 
*the Logick and Conſequence, than by the preſſure 


*ir ſelf: This at once ſweeps away all ho: . wil 
du, and June A Parliaments have provided for 


*them. Is their Property in their Eſtates ( fo carefully 
*1o0k'd to by their Anceſtors, and ſo amply eſtabliſh'd 
« by Us, againſt any poſſibility of Invaſion from the 
«Crown ) which makes the meaneſt Subject as much 
c Lord of his own as the greateſt Peer, to be valued, 
*or conſider d? Here is a twentieth part of every 
“Man's Eſtate, or ſo much as four Men will pleaſe to 
*call the twentieth part, taken away at once, and yet 
«a power left to ks a twenticth ſtill of that which 
*remains: and this to be levied by ſuch circumſtances 
205 Severity, as no Act of Parliament ever conſent- 
ed to. | 

Is their Liberty, which diſtinguiſhes Subjects from 
« Slaves, and in which this Freeborn Nation hath the 
ce advantage of all Chriſtendom, dear to them? They 


*ſhall not only be impriſon d in ſuch places of this 


Kingdom (a latitude of Judgment no Court can 
* challenge to it {elf in any Caſes) but for ſo long 
te time, as the Committee of the Houſe of Commons 
e for examination ſhall appoint and order: The Houſe 
« of Commons it ſelf having never aſſum d, or in the 
leaſt degree pretented to, a power of Judicature; 
having. no more Authority to adminiſter an Oath, the 
*only way to diſcoyer and find out the truth of Facts, 
than to cut off the Heads of any of Our Subjects: 
* And this Committee being ſo far from being a part 
* of the Parliament, that it is deſtructive to the Whole, 
e by uſurping to its ſelf all the power of King, Lords, 
* and Commons. All who know any thing of Parlia- 
* ments, know that a Committee of either Houſe ought 
*not, by the Law, to publiſh their own reſults; nei- 
*rher are their concluſions of any Force, without the 


. confirmation of the Houſe, which hath the ſame 


* power of controlling them, as if the matter had ne- 
te ver been debated. Bur that any Committee ſhould 
© be ſo contracted (as this of Examination, a ſtyle no 
Committe ever bore before this Parliament) as to ex- 


truſted by their Country, from being preſent ar 
bo Cooke? is fo — — to the Privi eges of — 
*liament, that it is no more in the power of any 
«Man to give up that Freedom, than of himſelf to or- 
der, that, from that time, the place for which he 
Serves ſnall never more ſend a Knight or Burgeſs to 
rhe Parliament; and in truth is no leſs than to alter 
rhe whole frame of Government, to pull up Parlia- 
cc ments by the Roots; and to commit the Lives, FX 
© berties, and Eſtates, of all the People of England to 
the Arbitrary power of a few unqualified Perſons 
who ſhall diſpoſe thereof according to their diſcre- 
tion, without account to any Rule or Authority 
cc whatſoever. 
„Az their Friends, their Wives, and Children, 
*rhe greateſt bleſſings of Peace, and Comforts of Life, 
precious to them? Would their penury, and impri- 
*<fonment be leſs grievous by thoſe Cordials> T 
ſhall be divorced from them, baniſhed, and ſhall no 
longer remain within the Cities of London, and Weſt- 
© minſter, the Suburbs and the Counties adjacent, and 
c how far thoſe adjacent Counties ſhall extend no Man 
* knows. Is there now any thing left to enjoy but the 
Liberty to Rebel, and deſtroy one another? Are the 
< outward bleſſings only of Peace, Property, and Liber- 
ce 22 and forced from our Subjects? Are their 
Conſciences free and unaſſaulted by the Violence of 
© theſe Firebrands ? Sure the Liberty and Freedom of 
* Conſcience cannot ſuffer by theſe Men. Alas! all 
*thele puniſhments are impoſed upon them, becauſe 
* they will not ſubmit to actions contraty to their na- 
te tural Loyalty, to their Oaths of Allegiance, and Su- 
e premacy, and to their late voluntary Proteſtation, 
«which obliges them to the care of Our Perſon, and 
*©()ur juſt Rights. TB | 120 
Ho many Perſons of Honour, Quality, and Re- 
© putation, of che ſeveral Counties of England, are now 
e impriſon d, without any objections againſt them, but 
&o — of their Loyalty ? How many of the grayeſt, 
cc an 


Government and Diſcipline of chat City was preſerv d, 
| £©446 Yl{pigyed, xubbed, and impriſon d, without any 
© Procels of Law, or Colour of Accuſation, but of obe- 
* dience to the Law, and Government of the Kingdom? 
* Whilſt Anabapriſts, and Brownifts , witly the Aſſiſtance 
Fof vicious and debauch'd Perſons of deſperate For- 
tunes, take upon them to break up and rifle Houſes, 
*as publick and avow'd Miniſters of a new- invented 
Authority. How many Godly, Pious, and Painful 
© Divines, whoſe Lives and Learning have made them 
* of Reyerend Eſtimation, are now ſlander d with in- 
. <clination toPopery, diſcountenanc d, and impriſon d, 
for diſcharging their Conſciences, inſtructing the Peo- 
e ple in the Chriſtian duty of Religion and Obedience? 
© Whilſt Schiſmatical, Illiterate, and Scandalous Preach- 
*ers, fill the Pulpits and Churches with Blaſphemy, 
Irreverence, and Treaſon and incite their Auditory 
eto nothing but Murder and Rebellion. 

Ws paſs over the Vulgar Charm, by which they 


. ©have captivated ſuch who have been contented to 


«diſpenſe with their Conſcierices for the Preſervation 
«of their Eftates, and by which they perſwade Men 
ve chearfully to part with this twentieth part of their 
*Eſtates to the good work in hand. For whoſoerc: 
© will give what he hath, may eſcape Robbing. They 
*ſhall be repaid upon the Püblick Faith, as all other 
* Monies lent upon the Propoſitions of both Houſes. 
It may be ſo. But Men muſt be condemn'd to a 
«ſtrange unthriftineſs, who will lend upon ſuch Secu- 
©xity. The Publick Faith indeed is as great an earneſt 
*as the State can give, and engages the Honour, Re- 
<putation, and Honeſty of the Nation, and is the Act 
© of the Kingdom. Tis the Security of the King, the 
Lords, and Commons, which can never need an Exc- 
*cutor, can never die, never be bankrupt ; and there- 
te fore We willingly conſented to it for the indemnity 
* of Our good Subjects of Scotland (who, We hope, will 
© not think the worſe of it for being ſo often, and ſo 


— 


« N mention d ſince.) But that a Vote of One, 


“or Both Houſes, ſhould be an Engagement upon the 
ce publick 


Book 


K clude the Members of the Houſe, who are equally 


moſt ſubſtantial Citizens of London, by whom the 
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« publick Faith, is as impaſſible as that the Com- 
« mittee of the Houſe of Commons for Examination 
« ſhould be the High Court of Parliament. 

“AN D what is, or can (be ſaid, with the leaſt ſha- 
« ꝗ . Of Reaſon, to juſtify theſe extravagancies? We 
« haye not heard lately af the fundamental Laws, which 
« uſed to Warrant the Innovations: theſe need a re- 
« fuge even below thoſe faundations. They will ſay, 
they cannot manage their great Undertakings with- 
« gut ſuch extraordinary ways. We think ſo too. But 
« that proves only, they have undertaken ſomewhat 
« they ought not to-undertake, not that it is lawful for 
« them, to do any thing that is convenient for thoſe 
« ends. We remember' d them long ago, and We can- 
«not do it too often, of that excellent Speech of M. 
ens. The Law is that which puts a difference be- 
«twixt Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt: If you take 
« 2way the Law, all things will be in a confuſion, eve- 
«ry Map will become a Law unto himſelf ; which, in 
« the deprav d condition of human Nature, muſt needs 
produce many great Enormities. Luſt will become 
4 Law, and Envy will become a Law, Covetouſneſs 
and Ambition will become Laws; and what dictates, 
« what deciſion ſuch Laws will produce, may eaſily be 


cc qiſcern d. It may indeed by ſad Inſtances over the | 


cc yhole Kingdom. 

4B Hr will Poſterity believe, that, in the ſame Par- 
te liament, this Doctrine was avow'd with that Acclama- 
tion, and theſe Inſtances after produc d? That, in 
*the fame Parliament ſuch care was taken that no 
« Man ſhould be committed in what caſe foever, with- 
et the cauſe of his impriſonment expreſs d; and 
"that all Men ſhould be immediately Bailed in all cales 
«Bailable; and, during the fame Parliament, that Al- 
«*derwan Pennington, or indeed any body elſe, but the 
*\worn Miniſters of Juſtice, ſhould impriſon whom 
«they would, and for what they would, and for as 
Jong Time as they would >. That the King ſhould be 
*reproached with breach of Privilege, for accuſing 
481 Hotham of High Treaſon, when with force 
*of Arms he kept him out of Hull, and deſpiſed him 
eto his face, becauſe in no caſe a Member of either 
*Houſe might be committed, or accuſed withour leave 
© of that Houſe of which he is a Member; and yet that 
«during the ſame Parliament, the ſame Alderman ſhall 
commit the Earl of Middleſex, a Peer of the Realm, 
*and the Lord Buckburft, a Member of the Houſe of 
*Commons, to the Counter, without reprehenfton? 
That to be a Traytor (which is defin'd, and every 
*Man underſtands ) ſhould be no crime, and to be 
*call'd Malignant, which no body knows the meaning 
*of, ſhould be ground enough for cloſe impriſonment ? 
That a Law ſhould be made, that whoſoever ſhould 
te preſume to take Tonnage and Poundage without an 
Act of Parliament, ſhould incur the pe of a Pre» 
*munire; and in the fame Parliament, that the fame 
*impoſition ſhould be laid upon Our Subjects, and 
*taken by 'Order of both Houſes, without, and againſt 
Our conſent > Laſtly, chat, in the ſame Parliament, 
*a Law ſhould be made to declare the Proceedings, 
*and Judgment upon Ship-money to be illegal, and 
«void; and during that Parliament, that an Order of 
* both Houſes ſhall, upon pretence of neceffity, enable 
four Men to take away the twentieth part of their 
Eſtates from all their Neighbours, according to their 
e diſcretion. 1610 n % Fi. 

*By Our good Subjects will no longer look upon 
*theſe and the like refalrs, as upon the Counſels and 
* Conchuſfions of both our Houſes of Parliament 
(though all the world knows, even That Authority 
can never juſtifie things unwarrantable by the Law) 
They well know how few of the Perſans truſted by 
them, ate truſted at Their conſultations, of above 
ve hundred of the Commons, not fourſcore ; and of 
the Houſe of Peers, not a fifth part: That they who 
"are preſent enjoy not the Privilege and Freedom of 


"Parliament, but are beſieged by an Army, and awed | 
but to Winter Quarters, twenty 
and the Earl of Eſſex fix d his head Quarters at Windſor 


by the fame Tumults which drove Us, and their 
© fellow Members from thence, to conſent to what 
ſome few ſeditious, ſchiſmatical Perſons among them 

do propoſe, Theſe are the Men, who joyning with 


2 


e ing they ſhall do, rhey muſt expect 
| © yereſt puniſhment the Law can inflict, and a perpetual 
' ©Infamy with all good Men. 


the Anabaptiſts, and Browniſts of London, firſt chan- 
is ged the Government and Diſcipline of that City; 
and now, by the pride and power of that City, — 5 
*undo the Kingdom: whilſt their Lord Mayor, a Per- 
ſon accuſed and known to be guilty of High Trea- 
"*{on, by a new Legiſlative Power of his own, ſup- 
preſſes and reviles the Book of Common Prayer, 
*robs/and impriſons whom he thinks fit; and, with 
the Rabble of his Faction, gives Laws to both Houſes 
** of Parliament, and tells them, They will have no Accom- 
* modation : whilſt the Members ſent, and intruſted by 
* their Countries, are expell'd the Houſe, or commit- 
ted, for refuſiug to take the Oath of Aſſociation to 


lire and die wich the Earl of Eſex, as very lately | 


S Sydney Mountague. Theſe are the Men who have 

F 1 to ſend Embaſſadors, and to enter into 
? reaties with Forreign States in their own behalf, 
; having at this time an Agent of their own with the 
States of Holland, to negotiate for them upon private 
al Inſtructions: Theſe are the Men who not thinking 
ky they have yet brought Miſchief enough unto this 
Kingdom, at this time invite, and ſollicite our Sub- 
jects of Scotland, to enter this Land with an Army 
* againſt Us: In a word, theſe are the Men who have 
made this laſt devouring Ordinance to take away all 
Law, Liberty, and Property from our People, and 
have by it really acted that upon our People, which 
with infinite Malice, and no Colour, or Ground, was 
* laboured to be infuſed into them, to have been Our 
intention by the Commiſſions of Array. 

Wx have done: What Power and Authority theſe 
Men have, or will have, We know not: For Our ſelf, 
We challenge none ſuch. We look upon the Preſ- 
ſures and Inconveniences our good Subjects bear, even 
*by Us, and Our Army (which the Army firſt raiſed 
*by them enforced Us to raiſe in our defence, and 
© their refuſal of all offers and deſires of Treaty en- 
© forceth Us to keep) with very much ſadneſs of heart. 
We are ſo far from requiring a twentieth partof their 
*Eſtates, though for their own viſible preſervation, 
„that, as We have already ſold or pawn'd our own 
< Jewels, and coin d our own Plate, ſo We are willing 
te to {ell all our own Lands and Houſes for their relief: 
* Yet We do not doubt but Our good Subjects will ſe- 
*riouſly conſider Our Condition, and their own Duties, 
te and think our readineſs to protect them with the ut- 
© moſt hazard of our Life, —— their readineſs to 
*affilt Us with ſome part of Their Fortunes; and, 
*whillt other Men give a twentieth part of Their E- 
*ſtates to enable them to forfeit the other ninetecn, 
* that they will extend themſelves to Us in a liberal, 
*and free proportion, for the preſeryation of the reſt, 
* and for the maintenance of God's true Religion, the 
Laus of the Land, the Liberty of the Subject, and the 
« Safety, and very Being of Parliaments, and this King- 
dom: For if all theſe ever were, or can be, in mani- 
<felt danger, tis now in this preſent Rebellion againſt 
cc Us. 4 

- *LasTLy, We will and require all Our Loving Sub- 
* jects, of what degree ot quality ſoever, as they will 
c Anſwer it to God, to Us, and to Poſterity, by their 
c Oaths of Allegiance, and Supremacy; as they would 
<< not be look d upon now, and remembred hereafter, 
© as Betrayers of the Laws and Liberties they were 
* horn to; that they in no degree ſubmit to this wild 
ce pretended Ordinance, and that they preſume not to 
« give any Encouragement, or Aſſiſtance to the Arm 
cc now in Rebellion againſt us; which if notwithſtand- 
from Us the ſe- 


WuarsoEVYEIA every Man could ſay to another 
againſt that Ordinance, and whatſoever che King ſaid 
to them all againſt it, it did bring in a great lapply of 
Money, and gave them a ſtock of Credit to borrow 
more; ſo that the Army was again drawn out, though 
Miles from London, 


to ſtreighten the King's new Garriſon at Reading, an 
fent ſtrong Parties ſtill abroad, which got as much 
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ground as, at that time of the year, could reaſonably 
be expected; that is, brought thoſe adjacent Counties 
entirely under the obedience of the Parliament, which 
would at leaſt have kept themſelves Neutral: And {till 
perſwaded the People, © That their work vas even at an 
end, and that the King's Forces would be ſwallow d 
«up in a very ſhort time: ſo that there was no day, in 
which they did not publiſh themſelves to have obtain'd 
ſome notable Victory, or taken ſome Town, when in 
truth each Party wiſely abſtain'd from diſturbing the 
other: Yet the bulk of their ſupply came only from 
the City of London. For though their Ordinance ex- 
tended over the whole Kingdom, they had power to 
exccute it only there; for it was not yet time to try 
the Affections of all places within their own Verge, 
with the ſevere exerciſe of that Authority. 

Ax d therefore divers of the Wealthieſt and moſt 
Subſtantial Citizens of London, obſerving liberty to be 
taken by all Men to Petition the Houſes, and the mul- 
titude of the Petitioners to carry great Authority with 
them, and from thoſe Multitudes and that Authority, 
the brand to have been laid upon the City, Of being 
an Enemy to Peace, met together and prepared a very 
modeſt and moderate Petition to the Houſes; in 
which they deſir d © Such Propoſitions and Addrefles 
« might be made by them to his Majeſty, as he might 
with his Honour comply with, and thereby a happy 
« Peace enſue; which, being ſign'd by many thouſand 
hands, was ready to be preſented, but was not receiy'd 
by the Houſe of Commons, for no other reaſon pu- 
blickly given, bur © That it was prepared by a Multi- 
«tude; and objections were framed againſt the princi- 
pal Promoters of it, upon other pretences of Delin- 
quency ; ſo that they were compell'd to forlake the 
Town, and that Party were, for the preſent, diſcounte- 


nanced. 


Ar the ſame time the Inhabitants of Weſtminſter, 


St Martins, and Covent-Garden, who always underwent 
the Imputation, of being well affected to the King, pre- 


parcd the like Petition, and met with the ſame re- 
proach, being ſtrictly inhibited to approach the Houſes | 


with more than fix in Company. This unequal kind 
of proceeding added nothing to their Reputation, and 
they eaſily diſcern'd thoſe humors, thus obſtructed, 
would break out the more violently: therefore they 
again reſumed all profeſſions of a deſire of Peace, and 
appointed a Committce to prepare Propoſitions to be 
ſent to the King to that purpoſe; and becauſe they 
found that would be a work of time (for the reaſons 
which will be anon remember'd ) and that many Arts 
were to be apply'd to the ſeveral affe&ions, and to 
wipe out the imagination that the City deſir d Peace 
upon any other Terms than they did, and the diſad- 
vantage that accrew'd to them by ſuch imagination, 
and alſo to ſtay the appetite of thoſe who were impor- 
tunate to have any advance made towards Peace, 
having procured, by the Activity of their Agents and 
Miniſters, to have ſuch a Common Counſel choſen for 
the City, as would undoubtedly comply with their 
defires and deſigns, they underhand directed their own 
Mayor to engage that Body in ſuch a Petition to his 
Majeſty, as, carrying the ſenſe and reputation of the 
whole City, might yer ſignify nothing to the prejudice 
of the two Houſes; and ſo a Petition was framed in 
theſe words: | 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty ; 


The humble Petition of the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, 


Sheweth, 

*Trar the Petitioners, your Majeſty's moſt hum- 
te ble and Loyal Subjects, being much pierced with the 
*long and great diviſions between your Majeſty and 
« both your Houſes of Parliament, and with the ſad 
ce and bloody effects thereof, both here, and in Ireland, 
*are yet more deeply wounded by the miſapprehen- 
«fon, which your Majeſty ſeemeth to entertain of the 
«Love and Loyalty of this your City, as if there were 
te ſome cauſe of fear, or ſuſpicion of danger to your 


— 


„Royal Perſon if your Majeſty ſhould return hither: 
*and that this is made the unhappy bar to that bleſſed 
*Reconciliation with your Great and moſt Faithful 
Council for preventing that deſolation, and deſtru- 
ction, which is now moſt apparently imminent to 
« your Majeſty, and all your Kingdoms: 

Fon ſatisfaction therefore of your Majeſty, and 
*clearing of the Petitioners Innocency , they moſt 
* humbly declare, as formerly. they have done, That 
they are no way conſcious of any diſloyalty, but ab- 
chor all thoughts thereof; and that they are refoly's 
to make good their late ſolemn Proteſtation, and 
ſacred Vow, made to Almighty God; and, with the 
*laſt drop of their deareſt bloods, to defend, and main- 
tain the true Reform'd Proteſtant Religion, and, ac- 
"*cording to the Duty of their Allegiance, your Ma- 
*<jelty's Royal Perſon, Honour, and Eſtate (whatſo- 
Lever is maliciouſly and falſely ſuggeſted to your Ma- 
*jelty to the contrary) as well as the Power, and Pri. 
*yileges of Parliament, and the Lawful Rights and 
Liberty of the Subject: And do hereby engage them- 
e ſelves, their Eſtates, and all they have, to their utmoſt 
„Power, to defend and preſerve your Majeſty, and 
* both Houſes of Parliament, from al Tumults, Affronts 
*and Violence, with as much Loyalty, Love, and Du- 
ty, as ever Citizens expreſs d towards your Majeſty, 
a — any of your Royal Progenitors in their greateſt 
cc ory. ; | 

Turk Petitioners therefore, upon their bended 
Knees, do moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty, to 
return to your Parliament (accompanied with your 
Royal, not Martial Attendance) to the end that Re- 
*ligion, Laws, and Liberties, may be ſettled, and ſe- 
*cured, and whatſoever is amiſs in Church, and Com- 
* mon-wealth, Reform'd by their Advice, according 
to the fundamental Conſtitutions of this Kingdom: 
* And that ſuch a Peace may thereby be obtain'd, as 
*ſhall be for the Glory of God, the Honour and Hap- 
© pineſs of your Majeſty, and Poſterity, and Welfare 
* of all your Loyal Subjects; ho (the Petitioners are 
fully afſur'd) whatſoever is given out to the contrary, 
do unanimouſly deſire the Peace herein expreſs d. 


Tuovan this Petition was in effect no other than 
to deſire the King to disband his Army, and to put 
himſelf into the abſolute diſpoſal of the Parliament, 
and therefore all Wiſe Men concluded that no great 
Progreſs would be made by it towards Peace; yet ſo 
ſotted and infatuated were the People, that, upon this 
very Petition, they were prevailed with to ſubmit to 
another 33 for Money, and Plate, for the 
neceſſary Proviſion of Arms, Ammunition, and Pay ot 
their Army, until their disbanding and return home 
to their ſeveral Counties: that ſo they might not be oc- 
caſion d, through want of Pay, to Plunder, Rob, or 
Pillage by the way home wards, after their diſcharge and 
diſmiſſion. So that Men were perſwaded that this was 
now the laſt Tax they ſhould be invited to, though 
evcry one of thoſe Ordinances and Declarations loaded 
the King with ſome new Calumnies, and Reproaches, 
that it was plain the Authors of them meant not ſo toon 
to put themſelves under his Subjection. 

T x 1s Petition was about the tenth of Fanuary 1642, 
preſented to the King at Oxford, by ſome Aldermen, 
and others of the. Common Council, who were for the 
moſt part of moderate Inclinations. The King conſi- 
der'd ſadly what Anſwer to return; for, albeit it ap- 
pear'd that the Petition had been craftily framed by 
thoſe who had no thoughts of Peace, and that there 
was no Argument in it to hope any good from that Peo- 
ple; yet there were to vulgar Underſtandings, very 


ſpecious and popular Profeſſions of great Piety, and 


Zeal to his Service, and care of his Security; and he 
was to be very tender in ſeeming to doubt the Incli- 

nations, and Affections of that City, by whoſe ſtrength 
chiefly the War was rr and that ſtrength pro- 
cured by corrupting thoſe Affections: And therefore 
the King was not ſorry to have this opportunity of yr 
ing ſomewhat, and communicating himſelf freely to the 
City, being perſwaded, that the ill they did, proceed- 


ed rather from miſinformation than any general, o ha , 
bitua 
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pitual Malice in them. All his Proclamations, Meſſa- 
ges, and Declarations, had been with ſo much induſtry 
juppreſs'd there, that they were not in truth generally 
inform'd of the matter of Fact, and the Juſtice of the 
King's Cauſe; and therefore he was perſwaded that if 
he enlarged himſelf, in his Anſwer to this Petition, 
and expoled thoſe few Men who were moſt notoriouſly 
Malignant againſt the Government of the Church and 
State, and who were generally known to be ſo, to the 
knowledge of the People, that it would at leaſt leſſen 
their Power and Ability to do hurt; and ſo he reſoly'd 
to return an Anſwer to them in theſe words: 


«Tn ar his Majeſty doth not entertain any miſap- 
ec prehenſion of the Love, and Loyalty of his City of 
London; as he hath always expreſs d a ſingular regard 
« and eſteem of the Affections of that City, and is ſtill 
« Jefirous to make it his chief place of Reſidence, and 
« tg continue, and renew many Marks of his Favour to 
«jt; ſo he believes, much the better and greater part 
« of that his City is full of Love, Duty, and Loyalty 
«tg his Majeſty ; and that the Tumults which hereto- 
« fore forced his Majeſty, for his ſafety, to leave that 
«place, though they were contriv'd and encourag d I 
e ſome principal Members thereof (who are ſince well 
« known, though they are above the reach of Juſtice) 
« conſiſted more of deſperate Perſons of the Suburbs, 
«andthe neighbouring Towns (who were mifled too by 
«the cunning and malice of their Seducers) than of 
«the Inhabitants of that City. He looks on his good 
« Subjects there as Perſons groaning under the ſame 
«burden which doth oppreſs his Majeſty, and aw'd by 
«the ſame Perſons who begot thoſe Tumults, and the 
*/ame Army which gave Battle to his _— And 
«therefore, as no good Subject can more defire from 
« his Soul, a compolure of the general Diſtractions; ſo 
«no good Citizen can more deſire the eſtabliſhment of 
the particular Peace, and —— of that place, Dy 
90 - e acceſs thither, than his Majeſty himſelf 
*doth, | 

Bur his Majcſty deſires his good Subjects of Lon- 
«don, ſeriouſly to conſider, what confidence his Maje- 
*ſty can have of ſecurity there, whilſt the Laws of the 
Land are fo notoriouſly deſpiſed, and trampled under 
*foot, and the wholeſome Government of that City, 
"heretofore ſo famous over all the World, is now ft 
*mitted to the Arbitrary Power of a few deſperate 
*Perſons, of no reputation, but for malice and diſ- 
loyalty to Him; whilſt Arms are taken up, not only 
*without, but againſt His Conſent, and expreſs Com- 
*mand, and Collections publickly made, and Contri- 
* butions avow'd, for the mainteance of the Arm 
*which hath given him Battle, and therein uſed all 
poſſible means, Treaſon and Malice could ſuggeſt 
*to them, to have taken his Life from him, and to 
have deſtroy'd his Royal Iſſue; whilſt ſuch of his Ma- 
*jeſty's Subjects, who out of Duty and Affection to 
his Majeſty, and Compaſſion of their bleeding Coun- 
**try, have labour d for Peace are reviled, injured, and 
*murder'd, even by the Magiſtrates of that City, or 
by their Directions: Laſtly what hopes his Majeſty 
can have of ſafety there, whill Alderman Pennington, 
their pretended Lord Mayor, the principal Author 
"of thoſe Calamities which 0 nearly threaten the 
v ruine of that famous City, Ven, Foulke, and Man- 
uairing, all Perſons notoriouſly guilty of Schiſm and 
High Treaſon, commit ſuch Outrages, in Oppreſſing, 
7 Robbing and Impriſoning, according to their diſcre- 
tion, all ſuch his Majeſty's Loving Subje&s, whom 
they are pleaſed to ſuſpect for, but wiſhing well to 
his Majeſty. 

. . An his Majeſty wonld know, whether the Peti- 
— tioners believe, that the reviling, and ſuppreſſing the 
Book of Common Prayer, eſtabliſh'd in this Church 
ever ſince the Reformation, the diſcountenancing and 
5 r godly, learned, and painful Preachers, 
and the cheriſhing and countenancing of Browniſts, 
r Anabaptiſis, and all manner of Sectaries, be the way 
to defend and maintain the true Reform d Proteſtant 
Keligion? That to comply with, and aſſiſt Perſons 

who have actually attempred to kill his Majeſty, and 


— 


r 


*to allow, and favour Libels, Paſquils, and Seditious 
© Sermons againſt his Majeſty, be to defend his Royal 
* Perſon, and Honour, according to the duty of their 
* Allegiance? Whether to impriſon Mens Perſons, and 
*to plunder their Houſes, becauſe they will not Re- 
te bel againſt his —_— nor aſſiſt thoſe that do; whe- 
ther to deſtroy their property by taking away the 
*rwentieth part of their Eſtates * them, and by 
the ſame Arbitrary Power, to refer to four Standers 
by, of their own Faction, to judge what that twen- 
*tieth part is, be to defend the Lawful Rights, and 


Liberties of the Subject? And if they think theſe 


Actions to be inſtances of either; whether they do 
not know the Perſons before named to be guilty of 
*them all? Or whether they think it poſſible that 
* Almighty God can bleſs that City, al preſerve it 
*from deſtruction, whilft Perſons of ſuch known guilt, 
*and wickedneſs, are defended, and juſtified among 
*rhem, againſt the power of that Law, by which they 
*can only ſubſiſt. 

Hs Majeſty is fo far from ſuffering himſelf to 
*be incenſed againſt the whole City, by the Actions 
*of theſe ill Men, though they have hitherto been ſo 
12 ages as to make the Affections of the reſt of 
«little uſe to him; and is fo willing to be with them, 


*and to prom them, that the Trade, Wealth, and 


Glory thereof, ſo decayed and eclipſed by theſe pub- 
ick diſtractions, may again be the Envy of all For- 
*reign Nations, that he doth once more graciouſ] 
© offer his free and general Pardon to all the Inhabi- 
*tantsof that his City of London, the Suburbs and City 
* of Weſtminſter (except the Perſons formerly excepted 
by his Majeſty) if they ſhall yet return to their Duty, 
Loyalty and Obedience. And if his good Subjects 
© of that his City of London ſhall firſt ſolemnly 1 
that they will defend the known Laws of the Land, 
and will ſabmit to, and be govern'd by, no other 
Rule; if they ſhall firſt maniteſt, by defending them- 
© ſelves, and maintaining their own Rights, Liberties, 
*and Intereſts, and ſuppreſſing any Force and Vio- 
*lence unlawfully miſel againſt thoſe and his Maje- 
*ſty, their power to defend, and preſerve him from 
*all Tumults, Affronts, and Violence; Laſtly, if they 
** ſhall apprehend, and commit to ſafe cuſtody, the 
«Perſons of thoſe four Men who enrich themſelves 
*by the ſpoil, and oppreſſion of his Loving Subjects, 
tc and the ruine of the Giey, that his Majeſty may pro- 
*ceed againſt them by the Courſe of Law, as guilty of 
*High Treaſon; his Majeſty will ſpeedily return to 
*them with his Royal, and without his Martial At- 
*tendance, and will uſe his utmoſt endeavours, that 
*they may hereafter enjoy all the bleſſings of Peace 
*and Plenty; and will no longer expe& Obedience 
cc from them, than he ſhall with all the faculties of his 
* Soul, labour in the preſerving, and advancing the 
*true Reform'd Proteſtant Religion, the Laws of the 
*Land, the Liberty and Property of the Subjects, and 
© the juſt Privileges of Parliament. 

«Tx, notwithſtanding all this, the Art, and Intereſt 
te of theſe Men can prevail ſo far, that they involve 
tc more Men in their guilt, and draw that his City to 
* facrifice its preſent happineſs, and future hopes, to 
ce their Pride, Fury, and Malice, his Majeſty ſhall only 
te give them this warning; That whoſoever ſhall hence- 
cc forward take up Arms, without His conſent, contri- 
ce bute any Money, or Plate, upon what pretence of 
te Authority ſoever, for maintenance of the Army under 
ee the Command of the Earl of Eſſex, or any other Ar- 
my in Rebellion againſt him, or ſhall pay Tonnage 
« and Poundage, till the fame ſhall be ſettled by Ac 
«of Parliament, every ſuch Perſon muſt _ the 
« ſevereſt puniſhment the Law can inflict; and, in the 
e mean time, his Majeſty ſhall ſeiſe, upon any part of 
ce his Eſtate within his power, for the Relief and Sup- 
80 of Him and his Army, raiſed and maintained 
ce for the defence of his Perſon, the Laws, and this his 
Kingdom: And fince he denies to his Majeſty the 
* duty and benefit of his Subjection, by giving Aſſi- 
ce ſtance to Rebels, which, by the known Laws of the 
«Land, is High Treaſon; his Majeſty ſhall likewiſe 
ce deny Him the benefit of his Protection, and ſhall 
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«not only ſignify to all his Forreign Miniſters, that 
e ſuch Perſon ſhall receive no advantage by being his 


e Subject, but ſhall, by all other ways and means, pro- 


te ceed againſt him as a publick Enemy to his Majeſty, 
« 1nd this Kingdom. 

« Y x T his Majeſty hopes, and doubts not, but his 
* good Subjects of London will call to mind the Acts of 


«their Predeceſſors, the Duty, Affection, Loyalty, and 


te Merit towards their Princes, the Renown they have 
«had with all Poſterity for, and the bleſſing of Heaven 
which always accompanied thoſe Virtues; and will 
* conſider the perpetual ſcorn and infamy which un- 
« zyoidably will follow Them and their Children, if 
te infinitely the meaner part in Quality, and much 
*the leſſer part in Number, ſhall be able to alter the 
« Government, {o admirably eſtabliſh'd, deſtroy the 
« Trade ſo excellently ſettled, and to waſte the Wealth 
* ſo induſtriouſly gotten, of that flouriſhing City: And 
«they will eaſily gather up the Courage and Reſolu- 
*tion to joyn with his Majelty in defence of that Re- 
<«ljgion, Law, and Liberty, which hitherto hath, and 
* only can, make Themſelves, his Majeſty, and his 
“Kingdom, happy. 

«Fo R concurring with the Advice of his two 
cc Houſes of Parliament, which, with reference to the 
C Common-wealth, may be as well at this diſtance, as 
«by being at White-Hall, his Majeſty doubts not, but 
ce his good Subjects of London well know, how far, 
«beyond the example of his Predeceſſors, his Majeſt 
«hath concurr'd with their Advice, in paſling of ſuc 
Laws, by which he willingly parted with many of 
* his known Rights, for the benefit of his Subjects; 
* which the fundamental Conſtitutions of this King- 
tc dom did not oblige him to conſent unto; and hath 
*uſed all poſſible means to beget a right underſtand- 
«ing between them: And will therefore apply them- 
«ſelves to thoſe who by making Juſt, Peaceable, and 
* Honourable Propoſitions to his Majeſty can only be- 
« vet that concurrence, | 


Tu1s Anſwer the King ſent by a Servant of his 
own, ſuppoſing, that if he ſent by the 1 
who brought the Petition, it might either be ſup- 
prels'd, or not communicated in that manner as He de- 


ſir'd. Beſides, the Meſſengers themſelves, after the 


King had cauſed it to be read to them, were very 
well contented that it ſhould be deliver'd by other 
hands than theirs. So they promiſed his Majeſty, that 
they would procure a Common Hall (which is the moſt 
general Aſſembly of the City, the meaneſt Perſon be- 
ing admitted) to be call'd aſſoon as they return'd ; 
where his Meſſenger might deliver it: And having 


been graciouſly uſed by the King and the Court, after 


two days ſtay, they return'd from Oxford together 


with the Gentleman ſent by his Majeſty. When they 


th 2 Fm 


came to London, the contents of the Anſwer were 
quickly known, though not deliver d; and the two | 
Houſes made an Order, That the Lord Mayor ſhould | 
not call a Common Hall, till he receiv'd farther di- 


cc rection from Them. So that, though the Gentle- 
man, ſent by the King, often ſollicited the Lord 
Mayor, That he would call a Common Hall, at 
which he was to deliver a Meſſage from the King, ma- 
ny days paſſed before any Orders were iſſued to that 
purpoſe. 

Ar laſt, a day was appointed, and, at the ſame time, 
a Committee of the Lords and Commons were {ent to 


be preſent, to ſee that it might not have ſuch a rece- 


ption, as might render their Intereſt ſuſpected. As 
ſoon as the Gentleman ſent by the King had read his 
Majeſty's Anſwer, the Earl of Mancheſter told them, 
Of the high value the Parliament had of the City; 
*that they had conſider d of thoſe wounding Aſper- 
ce ſions, which, in that Anſwer, were caſt upon Perſons 
*of ſuch eminent Affection in their City, and upon 


* others of great Fidelity and Truſt among them: 
Se to be equally intereſted 


ce That they own'd themſe 
ce in all things that concern'd them, and would ſtand 
*by them with their Lives, and Fortunes, for the 
© Preſervation of the City in general, and thoſe Per- 
«ſons in particular who had been Faithful, and de- 


*ſerv'd well both of the Parliament, and Kingdom 
„And they would purſue all means with their Lives 
*and Fortunes, that might be for the preſervation of 
©* that City, and for the procuring of Safety, Happi- 
*nels, and Peace, to the whole Kingdom. 

*©A$S$00x as his Lordſhip had finiſh'd his Oration 
which was receiv'd with marvellous Acclamations, Mr 
Pym enlarged himſelf, in a Speech then printed, upon 


the ſeveral parts of the King's Anſwer (for it was ſo 


long before it was deliver d, that the printed Copies 
from Oxſord, which were e there after the Me. 
ſenger was gone ſo long that all Men concluded it vas 
deliver'd, were publick and in all hands) and told them 
the ſenſe of the two Houles of Parliament, upon exe. 
ry part of it. Among the reſt, * That the demanding 
*the Lord Mayor, and the other three Citizens, was 
te againſt the Privilege. of Parliament (two of them 
* being Members of the Houſe of Commons) and moſt 
*diſhonourable to the City, that the Lord Mayor of 
“London ſhould be ſubjected to the violence of every 
ce baſe Fellow; and that they ſhould be commanded 
te to deliver up their chief Magiſtrates, and ſuch emi. 
*nent Members of the City, to the King's pleaſure, 
*only becauſe they had done their duty, in adhering 
*to the Parliament, for the defence of the Kingdom, 

Hz told them, © That, to the objection that the 
„Government of the City had been managed by a few 
*deſperate Perſons, and that they did exerciſe an Ar- 
*bitrary Power, the two Houſes gave them this Te- 
* ſtimony, that they had, in moſt of the great occa- 
ſions concerning the Government of the City, fol- 
*©low'd Their direction: and that direction which the 
*Parliament had given, They had executed; and they 
«muſt, and would maintain to be ſuch, as ſtood with 
Their honour in giving it, and the others truſt, and 
*fidelity in performing it. 

To the objection, © That the Property of the Sub- 
*je& was deſtroy'd, by taking away the twentieth 
*part by an 2 Power, he told them, “that 
That Ordinance did not require a twentieth part, 


but did limit the Aſſeſſors that they ſhould not go 


beyond a twentieth: part, and that was done by a 
* Power detiy d from both Houſes of Parliament; the 
*Lords, who had an hereditary Intereſt in making of 
„Laws in this Kingdom; and the Commons, who 
«were elected and choſen to repreſent the whole Body 
*of the Commonalty, and truſted, for the good of the 
* People, when ever they ſee cauſe, to charge the 
Kingdom. He {aid farther, That the ſame Lav 
*which did enable the two Houſes of Parliament to 
*raiſe Forces to maintain, and defend the ſafety of 
« Religion, and of the Kingdom, did likewiſe enable 
them to require contributions whereby thoſe Forces 
*might be maintain'd ; or elle it were a vain power 
*to raiſe Forces, if they had not a power likewiſe to 
© maintain them in that Service for which they were 
*raiſed. He obſery'd, © That it was reported, that the 
* King declar'd he would ſend ſome Meſſengers to ob- 
te ſerve their carriage in the City, and what was done 


| <among them: the Parliament had juſt cauſe to doubt, 


© that thoſe would be Meſſengers of ſedition, and 
ce trouble, and therefore deſir d them to obſerve and 
* find them out, that they might know who they were. 
He concluded with Commending unto their conſi- 
« deration, the great danger that they were all in; and 
that the danger could not be kept off, in all likely- 
ce hood, but by the Army that was then on foot; and 
aſſur d them, That the Lords and Commons were ſo 
e far from being frighted by any thing, in that An- 
ce ſwer, that they had for themſelves, and the Mem- 
* bers of both Houſes, declar'd a farther contribution, 
ee towards the maintenance of that Army; and coul 
* not but hope, and deſire, that the City, which had 
« ſhew'd ſo much good affection in the former neceſſi- 
ce ties of the State, would be ſenſible of their own, 
ce and of the condition of the whole Kingdom, and 
ce add to that which they had already done, ſome far- 
© ther Contribution, whereby that Army might be main- 
te tain'd for all their ſafeties. ; 
WurrBrTHE the ſolemnity for the reception of this 


| Meſlage after it was known what the contents were, 
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inging ſo great a Guard of arm'd Men to j never otherwiſe have been ſubmitted to) they had 
2 4 it = to be deliver'd, frighted the | their deſire, and, about the end of Fanuary, they ſent 1 
wed ffected Party of the City from coming thither, | the Earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Salisbuiy, and , 
21 ighted them, when they were there, from expreſ- Holland, with eight Members of the Commons to Ox- with Paß 
2 1 Affections, I know not. But it is certain, | ford, with their Petition and Propoſitions. And here SE, 
= 'S eeches and Diſcourſes were receiv'd, and en- | I cannot omit one Stratagem, which, at that time, oc- ths end of 
2 with all imaginable applauſe, and that meet - caſion d ſome Mirth. The Common People of London Nn. 
cee concluded with a general Acclamation, That | were perſwaded, © That there was ſo great ſcarcity of 
5 3 would live and die with the Houſes, and other | Victual and Proviſions at Oxford, and in all the King's 
"ons of that nature. So that all thoughts of | * Quarters, that they were not without danger of ſtar- 
rd Wes addreſs, or complyance with his Majeſty from | ving; and that, it all other ways fail'd, That alone 
_ City, were {o entirely and abſolutely laid afide, | would in a ſhort time bring the King to them. To 
ig t the Licence of Seditious and Treaſonable dif- | make good this report, Proviſions of all kinds, even 
vo ſes daily encreas'd; inſomuch, that complaint be- | to Bread, were ſent in Waggons, and on Horſes from 
r ade to the then Lord Mayor, that a certain de- | London to Oxford, for the ſupply of this Committee: 
10 — Perſon, had ſaid, That he hop'd ſhortly ro | when without doubt, they found as great plenty of 
i os his hands in the King's blood, that Miniſter of | all things where they came, as they had left behind 
iſtic refus d to ſend any Warrant, or to give any di- | them. The Petition preſented to his Majelty with the 
Sion to any Officer, for the apprehenſion of him.] Propoſitions were in theſe words, at the preſentation, 


ä 


This was the ſucceſs of that Petition, and #7" A read by the Earl of Northumberland. 
b to ſpeak Themſelves, o | 
dis e debe the King Toe Peace. For, how The bumble deſires, and Propoſitions of the Lords and 


great focyer the 8 1 with 2 2 
the City, or the Country, they well enough diſcern 60 Majeſty's moſt humble and faithful Sub- 
abr gi org — — _ 2 0 — —_ jets - 5 1 Commons in Parliament Aſlem- 
reg rey That ts als — Houſes, | bled, having in our thoughts the glory of God, your 
And ps Ae h Bill ff * extirpation of | « ajeſtys honour, and the proſperity of your People, 
which they only 82 , Þ 3 uſed marvel- _ being molt grieyoully afflicted with the preſſing 
2 $4 pl” 2 "They who 7 day did | Miſeries and Calamities, which have — 
ous Art, . : : ce ns f England, and Ireland, fince 
ſomewhat, how _ erer r. 5 3 _ Mak 2 Na 5 * — * 2 
—_ I Pp — b th ho one as would be | ©{ellors, withdrawn your ſelf from the Parliament, 
— — King, — . that they ſhould | ** raiſed an Army againſt it, and by for f * 3 
un 5 + : R . 1 
*re&ted Delinquents from the juſtice of it, conſtrain 
never be able to hold up, and carry on the War againſt tecte T 2 
Wen cc : Arms for the defence of Our Reli 
eee | Te ea EIS ACER 
of Scotland ; w , - part : - whi 
, ce fi of the Parliament in ſafety; whic 
23 * 3 . warn a 6 5 s are continued, and r . by 
the : 0 — wot” f | 
E. : : W ve- | ©* ling, d together, and arming of great 
* h = 4 2 of thoſe — «ko * — Papiſts, * the Command of the Earl 
ry much the Maj „ever - c 5 ewt ing the Lord Her- 
ſtill continued with them, being 1 2 1 2 _ — ; wy hi — Go - eme, x 
. Ce ES ROO 10 far nor *ers of A. Forces, whereby many — op- 
er. 10 n A cc i and cruelties have been, and are 
as to defire to have it in Their 2 = N 3 0 re 1 
— Fo 2 eee of wake the — « People much innocent blood hath been ſpilt, _ 
reprelented, "* The conſeq: f cc viſts have attain d means of attempting, wit 
to declare for them; which would more terrify the the Papiſts have attain'd means 0 ee 
« i ti cc f effecting, their miſchievous deſigus of root 
King, and keep the Northern parts in Subjection hopes o hs Ref e d Relicion. and deſtroying the 
more, than any Forces they ſhould be able to raiſe: „8 our the K 3 he 3 _ 4 ee eee 
That it was impoſſible to draw ſuch a Declaration | Profeſſors thereof: In > na? 
: ce Evils, under which your People, an 
from them, without firſt declaring themſelves that * paſſion of theſe , hich 
, "| 4 lie (according to the duty, which We owe 
*they would alter the Government by the Biſhops ; 55 Kingdom e Ee whlch 
de i * ; gdom, for whic 
— ex 3 1 leb 3 4e mol earneſtly deſire, that an 2 
*ſtihable ground to ake u ke 2 EN dill s and diſtra- 
76 
dument in Debates, they alledg d, | 10 a | Majeſty's Dominions. And 
not expect that any Peace would be effected by => ” _ _—_— = 1 o” «Ma ods wo der 
7)CFFFT Lange Hay aaa} 60 0 Bee Subjection, Obedience, and Ser- 
*ſend to him, but that it muſt ariſe, and re ult from - Four TAs We owe unto you, ſo We moſt humbly 
"a Treaty between them, upon ſuch Propoſitions as AE h our Majeſty, to remove the cauſes of this 
eren, tay wean Ps pr Boy op — « War, and to — us that Peace and Protection, 
achat it could not be e ee 6. hich We, and Our Anceſtors have formerly enjoy- 
„would be made on either ſide, as would be pertina- | * * eyed Ae Majeſty, and your Royal Predeceſſors, 
X O_o euere on 4 ous ah; rang ke 5 e . — to accept and grant theſe Our moſt 
ing the courſe, in all Affairs of thi 5 vt" I FP 
40 wy. than was expected to be 3 to; _—_ © humble Deſires and Propoſitions : 
it concern'd Them as much, to make demands 0 4 n be pleaſed to diaband 
thr Mena os Kine, frm ohh Gap wes |. Tv reel  t 
"to recede, as others upon which they muſt inſiſt: = e all thoſe Forces, which We have raiſed; and 
chat all men knew the inclination an affection the s = lt be” eters l © your Parlia- 
"King had to the Church, _ therefore if he me N - I P 
That in danger, he would reſcue it at any price, an bo 711 1 Delinquents to a Legal 
very probably their departing from their Propoſi- bs 8 1 * 1 3 _ _ - 
tion concerning the Church, might be the moſt pow- 2 5 TxcT'the Papiſts may not only be disbanded, 
\ ful Argument to the King, to gratify them with the 00 * difarm'd according to Law. 
ilitia. ; ; Ind; ce THAT your Majeſty will be pleaſed to give 
By theſe Artifices, and eſp ecially by wee, eng. ]. Royal Aſſent unto the Bill for taking away the 
obſtinately, That no Propoſitions ſhould be ſent war ce f * Ritious Innovations; to the Bill for the utter 
"the King for Peace, till the Bill for extirpation of 0 9 3 and taking away of all Arch-Biſnops, Bi- 
"Biſhops was paſs d the Lords Houſe (where it would | aboliſhing, e Preach « ſhops, 


Commons in Parliament, tender'd to his Majeſty. 
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*ſhops, their Chancellors, and Commiſſaries, Deans, 
e Subdeans, Deans and Chapters, Arch-Deacons, Ca- 
te nons, and Prebendaries, and all Chaunters, Chan- 
te cellors, Treaſurers, Sub-Treaſurers, Succentors, and 
« Sachriſts, and all Vicars-Choral, Choriſters, old VI. 
*cars, and new Vicars of any Cathedral or Collegiate 
« Church, and all other their under-Officers, out of 
the Church of England: to the Bill againſt ſcanda- 
*lous Miniſters; to the Bill againſt Pluralities; and 
eto the Bill for conſultation to be had with Godly, 
Religious, and Learned Divines. That your Majeſty 
«will be pleaſed to promiſe to paſs ſuch other good 
Bills for ſettling of Church Government, as upon 
© Conſultation with the Aſſembly of the ſaid Divines, 
ee ſhall be reſolv'd on by both Houſes of Parliament, 
*2nd by them preſented to your Majelty. _ 

5. Tuer your Majeſty having expreſt, in your 
e Anſwer to the Nineteen Propoſitions of both Houſes 
* of Parliament, an hearty Affection and Intention for 
«the rooting out of Popery out of this Kingdom; and 
« that, if both the Houſes of Parliament can yet find a 
* more effectual courſe to difable Jeſuits, Prieſts, and 
« Popiſh Recuſants, from diſturbing the State, or elu- 
ding the Laws, that you would willingly give your 
*conſent unto it; that you would be graciouſly pleas'd, 
e for the better Diſcovery, and ſpeedier Conviction of 
*Recuſants, that an Oath may be eſtabliſh'd by Act 
of Parliament, to be adminilter'd in ſuch manner as 
by both Houſes ſhall be agreed on; wherein they ſhall 
the Baca and renounce the Pope's Supremacy, the Do- 
*&rine of Tranſubſtantiation, Purgatory, Worſhip- 
ping of the Conſecrated Holt, Crucifixes, and Ima- 
ges: and the refuſing the ſaid Oath, being render'd 
*in ſuch manner as ſhall be appointed by A& of Par- 
eliament, ſhall be a ſufficient Conviction in Law of 
*Recuſancy. And that your Majeſty will be graciouſ- 
*ly pleas'd to give your Royal Aﬀent unto a Bill, for 
wo « > Education of the Children of Papiſts by Prote- 
*ſtants in the Proteſtant Religion. That for the more 
* effectual execution of the Laws againſt Popiſh Re- 
*cufants, your Majeſty will be pleaſed to conſent to 
e Bill, for the true Levying 5 the Penalties againſt 
*rhem; and that the ſame Penalties may be levied, 
*and diſpoſed of in ſuch manner as both Houſes of 
* Parliament ſhall agree on, ſo as your Majeſty be at 
*no loſs; and likewiſe to a Bill, whereby the practice 
of Papiſts againſt the State may be prevented, and 
te the Law againſt them duly executed. 

6. *Tnar the Earl of Briſtol may be remoy'd from 
*your Majeſty's Councils; and that both He, and the 
Lord Herbert, eldeſt Son to the Earl of Worceſter, may 
«likewiſe be reſtrain'd from coming within the Verge 
*of the Court; and that they may not bear any Of- 
* tice, or have any Employments concerning State or 
« Common-wealth. 

7. © Tn aT your Majeſty will be graciouſly pod, 
by Act of Parliament, to ſettle the Militia both by 
**Sea and Land, and for the Forts and Ports of the 
* Kingdom, in ſuch a manner as ſhall be agreed on by 


both Houſes. 


8. ©Tnar your Majeſty will be pleaſed, by your 
*Letters Patents, to make St ohn Brampſton, Chief 
* Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench; William Lent- 
hall Eſquire, the now Speaker of the Common's Houſe, 
* Maſter of the Rolls; and to continue the Lord Chief 


_ E Juſtice Banks, Chief Jultice of the Court of Com- 


*mon Pleas; and likewiſe to make Mr Serjeant Mild, 
Chief Baron of your Court of Exchequer; and that 
Mi Juſtice Bacon may be continued; and Mi Ser- 
*jeant Rolls, and Me Serjeant Atkins, made Juſtices 
*of the King's Bench: That Mr Juſtice Reeves, and 
Me Juſtice Foſter, may be continued; and Mr Ser- 
jeant Pheaſant, made one of the Juſtices of your 
Court of Common Pleas; That Mr Serjeant Crefwell, 
M Samuel Brown, and Mi John Puleſton, may be Ba- 
*rons of the Exchequer; and that all theſe, and all 
the Judges of the ſame Courts, for the time to come, 
* may hold their places by Letters Patents under the 
Great Seal; Quam diu ſe bene geſſerint: And that the 
"ſeveral Perſons not before named, that do hold any 
of thele places before mention d, may be remoy'd. 


9. Tux all ſuch Perſons, as have been put out 
of the Commiſſions of Peace, or Oyer and Termine; 
*or from being Cuſlodes Rotulorum, ſince the firſt day 
*of April 1642. (other than ſuch as were put out by 
cc deſire of both or either of the Houſes of Parliament) 
© may again be put into thoſe Commiſſions, and OK. 
*ces; and that ſuch Perſons may be put out of thoſe 
** Commiſſions, and Offices, as ſhall be excepted againſt 
by both Houſes of Parliament. 

10, ©T rar your Majeſty will be pleaſed to paſ 
the Bill now preſented to your Majelty, to vindicate 
*and ſecure the Privileges of Parliament, from the ill 
* conſequence of the late Precedent in the Charge and 
mw 1 againſt the Lord Kimbolton, now Earl of 
* Mancheſter, and the five Members of the Houle of 
* Commons. 

Ii. THAT your Royal Aſſent may be given un- 
*ro ſuch Acts as ſhall be adviſed by both Houſes of 
Parliament, for the ſatisfying and paying the Debts, 
*and Damages, wherein the two Houſes of Parlia- 
N have engaged the Publick Faith of the King- 
dom. 

12, ©T nar your Majeſty will be pleaſed, accord- 
ing to a gracious Anſwer heretofore receiv'd from 
you, to enter into a more ſtrict Alliance with the 
States of the united Provinces, and other Neigh- 
*bour Princes, and Statcs of the Proteſtant Religion, 
for the defence and maintenance thereof againſt all 
deſigns and attempts of the Popiſh, and jeſuitical 
Faction, to ſubvert and ſuppreſs it; whereby you: 
t Subjects may hope to be free from the miſchief, 
* which this Kingdom hath endured, through the 
„Power which ſome of that Party have had in your 
* Counſels; and will be much encouraged, in a Parlia- 
* mentary way, for your Aid and Aſſiſtance in reſtoring 
«your Royal Siſter, and the Prince Elector, to thoſe 
*Dignities and Dominions which belong unto them ; 
ce and relieving the other Proteſtant Princes who have 
*« {uffer'd in the ſame Cauſe. 

13. Tn in the general Pardon which your Ma- 
te jeſty hath been pleaſed to offer to your Subjects, all 
* Offences and Miſdemeanours committed before the 
loch of January 1641. which hath been or ſhall be 
5 2 d, or proceeded againſt in Parliament, upon 
Complaint in the Houſe of Commons, before the 
10h of January 1643, ſhall be excepted; which Of- 
* fences, and Miſdemeanours ſhall nevertheleſs be taken, 
*and adjudged to be fully diſcharged againſt all other 
* inferior Courts. That likewiſe there ſhall be an ex- 
*ception of all Offences committed by any Perſon ot 
* Perſons, which hath, or have had, any hand or pra- 
e tice in the Rebellion of Ireland; which hath, or 
* have given, any Counſel, Aſſiſtance, or Encourage- 
* ment to the Rebel, there, for the maintenance of that 
*Rebellion; as likewiſe an exception of William Earl 
of New-Caſile, and George Lord Digby. 

14. Tur your Majeſty will be pleaſed to reſtore 
*ſuch Members of either Houſe of Parliament to their 
*ſeveral places of Services, and Employment, out ot 
which they have been pur ſince the beginning of this 
© Parliament; that they may receive ſatisfaction, and 
© reparation for thoſe places, and for the profits which 
«they have loſt by ſuch removals, upon the Petition 
*of both Houſes of Parliament: And that all others 
© may be reſtored to their Offices, and Employments, 
© who have been put out of the ſame upon any diſ- 
© pleaſure conceiv'd againſt them, for any Aſſiſtance 
*oiven to both Houſes of Parliament, or Obeying their 
Commands, or forbearing to leave their Attendance 
* upon the Parliament without Licence; or for any 
other occaſion, ariſing from theſe unhappy differen- 
ces betwixt your Majeſty and both Houles of Parlia- 
*ment, upon the like Petition of both Houſes. 

«THEsE things being granted, and perform d, as 
«it hath always been our hearty Prayer, ſo ſhall We 
«be enabled to make it our hopeful Endeavour, that 
tc your Majeſty, and your People, may enjoy the bleſ. 
ce {ings of Peace, Truth, and Juſtice; the Royalty and 
* Greatneſs of your Throne may be ſupported by the 
„Loyal, and Bountiful Affections of your People; 


© Their Liberties, and Privileges, maintain d by your 


* Maje- 
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* raiſed againſt Him, and 
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ce Majeſty's Protection, and Juſtice ; and this publick 
« Honour, and Happinels of your Majeſty, and all your 
« Dominions, communicated to other Churches, and 
« States of your Alliance, and deriv'd to 7 Royal 
« Poſterity, and the future Generations of this King- 
dom for ever. | | 


Tur y who brought this Petition and Propoſitions, 
ſpake to their Friends at Oxford with all freedom of 


. 


Y 


| 


the Perſons from whom they came; inveighed againſt | 


« Their Tyranny, and Unreaſonableneſs, and eſpecial- 
« ]y againſt the u vv N themſelves had brought; 
ce hut poſitively declar d, That if the King would 


, «youchſafe ſo gracious an Anſwer (which They con- 


« feſsd they had no reaſon to expect) as might en- 
ee gage the two Houſes in a Treaty, it would not be 
« chen in the power of the Violent Party to deny what- 
« ſoever his Majeſty could reaſonably Deſire. How- 
erer (though the = expected little from thoſe pri- 
vate undertakings, well r that they who wiſh d 
beſt, were of leaſt power, and that the greateſt among 
them, aſſoon as they were but ſuſpected to incline to 
peace, immediately loſt their Reputation } his Maje- 
ſy, within two days, graciouſly iſmiſſed thoſe Meſ- 
ſengers with this Anſwer. 


IA his Majeſty had not given up all the faculties 

« of his Soul to an earneſt endeavour of Peace, and 
«Reconciliation with his People; or if he would ſuf- 
«fer himſelf, by any Provocation, to be drawn to a 
« ſharpne{s,of Language, at a time when there ſeems 
« ſymewhat like an Overture of Accommodation, he 
* could not but reſent the heavy Charges upon him in 
« the Preamble of theſe Propoſitions; would not ſuf- 
« fer himſelf to be reproach'd, with protecting of De- 
©linquents, by force, from Juſtice (his Majelty's de- 
te ſire having always been, that all Men ſhould be 
te try d by the known Law, and having been refuſed 
«it) with raiſing an Army againſt his Parliament, and 
*to be told that Arms have been taken up againſt Him 
«for the defence of Religion, Laws, Liberties, and 
«Privileges of Parliament, and for the fitting of the 
«Parliament in ſafety, with many other particulars in 
that Preamble ſo often and fo fully anſwer d by his 
«Majeſty, without er pee, the World, of the 
Time, and Circumſtances of raiſing thoſe Arms againſt 
Him; when his Majeſty was fo far from bcing in a 
«Condition to invade other Men's Rights, that he was 
© not able to maintain, and defend his own from Vio- 
«lence; and without telling his good Subjects that 
their Religion (the true Proteſtant Religion, in 
* which" his Majeſty was born, hath faithfully liv'd, 
*and to which he will die a willing Sacrifice) their 
*Laws, Liberties, Privileges, and Safety of Parlia- 
ment, were ſo amply ſettled, and eftabliſh'd, or of- 
fer d to be ſo by his Majeſty, before any Army was 
vac before any raiſed by 


Him for his defence, that if nothing had been de- 


Efir'd but that Peace and Protection which his Sub- 


ects, and their Anceſtors, had in the beſt times en- 
joy'd, under his Majeſty, or his Royal Predeceſſors, 
*this 'mifunderſtanding and diſtance betwerk his Ma- 


*jelty and his People, and this general Miſery and 
*Diſtra&ion upon the face of the whole Kingdom, 


had not been now the diſcourſe of all Chriſtendom. ' 


Bur his Majeſty will forbear any expreſſions of . 


*bitrerneſs, or of a ſenſe of his own Sufferings, that, 


te if it be poſſible, the Memory thereof may be loſt to 

Loogh many of the Pro- 
oth Houſes, | 
*appear to him very derogatory from, and deſtructive 
"to, his juſt Power and Prerogative, and no way be- 


*the World. And therefore, t 
poſitions, preſented to his Majeſty by 


"neficial to his Subjects, few of them being already 


due to them by the Laws eſtabliſh'd (and how Un- 


parliamentary it is by Arms to require new Laus, 
© waved, or mollified, and many things, that are now 
dark and doubtful in them, clear'd and explain d up- 
on debate) his Majeſty is pleaſed, ſuch is his ſenſe of 
5 the Miſeries, this Kingdom ſuffers by this unnatural 
War, and his earneſt defire to remove them by an 


Er 


'all the World may 15 ge) yer (becauſe theſe may be 


*what Accidents ſoever he ſha 
cover his Rights, and with what (proſperous fucceſs 
*ſoever it ſhall pleaſe God to bleſs him, that by his 
earneſt, conſtant Endeavours to propagate and pro- 


© happy Peace, that a ſpeedy Time and Place be agreed 


upon, for the meeting of ſuch Perſons as his Maje- 
*{ty and both Houſes ſhall appoint to diſcuſs theſe 
Propoſitions, and ſuch others here following as his 
**Majeſty doth propoſe to them. 


1. Tuar his Majeſty's own Revenue, Magazine, 
Towns, Forts, and Ships, which have been taken 
* or kept from him by force, be forthwith reſtor'd un- 
*to him. 

2. Tur whatſoeyer hath been done, or pub- 
*liſh'd, contrary to the known Laws of the Land, or 
derogatory to his Majeſty's Legal, and known Pow- 
wer and Rights, be renounced, and recalled, that no 
ſeed may remain for the like to ſpring out of for the 
ce future. 

. ©T x AT whatſoever illegal Power hath been 
. aimed, and exerciſed by, or over his Subjects, as 
**impriſoning their Perſons without Law, hopping 
their Habeas Corpus's, and impoſing upon their Eſtates 
without Act of Parliament, &c. Either by both, or 
*cither Houſe, or any Committee of both, or either, 
cor by any Perſons appointed by any of them, be diſ- 
*claim'd; and all ſuc Perſons ſo committed, forth- 


«with diſcharged. , 

4 Tur as his Majeſty will readily conſent 
(having done ſo heretofore) to the execution of all 
Laus already made, and to any good Acts to be made 
for the ſuppreſſing of Popery, and for the firm ſet- 
*tling of the Proteſtant Religion now eſtabliſh'd b 
Law; ſo he deſires, that a good Bill may be l 
for the better preſerving the Book of Common Pray- 
cer from the Ae and violence of Browniſts, Ana- 
© baptiſts, and other Sectaries, with ſuch Clauſes for 
© the cafe of tender Conſciences, as his Majeſty hath 
formerly offer 'd. 


5. Tur all ſuch Perſons, as, upon the Treaty, 


ſhall be excepted out of the general Pardon, ſhall be 


*try'd per pares, according to the uſual Courſe, and 


* known Law of the Land; and that it be left to that, 
tc either to acquit, or condemn them. 

6. AN p to the intent this Treaty may not ſuffer 
«interruption, by any intervening Accidents, that a 
te Ceflation of Arms, and free Trade for all his Ma- 


8 jeſty's Subjects, may be firſt agreed upon. 


Tuns offer and deſire of his Majeſty, he hopes, 
© will be ſo cheerfully entertain d, that a ſpeedy, and 


blefled Peace may be accompliſh'd. If it ſhall be 


ce rejected, or, by inſiſting upon unreaſonable circum- 
*ſtances be made impoſſible (which, he hopes, God in 
ce his Mercy to this Man will not ſuffer) the guilt of 
*the Blood which will be ſhed, and the delolation 
* which muſt follow, will lie upon the Heads of the 
*Refuſers. However, his Majeſty reſolvd through 

be compell'd to re- 


© mote the true Proteſtant Religion, and by his govern- 
e ing according to the known Laws of the Land, and 
* upholding the juſt Privileges of Parliament, accord- 
*ing to his frequent proteſtations made before Al- 
© mighty God (which He will always inviolably ob- 


e ſerve) the World ſhall fec, that he hath undergone 


Kall theſe difficulties, and hazards, for the defence 


* and maintenance of thoſe, the zealous preſervation 
* of which, his Majeſty well knows, is the only foun- 
* dation and means for the true happineſs of Him, 
© and his People. nds: h 


Wn 11 sT theſe Overtures and Diſcourſes were made 
of Peace, the Kingdom, in all parts, felt the ſad effects 
of War; neither the King, nor the Parliament, being 
ſlack in purſuing the dale by the Sword; and the 
Perſons of Honour and Quality in moſt Counties more 
vigorouſly declaring themſelves than they had done. 
Among the reſt, upon the King's retreat from Brent- 
ford, whilſt he yet ſtaid about Reading, ſome of the 
well affected Gentry of Suſſex, upon the confidence of 
their Intereſt in thoſe parts, offer d the King to raiſe 
Forces there; and preſumed they ſhould be able to 
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ſeiſe ſome place of Security and Importance for their 
retreat, if the oY ſhould attempt upon them; 
which at that time of the year was not conceiv'd could 
be with any notable ſucceſs. And being arm'd with 
ſuch Authority, and Commiſſions, as they deſired, and 
ſeconded with a good Number of conſiderable Of- 
ficers, their firſt ſucceſs was anſwerable to their own 
hopes, and they poſſeſs d themſelves, partly by Force, 
Chicheſter _ artly by Stratagem, of the City of Chicheſter ; 
the King which, being encompaſs d with a very good old Wall, 
fre; was very eaſy to be ſo fortified, that, with the Winter, 
they might well think themſelves ſecute againſt any 
forcible Attempt could be made upon them. And no 
doubt they had been ſo, if the Common People of the 
County (out of which the Soldiers were to riſe) had 
been 10 well affected as was believ'd, 

Bur before they could draw in Men or Proviſions 
into the City, the Earl of Eſſex ſent St William Waller 
with Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, to infeſt them; who, 
with the Aſſiſtance of the Country, quickly ſhut them 
up within their Walls. They within the Town were 
eaſily reduced to ſtreights they could not contend 
with; for, beſides the Enemy without, againſt which 
the Walls and the Weather ſcem'd of equal power, and 
the ſmall ſtock of Proviſions, which, in ſo ſhort time, 
they were able to draw thither, they had cauſe to ap- 

* their Friends would be weary before their 
Lonnie: ; and that the Citizens would not prove a 
truſty part of the Garriſon; and their Number of Com- 
mon Men was ſo ſmall, that the conſtant duty was per- 
form'd by the Officers and Gentlemen of Quality, who 
But ſurren= Were abſolutely tir d out. So that after a week or ten 
ded re Sr days Siege, they were compell'd, upon no better Ar- 
; ' ticles than Quarter, to deliver that City, which could 
hardly have been taken from them; by which (with the 
loſs of Fifty or Threeſcore Gentlemen of Quality, and 
Officers of Name, whole very good Reputation made 
the loſs appear a matter of abſolute, and unavoidable 
neceſſity) the King found that he was not to venture 
to plant Garriſons ſo far from his own Quarters, 
where he could not, in reaſonable time, adminiſter 
ſuccour or ſupply. 

Trxrs Triumph of the Enemy was ſhortly after 
abated, and the loſs on the King's part repair'd, by 
the winning of Cirenceſter, a good Town in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, which the Rebels were fortifying, and had in ir 
a very ſtrong Garriſon; and, being upon the edge 
of Wilt-ſhire, Berk-ſhire , and Oxford-ſbire, ſhrewdly 
ſtreigliten d the King's Quarters. 
Hertford bringing with him, out of Wales, near two 
thouſand Foot, and one Regiment of Horſe, intend- 
ed, with the Aſſiſtance of Prince Rupert, who appoint- 
ed to joyn with him with ſome Regiments from Ox- 
ford, to take in that Town : But by the extreme foul- 


—< _—— 


neſs of the ways, the great fall of Rain at that time 


(WAY about Chriſtmas) and ſome miſtake in Orders 
ctween the two Generals, that deſign was 1 
pointed: And the Alarm gave the Enemy ſo much the 
more Courage, and diligence to provide for an Aſſault. 
In the beginning of February, Prince Rupert went 
L, upon the ſame deſign with better ſucceſs; and at one 
Forces wider and the ſame time, ſtorming the Town in ſeveral pla- 
Prince Ru- ces, their Works being not yet finiſh'd, though perti- 
18 naciouſly enough defended, enter d their Line with 
ſome loſs of Men, and many hurt, but with a far 

greater of the Enemy ; for there were not ſo few as 

two hundred kill'd upon the place, and above one thou- 

ſand taken Priſoners, whereof Warneford and Fettyplace 

(two Gentlemen of good Quality and Fortune near 

that Town, and very active in the Service) M George, 


Cirenceſter 


a Member of Parliament who ſery'd for that Burrough, 
and two or three Scotiſh Officers of the Field, whereof | 


Carr the Governour was one, were the chief. The 
Town yielded much Plunder; from which the un- 
diſtinguiſhing Soldier could not be kept, but was equal- 
ly injurious to Friend and Foe; ſo that many honeſt 
Men, who were impriſon'd by the Rebels for not con- 


curring with them, found themſelyes at Liberty and 


Undone together: amongſt whom John Plot, a Lawyer 
of very good Reputation, was one ; who. being freed 
from the hard, and barbarous impriſonment in which 


he Marquis of 


' who were meant; and therefore St Ralph Hopton, ho 
| | yer 


he had been kept, when he return'd to his own Houſe 
found it full of Soldiers, and twelve hundred poung; 
in Money taken from thence, which could never be 
recover d. The Prince left a ſtrong Garriſon there 
that brought almoſt all that whole County into Con. 
tribution, and was a great enlargement to the King's 
Quarters, which now, without interruption, extended 
from Oxford to Worceſter ; that important City, with 
the other of Hereford, and thoſe Counties, haying 
ſome time before, been quitted by the Rebels; the 
Earl of Stamford, who was left in thoſe parts by the 
Earl of Eſſex, being call'd from thence, by the growth 
- * King's Party in Cornwal, to the ſecuring the 
eſt, 

Wr remember'd before, when the Marquis of Hen. 
ford tranſported himſelf and his few Foot into Walrs 
from Minhead, that S* Ralph Hopton, and the other 
Gentlemen, mention'd before, with their ſmall Force, 
conſiſting of about one hundred Horſe, and fifty Dra- 
goons, retired into Cornwal, neglected by the Earl of 
Bedford, as fit and eaſy to be ſuppreſs'd by the Com- 
mittges. And in truth, the Committees were entire- 
ly poſſeſs d of Deyon-ſhire, and thought themſelye, 
equally ſure of Cormi al, ſave that the Caſtle of Pendey- 
nis was in the Cuſtody of one they had no hope of, 
They were welcom'd into Cornwal by St Beyil Greenyil,;, 
who march'd with them towards the Weſt of the Coun- 
ty, as being beſt affected, where they might have leiſure;* 
to refreſh their wearied and almoſt tired Horſe and 
Men, and to call the well diſpoſed Gentry together; 
for which they choſe Truro as the fitteſt place, the Eaſt» 
part of the County being poſſeſsd by St Alexander © 
Carew, and St Richard Buller, two Members of the 
Houſe of Commons, and active Men for the ſettling 
of the Militia. There was in this County, as through- 
out the whole Kingdom, a wonderful and ſuperſtitious 
reverence towards the Name of a Parliament, and a 
"3/7 ng to the power of the Court ; yet a full Sub- 
miſhon, and Love of the eſtabliſn'd Government of 
Church and State, eſpecially to that part of the Church 
as concern'd the Lityrgy or Book of Common Prayer, 
which was a moſt general obje& of Veneration vith 
the People. And the jealouſy, and apprehenſion that 
che other Party intended to alter ir, was a principal 
adyancement of the King's Service, though the Major, 
and moſt conſiderable part of the Gentry, and Men of 
Eſtates, were heartily 22 the King, many of them be- 
ing of the Houſe of Commons, and ſo having ſeen and 
obſerv d by what ſpirit the diſtemper was begor, and 
carried on; yet there were others of Name, Fortune, 
and Reputation with the People, very ſollicitous for 
the Parliament, and more active than the other. There 
was a Third ſort (for a Party they cannot be calld 
greater than either of the other, both of Fortune, 
Number, who, though they were ſatisfied in their 
Conſciences of the juſtice of the King's Cauſe, had 
yet ſo great a dread of the Power of the Parliament, 
that they fat ſtill as Neuters, aſſiſting neither. So 
that they who did boldly appear, and declare for the 
King, were compell'd to proceed with all warinels, 
and circumſpection; by the known and well under- 
ſtood Rules of the Law, ud Juice; and durſt not 
oppole the moſt extravagant Act of the other fide, but 
with all the formality that was uſed in full Peace: 
Which muſt be an Anſwer to all thoſe overſights, and 
omiſſions, which Poſterity will be apt to impute to the 
King, in the morning of theſe Diſtractions. 

Tu Committee of the Parliament, who were cf 
tirely poſſeſs d of Devon-ſhire, and Believ'd themſelues 
Maſters of Cornwal, drew their Forces of the Count!y 
to Launceſton, to be ſure that St Ralph Hopton, and his 
Adherenrs ( whoſe power they thought contemptible ) 
might not eſcape, out of their hands. This was be 
fore the Battle of Edge-hill, when the King was 41 
loweſt, and when the Authority of Parliament found 
lictle 2 in any place. The Quarter Seſſions 
came, where they cauſed a Preſentment to be draw", 
in form of Law, Againſt divers Men unknown, who 
«were lately come Arm d into that Country contra 54. 
te cem, & c. Though none were named, all underſt 


/ 


14 VI. 
very well underſtood thoſe proceedings, voluntarily |- 
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appear d; took notice of the Preſentment, and pro- 
duced the Commiſſion granted by the King, under 
the great Seal of England, to the Marquis of Hertford, 
by which he was conſtituted Gengral of the Welt; and 
1 Commiſſion, from vr gr prog. to Sr Ralph Hopton, 
of Lieutenant General of the Horſe; and told them, 
« He was ſent to aſſiſt them, in the defence of their 


Liberties, againſt all illegal Taxes, and Impoſitions. 
Hereupon, after a full and ſolemn Debate, the Jury, 


which conſiſted of Gentlemen of good Quality, and 
Fortunes in the County; not only acquitted St Ralph 
Hepton, and all the other Gentlemen his Companions, 
of any diſturbance of the Peace; but declar'd, © That 
te jt was a great favour, and juſtice of his Majeſty, to 
«ſend down aid to them who were already mark d 
« qut to deſtruction; and that they thought it the duty 
« of eyery good Subject, as well in Loyalty to the King, 
« 45 in gratitude to thoſe Gentlemen, to joyn with them 
«with any hazard of Life and Fortune. 

As this full vindication was thus gotten on the 


King's part, ſo an Indictment was preferr'd againſt 


Sr Alexander Carew, S* Richard Buller, and the reſt of 
the Committee, For a Rout and unlawful Aſſembly 
cat Launceſton; and for Riots and Miſdemeanours 
« committed againſt many of the King's good Sub- 
«jects, in taking their Liberties from them (for they 
had intercepted, and apprehended divers Meſſengers, 
and others of the King's Party, and employ'd by them. ) 
This Indictment and Information was Gn by the 
Grand Jury, and thereupon, according to a Statute 
in that caſe provided, an Order of Seſſions was grant- 
ed to the High Sheriff, a Perſon well affected to the 
King's Service, © To raiſe the Poſſe Comitatus, for the 
« diſperſing that unlawful Aſſembly at Launceſton, and 
«for the apprehenſion of the Rioters. This was the 


Riſe and Foundation of all the great Service that was 


after perform d in Cornwal, by which the whole Weſt 
was reduced to the King. For, by this means, there 
were immediately drawn together, a Body of three 
thouſand Foot, well Arm'd ; which by no other means 
could have been done: with which St Ralph Hopton, 


whom they all willingly obey'd, advanced towards 


Launceſton, where the 
from thence had ſent Meſſages of great contempt up- 


on the proceedings of the Seſſions; for beſides their 


confidence in their own Corniſh ſtrength, they had a 
good Body of Horſe to ſecond them upon all 
tions, in the Confines of Devon. 

SI George Chudleigh a Gentleman of good For- 
tune, and Reputation in that County, and very active 
for the Militia, being then at Taviſtock, with five or ſix 
full Troops of Horſe, raiſed in that Coun 


their Army, but detain'd till Comwal could be ſettled; 


Occa- 


to go to 


ommittee had fortified, and 


upon the News of St Ralph Hopton's advancing, theſe 


drew to Litton, a Village in Devonſhire, but within three 
Miles of Launceſton. St Ralph Hopton march'd within 
two Miles of the Town, where he refreſh'd his Men, 
intending, the next morning early, to fall on the 
Town : But S* Richard Buller, and his Confederates, 


not daring to abide the Storm, in great diſorder quit- 
ted the Town that Night, and drew into Devon-ſhire, | 
and ſo towards Plymouth; ſo that in the Morning St 
Ralph Hopton found the Gates of Launceſton open, and 
enter d without reſiſtance. As the ſubmiſſion to, and 
reverence of, the known practiced Laws had, by the 


Sheriffs Authority, raiſed this Army within very few 


ays, ſo the extreme ſuperſtition to it, aſſoon diſ- 
For when all the Perſons of Honour, and 


ſolv'd it. 


— 


Quality who well knew the deſperate form'd deſigns | 


of the other Party, earneſtly preſs d the purſuing the 
diſhearren'd and diſmay'd R ls into Devon, by which 
they ſhould quickly encreaſe their Numbers, by joyn- 
ing with the well affected in that Large and Populous 

unty, who were yet aw'd into Silence: It was power- 
tully objected, © That the Sheriff, by whoſe Legal Au- 
„ wority only that Force was drawn together, might 
not lawfully march out of his own County, and that 
4 was the principal Privilege of the Train'd-bands, 
chat they might not be compell'd to march farther 
than the limits of their Sheriff. 


*** 


| 


wg — 


— 


How grievous and inconvenient ſoever this do- 
Arine was diſcern d to be, yet no Man durſt preſume 
lo far upon the temper of that People, as to object Pol- 
licy, or Neceſſity to the notions of Law. And there- 
fore, concealing, as much as was poſſible, the true rea- 
lons, they pretended their not following the Enemy 
proceeded from apprehenſion of their ſtrength, by their 
joyning with St George Chudleigh, and of want of Am- 


munition (either of which were not unreaſonable) and 


{o march'd to Salt-aſh, a Town in Cornwal upon an 


Arm of the Sea; which only divided it from Plymouth, 
and Devon, where was a Garriſon of two hundred Scots ; 
who, upon the approach of St Ralph Hopton, as kindly 
— Salt-aſh, as the others had Launceſton before. So 
that being now entirely Maſters of Cornwal, they fair- 
ly diſmits'd thoſe who could not be kept long toge- 
rher, and retired with their own handful of Horſe and 


Dragoons, till a new provocation from the Enemy 


ſhould pur freſh Vigour into that County. 

IN the mean time, conſidering the caſualty of thoſe 
Train'd-bands, and that ſtrength, which on a ſuddain 
could be raiſed, by the Poſſe Comitatus, which though 
it made a Gallant ſhew in Cornwal, they eaſily ſaw 
would be of no uſe towards the quenching the Gene- 
ral Rebellion over England, they enter'd upon thoughts 
of raiſing voluntary Regiments of Foot; which could 
be only done by the Gentlemen of that Country among 
their Neighbours, and Tenants, who depended on 
them. Sr Beyil Greenyil (the generally moſt belov'd 
Man of that Country) St Nicholas Slanning, the Gal- 
lant Governour of Pendennis Caſtle, John Arundel, and 
Fobn Trevannion, two young Men of excellent hopes, 
and Heirs to great Fortunes in that Country (all Ga 
of them Members of the Houſe of Commons, and fo 
better inform d, and acquainted with the deſperate 
humours of the adverſe Party) undertook the raifing 
Regiments of Voluntiers: many young Gentlemen , 
of the moſt conſiderable Families of the County, aſſiſt- 
ing them as inferior Officers. So that, within a ſhort- 
er time than could be expected, from one ſingle Coun- 
ty, there was a Body of Foot, of near fifteen hundred, 
raiſed, arm'd, and well diſciplin'd for Action. But 
there was then an Accident, that might have diſcom- 
poſed a People which had not been very well prepar d 
to perform their duties. 

Tx s Lord Mebun (who had departed from York. 
from the King with all profeſſions of Zeal, and Activi- 
ty in his Service) had, from the time of the firſt mo- 
tion in Cornwal, forborn to joyn himſelf to the King's 
Party; ſtaying at home at his own Houſe, and im- 
parting himſelf equally to all Men of ſeveral Conſti- 
tutions, as if he had not been yet ſufficiently inform'd 
which Party to adhere to. But after all the adverſe 
Party was driven out of Cormwal, and the fame of the 
King's marching in the Head of an Army, and having 
Fought the Battle at Edge-bill (the effe& whereof was 
variouſly reported) without acquainting any Body with 
his Intention, he took a Journey towards London, at 
the time when the King march'd that way, and pre- 
ſeated himſelf to his Majeſty at Brentford, as ſent from 
Se Ralph Hopton, and the reſt of thoſe Gentlemen en- 
gaged in Cornwal; though many Men believ d that his 

urpoſe was, in truth, for London, if he had not then 
Found the King's condition better than ir was gene- 


rally beliey'd. Upon his Lordſhip's information of the 


State of thoſe Weſtern parts, and upon a 3 
that he ſpake the ſenſe, and deſires of thoſe from 
whom he pretended to come, the King granted a Com- 
miſſion jointly to his Lordſhip, Sr Ralph Hepton, S* 
John Berkley, and Colonel Aſbburnham, to govern thoſe 
Forces, in the abſence of the Lord Marquis of Hert- 
ford; with which the return'd into Cornwal, and im- 


{ mediately raiſed a Regiment of Foot; behaving him- 


ſelf as actively and being every way as forward, in the 
adyancing the great buſineſs, as ay Man; ſo that 
Men imputed his former reſervedneſs, only to his not 
being fatisfied in a condition of Command. © » 
Ox the other fide, they who were concern d in that 
alteration, were not at all well contented. For be- 


fore, theſe Gentlemen of Cornwal, upon whole intereſt | 


and activity the work depended, had, with great 
| B b b b 2 readi- 
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readineſs, complied with the other, both out of great 
value of their Perſons, with whom they had good fa- 
miliarity, and friendſhip, and in reſpect ot their Au- 
thority, and Commiſſions, with which they came 1 | 
liged in that . for, as was remember'd before, 
Sr Ralph Hopton had a Commiſſion from the Marquis 
of Hertford, to be Lieutcnant General of the Horſe, S* 
John Berkley, to be Commiſſary General, and Colonel 
Aſhburnham to be Major General of the Foot; fo that 
there was no diſpute of Commands. But now, the 
Lord Mohun's coming into an equal Command with 
any, and ſuperior to thoſe who thought Their __ | 
tion and intereſt to be ſuperior to His (for he had not 
the good fortune to be very gracious in his own Coun- 
try) and this by his own ſollicitation, and interpoſition, 
gave them ſome indignation. However their publick- 
heartedneſs, and joynt concernment in the good Cauſe, 
fo totally Apel all Animoſities, and indeed Indiſ- 
politions, that a greater concurrence could not be de- 
fir'd, in whatſoever could contribute to the work in 
hand; fo that they not only preſerv'd Cornwal entire, 
but made bold Incurſions into Devon, even to the 
Walls of Plymouth, and Exeter; though the Seaſon of 
the ycar, being the deep Winter, and the want of 
Ammunition, ſoon forced them to retire into Cornwal. 
Txt reputation of their being Maſters of that one 
County, and the apprehenſion of what they might be 
ſhortly able to do, made the Parliament think it time 
to take more care for their ſuppreſſion. And -there- 
fore they ſent their whole Forces out of Dorſet and So- 
merſet, to joyn with thoſe of Devon, to make an en- 
tire conqueſt of Cornwal. With theſe, Ruthen (a Scotch- 
man, the Governour of Plymouth): advanced into Corn- 
wal, by a Bridge over the Tamar, ſix miles above Salt. 
4b (where he had before endeavour d to force his paſ- 
{age by Water, but had been beaten off with loſs) ha- 
ving maſter'd the Guard there; the Earl of Stamford 
following him, two or three days march behind, with 
a new ſupply of Horſe and Foot; albeit thoſe the 
Scoteh- man had with him, were much ſuperior to thoſe 


of the King's; which, upon this ſuddain Invaſion were 


forced to retire with their whole ſtrength to Bodmin; 
whither, foreſeeing this ſtorm ſome few days before it 
came, they had again ſummon'd the Poſſe Comitarus, | 
which appear'd in conſiderable Numbers. 47.1 

Tu had ſcarce refreſh'd themſelves there, ana 

ut their Men in order, when Ruthen, with his Horſe, 

oot, and Cannon, was advanced to Liskard, within 
ſeven miles of Bodmin; from whence they moved' to- | 
wards the Enemy with all alacrity, knowing how ne- 
ceſſary it was for them to Fight before the Earl of 
Stamford, who was at that time come to Launceſton with 


a ſtrong Party of Horſe and Foot, ſhould be able to 


2 with the Rebels. And as this confideration was 
O 


clouded by the preſence of the Earl of Stamford, who 
had the chief Command, reſoly'd to diſpatch the buſi- 


neſs before He came. And ſo St Ralph Hopton (to 
whom the other Commiſſioners, who, had a joynt Au- 
thority with him, willingly devolv'd the ſole Command 


for that day, leſt confuſion of Orders might beget di- 
ſtraction) was no ſooner known to be drawing towar 
him (to whom a preſent Battle was ſo neceflary, that 


importance to haſten the one, ſo it'prevail'd with 
the other Party too; for Ruthen, apprehending that his 
Victory, of which he made no queſtion, would be 


ds and more drown'd : Ruthen himſelf hardly getting in.“ 


it was reſolv d, upon all diſadvantages, to have fallen 


on the Enemy in the Town rather than not Fight) but 
Rut hen likewiſe drew out his Forces, and chooſing 


his ground b the, Eaſt ſide of Bradocł- Down near 


Liskard, ſtood in Battalia to expect the Enemy; Sr 
Ralph Hopren, having likewiſe put His Men in order, 
cauſed publick Prayers to be ſaid, in the head of ever 

Squadron (which the Rebels obſerving, told their fel. 
lows, “They were at Maſs, to ſtir up their Courages 
in the cauſe of Religion) and having winged his Foot 
with his Horſe and Dragoons, he advanced within 
Muſquet-ſhot of the Enemy, | who ſtood without any 
motion, Then perceiving that their Cannon were not 
yet come up from the Town, he cauſed two ſmall iron 
Minion Drakes (all the Artillery they had) to be 
drawn, under the cover of little Parties of Horſe, to a 


| 


were twelve Pounders) and one iron Saker, all their 


lonel Treyannion's voluntary Regiments, and ſuch a 


vanced to Taviſtock to viſit the Earl of Stamford; the 


and planted ſuch ſtore of Cannon upon the narrow 


teen pieces of Cannon, which he had brought up the 


fell upon his works, and in a ſhort time beat him out 


Ship, and ſevenſcore Priſoners, and all their Colours, 


convenient diſtance from the Body of the Enemies. 
and after two ſhots of thoſe Drakes (which being nor 
diſcern'd, and doing ſome execution, ſtrook a greater 
terror into them) advanced with his Body upon them. 
and, with very eaſy contention, beat them off their ;, 
ground; they having lined the Hedges behind them tn 
with their Reſerve, by which they thought ſecurely to l. 
make their retreat into the Town. But the Corniſh { *: 
briskly beſtirr'd themſelves, and preſsd them ſo hard 4 
on every ſide, being indeed 2 at Hedge-work, l 
and that kind of Fight, that they quickly won Tha: ** 
ground too, and put their whole Army in a rout, and 
had the full execution of them as far as they would 
purſue., But after that advantage, they were always 
more ſparing than is uſually known in Civil Wars, ſued. 
ding very little Blood after reſiſtance was given over 
and having a very noble and Chriſtian ſenſe of the live; 
of their Brethren: inſomuch as the Common Men, 
when they have been preſs'd by ſome fiercer Officer, 
to follow the execution, have anſwer'd, © They could 
*not find in their hearts to hurt Men who had nothing 
*in their hands, 

In this Battle, without the loſs of an Officer of 
Name, and very few Common Men, they took twelve 
hundred and fifty Prifoners, moſt of their Colours, all 
their Cannon, being four Braſs Guns, ( whereof two 


Ammunition, and moſt of their Arms. Ruthen him- 
ſelf, and thoſe who could keep pace with him, fled to 
Salt-aſh; which he thought to fortify, and by the 
Neighbourhood of Plymouth, and affiſtance of the Ship- 
ping, to defend; and thereby {till to have an Influence 
upon a good part of Cornwal. The Earl of Stamford, 
receiving quick Advertiſement of this Defeat, in great 
diſorder retired to Taviſtock, to preſerve the utmoſt 

rts of Devon from incurſions. Hercupon, after a ſo- 
lemn Thanſgiving to God for this great Victory (which 
was about the middle of Fanuary) and a little refreſh- 
ing their Men at Liskard, the King's Forces divided 
themſelves; St Fobn Berkley, and Colonel Aſpburnbam, 
with S* Beyil Greenvil, St Nicholas Slanning's, and Co- 


Party of Horſe and Dragoons as could be ſpared, ad- 


Lord Mohun, and St Ralph Hopton, with the Lord Me- 
hun's, and Colonel Godolphin's Voluntary Regiments, 
and ſome. of. the Train'd-bands, march'd towards Salt- 
aſh, to diflodge Ruthen; who within three days (for 
there was no more between his defeat at Bradock-Down, 
and his viſitation at Salt-aſb) had caſt up ſuch works, 


Avenues, that he thought himſelf able, with the help of 
a goodly Shipof four hundred Tuns, in which were ſix- 


River to the very fide of the Town, to defend that 
place againſt any ſtrength was like to be brought againſt 
him. But he quickly found that the fame ſpirit poſ- 
ſeſs d his Enemies that drove him from Lisk ard, and 
the ſame that poſleſs'd his own Men when they fled 
from thence; for as ſoon as the Corniſh came up, they 


of them; and then out of the Town with a good exc- i 
cution upon them; many being kill'd in the Fight, 


to a Boat, by which he got into Plymouth, leaving all 
his Ordnance behind him, which together with the 


which had been faved at Liskard, were taken by the 
Conquerors, who were now again entire Maſters of 
Cornwal. | WE 
T nx Earl of Stamford had not the ſame patience to 
abide the other Party at Taviſtock, but, before their ap- 
prone quitted the Town; ſome of his Forces making 
aſte into Plymouth, and the reſt retiring into Exeter. 
And ſo, though the old ſuperſtition, of not going out 
of the County, again disbanded the Train'd-bands, the 
Corniſh, with all their Voluntary Forces, drew into 
Devon, and fixed Quarters within leſs than a mile of 
Plymouth, and kept Guards even within Muſquet ſhot 
of Their Line. Sr Fohn Berkley in the mean time wit 
a good Party Volant, of Horſe and Dragoons, with 
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eat diligence, and gallantry, viſiting all places in 


Huron, where their People were gather d together, and 
diſſolving them, took many Priſoners of name; and 
ſo kept Chudleigh, rhe Major General of the Parliament 
Forces, from raiſing a body there; which he indu- 


ſtriouſly intended. i 

' In thoſe neceſſary and brisk expeditions in falling 
upon Chagford (a little Town in the South of Devon) 
before day, the King loſt Sidney Godolphin, a young 


0 Gentleman of incomparable parts; who, being of a 


conſtitution and education more delicate, and unac- 
quainted with contentions, upon his obſervation of the 
wickedneſs of thoſe Men in the Houſe of Commons, 
of which he was a Member, out of the pure Indigna- 
tion of his Soul againſt them, and Conſcience to his 
Country, had, with the firſt, engaged himſelf with that 
party in the Weſt: and though he thought not fit to 


take Command in a Profeſſion he had not —_ | 


choſen, yer as his ad-vice was of great Authority wi 
all the Commanders, being always one in the Council 
of War, and whoſe notable abilities they had till uſe 
of in their Civil Tranſactions, ſo he expoſed his Perſon 
to all Action, Travel, and Hazard; 2 b too forward 
engaging, himſelf in this laſt, receiv'd a mortal ſhot by 
2 Muſquet, a little above the knee, of which he died 
in the inſtant; leaving the misfortune of his death 
upon a place, which could never otherwiſe have had 
4 mention to the world. 

AFTER this, which happen'd about the end of Fa-' 
nuary, in reſpect of the ſeaſon of the year, and the 
want of Ammunition, finding that they could make no 
impreſſion upon the ſtrong- holds of the Enemy, they 


retir d, with their whole Forces, to Taviſtock; where 


they refreſned, and reſted themſelves many days, be- 


„ing willing to eaſe their faſt Friends of Cornwal as 


much as was poſſible from the trouble, and charge of 
their little Army. The difficulties they were entangled 
with, were _ rodigious; of which one was, that the 
other parts of the Weſt were ſo entirely poſſeſs'd by 
the Enemy, that they could have no correſpondence, or 
receive any intelligence from the King, not one Meſ- 
ſenger in ten arriving at his — 4 end. Then 
though the Juſtice, and Piety of the cauſe, added much 
power to particular Perſons in raiſing an Army; yet 
the money that was raiſed for the maintenance, and 


payment of that Army, was entirely upon the Reputa- 


tion, Credit, and Intereſt, of particular Men: and how 
long that ſpring would ſupply thoſe ſtreams, the moſt 
ſanguine among them could not preſume; but the want 
of Ammunition troubled them moſt of all: they had 
yet had none but what had been taken out of the low 
ſtore of Pendennis Caſtle, and what they had won from 
theEnemy.; the firſt wanted a ſupply for-it's own pro- 
riſion, but which way to procure that ſupply they could 
not imagine; and the fear, and apprehenſion of ſuch 
ſtreights, againſt which no . e hopes occur, is 
more grievous and inſupportable, than any preſent 
F 

In this inſtant, as if ſent by Providence, they met 
with an opportunity they had ſcarce Courage to hope 


for: Captain Carteret, the Controler of the King's 


Navy, having in the beginning of the Troubles, after 
he had refuſed to have Command in their Fleets, with- 
out noiſe withdrawn Himſelf, and his Family out of 
England to erſy, and being there impatient of being 
quiet, whilſt his Maſter was in the Field, tranſported 
himſelf into Cornwal with a purpoſe to raiſe a Troop 
of Horſe, and to engage in that Service: when he came 
ther, he was unanimouſly importun'd by the Com- 
manders, after they had acquainted him with their hope- 
bo, and deſperate want of Powder, to aſſiſt them in 
at manner, that the many good Ports in their power, 
might be made of ſome uſe to them in the ſupply of 
Powder : Whereupon he ſhortly return'd into France ; 
and firſt upon his own Credit, and then upon return of 
ſuch Commodities out of Cornwal as they could well 


he ſupplied them with ſuch great proportions of 


ds of Ammunition, that they never found want 


Ix the mean time, when they were clouded with 
that want, at 7; aviſtock, ſome Gentlemen of Cornwal who 


adhered to the Rebels, and were thereby diſpoſſeſs'd 
of their County, made ſome Overtures, et That a Treaty 
might be enter d into, whereby the Peace of the two 
Counties of Cornwal, and Devon, might be ſettled, and 
*the War be remoy'd into other patts. They who had 
molt experience of the humours and diſpoſitions of the 
Factious Party, eaſily concluded the little hope of Peace 

Fer the Propoſition was ſo ſpecious 


. . , between 
ſo ingenuous, that, at the very firſt meeting, to ſhew 3 nm 


* that I do not only come a Commiſſioner to this Trea- gory 


ce ties of Cornwal and Devon; but alſo will, to the ut- 


ce moſt of my power, 33 and really endeavour 
* to accompliſh and effect the ſame, by all lawful ways 
e and means I poſſibly can; / firſt by maintaining the 
< Proteſtant Religion eſtabliſh'd by Law in the Church 


* of England, the juſt Rights and Prerogative of our So- 
*veraign Lord the King, the juſt Privileges, and Free- 
dom of Parliaments ; together with the juſt Rights 


*and Liberty of the Subjects; and that I am without 


any intention (by fomenting this unnatural War) to 


ce gain, or hope to advantage my ſelf with the real, or 
e perſonal Eſtate of any Perſon whatſoever, or obtain- 
«ing any Office, Command, Title of Honour, Benefit, 
*or Reward, either from the King's Majeſty, oreither, 
* or both Houſes of Parliament now aſſembled. And 


ce this I take, in the 2 of Almighty God, and as 
I ſhall anſwer the fa 


me at his Tribunal, according to 
te the literal ſenſe and meaning of the foregoing Words, 
« without any Equiyocation, mental Reſervation, or 


c other Evaſion whatſoever : So help me God. 


Tux taking this Proteſtation with that ſolemnity, 


and the bleſſed Sacrament thereupon, made even thoſe 


who before expected little fruit from the Treaty, be- 
lieve, that Men, being ſo engaged, would not be liable 


to thoſe Paſſions, and Affections, which uſually tranſ- 


ported that Party; and ſo to — that ſome Good 


might proceed from it: and therefore the King's Party 


were eaſily induced to retire with their Forces into 
Cornwal: and thereupon, a Truce, and Ceſſation, was A Truce 
agreed upon, that a Treaty might proceed without In- 2% He 
terruption. In which Treaty, the ſame continuing be- upon. 
yond the expiration of the preſent year 1642. We ſhall 

for the preſent leave them; that We may take a ſhort 
ſurvey of the Northern Parts, and remember by what 
degrees, They came to feel the Calamities, and to bear 

Their Burthen in the Civil War. ; 

Wu the King left Tork-ſbire; he appointed St Tho- 'An account 
mas Glembam, at the deſire of the Gentlemen of that U, 
County, as was before remember'd, to ſtay in Tork, to dien 
order and command thoſe Forces, which oy ſhould % time. 
find neceſſary to raiſe, to defend themſelves from the 
excurſions of Hu, whence young Hotham infeſted the 
Country more than his Father; who was willing enough 
to fit ſtill in his Garriſon, where he believ d he could 
make advantage upon the ſucceſs of either Party; and 
they who were mcit inclined to the Parliament 9 
of the Lord Fairfax, and his Son were the chief) from 
whom the King was ſo far from expecting any notable 
miſchief, that he left them all at their own Houſes, 
when he went from thence; and might, if he had 
thought it requiſite, have carried them away Priſoners 
with him, were rather deſirous to look on, than en- 
gage themſelves in the War; 2 that one Battle 
would determine all diſputes, and the Party which pre- 


ar 
vail'd in that, would find a general Submiſlon chrolgh. 
out the Kingdom. And truly, I believe, there was 


ſcarce one Concluſion, that hath contributed more to 
the continuance and length of the War, than that ge- 
nerally receiv d opinion in the beginnigg, that it would 
be quickly atan end. Hereupon, there being but one 
viſible difference like to beget diſtractions in the Coun- 


try, which was about the Militia, the King appointing 
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it to be goveti d, and diſpoſed by the Commiſſion of * parties to thoſe Articles, nor any other Inhabitantz 
Array, and the Parliament by Their Ordinance; for | © of that County, were bound by _ ſuch Agreement; 
the compoſing whereof, the Gentlemen of the ſeveral | © bur requir'd them to purſue their former Reſolutions, 
opinions, propoſed, between themſelves, © That neither © of Maintaining and Aſſiſting the Parliament, in de- 
«the One, nor the other ſhould be meddled with; but | © fence of the Common Caule, according to the Ge. 
cc that all ſhould be contented to fit ſtill, without en- | *neral Proteſtation wherein they were bound with the 
te gagement to either Party: this ſeem'd very reaſonable | © reſt of the Kingdom, and againſt the Particular Pro- 
to the Parliament Party there, who were rather carried | © reſtation by themſelves __ made; and according 
away with an implicite reyerence to the very name of to ſuch Orders and Commiſſions as they ſhould re- 
a Parliament (the fatal diſeaſe of the whole Kingdom | ceive from both Houſes of Parliament, from the Com- 
at that time) than really tranſported with the paſſion | © mittee of the Lords and Commons appointed for the 
and deſign of the furious part of it; and who plainly | * Safety of the Kingdom, or from the Earl of Eſer 
diſcern'd, that, by much the greateſt part of the Per- | Lord General. And leſt this their Declaration ſhould 
ſons of Honour, Quality, and Intereſt in the County, | not be of Power enough to Diſſolve this Agreement, 
would cordially oppole their Proceedings: For, be- | they publiſh'd their Reſolutions, and directed that 
ſides the Lord Fairfax, there were in truth few of good | Mr Hotham, and St Edward Rhodes, ſhould proceed 
Reputation, and Fortune, who run that way. On the | * upon their former Inſtructions ; and that they ſhould 
| other hand, the King's Party thought Their work done | © haye Power to ſeiſe and 4 all Delinquents 
| by it; for they having already {ent two good Regi- | „ that were ſo Voted by the Parliament, and all ſuch 
| ments of Foot, the one under Colonel John Bellaſis, | * others, as Delinquents, as had, or did ſhew themſelves 
younger Son to the Lord Viſcount Falconbridge, and | * oppoſite and diſobedient to the Orders and Proceed- 
the other under St William Pennyman, and two Regi-“ ings'of Parliament. 
ments of Dragoons, the one under Colonel Duncomb, Uron this Declaration, and Vore, not only young 
the other, Colonel Gowre ; beſides three or four good | Hotham fell to the practice of Acts of Hoſtility, with all 
Troops of Horſe; and the King being at that diſtance, | Licence, out of the Garriſon at Hull, but the Lord Fair- 
that they could not ſend Him farther ſupply; they | fax himſelf, and all the Gentlemen of that Party, who 
thought they had nothing to do, but to keep the Coun- | had, with that Proteſtation, fign'd the Articles, inſtead 
try in ſuch a Peace, that it might do the King no harm | of reſenting the reproach to themſelves, tamely ſub- 
by ſending Men to the Earl of Eſſex, or adhering to the | mitted to thoſe unreaſonable concluſions: and contta- 
"Garriſon of Hull; and concluding, as the other did, | ry to their ſolemn Promiſe and Engagement, prepar'd 
that the deciſion between the, King and Parliament | themſelves to bear a part in the War, and made all 
would be at the firſt Encounter. Upon theſe delibera- | haſte to Levy Men. 
Aricle: ef tions, Articles were ſolemnly drawn up, conſented to, Ur o ſo great a diſadvantage were the King's Party 
3 and ſubſcribed by the Lord Fairfax, and Harry Bellaſis, | in all places; who were ſo preciſe in promiſes, and 
| York-ſhire the Heir Apparent of the Lord Falconbridge, who were | their perſonal undertakings, that they believ'd they could 
| Eee,“ the two Knights, who ſerv'd in Parliament for Tor- | not ſerve the King, and his Cauſe, if their Reputation 
| ſhire, nearly ally'd together, and of great kindneſs till | and Integrity were once blemiſh'd, though ſome par- 
their ſeveral opinions, and affections had divided them | ticular Contract prov'd to his diſadvantage : whilſt the 
in this Quarrel: the former adhering to the Parliament, | Others expoſed theſe Honours for any preſent Tempo- 
| the latter, with great Courage and Sobriety, to the | rary conveniences, and thought 8 Abſolv d by 
King. any new Reſolution of the Houſes, to whoſe Cuſtody 
W 1TH them, the Principal Perſons of either Party | their Honour, and Ingenuity was committed. The pre- 
| ſubſcribed the Articles, and gave their mutual Faiths | ſent diſadvantage of this Rupture was greater to the 
| to each other, that they would obſerve them; being | King's Party there, than to the other. For ( beſides 
indeed no other than an Engagement of Neutrality, | that many who concurr'd with them very frankly and 
| and to aſſiſt neither Party. Of all the Gentry of 7ork- | ſollicitoully in the Neutrality , ſeparated themſelves 
ſhire, there were only two Diſſenters on the Parliament | from them, now there was a neceſſity of Action) they 
{ide, young Hotham, and S* Edward Rhodes; who, though | had neither Money to raiſe Men, nor Arms to Arm 
of the better Quality was not ſo much known, or con- them; ſo that the ſtrength conſiſted in the Gentlemen 
ſider d, as the other. But they quickly found Seconds | themſelyes, and their Retinue; who, by the good At- 
enough; for the Parliament no ſooner was inform'd of | te&ions of the Inhabitants of York, were ſtrong enough 
this Tranſaction, than they expreſs d their deteſtation | to ſecure one another within the Walls of that City. 
of it, and gently in words (though ſcornfully in matter) | Then the Earl of Cumberland, in whom the chief power 
reprehending the Lord Fairfax, and his Party, For | of Command was to raiſe Men and Money in a caſe 
being couſen d, and over-reach'd by the other: They | of neceſſity, though he was a Perſon of entire devotion 
declar'd, © That none of the Parties to that Ageement | to the King, was in his Nature unactive, and utterly un- 
*had any Authority to bind that Country to any ſuch | experienced in Affairs and Exigents of that Nature. 
«Neutrality, as was mention'd in that Agreement; it Ox the other hand, the oppoſite Party was ſtrength- 
being a peculiar and proper Power, and Privilege of end and enabled by the ſtrong Garriſon of Hull, whence 
„Parliament, where the whole Body of the Kingdom | young Hotham, on all occaſions, was ready to ſecond 
is repreſented, to bind all, or any part thereof: That | them with his Troop of Horſe, and to take up any well 
it was very prejudicial and dangerous to the whole | Affected Perſon who was ſuſpected to be Loyal; which 
Kingdom, that one County ſhould withdraw them- | drove all refoly'd Men from their Houſes into Tok, 
ſelves from the Aſſiſtance of the reſt, to which they | where they only could be ſafe. The other could hare 
were bound by Law, and by ſeveral Orders and De- | what Men more they deſir'd from London, and both 
*clarations of Parliament: That it was very deroga- | ready Money from thence to Hull, and Ordinances to 
*tory to the Power and Authority of Parliament, that | raiſe what they would in the County to pay them. 
*any private Men ſhould take upon them to ſuſpend | Leeds, Hallifax, and Bradford, three very populous, and 
the execution of the Ordinance of the Militia, de- | rich Towns (which depending wholly upon Clothiers 
*clard by both Houſes to be according to Law, and | too much malign'd the Gentry) were wholely at their 
very neceſſary, at that time, for the preſervation of | diſpoſition. Their Neighbours in Lincoln-ſhire were in 
the Peace and Safety of the Kingdom. And there- | a body to ſecond them, and S* John Gell was on the 
fore, they ſaid, they thought themſelves bound in | ſame behalf poſſeſs d of Derby, and all that County, 
| ** Conſcience, to hinder all farther proceedings upon | there being none that had the hardineſs yet, to declare 
® ®ur 4/own'd © that Agreement; and Order'd, © That no ſuch Neu- | there for the King. So that, if Sr Fohn Hotham's wa- 
| Zament, g- trality ſhould be obſerv'd in that County. For if they | rineſs had not kept him from being active, and his 
2 ſhould ſuffer particular Counties to divide themſelves | Pride, and Contempt of the Lord Fairfax, upon whom 
ins Ads of from the reſt of the Kingdom, ir would be a means | the Country chiefly depended, hinder'd him from ſe- 
| 22 *of bringing all to Ruine and Deſtruction. And there- | conding, and aſſiſting his Lordſhip; or if any Man had 
| 8 fore they farther declar d that “Neither the Lord | had the entire Command of thoſe Parts, and Forces, 
| Fairfax, nor the Gentlemen of Zork-ſhire, who were | to have united them, the Parliament had, with = 
| 9 | Ittle 
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little reſiſtance, been abſolute Maſters of all 7ork-ſhire ; 
and, as eaſily, of the City it ſelf, But their want of 
Union in particulars, though they agreed too well in 
the Main, gave the King's Party time to breathe, and 
to look about for their preſervation. Thereupon, they 
ſent to the Earl of New-Caftle for Aſſiſtance; offering, 
« If he would march into Tork-ſhire; they would Joyn 
« yith him, and be entirely Commanded by him; the 
Earl of Cumberland willingly offering to wave any Title 
to Comma nd. 
Ir was before remember d, that when the King left 
vort, he had ſent the Earl of New-Caftle, as a Perſon of 
reat Honour, and Inteteſt in thoſe parts, to be Go- 
vernour of New-Caffle z and fo to ſecure that Port, that 
the Parliament might neither ſeiſe it, nor the Scots be 
brib'd by it to come to the Aſſiſtance of their Brethren. 
Which Commiſſion from the King, his Lordſhip no 
ſooner executed, without the leaſt Hoſtility (for that 
Town receiv'd him with all poſſible acknowledgments 


of the King's goodneſs in ſending him) but he was im- 


ch'd by the Houſe of Commons of High Treaſon. 
— his going thither (which was in Auguſt) till to- 


dexterouſiy endeavour d to advance the King's Intereſt, 
and ſent very great quantities of Arms and Ammunition 
to New-Caftle (though, by the vigilance of the Parlia- 
ment Agents in thoſe parts, and the Power of their 
Ships, too much of it was intercepted) with fome con- 
ſiderable Snms of Money, and good ſtore of Officers; 
who, by the connivance of the Prince of Orange, came 
over to ſerve their own King. And from this extraor- 
dinary care of her Majeſty's, and her known grace and 
favour to the Perſon of the Earl of New-Caftle, who ſhe 
well knew had contracted many Enemies by the emi- 
nency of his devotion to the King, that Army was b 
the Parliament ſtyld the Queen's Army, and the Catho- 
lick Army, thereby to expole her Majeſty the more to 
the rude malice of the People, and the Army to their 
prejudice; perſwading them, © That it conſiſted of none 
* but profeſs'd * wp" who intended nothing but the 
*extirpation of the Proteſtants, and eſtabliſhing their 
e own Profeſſion. 
ABovurT the middle of February, the Queen took 
Shipping from Holland, in a States-Man of War, aſſign d 
by the Prince of Orange with others for her Convoy, 


ward the end of November, the Earl ſpent his time in | and arriv'd ſafely in Burlington-Bay, upon the Coaſt of The 2men 
dil] ſing the People of Northumberland, and the Biſho Tork. ſbire; where ſhe had the patience to ſtay on Ship- ver ar 

rick of Durham, to the King's Service, and to a right | board at Anchor, the ſpace of two days, till the Earl 2 tt 
underſtanding of the matters in difference; in the For- had notice, © To draw ſuch a part of his Forces that land. 


he was able to draw together an Army 


tifying New-Caſtle, and the River; whereby that Har- 
bour might only be in the King's Obedience; in raiſing 
a Garriſon for that place, and providing Arms for the 
farther advance of the King's Service. Then he pro- 
vided for the Aſſiſtance of his Friends in Tork - ſhire, 
whole Condition grew every day more deſperate. For 
the Parliament, finding the inconveniencies of having 
no Commander in Chief in thoſe parts, had cauſed their 
Generaliſſimo, the Earl of Eſex, to ſend a Commiſſion 
to the Lord Fairfax, To Command all the Forces of 
« Tork-ſhire, and the adjacent Counties, in Chief; 4 
which, in leſs time than could be reaſonably imagin'd, 
of five or fix 
| thouſand Horſe and Foot; ſo that Jork muſt preſently 
| have been ſwallowd up. 

Bor, in the beginning of December, the Earl of New- 
kn, Caſtle march'd to their Relief; and having left a good 
Þ **- Garriſon in New-Caftle, and fix d ſuch ſmall Garriſons 
in his way, as might ſecure his Communication with 
that Port, to which all his Ammunition was to be 
brought ; with a Body of near three thouſand Foot, 
and fix or ſeven hundred Horſe and Dragoons, without 
any encounter with the Enemy ( though they had 
threaten'd loud) he enter'd Tork; having leſſen d rhe 
Enemies ſtrength, without Blood, both in Territories 
and Men. For, aſſoon as he enter'd Tork-ſhire, two Re- 
giments raiſed in Richmond-ſhire, and Cleveland, diflolv'd 
of themſelves; having it yet in their choice to dwell 
at Home, or to leave their Houſes to new Comers. 
The Earl being now Maſter of the North as far as York, 
thought rather of forming an Army, and providing Mo- 
ney to pay it, than of making an 8323 in 
the Winter; and therefore futter d the Lord Fairfax to 
enjoy the Southern part of that large rich County, till 
the Spring, and the improvement of his Condition, 
ſhould enable him to advance: Yet few days paſs d 
without blows, in which the Parliament Forces had 
uſually the worſt. 

SHORTLY after the Earl's e to Tork, General 
King repair d to him, whom he made Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of his Army; who, notwithſtanding the unavoida- 
ble prejudice, in that Conjuncture, of his being a Scorch- 
man, order'd the Foot with great wiſdom and dexte- 
ity: The Charge of the Horſe being at the fame time 
committed to General Goring; who, by the Queen's 

avour, notwithſtanding all former failings, was recom- 
mended to that Province, and quickly apply'd himſelf 
to Action: ſo that though the Lord Fairfax kept Selby, 
and Cawood, both within a ſmall diſtance from Tork, 


Gene» 
York » 


way, as might ſecure her Landing, and wait on her 
eto Tork; which he no ſooner did (and he did it with 


all imaginable eee but her Majeſty came on 

Shore; and for the preſent, was pleaſed to refreſh her 

ſelf in a convenient Houſe upon the very Key, where 

all accommodations were ae for her reception; there 

being many things of Moment to be unſhipp'd before 

3 reaſonably enter upon her Journey towards 
ork. 

Tur ſecond day after the Queens Landing, Batten, 
Vice-Admiral to the Earl of Warwick (who had waited 
to intetcept her paſſage) with four of the King's Ships, 
arriv'd in Burlington Road; and, finding that her Ma- 
jeſty was Landed, and that ſhe lodged upon the Key, 

ringing his Ships to the neareſt diſtance, being very 
early in the morning difcharg'd above a hundred Can- 
non { whereof many were laden with Croſs-bar-ſhot) 
for the ſpace of two hours upon the Houſe where her 
Majeſty was lodged; whereupon ſhe was forced our of 
her Bed, fome of the ſhot making way through her own 
Chamber; and to ſhelter her ſelf under a Bank in the 
open Fields; which Barbarous and Treaſonable Act 
was ſo much the more odious, in that the Parliament 
never ſo far took notice of it, as to diſavow it. So that 
many beliey'd it was very pleafing to, if not Com- 
manded by Them; and that if the Ships had encoun- 
ter'd ar Sea, they would haye left no hazard unrun to 
have deſtroy'd her ene-apy 

Tu E Queen ſhortly after remov'd to Jork, and the 


| King's Affairs vo: to that degree, that, as the Earl 
ad before fixed a Garriſon at Newark me ker of 


of New-Cafile 
in Nottingham-ſhire, which kept the Forces of Lincoln 
from joyning entirely with the Lord Fairfax, and had 


with great Courage beaten off a form'd Body of the Newark 


Rebels who attempted it; ſo he now ſent Charles Ca- 
vendiſh, the younger Brother of the Earl of Devon-ſhire, 
with a Party Volant of Horſe and Dragoons, into Lin- 
coln-ſhire; where, about the middle of March, he aſ- 
ſaulted Grantham, a new Garriſon of the Rebels; which 
he took, and in it above three hundred Priſoners, with 
all their Officers, Arms, and Ammunition : and, about 
the ſame time, Sr Hugh Cholmondley, who had done very 
notable Service to the Parliament, and oftner defeated 
the Earl of New-Caftle's Troops (though he had been 
in truth hurried to that Party, rather by the engage- 
ment of S* Fohn Hotham, with whom he had long friend- 
ſhip, than by his own inclination) than any Officer of 
thoſe parts, very frankly revolted to his Allegiance ; 
and waiting on her Majeſty for her Aſſurance of his Par- 
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the Earl was abſolute Maſter of the Field. And now | don, deliver 'd up the Caſtle of Scarborough (a place of gi nugk- 
the North yielded ſecure footing for t Who had importance) to the King; the Command and Govern- 2 
n unreaſonably perſecuted for their Offdience ro | ment whereof, was again by the Earl committed to u Scarbo. 
the King, the Queen her ſelf thought of returning into | bim; which he diſcharg'd with Courage, and fingular 222 
gland. | Fidelity. By this means, and thoſe ſucceſſes, the Lord 22 g 
HER Majeſty had, from her firſt going into Holland, | Fairfax quitted Selby, Cawood, and Tadcaſter, and retired 
| CC e 2 to 
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to Pomfret, and Hallifax ; whereby the Earl was, upon 
the matter, poſſeſs d of that whole large County, and 
ſo able to help his Neighbours. This was the State 
of that part of the North which was under the Earl of 
New-Caſtle's Commiſſion: For Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and 
Shropſhire, were in a worſe Condition ; of which, and 
the Neighbour Counties, it will be neceſſary in the 
next place to ſay ſomewhat; and of thoſe firſt which 
lie fartheſt off. 

We have ſaid before, that when the King left Shrew/- 
bury, and march'd to meet the Earl of Eſſex, (which he 
dil at Edge-hill ) all his deſigns being to come to a 
Battle; and the opinion of moſt, that a Battle would 
determine all; he was to apply all the ſtrength and 
force he could poſſibly raiſe, to the encreaſing of his 
Army; ſo that he left no Garriſon behind him, but 
rely'd upon the Intereſt and Authority of the Lord 
Strange (who was, by the death of his Father, now 
Earl of Derby) to pps all Commotions, and Inſur- 
rections, which might happen in the Counties of Lan- 
caſbire, and Cheſhire ; which his Lordſhip was confident 
he ſhould be able to do, and was then generally be- 
liev d to have a greater Influence upon thoſe two Coun- 
ties, and a more abſolute — over the People in 
them, than any Subject in England had, in any other 
Quarter of the Kingdom. The Town of Shrewsbury, 
and that good County, where the King had been ſo pro- 
ſperous (and by which the People were more engaged 
he intruſted only to that good Spirit that then poſſeſs 
it, and to the Legal Authority of the Sheriffs, and Ju- 
ſtices of the Peace. And it fared in thoſe Counties as 
in all other parts of the Kingdom, that the number 
of thoſe who deſired to fit ſtill, was greater than of 
thoſe who defir'd to engage in either Party; ſo that 
they were generally inclin'd to Articles of Neutrality. 
And in Cheſhire, the Active People of both ſides came 
to thoſe Capitulations, with as much ſolemnity as had 
been in Tork-ſhire, and by the ſame declaration of the 
Parliament (ſo much the ſame, that there was no other 
difference but alterations of Names and Places) were 
abſolv d from the obſervation of them. And then 
Sr William Bruerton, a Gentleman of a competent For- 
tune in that County, and Knight for that Shire in Par- 
liament, but moſt notorious for a known averſion to 
the Government of the Church, bringing with him from 
London a Troop of Horſe, and a Regiment of Dragoons, 
march'd thither to ponent thoſe who were of that Par- 
ty, and, under ſuch a ſhelter, to encourage them' to 


appear. 
Pra City of Cheſter was firm to the King, by the 


virtue of the Inhabitants, and Intereſt of the Biſhop, 


and Cathedral Men; but eſpecially by the reputation, 
and dexterity of M* O. Bridgman, Son to the Biſhop, 
and a Lawyer of very good Eſtimation; who not aal 
inform'd them of their duty, and encouraged them in 
it, but upon his Credit and Eſtate, both which were 
very be ſupplied them with whatſoever was neceſ- 
ſary for their defence; ſo that they were not put to 
be Honeſt and Expenſive together. But as they had no 
Garriſon of Soldiers, ſo they had no Officer of skill and 
experience to manage, and direct that Courage which, 
at leaſt, was willing to defend their own Walls, which 
they were now like to be put to. Therefore the King 
ſent thither Sr Nicholas Byron, a Soldier of very good 
Command, with a Commiſſion to be © Colonel- Gene- 
*ral of Cheſhire, and Shropſhire, and to be Governour 
* of Cheſter; who being a Perſon of great affability, 
and dexterity, as well as Martial knowledge, gave great 
Life to the deſigns of the well affected there; and, 
with the encouragement of ſome Gentlemen of North 
Wales, in a ſhort time raiſed ſuch a power of Horſe 
and Foot, as made often Skirmiſhes with the Enemy ; 
ſometimes with notable advantage, never with any ſig- 
nal loſs. S* William Bruerton Fortify'd Nantwich, as the 
King's Party did Cheſter; from which Garriſons, con- 
taining both their Forces, they contended which ſhould 


moſt prevail upon, that is moſt ſubdue, the Affections 


of the County, to declare for, and joyn with them. 
But the fair expectation of Cheſhire was Clouded by 
the Storms that aroſe in Lancaſhire, where Men of no 
Name, and contemn'd Inteteſt, by the meer credit of 


the Parliament, and frenzy of the People, on a ſuddain 
ſnatch d that large and populous County, from their 
Devotion to the Earl of Derby. 

Tus Town of Mancheſter had, from the beginning 
(out of that factious humour which poſſeſs'd moſt Cor. 
porations, and the Pride of their Wealth) oppoſed the 
King, and declar d Magiſterially for the Parliament. 
But as a great part of the County conſiſted of Papilts 
of whoſe Inſurre&ions they had made ſuch uſe in the 
beginning of the Parliament, when they had a mind 
to Alarm the People with dangers; ſo it was conf. 
dently believ'd, that there was not one Man of ten 
throughout that County, who meant not to be Dutiful, 
and Loyal to the King: yet the reſtleſs Spirit of the 
Seditious Party was fo ſedulous, and induſtrious, and 
_ one of the Party ſo ready to be engaged, and 
punctually to obey; and, on the other hand, the Earl 
of Derby ſo unactive, and fo uncomplying with thoſe 
who were fuller of alacrity, and would haye proceeded 
more vigorouſly againſt the Enemy ; or, through want 
of experience ſo irreſolute, that inſtead of counte- 
nancing the King's Party in * which was ex- 
pected from him, the Earl inſenſibly, found Lancaſhire 
to be almoſt poſſeſs d againſt him: the Rebels, every 
day, gaining, and fortifying all the ſtrong Towns, and 
ſurprizing his Troops, without any conſiderable En- 
counter. And yet, ſo hard was the King's Condition, 
that though he knew thoſe great misfortunes proceed- 
ed from want of Conduct, and of a vigorous and expert 
Commander, he thought it not ſafe to make any alte- 
ration, leſt that Earl might be provoked, out of diſdain 
to have any Superior in Lancaſhire, to manifeſt how 
much he could do againſt him, though it appear'd he 
could do little for him, Yet it was eaſily diſcern'd, 
that his Ancient Power there depended more upon the 
Fear, than Love of the People; there being very ma- 
ny, now in this time of Liberty, engaging themſelves 
againſt the King, that they might not be ſubject to that 
Lord's Commands. 

HowEveR, the King committing Zancaſhire ſtill 
to his Lordſhip's care (whoſe Fidelity, without doubt, 
was blameleſs, whatever his Skill was) he ſent the Lord 
Capel to Shrewsbury, with a Commiſſion of © Lieutenant 
“General of Shropſhire, Cheſhire, and North Wales; 
who, being a Perſon of great Fortune, and Honour, 
quickly ingaged thoſe parts in a chearful Aſſociation; 
and raiſed a Body of Horſe and Foot, that gave St Mil- 
liam Bruerton ſo much trouble at Nantwich, that the 
Garriſon at Cheſter had breath to enlarge it's Quarters, 
and to provide for it's own ſecurity ; though the Ene- 
my omitred no opportunity of infelting them, and gave 
them as much trouble as was poſſible. It cannot be 
denied but S* William Bruerton, and the other Gentle- 
men of that Party, albeit their Education, and courſe 
of life, had been very different from their preſent En- 
gagements, and for the moſt part were very unpro- 
miſing in matters of War, and therefore were too much 
contemn'd Enemies, executed their Commands with 
notable Sobriety, and indefatigable Induſtry ( virtues 
not {o well practiſed in the King's Quarters) inſomuch 


| as the beſt Soldiers who encounter'd with them, had 


no cauſe to deſpiſe them. Ir is true, they had no other 
{treights and difficulties to ſtruggle with than what pro- 
ceeded from their Enemies; being always ſupplied with 
Money to pay their Soldiers, and with Arms to Arm 
them; whereby it was in their power not to grieve and 
oppreſs the People. And thereby (beſides the ſpirit of 
Faction that much govern'd) the Common People were 
more devoted to them, and gave them all Intelligence 
of what might concern them; whereas they who were 
intruſted to govern the King's Affairs, had intolerable 
difficulties to paſs through; being to raiſe Men with- 
out Money, to Arm them without Weapons ( that is 
they had no Magazine to ſupply them) and to keep 
them together without Pay; ſo that the Country was 
both to Feed, and Cloath the Soldiers; which quickly 
inclined, them to remember only the Burden, and for- 
get the Quin 

Tux difference in the temper of the Common Peo- 
| ple of both ſides was ſo great, that they who inclined 


to the Parliament, left nothing unperform'd that might 
adyance 
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adrance the Cauſe; and were incredibly vigilant and 
nduſtrious to croſs, and hinder whatſoever might pro- 
mote the King's: whereas they who Wiſh'd well to 
Him, thought they had perform'd their duty in doing 
So, and that they had done enough For him, in that 
they had done nothing Againſt him. 

TrouGn, by this ſending the Lord Capel, thoſe 
Counties of Shropſhire and Cheſhire, with the Aſſiſtance 
of North Wales, kept thoſe parts ſo near their Obe- 
dience, that their Diſobedience was not yet pernicious 
to the King, in ſending Aſſiſtance to the Earl of Eſſex 
| againlt his Majeſty, or to the Lord Fairfax againſt the 
I Farl of New-Cafile; yet thoſe Counties which lay in 
u rhe line between Oxford and Jork, were, upon the mat- 
ter, entirely poſſeſs d by the Enemy. The Garriſon 

0% of Northampton kept that whole County in obedience 
do the Parliament, fave, that from Banbury the adja- 
cent Parts were forced to bring ſome — 4 thi- 
ther. In Warwick-ſhire the K ing had no footing ; the 
Caſtle of Warwick, the City of Coventry, and his own 
Caſtle of Killingworth, being fortified againſt him. The 
Lord Grey, Son to the Earl of Stamford had the Com- 
mand of Leiceſter-ſhire; and had put a Garriſon into 
22 Derby. ſbire, without any viſible Party in it 
for the King, was under the power of S* ohn Gell, who 
had fortified Derby. And all theſe Counties, with Staf- 
ford-ſbire, were united in an Aſſociation againſt the King 
under the Command of the Lord Brook ; who was, by 
the Earl of Eſſex, made General of that Aſſociation ; 
a Man cordially Diſaffected to the Government of the 
Church, and upon whom that Party had a great de- 
pendance. This Aſſociation receiv'd no other Inter- 
ruption from, or for the King, than what Colonel Ha- 
fings gave; who, being a younger Son to the Earl of 
Huntington, had appear'd eminently for the King from 
the beginning; having raiſed a good Troop of Horſe 
with the firſt, and, in the head thereof, charged at 
Eage- bill. 

AFTER the King was ſettled at Oxford, Colonel Ha- 
fings, with his own Troop of Horſe only, and ſome 
Officers which he eaſily gather'd together, went with 
a Commiſſion into Leiceſter-ſhire © Of Colonel General 
of that County, and fix'd himſelf at 42 de la Zouch, 
the Houſe of the Earl of Huntington, his Father, who 
was then living ; which he preſently fortified ; and, in 
a very ſhort time, by his Intereſt there, raiſed ſo good 
a Party of Horſe and Foot, that he maintain'd many 
Skirmiſhes with the Lord Grey: the King's Service be- 
ing the more advanced there, by the notable Animo- 


Stamford, between whom the County was divided paſ- 
ſionately enough, without any other Quarrel. And now 
the Sons fought the Publick Quarrel, with their Private 
Spirit and Indignation. But the King had the advan- 
tage in His Champion, the Lord Grey being a young 
Man of no eminent parts, and only backed with the 
Credit and Authority of the Parliament: whereas Co- 
lonel Haſtings, though a younger Brother, by his per- 
ſonal reputation, had ſupported his family ; and, by 
the intereſt of it, and the Affection that People bore to 
him, brought, no doubt, an addition of Power to the 
ay Cauſe. Inſomuch as he not only defended him- 
ſelf againſt the Forces of the Parliament in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, but diſquieted S* Fohn Gell in Derby-ſhire, and fixed 
ſome convenient Garriſons in Stafford-ſhire. 

Azour the ſame time, ſome Gentlemen of that 
County, rather well affected than experienced, before 
they were well enough provided to go through their 
work, ſeiſed on the Cloſe in Lichfield for the King; 
a place naturally ſtrong, and defended with a Mote, and 

a very high and thick Wall; which in the Infancy of 
the War was thought a good Fortification. To ſup- 
preſs this growing Force, within the limits of his Aſſo- 
clation, the Lord Brook advanc'd with a form'd Body 
of Horſe, Foot, and Cannon; part drawn from the Earl 
of Eſex's Army, and the reſt out of the Garriſons of Co- 

ber, and Warwick; and without any reſiſtance, en- 

terd the City of Lichfield ; which, being unfortified , 

was open to all Comers. The Number in the Cloſe was 
not great, nor their Proviſions ſuch as ſhould have been, 
and very well might have been, made; fo that he made 


ſities between the two Families of Huntington and 
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no doubt of being ſpeedily Maſter of it; Sr Fohn Gel 
having brought up a good addition of ſtrength to him 

from Derby. He was fo far from apprehending any dan- . Lord 
ger from the beſieged, that himſelf lodg'd in a Houſe Bret fler 


within Muſquet-ſhot of the Cloſe ; where, the very 2 


day he meant to aſſault it, fitting in his Chamber, and 4! 2 


the Window q ry he was, from the Wall of the Cloſe, * 


by a Common 
of which he inſtantly died without ſpeaking a word. 

TukERAE were many diſcourſes and obſervations 
upon his death, that it ſhould be upon St Shad's day 
(being the ſecond day of March) by whoſe Name, he 
being a Biſhop ſhortly after the planting of Chriſtia- 
ally in this Ifland, that Church had been anciently 
call'd. And it was reported, that in his Prayer, that 
very Morning ( for he uſed to pray publickly though 
his Chaplain were in the preſence ) he wiſh'd, “That 
if the Cauſe he were in, were not right and juſt, he 
*might be preſently cut off, They who were ac- 
quainted with him, believ'd him to be well natur'd, and 
jult ; and rather ſeduced, and corrupted in his under- 
ſtanding, than perverſe and malicious. Whether his 
Pathons or Conſcience ſwayed him, he was undoubted- 
ly one of thoſe who could have been with moſt diffi- 
culty reconciled to the Government of Church or State: 
and therefore his death was look'd upon as no ill Omen 
to Peace, and was exceedingly lamented by His Party; 
which had ſcarce a more abſolute confidence in any 
Man than in Him. However, it brought not that relief 
to the beſieged in the Cloſe as was believ'd it would; 
for the ſame Forces, under St Fohn Gell, proceeded fo 
vigorouſly in the work, and they within fo faintly, and 
unskilfully, that without any of that diſtreſs which Men 
thought it might bear, and which it did, within a ſhort 
time after, bear againſt the King, the place was yielded 
without other conditions than of Quarter; by which 
many Perſons became Priſoners, of too good Quality 
to have their Names remember'd. 

By this prize, the Spirits of that Party were much 
exalted, and the King's Party in thoſe parts as much 
caſt down. Yet ſome Gentlemen betook themſelves to 
the Town of Stafford, and having too much declar'd for afford 
the King, when they thought Lichfield would have been — — 
of ſtrength to ſecure them, to hope to live unhurt at Cee 
their Houſes, reſolv'd to defend that place; againſt 2 
which St Fohn Gell drew his late fleſh'd Troops. But 
the Earl of Northampton Fm intended the relief of 
Lichfield, if they had Had any patience to expect it) 
with a ſtrong Party of Horſe, and Dragoons, Coma his 
Garriſon of Banbury, came ſeaſonably to their Succour, 
and put himſelf into the Town; and, the ſame Night, 
beat up a Quarter of the Enemies, in which he kill'd 
and took above an hundred of their Horſe. St Fohn 
Gell retir'd fo far as to meet with Sr William Bruerton, 
who, from Nantwich, was coming to joyn with him for 
the ſubduing of Stafford; and, having done that, re- 
ſolv'd to march in a Body for the clearing the other 
Counties. When they were joyn'd, being near three 
thouſand Foot, and Horſe, with a good Train of Artil- 
lery, they moved back towards Stafford, imagining the 
Earl of Northampton would meet them without the 
Walls: and it fo fell out; for the Earl no ſooner heard 
that the Rebels were drawing towards the Town, but 
he drew out his Party, to encounter them; imagining, 
it could be only Gell, whoſe Numbers he underſtood, 
and whoſe Courage he much undervalued. 

IT was on a Sunday, about the middle of March,when, 
in the afternoon, he march'd out of Stafford ; his Party 
conſiſting of Horſe, and Dragoons, and ſome few Foot, 
the whole Number being under one thouſand , and 
found the Enemy, in very good Order, expecting them 
upon a place call d Hopton-Heath, ſome two Miles from 
Staſſord. Though the Number was more than double 
to the Earl's, yet the Heath ſeeming very fair, the 
breadth of it being more than Muſquet-ſhot from En- 
cloſure on each fide, and the number of his Horſe be- 
ing at leaſt equal to the other, he reſfoly'd to charge 
them; and accordingly Did, with ſo good ſucceſs, that 
he totally routed that part of their Horſe; and, ral- 
lying again his Men he Charg'd the other part of their 
Horſe, which ſtood more in ſhelter of their Foot; and 
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John Gell. 


Soldier, ſhot with a Muſquet in the Eye; % A 
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to Pomfret, and Hallifax ; whereby the Earl was, upon 
the matter, poſſeſs d of that whole large County, and 
* me Condi= fo able to help his Neighbours. This was the State 

bine of ol that part of the North which was under the Earl of 


Lancaſhire, New-Caſtle's Commiſſion: For Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and 
Dene, Shropſhire, were in a worſe Condition; of which, and 


— ä 
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the Parliament, and frenzy of the People, on a ſuddain 
ſnatch d that large and populous County, from their 
Devotion to the Earl of Derby. 

Txt Town of Mancheſter had, from the beginning 


(out of that factious humour which poſſeſs d moſt Cor. 
porations, and the Pride of their Wealth) oppoſed the 


iP the Neighbour Counties, it will be neceſſary in the 
next place to ſay ſomewhat; and of thoſe firſt which 
lie fartheſt off. 

We have ſaid before, that when the King left Shrewſ- 
bury, and march d to meet the Earl of Eſſex, (which he 
did at Edge- hill) all his deſigns being to come to a 
Battle; and the opinion of moſt, that a Battle would 
determine all; he was to apply all the ſtrength and 
force he could poſſibly raiſe, to the encreaſing of his 
Army; ſo that he left no Garriſon behind him, but 
rely'd upon the Intereſt and Authority of the Lord 
Strange ( who was, by the death of his Father, now 
Earl of Derby) to ſuppreſs all Commotions, and Inſur- 
rections, which Ks happen in the Counties of Lan- 
caſhire, and Cheſhire ; which his Lordſhip was confident 
he ſhould be able to do, and was then generally be- 
licv'd to have a greater Influence upon thoſe two Coun- 
ties, and a more abſolute . over the People in 
them, than any Subject in Exgland had, in any other 
Quarter of the Kingdom. The Town of Shrewsbury, 
and that good County, where the King had been ſo pro- 
ſperous (and by which the People were more engaged 
he intruſted only to that good Spirit that then poſſeſs 
it, and to the Legal Authority of the Sheriffs, and Ju- 
{tices of the Peace. And it fared in thoſe Counties as 
in all other parts of the Kingdom, that the number 
of thoſe who deſired to fit ſtill, was greater than of 
thoſe who deſir d to engage in either Party; fo that 
they were generally inclin'd to Articles of Neutrality. 
And in Cheſhire, the Active People of both ſides came 
to thoſe Capitulations, with as much ſolemnity as had 
been in Jerk ſbire, and by the ſame declaration of the 
Parliament (ſo much the ſame, that there was no other 
difference but alterations of Names and Places) were 
abſolv d from the obſervation of them. And then 
Sr William Bruerton, a Gentleman of a competent For- 
tune in that County, and Knight for that Shire in Par- 
liament, but moſt notorious for a known averſion to 
the Government of the Church, bringing with him from 
London a Troop of Horſe, and a Regiment of Dragoons, 
march'd thither to ns thoſe who were of that Par- 
ty, and, under ſuch a ſhelter, to encourage them to 
appear. 

8 uE City of Cheſter was firm to the King, by the 


virtue of the Inhabitants, and Intereſt of the Biſhop, 


and Cathedral Men; but eſpecially by the reputation, 
and dexterity of M O. Bridgman, Son to the Biſhop, 
and a Lawyer of very good Eſtimation; who not ts 
inform'd them of their duty, and encouraged them in 
it, but _ his Credit and Eſtate, both which were 
very good, ſupplied them with whatſoever was neceſ- 
ſary for their defence; ſo that they were not put to 
be Honeſt and Expenſive together. But as they had no 
Garriſon of Soldiers, ſo they had no Officer of skill and 
experience to manage, and direct that Courage which, 
at leaſt, was willing to defend their own Walls, which 
they were now like to be put to. Therefore the King 
{ent thither Sr Nicholas Byron, a Soldier of very good 
Command, with a Commiſſion to be © Colonel-Gene- 
© ral of Cheſhire, and Shropſhire, and to be Governour 
* of Cheſter; who being a Perſon of great affability, 
and dexterity, as well as Martial knowledge, gave great 
Life to the deſigns of the well affected there; and, 
with the encouragement of ſome Gentlemen of North 
Wales, in a ſhort time raiſed ſuch a power of Horſe 
and Foot, as made often Skirmiſhes with the Enemy; 
ſometimes with notable advantage, never with any ſig- 
nal loſs. S* William Bruerton Fortify'd Nantwich, as the 
King's Party did Cheſter; from which Garriſons, con- 
taining both their Forces, they contended which ſhould 
moſt prevail upon, that is moſt ſubdue, the Affections 
of the County, to declare for, and joyn with them. 
But the fair expectation of Cheſhire was Clouded by 
the Storms that aroſe in Lancaſhire, where Men of no 
Name, and contemn'd Inteteſt, by the meer credit of 


King, and declar d Magiſterially for the Parliament. 
But as a great part of the County conſiſted of Papiſts 
of whoſe Inſurrections they had made ſuch uſe in the 
beginning of the Parliament, when they had a mind 
to Alarm the People with dangers; ſo it was confi- 
dently believ'd, that there was not one Man of ten 
throughout that County, who meant not to be Dutiful, 
and Loyal to the King: yet the reſtleſs Spirit of the 
Seditious Party was ſo K and induſtrious, and 
my one of the Party ſo ready to be engaged, and 
punctually to obey; and, on the other hand, the Earl 
of Derby ſo unactive, and ſo uncomplying with thoſe 
who were fuller of alacrity, and would have proceeded 
more vigorouſly againſt the Enemy ; or, through want 
of experience ſo irreſolute, that inſtead of counte- 
nancing the King's Party in =: cg which was ex- 
pected from him, the Earl inſenſibly, found Lancaſhire 
to be almoſt poſſeſs d againſt him: the Rebels, every 
day, gaining, and fortitying all the ſtrong Towns, and 
ſurprizing his Troops, without any conſiderable En- 
counter. And yet, ſo hard was the King's Condition, 
that though he knew thoſe great misfortunes proceed- 
ed from want of Conduct, and of a vigorous and expert 
Commander, he thought it not ſafe to make any alte- 
ration, leſt that Earl might be provoked, out of diſdain 
to have any Superior in Lancaſbire, to manifeſt how 
much he could do againſt him, though it appear d he 
could do little for him, Yet it was eaſily diſcern'd, 
that his Ancient Power there depended more upon the 
Fear, than Love of the People; there being very ma- 
ny, now in this time of Liberty, engaging themſelyes 
againſt the King, that they might not be ſubject to that 
Lord's Commands. 

HoweEveR, the King committing Zancaſhire ſtill 
to his Lordſhip's care (whoſe Fidelity, without doubt, 
was blameleſs, whatever his Skill was) he ſent the Lord 
Capel to Shrewsbury, with a Commiſſion of © Lieutenant 
“General of Shropſhire, Cheſhire, and North Wales; 
who, being a Perſon of great Fortune, and Honour, 
quickly ingaged thoſe parts in a chearful Aſſociation; 
and raiſed a Body of Horſe and Foot, that gave Sr Mil- 
liam Bruerton ſo much trouble at Nantwich, that the 
Garriſon at Cheſter had breath to enlarge it's Quarters, 
and to provide for it's own ſecurity ; though the Ene- 
my omitted no opportunity of infeſting them, and gave 
them as much trouble as was poſſible. It cannot be 
denied but S* William Bruerton, and the other Gentle- 
men of that Party, albeit their Education, and courſe 
of life, had been very different from their preſent En- 
gagements, and for the moſt part were very unpro- 
miſing in matters of War, and therefore were too much 
contemn'd Enemies, executed their Commands with 
notable Sobriery, and indefatigable Induſtry ( virtues 
not ſo well practiſed in the King's Quarters) inſomuch 


| as the beſt Soldiers who encounter'd with them, had 


no cauſe to deſpiſe them. Ir is true, they had no other 
ſtreights and difficulties to ſtruggle with than what pro- 
ceeded from their Enemies; being always ſupplied with 
Money to pay their Soldiers, and with Arms to Arm 
them; whereby it was in their power not to grieve and 
oppreſs the People. And thereby (beſides the ſpirit of 
Faction that much govern'd) the Common People were 
more devoted to them, and gave them all Intelligence 
of what might concern them; whereas they who were 
intruſted to govern the King's Affairs, had intolerable 
difficulties to paſs through ; being to raiſe Men with- 
out Money, to Arm them without Weapons (that 1s 
they had no Magazine to ſupply them) and to keep 
them together without Pay; ſo that the Country was 
both to Feed, and Cloath the Soldiers; which quickly 
inclined, them to remember only the Burden, and for- 
get the Ge | 

Tn x difference in the temper of the Common Peo- 
ple of both ſides was fo great, that they who incline 
to the Parliament, left nothing unperform'd that with 
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By. advance the Cauſe; and were incredibly vigilant and 


nduſtrious to croſs, and hinder whatſoever might pro- 
mote the King's: whereas they who Wiſh'd well to 
Him, thought they had perform'd their duty in doing 
So, and that they had done enough For him, in that 
they had done nothing Againſt him. 

TuouGn, by this ſending the Lord Capel, thoſe 
Counties of Shropſhire and Cheſhire, with the Aſſiſtance 
of North Wales, kept thoſe parts ſo near their Obe- 
dience, that their Diſobedience was not yet pernicious 
to the King, in ſending Aſſiſtance to the Earl of Eſſex 
S againſt his Majeſty, or to the Lord Fairfax againſt the 
Far of New-Caftle; yet thoſe Counties which lay in 
u the line between Oxford and 7ork, were, upon the mat- 
ter, entirely poſſeſs d by the Enemy. The Garriſon 

o. of Northampton kept that whole County in obedience 
do the Parliament, fave, that from neu the adja- 

cent Parts were forced to bring ſome contribution thi- 
ther. In Warwick-ſhire the K ing had no footing ; tlie 
Caſtle of Warwick, the City of Coventry, and his own 
Caſtle of Killing orth, being fortified againſt him. The 

Lord Grey, Son to the Earl of Stamford had the Com- 

mand of Leiceſter-ſhire; and had put a Garriſon into 

Leiceſter. Derby-ſhire, without any viſible Party in it 

for the King, was under the power of St ohn Gell, who 

had fortified Derby. And all theſe Counties, with Staf- 
ford-ſpire, were united in an Aſſociation againſt the King 
under the Command of the Lord Brook ; who was, by 
the Earl of Eſſex, made General of that Aſſociation; 
a Man cordially Diſaffected to the Government of the 
Church, and upon whom that Party had a great de- 
pendance. This Aſſociation receiv'd no other Inter- 
ruption from, or for the King, than what Colonel Ha- 
ſlings gave; who, being a younger Son to the Earl of 
Huntington, had appear'd eminently for the King from 
the beginning ; having raiſed a good Troop of Horle 
with the firſt, and, in the head thereof, charged at 
Edge-hill. 

ArTE& the King was ſettled at Oxford, Colonel Ha- 
fings, with his own Troop of Horſe only, and ſome 
Officers which he eaſily gather'd together, went with 
a Commiſſion into Leiceſter-ſhire © Of Colonel General 
of that County, and fix d himſelf at 40. de la Zouch, 
the Houſe of the Earl of Huntington, his Father, who 
was then living; which he preſently fortified; and, in 
a very ſhort time, by his Intereſt there, raiſed ſo good 
a Party of Horſe and Foot, that he maintain d many 
Skirmiſhes with the Lord Grey: the King's Service be- 
ing the more advanced there, by the notable Animo- 
ſities between the two Families of Huntington and 
Stamford, between whom the County was divided paſ- 
ſionately enough, without any other Quarrel. And now 
the Sons fought the Publick Quarrel, with their Private 
Spirit and Indignation. But the King had the advan- 
tage in His Champion, the Lord Grey being a young 
Man of no eminent parts, and only Racked with the 
Credit and Authority of the Parliament: whereas Co- 
lonel Haſtings, though a younger Brother, by his per- 

ſonal reputation, had ſupported his family; and, by 
the intereſt of it, and tlie Affection that People bore to 
him, brought, no doubt, an addition of Power to the 
ny Cauſe. Inſomuch as he not only defended him- 
ſelf againſt the Forces of the Parliament in Leiceſter- 
ſhire, but diſquieted S* Fohn Gell in Derby: ſpire, and fixed 
ſome convenient Garriſons in Stafford-ſhire. 

AzouT the ſame time, ſome Gentlemen of that 
County, rather well affe&ed than experienced, before 
they were well enough provided to go through their 
work, ſeiſed on the Cloſe in Lichfield for the King; 
a place naturally ſtrong, and defended with a Mote, and 


the War was thought a good Fortification. To ſup- 
preſs this growing Force, within the limits of his Aſſo- 
Clation, the Lord Brook advanc'd with a form'd Body 
of Horſe, Foot, and Cannon; part drawn from the Earl 
of Eſex's Army, and the reſt out of the Garriſons of Co- 


2 and 

ter d the City of Lichfield; which, being unfortified , 
was open to all Comers. The Number in the Cloſe was 
not great, nor their Proviſions ſuch as ſhould have been, 


a very high and thick Wall; which in the Infancy of 


aru/ ick; and without any reſiſtance, en- 


— 


and very well might have been, made; ſo that he made 


no doubt of being ſpeedily Maſter of it; St John Gell 
having brought up a good addition of ſtrength to him 
from Derby. He was fo far from apprehending any dan- The Lord 
ger from the beſieged, that himlelf lodg'd in a Houſe Bret fer 
within Muſquet-ſhot of the Cloſe; where, the very 2 
day he meant to aſſault it, ſitting in his Chamber, and 4 


the Window 10 he was, from the Wall of the Cloſe, — — 


by a Common 
of which he inſtantly died without ſpeaking a word. 

THreRe were many diſcourſes and obſervations 
upon his death, that it ſhould be upon S* Shad's day 
(being the ſecond day of March) by whoſe Name, he 
being a Biſhop ſhortly after the planting of Chriltia- 
nity in this Iſland, that Church had been anciently 
call d. And it was reported, that in his Prayer, that 
very Morning (for he uſed to pray publickly though 
his Chaplain were in the preſence ) he wiſh'd, That 
*if the Cauſe he were in, were not right and juſt, he 
*might be preſently cut off, They who were ac- 
quainted with him, beliey'd him to be well natur'd, and 
juſt; and rather ſeduced, and corrupted in his under- 
ſtanding, than perverſe and malicious. Whether his 
Paſſions or Conſcience ſwayed him, he was undoubted- 
ly one of thoſe who could have been with moſt diffi- 
culty reconciled to the Government of Church or State: 
and therefore his death was look d upon as no ill Omen 
to Peace, and was exceedingly lamented by His Party; 
which had ſcarce a more abſolute confidence in any 
Man than in Him. However, it brought not that relief 
to the beſieged in the Cloſe as was believ'd it would; 
for the ſame Forces, under St Fohn Gell, proceeded fo 
vigorouſly in the work, and they within ſo faintly, and 
unskilfully, that without any of that diſtreſs which Men 
thought it might bear, and which it did, within a ſhort 
time after, bear againſt the King, the place was yielded 
without other conditions than of Quarter; by which 
many Perſons became Priſoners, of too good Quality 
to have their Names remember'd. 

By this prize, the Spirits of that Party were much 
exalted, and the King's Party in thoſe parts as much 
caſt down. Yet ſome Gentlemen betook themſelves to 
the Town of Stafford, and having too much declar'd for stafſord 
the King, when they thought Lichfield would have been 72 


ſome 


of ſtrength to ſecure them, to hope to live unhurt at Gentlemen 
their Houſes, refolv'd to defend that place; againſt . 
which St Fohn Cell drew his late fleſh'd Troops. But 
the Earl of Northampton es. intended the relief of 
Lichſield, if they had Had any patience to __ it) 
with a ſtrong Party of Horſe, and Dragoons, from his 
Garriſon of Banbury, came ſeaſonably to their Succour, 
and put himſelf into the Town; and, the fame Night, 
beat up a Quarter of the Enemies, in which he kill'd 
and took above an hundred of their Horſe. St John 
Gell retir'd fo far as to meet with S* William Bruerton, 
who, from Nantwich, was coming to joyn with him for 
the ſubduing of Stafford; and, having done that, re- 
ſolv'd to march in a Body for the clearing the other 
Counties. When they were joyn'd, being near three 
thouſand Foot, and Horſe, with a good Train of Artil- 
lery, they moved back towards Stafford, imagining the 
Earl of Northampton would meet them without the 
Walls: and it fo fell out; for the Earl no ſooner heard 
that the Rebels were drawing towards the Town, but 
he drew out his Party, to encounter them; imagining 
it could be only Gell, whoſe Numbers he underſtood, 
and whoſe Courage he much undervalued. 

IT was on a Sunday, about the middle of March,when, 
in the afternoon, he march'd out of Stafford; his Party 
conſiſting of Horſe, and Dragoons, and ſome few Foot, 
the whole Number being under one thouſand , and 
found the Enemy, in very good Order, expecting them 


taken by Sr 
John Gell. 


upon a place call'd Hopton-Heath, ſome two Miles from 


Staſſord. Though the Number was more than double 
to the Earl's, yet the Heath ſeeming very fair, the 
breadth of it being more than Muſquet-ſhot from En- 
cloſure on each fide, and the number of his Horſe be- 
ing at leaſt equal to the other, he reſoly d to charge 
them; and accordingly Did, with ſo good ſucceſs, that 
he totally routed that part of their Horſe ; and, ral- 
lying again his Men; he Charg d the other part of their 
Horſe, which ſtood more in ſhelter of their Foot; and 

Dddd ſo 


oldicr, ſhot with a Muſquet in the Eye; fo e, 
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ſo totally routed, and diſperſed them, that the Enemy 


had ſcarce a Horſe left upon the Field; and took like- 


wiſe from them eight pieces of Cannon. '— 

Ix this ſecond Charge the Earl ef Northampton be- 
ing engaged in the execution, very near, or among 
their Foot, had his Horſe kill'd under him. So that his 
own Horſe (according to their unhappy practice) with 
too much fury purſuing the Chaſe, he was left encom- 
paſs'd by his Enemies. What His behaviour was after- 
wards, and Their Carriage towards Him, can be known 
only by the Teſtimony of the Rebels; who confeſs d, 
that after he was on his feet, he kill'd with his own 
hand the Colonel of Foot who made firſt haſte to him; 
and that after his head- piece was ſtricken off with the 


The Earl of But-end of a Muſquet, they offer'd him Quarter; 


Northam- 


pion ſlarn 


on Hopton- 


Heath near 
Stafford , 
having firſt 
vanquiſhed 
the Enemies 
Horſe that 
#ppoſed him. 


Hrs Chard» 
Aer, 


which, they ſay, he refus'd ; anſwering , © That he 
«ſcorn'd to take Quarter from ſuch baſe Rogues, and 
*Rebels, as they were. After which, he was ſlain by 
a blow with a Halbert on the hinder part of his Head, 
recciving, at the ſame time, another deep wound in 
his Face. 

A LL this time the Enemies Foot ſtood, which (after 
their Horſe were diſperſed) St Thomas Byron, who Com- 
manded the Prince of Wales's Regiment, a Gentleman 
of great Courage, and of very good Conduct, Charg'd 
with good Execution. But the Night came on 2 
and the Field which they thought ſo fair, was found 
full of Coal- pits, and Holes dangerous for their Horſe; 
ſo that they thought fit to forbear farther Action, till 
they might have the Morning's light; and ſtood all 
that Night in the Field. When the Morning appeared, 
there was no enemy to be ſeen. For aſſoon as the 
Fight ended, and the Night drew on, that they were 
unperceiv'd, they had left the Field, in hope that their 
ſcatter'd Horſe would find them in Quarters more re- 
mote from the danger. The Victorious Party was ſo 
haraſſed with duty, and tir'd with the Fight, ſo caſt 
down with the loſs of their General, and ſo deſtitute 
of Officers to direct, and Command, what was next to 
be done (For the Lord Compton, the Earl's eldeſt Son, 
had receiy'd a ſhot in the Leg; S Thomas Byron a ſhot 
in the Thigh, whereby they were not able to keep the 
Field; and many other Officers hurt) that they retir'd 
to refreſh themſelves at Stafford, after they had taken 
the Spoil of the Field and buried their Dead. 

I's this Fight, which was ſharp, and ſhort, there 
were kill'd, and taken Priſoners, of the Parliament 
Party, above two hundred, and more than that num- 
ber wounded, For, the Horſe Charging among their 
Foot, more were hurt than kill'd. Eight pieces of their 
Cannon, and moſt of their Ammunition was likewiſe 


taken. Of the Earl's Party were ſlain but five and 


twenty, whereof there were two Captains, ſome infe- 
rior Officers, and the reſt Common Men : but there 
were as many hurt, and thoſe of the Chief Officers. 
They who had all the Enſigns of Victory, but their 
General, thought themſelves undone ; whilſt the other 
ſide, who had eſcaped in the Night, and made a hard 
ſhift to carry his dead Body with them, hardly be- 
liev'd they were loſers: 


Et, velut æquali bellatum forte fuiſſet, 
Componit cum claſſe virum 


Tus truth is, a greater Victory had been an un- 
equal recompence for ſuch a loſs. He was a Perſon of 
great Courage, Honour, and Fidelity, and not well 
known till his Evening; having, in the Eaſe, and Plen- 
ty, and Luxury of that too happy time, indulg'd to 
himſelf, with that Licence which was then thought ne- 
ceſſary to great Fortunes: but from tlie beginning of 
theſe Diſtractions, as if he had been awaken'd out of 
a Lethargy, he never proceeded with a luke-warm 
Temper. Before the Standard was ſet up, he appear d 
in Warwick-ſhire againſt the Lord Soo, and as much 
upon his own Reputation as 3 of the Cauſe 
(which was not ſo well then underſtood ) diſcounte- 
nanced, and drove him out of that County. After- 
wards he took the Ordnance from Banbury-Caltl, and 
brought them to the King. Aſſoon as an Army was 
to be raiſed, he Levied, with the firſt, upon his own 


charge, a Troop of Horſe, and a Regiment of Fg. 
and (not like ſome other Men, who warily diſtributed 
their Family to both ſides, one Son to ſerve the Kin 
whilſt his Father, or another Son, engag'd as far for the 
Parliament) entirely dedicated all his Children to the 
Quarrel ; having four Sons Officers under him, where. 
of three Charged that day in the Field : And from the 
time he ſubmitted himſelf to the profeſſion of a Sol. 
dier, no Man more punctual upon Command, no Man 
more diligent and vigilant in Duty. All diſtreſſes he 
bore like a Common Man, and al wants, and hard- 
neſſes, as if he had never known plenty, or eaſe; moſt 
prodigal of his Perſon to danger; and would often 
ſay, © That if he outliv'd theſe Wars, he was certain 
*never to have ſo noble a death, So that it is not to 
be wonder'd, if, upon ſuch a ſtroke, the Body that felt 
it, thought it had loſt more than a Limb, 

ASSOON as it was known where the Enemy reſted 
after their Retreat, the Young Earl of Nerthampton ſent 
a Trumpet to St Fohn Gell, to deſire the Body of his 
Father, that he might give it ſuch decent burial as be- 
came him. Gell and Bruerton, joyntly, by Letter, de- 
manded, In exchange for the dead Body, all their 
* Ammunition, Priſoners, and Cannon, they had loft 
cat the Battle; which demands being ſo unreaſonable, 
and againſt the Law of Arms, the Earl ſent again to 
them, to defire, © That if they would not return the 
Corps, that his Chirurgion might have leave to Em- 
*balm it, whereby it might be preſerv'd to receive 
*thoſe Rites, when they ſhould be willing to gratify 
him, which he preſum'd, upon more diſpaſſionate 
thoughts, they would be. Their anſwer to this was as 
unreaſonable as the other, © That they would neither 
* ſend the Body, nor permit his Chirurgeons to come 
to embalm it; preſuming, it is probable, that the Piety 
of the Son would have prevail'd to have their unheard- 
of Propoſitions comply'd with. 

Ax b ſo We ſhall, for the preſent, leave theſe parts, . 
and viſit the Principality of Wales; of which, hither- *! 
to, very little hath — ſaid; and from the Affection . 
whereof, the King had, from the beginning, a very * 
great benefit; it having ſupply'd him with three or 
four good Regiments of Foot, in which many of their 
Wy were engag'd, before the Battle of Edge-hill, 

Ir hath been before remember'd, that the Marquis 
of Hertford drew with him out of Wales, and brought 
to Oxford about Chriſtmas near two thonſand Men; 
leaving Wales guarded only with the Courage and Fi- 
delity of the Gentry, and Inhabitants. After that, 
North Wales lying moſt convenient to back Cheſter, and 
Shrewsbury, which places, whilſt the Enemy was Maſter 
of the Field, receiv'd their chief ſupplies of Men and 
Proviſions from thence; the King always put it under 
the Government of thoſe to whom he commitred thoſe 
parts. South Wales which is much the larger, and 5. 
richer part of that Dominion, he committed to the ;,; 
charge of the Lord Herbert, eldeſt Son to the Marquis i 


of Worceſter, whom he made his Lieutenant General, |; 
adding Monmouth-ſhire to his Commiſſion. 1 


THERE were, in the opinion of many, great ob- 
jections againſt commirting that Employment to that 
Noble Lord, whoſe Perſon many Men lov'd, and very 
few hated. Firſt, he had no knowledge, or experience 
in the Martial Profeſſion; then his Religion, being of 
that ſort of Catholicks the People render d odious, by 
accuſing it to be moſt jeſuited, Men apprehended 
would not only produce a greater brand npon the King 
of fayouring Papiſts and Popery, than he had been yet 
reproach'd with (for, though he had ſome Papiſts en- 
tertain'd in his Armies, yet all Men truſted by him in 
Superior Commands, were Men of unblemifh'd Inte- 
grity in the Proteſtant Religion: and in all his Armies, 
he had but one General Officer, of the contrary Reli- 
gion, S* Arthur Afton, whom the Papiſts notwithſtand- 
ing would not acknowledge for a Papiſt) this gave op- 
portunity and excuſe to many Perſons of Quality, an 
great Intereſt in thoſe Counties (between whom a 
that Lord's Family, there had been perpetual Feuds 
and Animoſities) to leſſen their Zeal to the Kings 
Cauſe, out of jealouſy of the others Religion: an 
thoſe Conteſtations had been lately improv'd with ſome 
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ſharpneſs, by the Lord Ferbert's Carriage towards the raiſed a Body of above fifteen hundred Foot, and near m. Lord 
Lord Marquis of Hertford, during the time of his Re- |, five hundred Horſe, 'very well and ſufficiently Arm'd; 8 

ſidence there; when, out of vanity to magnifie his own || which increaſed the merit of the Service. 4 
power, he had not ſhew'd that due regard to that of 


e was hw % * 


the other which he ſhould have had. And no doubt, 
if he had been of that mind, it would much more have 
advanced the King's Service, if he would have contri- 
buted his full Aſſiſtance to another, who more Popu- 
lacly might have born the Title of ſuch a Command. 
Bur on the other fide, the neceſſity of diſpoſing 
thoſe parts, divided from the reſt of the Kingdom, un- 
der the Command of ſome Perſon of Honour and In- 
rereſt, was very viſible; and the expedition in doing it 
was as neceflary ; the Parliament being poſſeſs d of 
Gloceſter, and Briſtol, and ſo having ſuch an influence 
upon the Trade and Livelyhood of that People, by 
their abſolute Command of the Severn, that except 
there were extraordinary care of keeping them, they 
would be quickly loſt. Beſides that, at the ſame time, 
there was diſcourſe, in the Houſes, © Of ſending the 
« Earl of Pembroke thither, whoſe Eſtate was very great 
in thoſe parts, and his Reputation equal. 'The Parlia- 
ment hat already ſuch footing in Pembroke-ſhire, that 
many of the principal Gentlemen had declared for 
Them; and the Harbour of Milford-Haven gave their 
Fleet opportunity to give them all 4 and relief. 
This being the State of thoſe parts, the Lord Herbert 
not only offer d, but deſir d to receive that Command; 
and engaged himſelf, Not only to ſecure it from the 
« Oppoſition, and Malignity of the other Party, but, 
« before the Spring, to raiſe ſuch a ſtrength of Horſe, 
* and Foot, and to provide ſuch an Equipage to march 
* with, that might reduce Gloceſter, and be then added. 
to the King's Army, when he ſhould be ready to take 
«the Field; and al this ſo much at his own charge 
(for his Father, who was well able, would furniſh Mo- 
ney, as was pretended, upon the King's promiſe to re- 
pay him, when he ſhould be reſtor'd to his own) © that 
*he would receive no part of the wy be Revenue, or 
* of ſuch Money, as his Majeſty could be able to draw 
* for the ſupply of his own more immediate occaſions. 
Tris was a very great offer, and ſuch as no Man 


elſe could ſo reaſonably make, For the Marquis of Wor- 


cefter was generally reputed the greateſt Mony'd Man 
of the Kingdom; and, probably, might not think it an 
unthrifty thing , rather to disburſe it for the King, 
who might be able to repay it, than to have it taken 
from him by the other Party ; which would be hardly 
3 if They prevail d. The Lord Herbert him- 
elf was a Man of more than ordinary Affection and 
Reverence to the Perſon of the King, and one, who, 
he was ſure, would neither deceive nor betray him. 
For his Religion, it might work upon Himſelf, but 
could not dilquiet other Men. For though he were 
a Papiſt, he was never like to make others fo; and his 
Reputation and Intereſt was very great with many Gen- 
tlemen of thoſe Counties, who were not at all friends 
to his Religion. It was not poſſible to employ an 
Perſon of Intereſt, and Power in thoſe parts (and there 
were many objections from the Nature, and Manners 
of that People, againſt a meer Stranger) againſt whom 
there would not be ſome Faction, and Animoſity ; for 
the Emulations, and Diſſention between Families was 
general and notorious: and therefore it would be beſt 
to chooſe ſuch a one, who was like to have a greater 


Faction for him, than againſt him. And it was to be 
hoped that the old Grudges, and Prejudices, which had 


been rather againſt the Houſe of Worceſter, and the Po- 
Piſh Religion profeſſed there; than againft the Perſon 
of this Lord, would have been compoſed, and declin'd 
y bis fair and gentle Carriage towards all Men (as in 
truth he was of a civil, and obliging Nature) and b 
the publick-heartedneſs of thoſe, who, for the Cauſe, 
and Conſcience ſake, would, it was hoped, Sacrifice all 
trivial and private Contentions to a Union that muſt 
vindicate the Religion, Honour, and Juſtice of the 
Kingdom. | 
Uron theſe reaſons, and theſe preſumptions, the 
ing granted ſuch a Commiſſion, as is before mention d 
to the Lord Herbert; who with more expedition than 
was expected by many, or by others beliey'd poſſible, 


Tur Horſe he put under the Command of his Bro- 
ther, the Lord John Somerſet, a maiden Soldier too; 
and the Foot under Colonel Lawley, whom he made 
his Major General, a bold and a ſprightly Officer. 
About the middle of February lic anch towards Glo- 
ceſter, with an ill Omen at his ſetting out; for a Rabble 
of the Country People being got together, without Or- 
der, or Officer of Name, Barricadoed a little Village 
in the Forreſt of Deane, call'd Cover (through which he 
was to paſs) and refuſed to give him entrance ; and 
out of a Window kill'd Colonel Lawley, and two Offi- 
cers more, without hurting a Common Soldier; where- 
by that Body was deſtitute of any Perſon of Experience 
to Command them. However the Lord Herbert, who 
was himſelf ſeldom with his Forces, ſhortly after placed 
Colonel Brett in that Command ; who, without an 
Skirmiſh of importance, march'd through the Forreſt 
of Deane, and fix'd a Quarter, which contain'd his 


whole Body, at the Vineyard, the Biſhop of Gloceſter's * 


Palace, within leſs than half a Mile of Gloceſter. And 
by that means, there being only a long Bridge over the 
Severn, by which Men could come out or go in to Glo- 
ceſter, he fully Block'd up the Town on that fide, ex- 
pecting that Prince Maurice from Cirenceſter, ſhould take 
equal care to diſtreſs it on the other; which he did to 
a good degree. 

Bu r Sr William Waller, with a light Party of Horſe, 


and Dragoons, near too thouſand, from the Earl of 


Eſſexs Army, had. made a quick march through Milt- 


ſhire (after his taking of Chicheſter ) and taking, with 


little loſs and trouble, a ſmall Garriſon of the King's, 
conſiſting of about fix or ſevenſcore at Malmsbury, be- 
fore it was fortified, or provided, made a face of look- 
ing towards Cirenceſter ; where when he found he was 
expected, by a ſuddain Night March, in which he was 
very dexterous and fiicceſsful, he poſted to the River 
Severn, ſix Miles Welt of Gloceſter, from whence he had 


appointed many flat Boats to meet him; and in them, 


in the light day, the Guard of the River being either 
Treacherouſly, or Sottiſhly negle&ed by the Lord Her- 
bert's Forces, Tranſported his whole Body, which, upon 
the adyantage of that Paſs, might have been refiſied by 
a few Men. Hereupon the Conſternation was ſo great 
among the new Welſh Soldiers, very few of their Of- 
ficers having ever ſeen an Enemy, that though their 
Works were too good to be enter'd by Horſe, and Dra- 
goons; though the Avenues were but narrow, in all 
which they had Cannon planted, and their numbers ve- 
ry near, if not fully, equal to the Encmy ; upon the 


advance of S* William Waller upon them, without giv- 22 
7 11 


> lam wall 
and as kindly deliver'd up Themſelves, and their Arms, «nd never gf 


ing, or receiving blow, they 0 ſent out to Treat 


upon the ſingle grant of Quarter: A Submiſſion ſo like 
a Stratagem, that the Enemy could hardly truſt it. Vet, 
in the end, they made a ſhift to put near thirteen hun- 
dred Foot, and three Troops of Horſe, Priſoners into 
Gloceſter, the Lord Herbert himſelf being at that time 
at Oxford, and the Lord John Somerſet with three or four 
Troops at a ſafe diſtance from the reſt. | 
Tus was the end of that Muſhroom-Army, which 
grew up and periſh'd ſo ſoon, that the loſs of it was 


ſcarce apprehended at Oxford, becauſe the Strength, or 


rather the Number, was not underſtood. Bur if the 
Money, which was laid out in Raiſing, Arming, and 
Paying that Body of Men, which never advanc'd the 
King's Service in the leaſt degree, had been broughr 
into the King's Receipt at Oxford, to have been im- 
ploy'd to the moſt advantage, I am perſwaded the War 
might have been ended the next Summer. For I have 
heard the Lord Herbert ſay, That thoſe preparations, 
« and the other, which by that Defeat were render d 
cc uſeleſs, coſt above threeſcore thouſand pounds; 
whereof, though much came from the Marquis's Cot- 
fers, yet, no doubt, the general Contributions from 
the Catholicks made a good part: and very conſiderable 
Sums were receiy'd by him of the King's Revenue up- 
on Wardſhips, and other ways: for it was a common 
practice in thoſe times, for Men to get into Employ- 
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Book 


Sr W. Wal- 
ler taker He- 
reford, and, 
Tewkeſ- 
bury ; both 
which he 


preſently 
left. 


The State of 
Ireland at 
that time 
with refe- 
rence ts the 
difference 
between the 
King and 
the two 
Houſes here. 


ments upon promiſes, that they would not do this or 


that, without which no body elſe would undertake. 


that Service; and being, upon thoſe terms, receiv'd 
into it, they immediately did the other, becauſe no 
orher Man would do the Service without it. 

Tu r fame of this prodigious Victory fo ſubdued all 
thoſe parts, that S* William Waller, with the ſame ſpirit 


of celerity, and attended with the ſame Succeſs, flew. 


to Hereford; and though a walled Town, and reple- 
niſh'd with a Garriſon, had That likewiſe deliver'd to 
him upon the fame terms as the other was; and from 
thence (being with more confidence refuſed to be ad- 
mirted into s gol than he thought reaſonable to 
require it) paſs'd to Tewkesbury ; which he likewiſe 
ſurpriſed being newly Garriſon'd ; his motion being 
ſo quick, that though Prince Maurice attended him with 
all poſſible diligence, he could never farther engage 
him than in light Skirmiſhes ; and, having taken this 
progreſs, return'd ſafe to Gloceſter ; and from thence 
to the Earl of Eſex's Army; having made no other uſe 


of his Conqueſts, than the diſnonouring ſo many places, 


which had ſo quietly yielded to him; into which (for 
he fixed no one Garriſon ) the King's Forces imme- 
diately enter'd again. So that his 5 pert Quarters 
continued the ſame they were, haraſſed only, and diſ- 
countenanced, nothing ſtreighten'd by this Incurſion; 
and the Lord Herbert again intended new Levies. 
HaviNG now, with as much clearneſs as I could, 
remember'd the true State of the King's Aﬀairs, and the 
condition of the Kingdom, at the end of this year 
1642, with which I intend to conclude this fixth Book ; 
I ſhall, before I return to Oxford, to conclude the year, 
briefly call to remembrance the diſconſolate State of 
Ireland ; of which, advantage was always taken againſt 
the King, to render him odious to the People, as if he 


countenanced, at leaſt not ſufficiently abhorr'd, that 


wicked, and unnatural Rebellion. And this Imputa- 
tion was with ſo great Art inſinuated, that it got cre- 
dit with many; inſomuch as I have heard ſome, who 
could make no other Excuſe for adhereing to the Par- 
liament, ſay,“ They were perſwaded that the King fa- 


*your'd thoſe Rebels; which, they faid, Could not 


*be without ſome deſign upon the Religion, Liberty, 
* and Proſperity of England. Whereas I can aver tru- 
ly, upon as good grounds, as ever any Man ſpoke the 
heart of another, that the King always look'd upon it, 
as the moſt groundleſs, bloody, and wicked Rebellion, 
that ever poſſeſs d the Spirits of that People; and was 
not more griev'd at any one circumſtance of the Do- 
meſtick diſtractions, than, as it hinder'd him from cha- 
ſtiſing, and taking Vengeance upon the Other: which 
from his Soul he defir'd. | 
Bur in this diſcourſe of Ireland, it cannot be ex- 
peed, that I ſhould, neither do I intend to mention 


all the memorable Actions (in which were great In- 


ſtances of God's own deteſtation of thoſe inhuman Re- 
bels, by the ſignal Victories he gave againſt them) or 
the other Tranſactions within that Kiagdom; but ſhall 
remember no more of thatbuſineſs, than had im- 
mediate reference to, and dependance on, the diffe- 
rence between the King and thetwo Houſes of Parlia- 
ment. | 
Ir is ſaid before, that when the firſt viſible rupture 
was declar'd between them, which was in the buſineſs 
of Hull (which the King underſtood to be a direct le- 
vying of War againſt him) in the Proteſtation made by 
his Majeſty, © That he would no farther treat, or con- 
*cur with them, in any Acts propoſed by them, till he 
© firſt receiv'd reparation, or ſatisfaction in that parti- 
*cular; he always excepted what ſhould any way con- 
cern Ireland: in which he offer'd to conſent to what- 
ſoever might reaſonably conduce to the reducing thoſe 
Rebels; and did, after that, concur in ſome Propoſi- 
tions of that Nature. Yet it is certain that, from that 
time, the two Houſes were ſo buſy in preparing the 
War for England, that they did very little prepare for 
the War of Ireland; fave only by — ſmall ſupplies 


of Money and Proviſions. The King objected to them, 


te The emproying the Monies, raiſed, by Act of Parlia- 
© ment, for t 


e preſervation and reduction of Ireland, 
«with a ſpecial clauſe that the ſame ſhould not be di- 


*yerted to any other uſe whatſoever, in the ſupporting 
*the unnatural War, and Rebellion againſt his Maje- 
*ſty ; particularly one hundred thouſand pounds at 
ce ne time; and that many Soldiers raiſed under pre- 
*tence of being ſent into Ireland, were, contrary tg 
te their expectation and engagement, forced to {erye 
© under the Earl of Eſſex againſt the King; of which 
he named, S* Faithful Forteſcue's Regiment of Horſe, and 
- Lord Wharton's, and the Lord Kerry's Regiment of 
oot. 

To this they anſwer d,“ That albeit they had, upon 
*the urgent occaſions of this Kingdom, ſometimes 
te made uſe of Monies raiſed, and collected for Ireland: 
te yet that they had in due time repaid it, and that the 
*other Affairs had never ſuffer d by the Loan: And 
* for the Men, that it proceeded from his Majeſty's own 
«default; for after they had raiſed them, with a ſerious 
* intention to ſend them into Ireland, under the Com- 
© mand of the Lord Wharton, the King refuſed to grant 
*a Commiſſion to him to tranſport them, and fo they 
_ been compell'd to uſe them in their own Service 
ce here. 

Tu E King replied, © That it appear d, they had di- 
ce verted that Money to other Uſes than thoſe for which 
*it was provided; which was manifeſtly unlawful; and 
*that it did not appear they had again reimburſed it, 
te becauſe very little ſupply was ſent thither, and very 
* much wanted: and r the Soldiers, that They firit 
© leyyed them, without his Majeſty's leave ; which they 
my had always before ask d, for their other Levies; and 
being levied, they deſir d a Commiſſion for the Lord 
* Wharton to command them abſolutely, without any 
te dependance upon the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; 
* which had been never heard of, and which his Ma- 
te jeſty refuſed ; but offer'd ſuch a Commiſſion as was 
ce granted to other Men. 

Ox the other hand, they objected to the King, 
* The ſeiſing ſome Cart-Horſcs at Cheſter, provided for 
*the Train of Artillery for Ireland; that his Forces had 
*taken many Cloaths, and Proviſions, on the Road, 
© which were going to Cheſter to be tranſported thither 
ce for the relief of the Soldiers; and that he entertain d, 
ce and countenanced Men in his Court, which were Fa- 
* vourers or Actors in that Rebellion: naming the Lord 


Viſcount Coſteloe, and the Lord Taffe, which gave great 


umbrage to thoſe who were well affected, and as great 
encouragement to the Rebels there. 

To the firlt, the King confeſs'd, © He found about 
ce ſixſcore Horſe at ay * which had long lain there; 
*and, at his remove from Nottingham, knowing, the 
* other Horſe and Men, raiſed for Ireland, were then 
* marching with the Earl of Eſſex againſt him, he knew 
te not, but theſe likewiſe might be ſo imploy'd, and 
te therefore in his own neceſſity took them for his own 
*draughts. For the Cloaths, which had been taken 
e by his Soldiers, that it proceeded by the default of 
the Parliament; who, after the War was begun, had 
te ſent thoſe Carriages through his Quarters, without 
«ſending to his Majeſty for a Safe Conduct, or giving 
*any notice to him of it till after they were taken: 
*that it was within two Miles of Coventry (which was 
*then in Rebellion) that thoſe Cloaths were taken; 
*and that, aſſoon as he knew they were deſign d for 
Ireland, his Majeſty had uſed the beſt means he could 
ce to recover them; but that the Soldiers, who were 
e almoſt naked, had divided them for their own Sup- 
te plies; and his Majeſty offer d to give a Safe Conduct 
te at all times for whatſoever ſhould be deſign d for 
< Ireland. 

Tu x occaſion of the other reproach, © For counte- 
*nancing Perſons who adher'd to the Rebels, was this. 
The Lords, Dillon [ Viſcount Cofteloe ] and Taffe, had, 
four Months before, pals'd out of Ireland into England, 
having never been in conſort with the Rebels, but 0 
much truſted by them, that they deſir'd, by Their 
Hands, to addreſs a Petition to the King ; humble 
enough, defiring Only to be heard, and offering to 
e ſubmit to his Majeſty's ſingle Judgment. With this 
Petition, and all other inſtructions, as they pretended, 
theſe Lords acquainted the Lords Juſtices, and Council 
of Ireland; who were ſo well fatished with the Perſons 
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employ'd, that they granted their Safe Paſs, and ſent 
Letters by them of Teſtimony, They were no ſooner 
Landed in England, but they were d. re and 
ſent Priſoners to the Parliament, and by them com- 
mitted with all itrictneſs, © As Agents employ'd by the 
«Rebels of Ireland to the King; and that Circumſtance 
:nforced and ſpread among the People, with all li- 
centious gloſſes againſt the King; who, for that reaſon 
took no notice of their reſtraint, though from his Mi- 
niſters he receiv'd advertiſement of the truth of the 
whole buſineſs. After ſome time was ſpent in cloſe im- 

riſonment, theſe Lords, by Petition, and all other 
Addreſſes they could make, preſs d to be brought to 
any kind of Examination and Tryal ; of which they 
found no other benefit, than that, upon this importu- 
nity, their impriſonment was leſs cloſe ; and, by de- 
erees, under a formal reſtraint ( which though more 
pleaſant, was not leſs coſtly) had the Liberty of Lon- 
aon, and from thence, after four Months reſtraint, 
without being formally charged with * crime, or 
brought to any Tryal, which they often deſir d, they 


eſcaped, and came to Jork; whither a Meſſenger from 


the Houſe of Commons follow d them, and demanded 
them as Priſoners. 
Many were of opinion, that they ſhould have been 
deliver'd back; foreſeeing that the Parliament would 
refs the ſcandal of ſheltering them much to the King's 
diſadvantage; and any imputations, Of countenan- 
«cing the Rebels of Ireland, found more credit, and 
made deeper impreſſion with the People, than any other 
diſcourſes of © Protecting Malignants, and Delinquents. 
On the other fide, it was thought unreaſonable, to re- 
mit Men to an Impriſonment, which appear'd to have 
been unjuſt, by their not being proceeded againſt in 
ſo long time; efpecially when their coming to the King 
would be declar'd ſuch a crime, that it would be now 
in their Enemies power to cauſe them to be puniſh'd; 
which before they could not do; at beſt, it were to de- 
liver them up to the Serjeant of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, from whence no Innocence could redeem them, 
without paying ſuch vaſt fees, as would amount to a 
greater Can than they could probably be ſupplied 


with. So that the King, who wiſh'd that they had ra- 


ther gone any whither than where He was, reſolv'd 
to take no notice of their eſcape. And ſo they con- 
tinued in His Quarters, and put themſelves into the 
Troops; where they A. themſelves with good 
Courage, and frankly engaged their Perſons in all dan- 
gerous Enterpriſes. 

Ix theſe Jealouſies, and Conteſts, the King being 
viſibly and confeſſedly unable to ſend Succours of any 
kind thither, and the Parliament having enough elſe 
to do, and, in truth, not taking ſo much pains to pre- 
lerye it, as to impute the loſs of it to the King, poor 
Ireland got very imall relief. The Earl of Leiceſter, 
Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom, had receiv'd his 
diſpateh from the King, before he went ro Shrewsbury. 
But when the King thought he would have gone di- 
rectly to Cheſter, and ſo to Ireland, his Lordſhip re- 
turn d to London; which encreaſed the King's jea- 
louſy, and prejudice to him; which his former Car- 
riage, and a Letter writ lately by him from Nottingham, 
to the Earl of Northumberland, and by Order of Parlia- 
ment Printed, had begot to a great degree. Shortly 

r his return to London, the Houſe of Commons de- 
manded © To ſee the Inſtructions he had receiv'd from 
*the King; which, as it was unreaſonable in them, ſo 
he had receiv'd expreſs Command from the King, 
*Not to Communicate them. However, after he 
had ayoided it as long as he could, and They continued 
peremptory in the demand, ih the end, he produced 
them to be peruſed by the Committee of both Houſes. 
The truth is, the Earl's condition was very ſlippery, 
and almoſt impoſſible to be ſafely managed by the 
moſt dexterous Perſon. 

H E was defign'd to that Employment by the King, 
ſhortly upon the death of the Earl of Strafford (or ra- 
ther before; not without ſome advice from That Earl) 


with as great circumſtances of Grace and Favour, as 


could be; and as a Perſon, of whom entirely the King 
aſſured himſelf, being then ſo ungracious to the Par- 


liament, that as there were ſome ſharp glances at him 
in that time (which are before remember'd) ſo no- 
thing preſery'd him from a publick exception, but the 
Intereſt of the Earl of Northumberland, whoſe Siſter 
he had Married ; whom that Party was not willing 
to irreconcile. After the Rebellion was broke out in 
Ireland, and the King had committed the carrying on 
the War to the Houſes, he thought it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for his Province, to render himſelf as gracious 
to that People as was 83 and labour d that with 
ſo good Effect, and Induſtry, that he omitted that care 
which ſhould have been obſerv'd in continuing his In- 
tereſt at Court. For the King and Queen grew every 
day leſs ſatisfied with him; which ture he did not 
with warineſs enough provide againſt, though, 1 believe, 
he had never unfaithful purpoſes towards either of 
them; but did fad!y project, by his demeanour, and in- 
tereſt in the Houſes, to provide ſo well for Ireland, and 
to go thither in fo * a condition, that, being once 
there, he might be able to ſerve the King as he ſhould 
be requir'd, 

Bu x one Man is rarely able to act both thoſe parts: 
For his ſhewing his Inſtructions, he gave a reaſon, 
which, if he had been free from all other objections, 
might appear no ill excuſe : He knew his Inſtructions 
were {uch, that, being peruſed by the Committee, 
*could by no miſconſtruction, or poſſible perverſion, 
*be wreſted to the King's diſadvantage; as indeed 
they never were able, nor ever attempted, to fix 
any reproach from them upon the King. Whereas, 
*after they were ſo peremptorily requir'd, if he 
*ſhould have as peremptorily N00 to ſubmit, they 
would have concluded that there had been ſomewhat 
* unjuſtifiable in them, and upon that jealouſy made 
*no ſcruple of publiſuing the worſt reproaches upon 
*his Majeſty. And it may be, he was not without 
an imagination, that if by this conteſt he had drawn 
the diſpleaſure of the two Houſes upon him, as could 
not be avoided, his misfortune at Court might have 
ſuffer d that conteſt to have depreſs d him. And when 
he left the King between Nottingham and Shrewsbury, 
his condition was fo low at Court, that a Man might 
have imagin'd his Intereſt would be beſt preſerv'd by 
being within the Verge of the Parliament's Protection. 
As his return to London was beſides the King's expe- 
Qation, ſo his ſtay there was longer than ſcem'd to be 
intended by his own propoſal ; for he ſtay'd there 
above two Months, till after the Battle of Edge- hill, and 
both Parties being fix'd in their Winter Quarters; and 
then, without waiting again on the King; though Ox- 
ford was very few Miles out of his way, about the en 
of November, he went to Cheſter, with a purpoſe of 
Tranſporting himſelf for Ireland, but without the leaſt 
appearance of addition of Strength, or Proviſions from 
the Parliament ; neither were there Ships there, ready 
to Tranſport him. 

ABour the end of Noyember, four Officers of the 
Army in Ireland, Sr Fames Montgomery, St Hardreſs 
Waller, Colonel Arthur Hill, and Colonel Audly Mer- 
vin, having been employ'd from Ireland to ſollicite 
the Parliament for Succours, came from London to Ox- 
ford, and deliver'd a Petition to the King; in which 
they told him, That they had Addreſs d themſelves 
* to the Parliament for Supplies, whoſe ſenſe of their 
e Miſeries, and inclination to redreſs them, appear'd 
*yvery tender to them; but the preſent diſtempers 
ce of the Kingdom of England were grown fo great, that 
« all future paſſages, by which comfort and life ſhould 
© be convey'd to that gaſping Kingdom, ſeem'd totally 
«to be ob{tructed ; fo that unleſs his Majeſty, out of 
« his ſingular Wiſdom, and Fatherly Care, applied ſome 
« ſpeedy remedy, his Loyal, and Diſtreſs d — of 
that Kingdom muſt inevitably periſh. They ac- 
c knowledged, his Princely favour and goodneſs ſince 
ce this Rebellion, ſo abundantly expreſs d in a deep 
«ſenſe, and lively reſentment of their bleeding Con- 
<« dition: And therefore, they beſought him, among 
«his other weighty Cares, ſo to reflect upon the 

ce bleeding Condition of that periſhing Kingdom, that 
« timely relief might be afforded. Otherwiſe his Loyal 


« Subjects there muſt yield their Fortunes, as a Prey; 
Ee ee * their 
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ce their Lives, a Sacrifice; and their Religion a Scorn 
«to the mercileſs Rebels, powerfully affiſted from 
© abroad. 

A x Þ indeed the condition of the Proteſtants, in that 
Kingdom, was very miſerable: for, whilſt the diſtra- 
ctions of England kept them from receiving Succours 
from thence, the Rebels had Arms, Ammunition, 
Money, and Commanders, from Rome, Spain and 
France; the Pope having ſent a formal avow'd Nuntio, 
to whoſe juriſdiction the Iriſh ſubmitted; and the 
Kings of France, and Spain, having ſent great Sup- 
plies, and their Agents, to countenance and foment 
the Rebellion; who gave notable countenance to the 
Aſſembly and form'd Council for the Rebels, ſettled 
at Kilkenny. 

Tus King, who well knew this Petition was ſent 
by the permiſſion of thoſe at Weſtminſter, and that the 
Agents employ'd were Men of notorious diſaffection 
to him, who looked for ſome ſuch Anſwer as might 
improve the envy of the People, uſed the Meſſengers 
with all poſſible grace, and return'd them as gracious 
an Anſwer: © That, from the beginning of that mon- 
ce ſtrous Rebellion, he had Had no greater Sorrow, than 
«* for the bleeding Condition of that his Kingdom. 
That he had, by all means, labour'd, that timely re- 
<« lief might be afforded to it, and conſented to all 
ce Propoſitions, how diſadvantageous ſoever to Him- 
ce ſelf, that had been offer d to him to that wy we ; 
* and, not only at firſt recommended their Condition 
e to both his Houſes of Parliament, and immediately, 
* of his own meer motion, {ent over ſeveral Commiſ- 
*ſtons, and cauſed ſome proportion of Arms, and Am- 
© munition { which the Petitioners well knew to have 
* been a great ſupport to the Northern parts of that 
*Kingdom ) to be convey'd to them out of Scotland, 
te and offer'd ten thouſand Voluntiers to undertake 
*that War; but had often preſsd by many ſeveral 
« Meflages, that ſufficient Succours might be haſten'd 
*thither, and other matters of ſmaller importance laid 
*by, which did divert it; and offer'd, and moſt really 
© intended, in his own Royal Perſon, to have under- 
te gone the danger of that War, for the defence of his 
* 200d Subjects, and the chaſtiſement of thoſe perfi- 
**djious, and barbarous Rebels; and in his ſeyeral ex- 
e preſſions of his deſires of Treaty and Peace, he had 
*declar'd, the miſerable preſent Condition and certain 
te future Loſs of Ireland, to be one of the principal Mo- 
te tives molt earneſtly to deſire, that the preſent Diſtra- 
5 ctions of This Kingdom might be Compos d, and 
that others would concur with him to the ſame end. 

He told them, © He was well pleas'd, that his Of- 
*fers, Concurrence, Actions, and Expreſſions, were fo 
*rightly underſtood by the Petitioners, and thoſe who 
*had employ'd them (notwithſtanding the groundleſs, 
*and horrid aſperſions which had been caſt upon him) 
te but he wiſh'd, that, inſtead of a meer general Com- 
8 prom, to which his Majeſty could make no return 
*but of Compaſſion, they could have digeſted, and 
*offer'd to him any ſuch defires, by conſenting to 


*which, he might convey, at leaſt in ſome degree, com- 


*fort and life ro That gaſping Kingdom; preſerve his 
e diſtreſſed, and Loyal Subjects of the ſame from inevi- 
*rably periſhing, and the true ProteſtantReligion from 
*being ſcorn'd, and trampled on, by thoſe mercileſs 
*Rebels. And, if the Petitioners could yet think of 
*any Such, and propoſe them to his Majeſty, he aſſu- 
*red them, that by his readineſs to conſent, and his 
*thanks to them * the propoſal, he would make it 
appear to them that their moſt Preſſing, Perſonal 
e Sufferings, could not make Them more defirous of 
v relief, than his care of the true Religion, and of his 
faithful Subjects, and of his Duty, which obliged 
*him, to his Power, to Prote& both, render'd Him 
*defirous to afford it to Them. 

Tut King being fully inform'd now, as well by 
this Committee, as from his Miniſters of State in That 
Kingdom, of the growing power of the Rebels in Ire- 
land, and of the weak Refiltancehis good Subjects were 
like to make, whoſe only hopes depended upon thoſe 
Succours which they preſum'd the Lord Lieutenant 
would bring over with him, and that he was now 


* 


going thither without the leaſt addition of ſtrength 
or probable aſſurance that any would be ſent after 
him; his Majeſty conſider d likewiſe, that beſides the 
damp this naked Arrival of the Lord Lieutenant 
There muſt caſt upon the minds of all, it would make 
likewiſe a great alteration in the Conduct of Aﬀair; 
There. For upon his Landing, the Commiſſion to the 
Earl of Ormond, of Lieutenant General of the Arm 
would be determined; and there had thoſe jealouſies. 
and diſreſpects, paſs'd between the Earl of Leiceſter 
and Him, that the Earl of Ormond was refoly'd, no 
more to continue that Command, but immediately to 
Tranſport himſelf out of that Kingdom; by which the 
King ſhould loſe the Service of a Perſon much the 
molt Powerful, moſt Able, and moſt Popular within 
that Kingdom; and who had, with wonderful Courage 
and Conduct, and almoſt miraculous Succeſs, hitherto 
reſtrain d the rage and fury of the Rebels, and in- 
deed a Man fo accompliſh'd, that he had either no 
Enemies, or Such who were aſham'd to profels they 
were ſo. 

Uros theſe Conſiderations, the King thought fit, 
for ſome time, till he might farther weigh the whole 
buſineſs, to ſuſpend the Earl of Leiceſters Journey: 
and therefore {ent to him to Cheſter Caberg he had 
lain, in ſome indiſpoſition of health, above a fort- 
night; and the Ships being not yet come for his Tranſ- 
N * To attend his Majeſty at Oxford; which 

e did ſhortly after Chriſtmas, and continued there; the 
King directed the Earl of Ormond (whom about this 
time he made a Marquis) © To carry on the War as he 
* had done; and, during the abſence of the Lord Lieu- 


| © tenant, to diſpoſe of all Places, and Offices in the 


Army which became void. His Majeſty likewiſe at 
this time made an alteration in the Civil Power; for 
whereas St William Parſons, and St John Burlacy, had 
continued Lords Juſtices from, and before the death 
of the Earl of Strafford, the King finding that St IWil- 
liam Parſons (who was a Man of long experience in 
that Kingdom, and confeſs'd abilities, but always of 
ſuſpected reputation) did him all imaginable diſſervice, 
and combined with the Parliament in England, te- 
mov d him from that Truſt; and, in his room, de- 
2 Sr Harry Tichborne, a Man of ſo excellent 
ame, that though the Parliament was heartily angry 
at the remove of the Other, and knew This would 
never be brought to ſerve Their turn, they could not 
faſten any reproach upon the King for this alteration. 

ANOTHER Circumſtance muſt not be forgotten, 
After the War broke out in England, the Parliament 
had ſent over two of their Members of the Commons 
(Me Raynolds, and Mi Goodwyn) as a Committee into 
Ireland, to reſide at Dublin, and had given directions 
to the Lords Juſtices, © That they ſhould have leave 
eto be preſent at theirConſultations; which they had; 
and were no other than Spies upon thoſe, who ſhould 
preſume to deliver any opinions there not agreeable 
to the ſenſe of the Houſes. When the King made that 
alteration in the Government, he likewiſe took notice, 
that ſtrangers were admitted to be preſent at their De. 
bates, which had never been before practiſed ; and 
therefore required them, That it might be ſo no 
% more. Hereupon, the Committee, who had carried 
themſelves very inſolently, and ſeditiouſly there, and 
with notable contempt of the King, and his Authority, 
were by the Lords Juſtices, and Council, inhibited 
from being preſent at the Council; and thereupon 
they quickly left the Kingdom, and return'd to Lo 
don; the Parliament unreaſonably accuſing the King 
of a new breach of Privilege, for this diſreſpect to thel! 
Members. This was the State of Ireland, the War 
being that Spring proſperouſly carried on by the 
Marquis of Ormond, and the Earl of Leiceſter (till ſtay” 
ing at Oxford with the Title of Lord Lieutenant. A 
ſo We will return to Oxford, and London. 

M a V days being paſt ſince the return of the Com- 
mittee of Lords and Commons from Oxford, with 
the King's Anſwer to their Propoſitions, and no Re- 
ply been made by the Houſes, or indeed any ſolemn 
Debate enter'd thereupon (for his Majeſty had eve!) 
day Information of what paſs'd among them, mer 
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their molt ſecret Councils) and, on the contrary, pre- 

rations more vigorouſly intended for the War, than 
had been before, in ſending out ſtrong Parties to in- 
{oſt the King's Quarters (for beſides the incurſions, 
and progreſs of 8 William Waller, which are before re- 
member d, M Hambden had made ſome Attempts up- 
on the Brill, a Garriſon of the King's upon the Edge 
of Buckingham - ſhire, but without effect, and with 
{me conſiderable loſs) in Levying great Numbers 
of Men, for the recruiting the Earl of Eſſex's Army; 
and deſigning new extraordinary ways for the raiſing 
of Money, and aſſociating ſeveral Counties of the 
Kingdom, towards the raiſing new Armies: The King, 
as well to have the conveniency of ſending to London 
(of which Journeys he made good uſe) as to quicken 
and neceſſitate them to ſome reply, ſent another Meſ- 
{age to them, putting them in mind of The Propoſi- 


ee tion he had made for a Ceſſation of Arms, and deſi- 
, red, If they approv'd of a Ceſſation, that the day up- 
b c On which they thought fit it ſhould begin, and ſuch 


% «particulars, limits, and conditions of ir, as were ne- 
0 


« ceflary to be underſtood and agreed on, before the 
« Ceſſation it ſelf could actually begin, might be pro- 
poſed by them. Since, his Majeſty ſaid, He ſup- 
«poſed, by the preſent great Preparations of ſeveral 
«Forces to march ſeveral ways, that till all that 
« ſhould beagreed upon, They did not conceive Them- 
«ſelyes obliged to an actual Ceſſation; fo neither, 
«till Then, did his Majeſty conceive Himſelf obliged 
«ro it; however he wiſh'd it might be clearly under- 
«ſtood between them, that no ſuch imputations as 


«had been formerly, might be laid upon Him, upon 


« occafion of any thing that might intervene. 

Tuts Meſſage put a neceſſity upon them, of en- 
tring again upon the Argument, and gave them who 
deſit d Peace and Accommodation, an opportunity to 
prels for the Debate, which had been craftily laid 
aſide for the diſpatch of other matters; that Party, 
which was moſt deeply engaged in the War, and re- 
ſoly d to carry it on, having a notable „V in 
keeping thoſe things from being Debated, in which 
they found Their ſenſe would not prevail. And at 
this time, the Number of thoſe in both Houſes, who 
really deſired the ſame Peace the King did, was (if 
they had not been overwitted by them) ſuperior to 
the other. For, beſides that many Perſons, who from 


the beginning had always diſſented from them, for 


their eaſe aud conveniency had ſtayed among them, 
very many were convinced in their underſtandings, 
that they had been miſled; and diſcerned, in what a 
bottomleſs Gulph of Miſery the Kingdom would be 
plung'd, if an immediate Compoſure were not made; 
and ſome of thoſe who had been as fierce as any, 
and given as great countenance to the kindling the 
Fire, either out of Conſcience that they had done 


. amiſs, or fear that the King would prevail by Power, 


or Anger that they found other Men valued above 


them; in their preſent Diſtra&ion, or their natural 


Inconſtancy even in Ill, were moſt ſollicitous for a 
Treaty. So that within few days after the receipt of 


roy this Meſſage, both Houſes agreed, © That there ſhould 


be a Treaty, in which ſo much of the Kings Propo- 
tions as concern'd the Magazines, Forts, and Ships, 


te and the Propoſition of both Houſes for the disband- 


(c 


*ing the Armies, ſhould be firſt treated on, and con- 


*cluded, before the proceeding to treat upon any other 
*of the Propoſitions; and that the Treaty ſhould be- 
gin the fourth of March, or ſooner if it might be; 
*and that, from the beginning the time ſhould not ex- 
"*ceed twenty days. 

THe Perſons they made choice of to Treat, were 
the Earl of Northumberland, the Lord Say, M* Pierpoint, 
d Wiliam Armyn, S* John Holland, and M* Whitlock, 
for whoſe Safe Conduct they diſpatch'd a Meſſenger to 
his Majeſty; this reſolution being taken but the laſt 
day of February. As ſoon as the requeſt was preſented, 
the King return'd a Safe Conduct for the Earl of Nor- 


Gb: thumberland, and the four Commoners , but refuſed | 
n to admit the Lord Say to his preſence, upon the ſame 
exception he had formerly refus'd S* 


hn Evelyn at 


{ Colebrook; his Lordſhip being Perſonally excepted from 


Pardon by a Former Proclamation z but ſignified 
„That if they would employ any other Perſon not 
** within the ſame Rule, he ſhould as freely come as if 
he were in the Safe Conduct. 

WuETHER the Lord Say was nominated by thoſe 
who beliey'd they ſhould be able, upon the refuſal of 
Him (which they could not but foreſee) to break off 
all Overtures of farther Treaty; or whether they be- 
liev'd, they had fo far prevail'd by underhand Nego- 
tiations at Oxford, that he ſhould be admitted, and 
that he would have been able to perſwade the King to 
yield to what they N or at leaſt to have en- 
gaged the King to thoſe who would have yielded to 
him, I know not; but as it was not So infiſted on at 
Weſtminſter as to break the Treaty, ſo, many were of 
opinion at Oxford, that the King ſhould have admitted 
him. They faid “ He was a wiſe Man, and could not 
but know, that it would not be poſſible for him to 
make any impreſſion upon his Majeſty's Judgment in 
the Propoſitions in Debate; and therefore, that he 
would never have ſuffer'd himſelf to be deſign'd to 
that Negotiation (which, without doubt, by his In- 
tereſt in both Houſes he might have prevented) if he 
did not purpoſe to do ſome ſignal ſervice to his Ma- 
*jelty. And indeed many believ'd, © That if he had 
come, and found the King's goodneſs inclin'd to par- 
*don, and truſt him, that he would have done the 
*beſt he could, to redeem his former breaches. Others 
were of Opinion, © That he was ſo far from being in- 
*clined to ſerve the King, or advance the Treaty, that 
they would have ſent him as a Spy, leſt others 
* ſhould; and theſe were the thoughts both at Oxford 
and London. But the King, who knew the Lord Say as 
well as any of them, believ'd that it was not in his 
Power to do any good, and if it had, that it was not 
in his Will; was reſolv'd not to break his Rule, leſt 
{uch a remiſſion might give advantage againſt him in 
the future: and fo ſent the Anſwer above remem- 
ber d. Together with this deſire of a ſafe Conduct, 
they ſent his Majeſty word, © That they had likewiſe 
* conſented, that there ſhould be a Ceſſation of Arms 
*on either fide, under the Reſtrictions, and Limita- 
*tions, hereafter following. 


I. Tur all manner of Arms, Ammunition, Vi- m. Two 

Houſes ſend 

cc . their Terms 
paſſing without ſuch a ſafe Conduct as may Warrant for « Cſ«- 


„ ctuals, Money, Bullion, and all other Commodities, 


v their paſſage, may be ſtay'd and ſeiſed on, as if no 
Ceſſation was agreed on. 

2. Tnar all manner of Perſons, paſſing without 
*{uch a Safe Conduct as is mention'd in the Article 
next going before, ſhall be apprehended and detain'd, 
as if no ſuch Ceſſation were agreed on at all. 

3- Tnar his Majeſty's Forces in Oxford- ſhire 
*ſhould advance no nearer to Windſor than Wheath, 


and in Buckingham-ſhire no nearer to Aylesbury than 


Brill; and that, in Berk-ſhire, the Forces reſpectively 
* ſhall not advance nearer the one to the other, than 
te now they are: And, that the Parliament Forces in 
* Oxford-ſhire ſhall advance no nearer to Oxford than 
Henley, and thoſe in Backingham-ſhire no nearer to Ox- 
© ford than Aylesbury: and that his Majeſty's Forces 
ce hall take no new Quarters, above twelve miles from 
Oxford, any way; and the Parliament Forces ſhall 
take no new Gunther, above twelve miles from 
* Windſor any way. 
4. Tur no Siege ſhall be begun, or continued 
«1gainſt Gloceſter; and that his Majeſty's Forces, now 
ee employ d in the Siege, ſhall return to Cirenceſter and 
« Malmsbury, or to Oxford, as fhall be moſt for their 
ce convenience; and the Parliament Forces, which are 
«in Gloceſter-ſhire, ſhall remain in the Cities of Glo- 
« ceſter, Briſtol, and the Caſtle, and Town of . 
« gr retire nearer to Windſor, as they ſhall ſee cauſe 
ce And that thoſe of Wales, which are drawn to Gloceſter, 
« ſhall return to their Quarters where they were before 
ce they drew down to Gloceſter-ſhire. 
THAT in caſe it be pretended on either fide, 
6 ) the Ceſſation is violated, no Act of Hoſtility is 
« immediately to follow, but firſt the Party complain- 
e ing is to acquaint the Lord General on the other 
| Eeee 2 66 fide, 
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% ſide, and to allow three days, after notice, for ſa- 
ce tisfaction; and in caſe ſatisfaction be not given, or 
« accepted, then five days notice to be given, before 
« Hoſtility begin, and the like to be obſery'd in the 
*remoter Armies, by the Commanders in chief. 

6. „LASTI V, that all other Forces, in the King- 
dom of England, and Dominion of Wales, not be- 
t fore mention'd ſhall remain in the ſame Quarters, and 
te places, as they are at the time of Publiſhing this 
« Ceflation, ad under the ſame conditions as are 
te mention d in the Articles before. And that this Ceſ- 
te ſation ſhall not extend, to reſtrain the ſetting forth, 
* ox employing of any Ships, for the Defence of his 
% Majelty's Dominions. : ; 

ALL which they deſired © His Majeſty would be 
te pleas'd to ratify, and confirm: and that this Ceſſa- 
ce tion might begin upon the fourth of March next, or 
ce ſooner if it might be; and continue until the five and 


*<twentieth of the ſame Month; and in the mean time 


*to be publiſh'd on either fide; and that the Treaty 
© might likewiſe commence upon the ſame day; and 
«the continuance thereof not to excced twenty days. 


Tutse Propoſitions were deliver d to his Majeſty 
on the firſt of March, which was almoſt a Month after 
the Ceſſation had been propoſed « him (for His Pro- 
poſitions were made on the third of February ) which 
adminiſter'd cauſe of doubr, that the Overture was not 
ſincere; ſince it was hardly poſſible, that the Ceſſation 
could begin ſo ſoon as the fourth, by which time, 
though the King ſhould conſent to the terms propoſed, 
upon ſight, his Anſwer could very hardly be return'd 
to them. But the Articles themlelves were ſuch as 
occaſiond much Debate, and difference of opinion, 
among thoſe who defir'd the ſame thing. The King, 
after the examination of them with his Privy Council, 
and at a Council of War, made a Committee out of 
each, to conſider the inconvenience, his conſent to 
them might produce to his Party, if that Ceſſation, 
and Treaty, did not Produce a Peace; and the inequa- 
liry in them, if the Overture paſs d from an equal Ene- 
my according to the Rules of War. Some were of opi- 
nion, © That the Ceſſations ſhould be conſented to by 
*the King, upon the Articles propos d, though they 
*ſhould be thought unequal, not only becauſe it 
would be an Act of great grace, and compaſſion to 
te the People, to give them ſome reſpit, and taſte of 
* Peace, and the not conſenting to it (the reaſon not 
te being ſo ana to be underſtood ) would he as im- 
* popular, and ungracious; but that, they believ'd, 
te it would at lealt caſt the People into ſuch a ſlumber, 
*that much of their fury and madneſs would be 
*abatcd; and that they would not be eaſily induced 
*ro part with the caſe they felt, and would look upon 
That Party as an Enemy, that robbed them of it; 

*that it would give an opportunity of charitable In- 
*tercourle, and revive that freedom of Converſation, 
* which, of it ſelf, upon ſo great advantage of reaſon, 
te as they bcliey'd the King's cauſe gave, would recti- 
«fy the underſtanding of many who were miſled; but 
* eſpecially, that it would not only hinder the recruit 
* of the Earl of Eſex's Army (for that no man would 
*be ſo mad to declare themſelves againſt the King, 
tt when they {aw a Ceſſation, in order to reſtoring the 
« King to his Rights) but would leſſen the Forces he 
tc had already; in that the Army conſiſted moſt of Men 
ec engag d by the Pay, not Affection to the Cauſe; 
ce who upon ſuch a remiſſion of duty as would neceſſa- 
terily attend a Ceſſation, would abandon a Party 
«which they foreſaw, upon a Peace, muſt be con- 
tt demn d, though it might be ſecure: And whereas all 
« Oyertures of a Treaty hitherto had advanced their 
© Levies upon 22 of being in a poſture not to be 
te contemn d, they believ d, a real Ceſfation would ren- 
cc der thoſe Levies impoſſible. 

Or u ERS thought © Any Ceſſation diſad vantageous 
te enough to the King; and therefore, that the terms, 
ce upon which it was to be made, were to be preciſely 
ce look'd to: that the Articles propoſed would only 
te produce a ſuſpenſion of preſent Acts of Hoſtility, and 
" Blood, among the Soldiers; but not give the leaſt 


*taſte of Peace, or admit the leaſt benefit to the Peg. 
© ple, for that all Intercourſe, and Converſation was in. 
«hibired, in ſo much as no Perſon of the King, 
Party, though no Soldier, had liberty to viſit hig 
Wife, or Family, out of the King's Quarters, dy. 
«ring this Ceſſation; and the hindering Recruits 
*could only prejudice the King, not at all the Ear] 
*of Eſſex, who had at preſent a greater Army than 
*eyer before; and the City of London was ſuch a Ma- 
**gazine of Men, as could ſupply him upon very ſmall 
„warning. Beſides, though the State of the King“ 
* Army and Quarters, about Oxford, was ſuch x; 
might receive ſome advantage by a Ceſſation; yer 
*in the Weſt, it was hoped his Affairs were, in the 
*bud; and the Earl of Neu Caſtle was ſo much Maſter 
*in the North, that if a Peace enſued not ( which 
*Wiſe Men did not believe was ſeriouſly intended on 
*the Parliament's part, by reaſon the Propoſitions to 
be treated on, were ſo unreaſonable, and impoſſible 
*to be conſented to) ſuch a Ceſſation would hinder 
ce the motion and progreſs of the Earl's good For- 
te tune, and give time to the Lord Fairfax, who was at 
© preſent very low, to put himſelf into ſuch a poſture 
*as might give new trouble. And 'tis certain the 
Northern Forces had then great dread of this Ceſſa- 
tion. 

To theſe Confiderations was added another of 
greater moment, and which could be leſs anſwer'd by 
any acceſs of benefit, and advantage on the Kings 
Party, Hitherto the Parliament had raiſed their yz 
Sums of Money, for the ſupport of their Army ( which 
could only be ſupported by conſtant great Pay) and for 
the diſcharge of their other immenſe Expences, inci- 
dent to ſuch a Rebellion, from the City of London, 
and principally from their Friends, not daring ſo ri- 
gidly to execute their Ordinances generally, but con- 
tented themſelves with ſome ſevere judgments upon 
particular Men, whom they had branded with ſome 
extraordinary mark of Malignancy, out of London, fave 
only that they gleaned among their own Zealots upon 
voluntary Collections, and plunder'd by their Army, 
which brought no ſupply to their Common Stock: 
And of what they impoſed upon Cities, and Towns, 
wherein they had Garriſons fs which they had been 
likewiſe very tender) they had receiv'd very little; 
not venturing yet, by any general Tax, and Impoli- 
tion upon the People, to inflame them, and inform 
them — they meant to invade their Liberty, ard 
their Property, with the jealouſy whereof, they had 
blown them up to all thoſe Swellings, and ſeditious 
Humours againſt the King; and apprehending, that 
if they ſhould attempt that, any encouragement ot 
ſtrength from any of the King's Armies, would make 
the whole Kingdom riſe againſt them. 

Bur now, after they had agreed to a Treaty, and 
framed even Articles for a Ceſſation; they paſs d an 7 
Ordinance for a Weekly Aſſeſſment throughout the % 
Kingdom, towards the ſupport of the War; by which, , 
was impoſed upon the City of London the Weekly ;7; 
Sum of ten thouſand pounds, and upon the whole 
Kingdom, no leſs than a Weekly Payment of thirty 
three thouſand five hundred and eighteen pounds, 
amounting in the year to one Million ſeven hundred 
forty two nd nine hundred thirty fix pounds; 
a prodigious Sum for a People to bear, who, before 
this War, thought the payment of two Subſidies in 4 
year, which, in the beſt times, never amounted to 
above two hundred thouſand pounds, and never in 
our Age to above an hundred and fifty, an inſupport- 
able burthen upon the Kingdom: Which indee had 
ſcarce born the ſame, under all the Kings that ever 
Reign'd. 

Fo x the ſpeedy and exact Collection whereof they 
appointed, by the ſame Ordinance, Commithone!s 
in each County, ſuch as were ſufficiently inclined to, 
and engaged in Their deſigns. To this they added 
other Ordinances, for exacting the twentieth part, an 
other payments, throughout the Kingdom; which ha 
been only undergone (and that not generally) in Lon 
don; and, above all, for the Sequeſtering, and ſeizing 


of the Eſtates of all who adher'd to the King, © * 


” 
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«;f a Ceſſation were conſented to by the King, on the 
« Articles propoſed, and thereby the King's Forces 
« lock'd up within the ſeveral limits and narrow 


«hounds, in which they. were contain'd,theſe Ordi- | 


« nances might be executed throughout all their Quar- 
«ers; and thereby vaſt ſums be raiſed. Their great 
« Aſſociation of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Huntington, 
« Bedford, and Eſſex (in neither of which the King 
«had any viſible Party, or one fix d Quarter) upon 
« yhich, the apprehenſion of the Earl of New Caftle's 
advance upon them, kept them from notable preſ- 
ſures, would by this means yield them a great ſup- 
« oly of Men and Money. In Somerſet - ſhire, and 
Heron - ſhire , whilſt Sr Ralph Hopton might hereby 
« he kept from advancing, They might raiſe what 
they would, and might diſpoſe of the Stocks, and per- 
« ſonal Eſtates of thoſe, whom they had, and would 
«declare to be Malignant; and ſo this Ceſſation, be- 
e ſides the damage and prejudice to the Loyal Party, 
could probably fill the Rebels Coffers, the empri- 
«neſs whereof was the moſt, if not only, probable 
«way and means to determine the War, 

Tuts Conſiderations made a deep impreſſion upon 
thoſe, who believ'd the Treaty was not like to pro- 
duce a Peace; the Number of which was encreaſed 
by a new Reſolution, at this time enter'd upon, and vi- 


gorouſly proſecuted, © To Fortify the City of London, 
* «and to draw a Line about it; which was executed 


with marvcllous expedition; which, many believ'd, 
would not have been then done, both for the charge 
and jealouſy of it, if it had not been reſolv d it ſhould 
not yet return to the King's Obedience. And many 
Perſons of Honour, and Quality, about the King, who 
had given great life to his Affairs, were fo ſtartled 
with the ſenſe of ir, that they addreſs'd themſelves 
together to his Majeſty, and beſought him, © That 
© they might not loſe that now, by an unequal Ceſſa- 
tion, which had been preſcrv'd for them, during the 
Licence of Hoſtility; and that His, and Their Ene- 
mies, might not be that way enabled to deſtroy them, 
*which yet they durſt not attempt to do by any Other. 


1 The King hereupon, after ſolemn debates in Council, 
Ache chief Officers of his Army being preſent, reſoly'd 
to make ſuch Alterations in the Articles, as might make 
the terms a little more equal, at leaſt prevent fo into- 
lerable diſadvantages. 


1. To the firſt Article as it was propoſed by them, 
*his Majeſty fully, and abſolutely conſented. 

2; «To the ſecond likewiſe fully, as far as it con- 
*cern'd all Officers and Soldiers of the Army; but 
He propoſed That all other his Subjects, of what 
„Quality, or Condition ſoever, might, during tlie 
Ceſlation, paſs to and from the Cities of Oxford, or 
London, or any other parts of his Majeſty's Domi- 
*nions, without any ſearch, ſtay, or impriſonment 
*of their Perſons, or ſeiſure, and detention of their 
„Goods or Eſtates: And that all manner of Trade, 
and Commerce, might be open and free between 
all his Subjects, except between the Officers, and 
©Soldiers of either Army, or for Arms, Ammuni- 
"tion, Money, Bullion, or Victuals for the uſe of 
either Army, without a Pals, or Safe Conduct; which, 
his Majeſty told them, Would be a good beginning 
©to renew the Trade, and Correſpondence of the 
"Kingdom, and whereby his Subjects might be re- 
ſtor d ro that Liberty and Freedom they were born 
"to, and had ſo happily enjoy'd till theſe miſerable 
*diltraions; and which, even during this War, his 
" Majeſty had, to his utmoſt, labour d to preſerve ; 
*opening the way, by moſt ſtrict Proclamations to 
"the Paſſage of all Commodities, even to the City of 
"London it ſelf. 

37 4, 5, 6, To theſe the King likewiſe conſented, 
with two proviſions: Firſt, * That ſuch Ships as were 
neceſſary to be ſet forth, ſhould be commanded by 
"ſuch Perſons as his Majeſty ſhould approve of. Se- 
7 my that during the Ceſſation, none of his Sub- 
_Jects ould be impriſon'd otherwiſe than according 
3 the known Laws of the Land, and that there 

ſhould be no plundering, or violence offer d to any 


Ax p his Majeſty told them, «He hoped, theſe 


* ſmall Alterations would ſufficiently manifeſt, how 


Iſollicitous he was for the Good of his People, for 


*whoſe Liberties he ſhould inſiſt, when in matters 
* meerly concerning Himſelf, he might deſcend to 
*eafier Conditions; and how deſirous he was, that, 
ein this unnatural Contention, no more Blood of his 


Subjects might be ſpilt, upon which he look'd with 


| much Grief, Compaſſion, and Tenderneſs of Heart, 
even on the Blood of thoſe, who had lifted up their 


* hands againſt him. And therefore he doubted not, 
but both Houſes would conſent to them. However, 
„if any ſcruples ſhould be made, he was willing that 
the Commiſſioners for the Treaty might nevertheleſs 
„immediately come to him, and ſo all matters con- 
” 2 the Ceſſation might be there ſettled between 
them. | 


AFTER this Anſwer return'd by the King, many 
days paſs d without any return to Him; and in the 
mean time another Addreſs was made to his Majeſty, 
upon which the great Managers at London had ſet 
their Hearts, more than upon the Treaty; and for 
which indeed they deferr'd their Treaty. They had 
{till a great dependance and confidence upon their 


| Brethren of Scotland, and yet that People moved very 


{lowly ; and, ſince the Earl of Eſſex had been ſettled 
in his Winter Quarters, there had been high Quarrels 
between the Engliſh and Scotch Officers, inſomuch as, 
upon ſome reproachful words which had been caſt out, 
many Swords were one day drawn in Weſtminſter-Hall, 
when the Houſes were :{itting, between them; and 
ſome Blood drawn, which (though the Houſes indu- 
ſtriouſly labour'd to compoſe it with Declarations 
*Of their joynt value and reſpe& of that Nation 
*with their own, and that their deſerts could only 
t diſtinguiſh them) gave ſo great umbrage, that many 
of the Scots, ſome of eminent Command, quitted the 
Service; and it was hoped it would have broke any 
farther National Combination in Miſchief. 

Bor the general inclination to Rebellion maſter'd 
thoſe particular Conſiderations, and Diſobligations; 
and, about the end of February, to facilitate the King's 
conſent to the Grand Propolition for the extirpation 
of Epiſcopacy ( which the two Houſes had been, by 
the Arts — 4 mention'd, wrought to make; when 
in truth, there were very few of themſelves defir'd 
it; as, when it paſs d the Houle of Peers, there were 
but five Lords preſent) there arriv'd at Oxford the 
Earl of Lowden, Lord Chancellor of Scotland, and 
Me Alexander Henderſon, a Man of equal Fame in the 
diſtractions that aroſe in that Kingdom: the former 
came as a Commiſſioner from the Lords of the Secret 
Council of that Kingdom, or, as they then thought fit 
to call themſelves, © The Conſervators of the Peace 
« between the two Kingdoms; and defir'd to paſs as 
2 Mediator in the differences between the King and 
the two Houſes, and that the King would give them 
leave upon the matter to be Umpires berween them. 
The other, Me Henderſon, had a ſpecial employment 
from the Aſſembly of the Kirk of Scotland, to preſent 
a Petition from that Body to the King; the which, 
becauſe it was then thought of a very ſtrange nature, 
and diale&, and becauſe I ſhall always report the Acts 
of that Nation (as far as I am oblig'd to mention them) 
in their own words, I think very convenient to inſert 
in this place. 

Bur it will be firſt neceſſary, for the better under- 
ſtanding one angry clauſe in it, to remember, that, 
when the Earl of New-Caſile march'd into Tork-ſhire , 
upon occaſion of ſome Aſperſions publiſh'd againſt him 
by the Lord Fairfax, That his Army conſiſted only 
«of Papiſts, and that his deſign was to extirpate the 


« Proteſtant Religion, the Earl ſet forth a Declara- 
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tlon of the reaſons of his marching into that Country, 
which was, © Upon the deſire of the Principal Gentle- 
ce men, to reſcue, and protect them from the Tyranny 
ce gf the Parliament; and then, taking notice of The 
*ſcandalous imputations upon him in point of Reli- 
«ion, after he had vindicated himſelf from the leaſt 
ſuſpicion of inclination to Popery, he confeſs d He 
ce had granted Commiſſions to many Papiſts, which, 
« 2; He knew, was, in this caſe, agreeable to the Laws 
* of the Kingdom, ſo he believ'd it very agreeable to 
*the preſent Policy ; and that the quarrel between 
te the King and the two Houſes, being not grounded 
ce upon any matter of Religion, the Rebels profeſſing 
te themſelves to be of the ſame of which his Majelty 
ce Vas clearly known to be, and the Papiſts 8 
« at this time appearing very Loyal to him whic 
tt too many Proteltants were not, he thought their Aſ- 
te ſiſtance might very fitly be made ule of, to ſuppreſs 
te the Rebellion of the other. And from thence theſe 
Zealous Scots concluded, that he preferr'd the Papiſts, 
in point of Loyalty, before the Proteſtants; which 
was a Calumny of ſo publick a concernment, that the 
could not be ſilent in. Their Petition follows in theſe 
words, 


To the Kings moſt Excellent Majeſty ; 


The humble Petition of the Commiſſioners of the Ge- 


neral Aſſembly of the Kirk of Scotland met at 
Edenborough Fan. 4. 1643. 


«Qu x Silence, and ceaſing to preſent before your 
« Majeſty our humble thoughts and deſires, at this 
te time of Common danger to Religion, to your Ma- 
« jeſty's Sacred Perſon, your Crown, and Poſterity, 
«and to all your Majeſty's Dominions, were impiet 
ce againſt God, unthankfulneſs, and diſloyalty agai 
«your Majeſty, and indirect approbation and harden- 
«ing of the adverſaries of Truth and Peace in their 
«wicked ways, and cruelty againſt Our Brethren, 
*lying in ſuch depths of Affliction, and anguiſh of 
« Spirit; any one of which crimes were, in us above 
«all others, unexcuſable and would prove us moſt un- 
* worthy of the truſt committed unto us. The flame 
of this Common Combuſtion hath almoſt devour'd 
Ireland, is now waſting the Kingdom of England, 
te and We cannot tell how ſoon it ſhall enter upon 
* Qur ſelves, and ſet this your Majeſty's moſt Ancient, 
ce and Native Kingdom on fire. If in this woful caſe, 
*and lamentable condition of your Majeſties Domi- 
*ntons, all others ſhould be filent, it behoveth us 
to {pcak; and if Our Tongues and Pens ſhould 
*ceaſe, our Conſciences within us would cry out, and 
*the ſtones in the Streets would Anſwer us. | 

Ou x great grief, and apprehenſion of danger, is 
te not a little encreaſed, 2 by the inſolence, and 
« preſumption of Papiſts, — „ Kas diſaffected to the 
Reformation of Religion, who, although for their 
* Number, and Power, they be not conſiderable 
*among us, yet, through the ſucceſs of the Popiſh 
«Party in Ireland, and the hopes they conceive of the 
© prevailing Power of the Popiſh Armies, and the Pre- 
2 fatical Faction in England, they have of late taken 
Spirit, and begun to ſpeak big words againſt the Re- 
formation of Religion, and the work of God in this 
Land; and partly, and more principally, that a chief 
*praiſe of the Proteſtant Religion 16 thereby our 
te not vain, but Joſt gloriation) is, by the publick De- 
*claration of the Earl of New-Caftle, General of your 
© Majeſty's Forces for the Northern parts and neareſt 
*unto us, transferr'd unto Papiſts; who, although 
*they be ſworn Enemies unto Kings, and be as infa- 
*mous for their Treaſons, and Conſpiracies againſt 
oh de go — 3 „as for their known Idolatry, 
*and ſpiritual Tyranny, yet are they openly declar d 
*to be not only — Subjects, 53 , 
te but far better Subjects than Proteſtants: which is a 
ce new, and foul diſparagement of the Reform'd Reli- 
* gion, a notable injury to your Majeſty in your Ho- 
e nour, a ſenſible Reflection upon the whole Body of 


© this Kingdom, which is impatient, that any Subjects 


— 


ce ſhould be more Loyal than They; but abho 
*and extremely diſdaineth, that Papiſts, who — 
*to take the Oath of Allegiance, ſhould be compared 


de with them in Allegiance, and Fidelity; and which 


(being a ſtrange Doctrine from the Mouth, or pen 
* of profeſs d Proteſtants) will ſuffer a hard conſtruction 
*from all the Reform'd Kirks. 

MW therefore, your Majeſty's moſt humble and 
*loving Subjects, upon theſe and the like Conſidera. 
„tions, do humbly entreat, that your Majeſty may be 
pleaſed, in your Princely Wiſdom, firſt to conſider, 
* that the intentions of Papiſts, directed by the Princi. 
© ples of their Profeſſion, are no other than they have 
= Hah from the beginning, even to build their Babel, 
*and to ſet up their execrable Idolatry, and Anti- 
* Chriſtian Tyranny, in all your Majeſty's Dominions, 
*to change the face of your two Kingdoms of Scot- 
land, and England, into the ſimilitude of miſerable 
© Ireland; which is more bitter to the People of God, 
*your Majeſty's good Subjects, to think upon, than 
«death; and whatſoeyer their preſent pretences be, 
© for the defence of your Majeſty's Perſon and Autho- 
© rity, yet, in the end, by their Arms, and Power, with 
ea diſplay d Banner, to bring that to paſs againſt your 
*Royal Perſon, and Poſterity, which the Fifth of Ne- 
© yember, never to be forgotten, was not able by their 
te ſubtle and undermining Treaſon to produce; or, 
which will be their greateſt Mercy, to reduce your 
* Majeſty, and your Kingdoms, to the baſe and un- 
*natural Slavery of their Monarch, the Pope: and 
*next, that your Majeſty, upon this l Evi- 
« dence, may timouſly and ſpeedily apply your Royal 
* Authority, for disbanding their Forces, — 
*their Power, and diſappointing their Bloody and 
« Mercileſs Projects. 

*AND for this end, We are with greater earnelt- 
te neſs than before, conſtrain'd to fall down again be- 
«fore your Majeſty, and, in all Humility, to renev 
te the ſupplication of the late general Aflzmbly, and 
c our own former Petition in Their name, for Unity 
ce of Religion, and Uniformity of Church Government 
*in all your Majeſty's Kin s, and, to this effect, 
c for a meeting of ſome Divines to be holden in Ex- 
ce land, unto which, according to the defire of your 
<« Majeſty's Parliament, ſome Commiſſioners may be 
*ſent from this Kirk; that, in all points to be pro- 
© poſed, and debated, there may be the greater Con- 
<{ent, and Harmony. We take the boldneſs to be the 
*more inſtant in this our humble deſire, becaule it 
ce concerneth the Lord Jeſus Chriſt ſo much in His 
«Glory, your Majeſty in your Honour, the Kirk of 
* England ( which we ought to tender as our own 
« Bowels, and whoſe Reformation is more dear unto 
eus than our Lives) in Her happineſs, and the Kirk of 
Scotland in her purity, and peace; former experience, 
«and daily ſenſe teaching us, that, without the Refor- 
© mation of the Kirk of England, there is no hope ot 
< poſſibility of the continuance of Reformation Here. 

TAE Lord of Heaven and Earth, whole Vice- 
« Gerent your Majeſty is, calleth for this great work of 
Reformation at your hands; and the preſent Con- 
* motions, and Troubles of your Majeſty's Dominions, 
care either a preparation, in the mercy of God, for 
*this bleſſed Reformation and Unity of Religion 
© (which is the deſire, prayers, and expectation of al 
«your Majeity's good Subjects in this Kingdom) or, 
<« which they tremble to think upon, and earneſtly de. 
< precate, are (in the juſtice of God, for the abuſe of 
te the Goſpel, the tolerating of Idolatry, and Superſti- 
ce tion, againſt ſo clear a light, and not acknowledging 
«the day of Viſitation) the beginning of ſuch a doleful 
*deſolation, as no Policy or Power of Man ſhall be 
*able to prevent, and as ſhall make your Majelty 
Kingdoms, within a ſhort time, as miſerable, as the? 
e may be happy by a Reformation of Religion. 

* forbid that, whilſt the Houſes of Parliament do pro- 
*fels their deſire of the Reformation of Religion in 3 
© Peaceable, and Parliamentary way, and paſs thei 
Bills for that end in the particulars; that your Ma- 
<zeſty, the Nurſe-Father of the Kirk of Chrilt, to 
«whoſe care the cuſtody and vindication of RE 
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« goth principally belong, ſhould, to the provoking 


«of the Anger of God, the ſtopping of the influence of | 


ſo many bleſſings from Heaven, and the grieving of 
«he Hearts of all the Godly, fruſtrate our expecta- 
«tion, make our hopes aſham'd, and hazard the loſs 
« of the Hearts of all your good Subjects; which, next 
« qnto the truth, and unity of Religion, and the ſafety 
« of your Kingdoms, are willing to hazard their Lives, 
Ts ſpend their Blood, for your Majeſty's Honour, 
and Happineſs. 

«We are not ignorant, that the work is great, the 
« difficulties and impediments many ; and that there be 
«both Mountains, and Lyons in the way; the ſtrongeſt 
«ett, till it be taken out of the way, is the Mountain 
= of Prelacy: And no wonder, if your Majeſty conſi- 
der, how many Papiſts, and Popiſhly affected, have, 
«for a long time, found Peace, and Eaſe, under the 
« hadow thereof; how many of the Prelatical Faction 
« have thereby their life and being; how many pro- 
« phane, and worldly Men, do fear the Yoke of Chriſt, 
and are unwilling to ſubmit themſelves to the obe- 
« ꝗdience of the Goſpel; how many there be, whoſe 
« Eyes are dazled with the external Glory and Pomp 
« of the Kirk; whoſe minds are miſcarried with a con- 
« ceit of the Governing of the Kirk by the Rules of 
«human Policy; and whoſe Hearts are affrighted with 
«the apprebenſions of the dangerous conſequences, 
« which may enſue upon alterations. But when your 
« Majeſty, in your Princely and Religious Wiſdom, 
« ſhall remember, from the Records of former times, 
« how againſt the Gates of Hell, the force and fraud 
« of wicked and worldly Men, and all panick fears of 
danger, the Chriſtian Religion was firſt planted; 
and the Chriſtian Kirk thereafter reform'd : And, 
« from the condition of the preſent times, how many, 
«from the experience of the Tyrauny of the Prelates, 
ce are afraid to diſcover themſelves, left they be reven- 
«ed upon them hercafter (whereas Prelacy being re- 
« moy'd, they would openly profeſs what they are, 
« and joyn with others in the way of Reformation) all 
te hſtacles, and difficulties ſhall be but matter of the 
e manifeſtation of the Power of God, the principal 
« worker; and means of the greater Glory to your Ma- 
c jeſty, the prime Inſtrument. 

«Tas Intermixture of the Government of Prelates 
« with the Civil State, mention'd in your Majeſty's 
«Anſwer to Our former Petition, being taken away, 
and the right Government by Aſſemblies, which is 
ce to be {een in all the Reform'd Kirks, and wherein 
te the Agreement will be eaſy, being ſettled; the Kirk, 
«and Religion, will be more pure, and free from mix- 
ture, and the Civil Government more ſound and 
«firm. That Government of the Kirk muſt ſuit beſt 
«with the Civil State, and be moſt uſeful for Kings 
e and Kingdoms, which is beſt warranted by God, b 
*whom Kings do Reign, and Kingdoms are eſtabliſh'd, 
Nor can a Reformation be ex in the common 
«and ordinary way, exprels'd allo in your Majeſty's 
« Anſwer. The Witeſt and moſt Religious Princes have 
*found it impoſſible, and implying a 3 
ce ſince the Perſons to be Reform'd, and Reformers, 
© muſt be diverſe; and the way of Reformation muſt 
be different from the corrupt way, by which de- 
*fe&tion of Workmen, and corruption in Doctrine, 
*Worſhip, and Government, have enter d into the 
te Kirk. Suffer Us therefore, Dread Soveraign, to re- 
new our Petitions for this Unity of Religion, and 
*Uniformity of Kirk Government, and for a meeting 
*of ſome Divines of both Kingdoms, who may pre- 
* pare matters for your Majeſty's View, and for the 
Examination and Approbation of more full Aſſemblies. 
„The National Aſſembly of this Kirk, from which 
*We have Our Commiſſion, did promiſe, in their 
thankſgiving for the many favours expreſs d in your 
* Majeſty's Letter, their beſt endeayour to keep the 
*People under their Charge in Unity, and Peace, and 
*in Loyalty, and Obedience to your Majeſty, and your 
„Laws, which, We confeſs, is a duty well beſeeming 
"the Preachers of the Goſpel. 

BUN We cannot conceal how much both Paſtors 
and People are griey'd, and diſquieted with the late 


reports of the ſucceſs, boldneſs and ſtrength of Po- 
A puſh Forces in Ireland, and England; and how much 
” danger from the power of ſo malicious, and bl 
Enemies, is apprehended to the Religion, and Peace 
of this Kirk, and Kingdom, conceiy'd by them to be 
5 the ſpring, whence have iſſued all their Calamities, 
and Miſeries. Which We humbly remonſtrate to 
„Jour Majeſty as a 1 F requiring a General Aſ- 
. lembly, and do earneſtly ſupplicate for the Preſence, 
* and Aſſiſtance of your Majelty's Commiſſioner, and 
0 the day to be appointed; that by univerſal conſent of 
5 the whole Kirk, the belt courſe may be taken for the 
, preſervation of Religion, and for the averting of the 
great Wrath, which they conceive to be imminent 
to this Kingdom. If itſhall pleaſe the Lord, in whoſe 
hand is the heart of the King, as the Rivers of 
A waters, to turn it whitherſoever he will, to incline 
Jour Majeſty's heart to this through Reformation; 
no more to tolerate the Maſs, or any part of Ro- 
4 miſh Superſtition; or Tyranny; and to Command 
2 N 2 be ay; for the converſion of 
rincely Conſort, the Queen's Maj which 
* allo the humble deſire Mes ele Fig and 
6 Kingdom ) your Joynt Comfort ſhall be multiplied 
above the days o your Affliction, to your incredible 
J; your Glory ſhall ſhine in brightneſs above all 
your Royal Progenitors, to the admiration of the 
*World, and the terror of your Enemies: and your 
Kingdom fo far abound in righteouſneſs, peace, and 
© proſperity, above all that have been in — Ge- 


de nerations, that they ſhall ſay, It is good for Us, that 
*We have been Mickel. x ers 


Ius Petition was not ſtranger in it ſelf, than in 
the Circumſtances that attended it; for it was no ſooner 
aq; to the King (if not before) than it was 
ent to London, and Printed, and communicated with 
extraordinary induſtry to the People; that they might 
ſee, how far the Scoriſh Nation would be engag'd for 
the deſtruction of the Church; and the Meſſenger who 
preſented it, M* Henderſon, confeſs'd to his Majeſty, 
that he had three or four Letters to the moſt active 
and ſeditious Preachers about London, from Men of 
the ſame ſpirit in Scotland. Upon this provocation, 
the King might have very reaſonably proceeded 
againſt M* Henderſon, who was neither included in his 
Safe Conduct (as the Lord Lowden, and the reſt of the 
Commiſſioners were) nor had any Authority from the 
Lords of the Council of that Kingdom (who were 
qualified with large 3 to countenance his Em- 
ployment; being ſent only from the Commiſſioners of 
the General Aſſembly (who were not authoriſed by 
their own conſtirutions, to make any ſuch Declara- 
tion) and there being then no Aſſembly fitting ; 
which it ſelf, with all their new Privileges, could not 
with any colour of Reaſon, or Authority, have tranſ⸗ 
acted ſuch an Inſtrument. However the King, who well 
knew the Intereſt, and Influence the Clergy had up- 
on the People of that Kingdom; and that, whilſt they 
pretended to remove them from all ſecular Employ- 
ment, they were the principal Inſtruments, and En- 
gines, by which the whole Nation was wrought to Se- 
dition; Reſolvd, not only to uſe the Perſon of M* 
Henderſon very graciouſly, and to protect him from 
thoſe Affronts, which he might naturally expect in a 
Univerſity (eſpecially, He having uſed ſome grave and 
learned Doctors with great inſolence, who went civilly 
to him to be inform'd, what Arguments had prevail'd 
with him, to be ſo profeſsd an Enemy to the Church 
of England, and to give him ſome information in the 
Argument; with whom he ſuperciliouſly refus'd to 
hold any diſcourſe) but to return an Anſwer with all 
poſſible Candour to the Petition it ſelf; and fo, be- 
fore he enter'd upon the other Addreſs, made by the 
Lord Lowden, and the reſt, he return'd (after ve 
ſolemn Debates in Council, where the Earl of L 
the Secretary for Scotland, and other Lords of Scot- 
land, who were of the Privy Council, were | 92 and 
fully concurr'd, with many expreſſions of their deteſta- 
tion of the manners of their Country-men, yet with 
aſſured confidence that they would not be corrupted 
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to any Act of Hoſtility) to M* Henderſon, and, with 
all expedition, by other hands into Scotland, this An- 
ſwer; which likewiſe I think fit to inſert in the very 
words, that Poſterity may know how tender and provi- 
dent the King always was, to prevent any miſunder- 
ſtanding of him, and his Actions with that People; 
and conſequently any Commorions in that Kingdom; 
which was the only thing, he fear'd might contribure 
to, and continue the diſtractions in This. 


His Majeſty's Anſwer to the late Petition preſented 
unto him by the Hands of Mr Alexander Hender- 
ſon from the Commiſſioners of the General Aſſembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 


«We receiv'd lately a Petition from you, by the 


ce hands of Mr Alexander Henderſon, to the which We 
«;ntended to have given an Anſwer, as ſoon as We 
«14 tranſacted the buſineſs with the other Com- 
« miſſioners, addrels'd to Us from the Conſervators 
«of the Treaty of that our Kingdom. But finding 
« the ſame to be publiſh'd in Print, and to be diſper- 
< {ed throughout our Kingdom, to the great danger of 
te ſcandaliz ing of our well affected Subjects; who may 
te jnterpret the bitterneſs, and ſharpnels of ſome ex- 
* — not to be ſo agreeable to that regard, and 
te reverence, which is due to our Perſon, and the mat- 
te ter of the Petition it ſelf to be reproachful to the 
Honour and Conſtitution of this Kingdom: We 
te have been compell'd, the more ſtrictly to examine, 
6s well the Authority of the Petitioners, as the 
<* matters of the Petition it ſelf, and to publiſh our Opi- 
nion of both, that our Subjects of both Kingdoms 
*may ſee how equally juſt, and ſenſible, We are of 
*the Laws, and Honour of both our Kingdoms. 

ce Ax o firſt, upon peruſal of the Petition, We re- 
te quired to ſee the Commiſſion, by which the Meſſen- 
* ger who brought the Petition, or the Perſons who 
te ſent him, are Qualified to intermeddle in Affairs ſo 
0 Forreign to their Juriſdiction, and of fo great Con- 
* cernment to this our Kingdom of England. Upon 
« examination whereof, and in defence of the Laws, 
and Government of this our Kingdom, which We are 
*truſted, and ſworn to defend, We muſt profeſs that 
*the Petitioners, or the General Aſſembly of Our 
* Church of Scotland, have not the leaſt Authority, or 
te Power to intermeddle, or interpoſe in the Affairs of 
«this Kingdom, or Church; which are ſettled, and 
© eſtabliſh'd by the proper Laws of this Land, and, till 
* they be alter d by the ſame competent Power, cannot 
ebe inveigh'd againſt without a due ſenſe of Us, and 
*this Nation; much leſs can they preſent any Ad- 
* vice or Declaration to our Houſes of Parliament 
w againſt the ſame; or to that purpoſe, ſend any Let- 
*rers, as they have now done, to any Miniſters of Our 
«Church Here; who, by the Laws of this Land, can- 
not correſpond againſt the ſame. 

*THEREFORE, We do believe that the Petitio- 
e ners, when they ſhall conſider how unwarranted it is 
* by the Laws of that Kingdom, and how contrary it 
*ijs to the Laws of This, to the profeſſions they have 
* made to each other, and how unbecoming in it ſelf, 
*for Them to require, the ancient, happy, and eſta- 
*bliſh'd Government of the Church of England to be 


*alter'd, and conform'd to the Laws, and Conſtitu- 


tions of another Church, will find themſelves miſled 
by the information of ſome Perſons Here, who would 
«willingly engage the Petitioners to foment a diffe- 
* rence, and diviſion between the two Kingdoms, which 
*We have, with ſo much Care, and Induſtry, endea- 
*your'd to prevent; not having labour'd more to 
* quench the combuſtion in this Kingdom, than We 
*have to hinder the like from either devouring Ire- 


land, or entring into Scotland; which, if all others 


*will equally labour, will undoubtedly be avoided. 
„But we cannot ſo eaſily paſs over the mention of 
© Ireland, being mov'd to it by the ſcandalous Aſper- 
ſions, that have been often caſt upon Us, upon that 
ee 1 and the uſe that hath 3 made of the 
votul diſtractions of that Kingdom, as of a Seminary 
«of fears, and jealouſies, to beget the like diſtractions 


in This; which leſt they may have farther influence 
*We are the more willing to make our Innocence ap- 
*pear in that particular. 
„Wunx firſt that horrid Rebellion begun, We 
e were in Our Kingdom of Scotland; and the ſenſe We 
* had then of it, the expreſhons We made concernin 
«it, the Commiſſions, together with ſome other Aſſiſt- 
*ance, We {ent immediately into that Kingdom, and 
*the inſtant recommendation We made of it to both 
tour Houlcs of Parliament in England, are known to 
*ail Perſons of Quality there and then about Us, 
After Our return into England, our ready concurring 
*to all the deſires of both Houſes, that might moſt 
< jpeedily repreſs that Rebellion, by paſling the Bill of 
*prethng, and in it a Clauſe, which quitted a Right 
* challeng'd by all, and enjoy d by many of our Prede- 
e ceſſors, by parting with our Rights in the Lands E-. 


| cheated to Us by that Rebellion, for the encourage- 


e ment of Adventurers; by emptying our Magazines of 
Arms and Ammunition for that Service (which We 
*have ſince needed for our neceſſary Defence, and 
Preſervation) by conſenting to all Bills for the raiſing 
*of Money for the fame, though containing unuſual 
*Clauſes, which truſted both Houſes without Us with 


the manner of diſpoſing it: Our often preſſing both 


* Houles, not to neglect that Kingdom, by being di- 
*verted by conſiderations, and diſputes, leſs concern- 
*ing both Kingdoms: Our offer of raiſing ten thou- 
* {and Voluntiers to be ſent thither; and our ſeveral 
* offers to engage our own Royal Perſon, in the ſup- 
e preſſion of that horrid Rebellion, are no leſs known 
“eto all this Nation, than our perpetual carneſtne(s, 
*by our Forrcign Miniſters, to keep all manner of 
Supplies from being Tranſported for the relief of 
*the Rebels, is known to ſevetal Neighbouring Prin- 
*ces; which if all good Subjects will conſider, and 
« withal how many of the Men, and how much of the 
“Money raiſed for that end, and how much time, 
*care, and induſtry, have been diverted from that em- 
*ployment, and employ'd in this unnatural War 
«againſt Us (the true cauſe of the preſent miſeries, 
*and want, which our Britiſh Armies there do now | 
*endure) they will ſoon free Us from all thoſe Im- 
© putations, ſo ſcandalouſly and groundleſly laid up- 
*on Us; and impute the continuance of the combu- 
© ſtion of that miſerable Kingdom, the danger it may 
*bring upon our Kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
«and the beginning of this doletul Deſolation, 10 
ce thoſe who are truly guilty of it. 

FOR Unity in Religion, which is deſired , We 
* cannot but Anſwer, that We much apprehend, leſt 
«the Papiſts may make ſome advantage of that expreſ- 
*fion, by continuing that ſcandal with more Autho- 
* rity, which they have ever heretofore uſed to cal 
* upon the Reformation, by interpreting all the diffe- 
*rences in Ceremony, Government, or indifferent 
© opinions between ſeveral Proteſtant Churches, to be 
differences in Religion; and leſt our Subjects 
*of England, who have ever eſteem'd themſelves of 
*the ſame Religion with you, ſhould ſuſpect them- 
ce ſelyes to be elteem'd by You to be of a contrary; 
«and that the Religion which They, and their An- 
*ceſtors have held, ever ſince the bleſſed Reforma- 
*rion, and in, and for which, they are reſolv'd to 
te die, is taxed, and branded of falſhood, or inſufficien- 
te cy, by ſuch a deſire. 

Fox Uniformity in Church Government, We con- 
*ceiv'd the Anſwer formerly given by Us ( at Bridge- 
«north, 13% Oftober 1642.) to the former Petition in 
*this Argument, would have ſatisfied the Petitioners; 
*andis ſo full, that We can add little to it; yiz. That 
*rhe Government here eſtabliſh'd by the Laws, hath 
«ſo near a Relation, and intermixture with the Civil 
„State (which may be unknown to the Petitioners) 
that till a compos d digeſted Form, be preſented to 
Us, upon a free Debate of both Houſes in a Parlia- 
© mentary Ways whereby the conſent and approbation 
*of this whole Kingdom may be had, and We, and 
*all our Subjects may diſcern, what is to be left in, 
*or brought in, as well as what is to be taken away; 
*We know not how to conſent to any FO, 
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« gtherwiſe than ſuch an Act for the caſe of Tender 
« Conſciences in the matter of Ceremonies, as We 
« have often offer d; and that This, and any thing elſe 
«that may concern the Peace of the Church, and the 
«,dyancement of God's true Religion, may be ſoberly 
« diſcuſs'd, and happily effected, We have formerly 
offer d, and are till willing, that Debates of thar 
«nature may be enter'd into by a Synod of Godly, 
and Learned Divines, to be regularly choſen accord- 
«ing to the Laws, and Cuſtoms of this Kingdom: To 
«which We ſhall be willing that ſome Learned Di- 
« yines of our Church of Scotland may be likewiſe ſent, 
eto be preſent, and offer, and debate their Reaſons, 
« With this Anſwer the Petitioners had great reaſon 
«to acquieſce, without enlarging the matter of their 
tc former Petition, only with bitter expreſhons againſt 
ce the eſtabliſh'd Government, and Laws of their Neigh- 
hour Nation (as if it were contrary to the word of 
«God) with whom they have ſo lately enter'd into 
« 1 ſtrict Amity, and Friendſhip. 

«RByT We cannot enough wonder, that the Peti- 
6 tioners ſhould interpoſe themſelves, not only as fit 
« Directors, and a between Us, and our two 
« Houſes of Parliament, in buſineſs ſo wholly con- 
*cerning the Peace, and Government of this our 
„Kingdom; and in a matter ſo abſolutely entruſted 
to Us, as what new Laws to conſent, or Not to 
*conlent to; but ſhould aſſume, and publiſh, that the 
*defire of Reformation in this Kingdom is in a Peace- 
able and Parliamentary way; when all the world 
*may know, that the proceedings Here have been, 
*and are, not only contrary to all the Rules and Pre- 
«cedents of former Parliaments, but deſtructive to the 
Freedom, Privilege and Dignity of Parliaments 
*themſelyes : that We were firſt driven by Tumults, 
*for the ſafety of Our life, from our Cities of Lon- 
«don and Weſtminſter ; and have been fince purſued, 
fought withal, and are now kept from thence by an 
„Army, raiſed and paid, as is pretended, by the two 
Houſes, which conſiſt not of the fourth part of the 
Number they ought todo; the reſt being either driven 
*from thence by the ſame violence, or expell d, or im- 
*priſon'd, for not conſenting to the Treaſons and un- 
*heard of Inſolencies practiſed againſt Us. And if the 
* Petitioners could believe theſe proceedings to be in a 
*Peaceable, and Parliamentary way, they were very 
*unacquainted with the order, and conſtitution of this 
Kingdom, and not fo fit Inſtruments to 1 the 
*Reformation, and Peace, they ſeem to deſire. 

Ws cannot believe the intermixture of the pre- 
ve ſent Eccleſiaſtical Government with the Civil State, 
to be other than a very good Reaſon; and that the 
Government of the Church ſhould be by the Rules 
of human Policy, to be other than a very good Rule, 
*unleſs ſome other Government were as well Proved, 
vas Pretended, to be better warranted by the Word 
of God. i 

„Or any Bills offer'd to Us for Reformation, We 
ſhall not now ſpeak, they being a part of thoſe Arti- 
cles upon which We have offer d, and expect to treat: 
But cannot but wonder, by what Authority, you pre- 
judge our judgment herein, by denouncing God's 
Anger upon Us, and our hazard of the loſs of the 
| * hearts of all our good Subjects, if We conſent not 
unto them, The influence of ſo many bleſſings from 
Heaven, upon the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, and our 
Father of bleſſed Memory, and the acknowledgment 
"of Them by all Proteſtant Churches, to have been 
careful Nurſes of the Church of Chriſt, and to have 
excellently diſcharged their duties, in the Cuſtody, 
_ and Vindication of Religion; and the Affection of 
their Subjects to them, do ſufficiently aſſure Us, that 
> We ſhould neither ſtop the' influence of ſuch bleſ- 
lings, nor grieve the hearts of all the Godly, nor 
5 hazard the loſs of the hearts of our Good Subjects, 
although We ſtill maintain, in this Kingdom, the 
j lame eſtabliſh'd Eccleſiaſtical Government which 

flouriſh'd in 
protection. 
„Ws doubt not, but our Subjects of Scotland will 
. reſt abundantly ſatisfied with ſuch Alterations in 


Their times, and under Their ſpecial 


b their own Church, as We have aſſented unto; and 
not be perſwaded by a meer Aſſertion, that there is 
*no hope of continuance of what is There ſettled by 
*Law, unleſs that be likewiſe alter'd which is ſettled 


here. And our Subjects of England will ncver de- 


part from their dutiful Affection to Us, for not con- 
*{enting to new Laws, which, by the Law of the 
*Land, rhey know We may as juſth reject, if We ap- 
prove not of them, as either Houſe hath power to 
prepare for, or both, to propound to Us. Nor are 
you a little miſtaken, if either you believe the gene- 
*rality of this Nation, to defire a Change of Church 
Government, or that moſt of thoſe, who deſire it, de- 
fire by it to introduce that which You only eſteem a 
Reformation; bur are as unwilling to ſubmit to what 
*You call the Yoke of Chriſt, and obedience to the 
* Goſpel, as thoſe whom You call prophane and world- 
„ly Men; and fo equally averſe Lock to Epiſcopacy, 
and Presbytery, that, if they ſhould prevail in this 
particular, the abolition of the One, would be no 
*1nlet to the Other; nor would your hearts be leſs 
*griey'd, your expectations leſs fruſtrated, your hopes 
*lels aſham'd, or your Reformation more ſecured. 
And the Petitioners, upon due conſideration, will not 
*find themſelves leſs miſtaken in the Government of 
*all the Reform'd Churches, which, they ſay, is by 
* Aſſemblies, than they are in the beſt way of Refor- 
* mation; which ſure is beſt to be in a Common, and 
2 Ordinary way, where the Paſſion, or Intereſt of par- 
*ricular Men may not impoſe upon the publick ; but 
* alteration be then only made, when, upon calm De- 
* bates, and evident, an clear reaſon, and convenience, 
*the ſame ſhall be generally conſented to for the Peace 
*and Security of the Peale: and thoſe who are truſt- 
*ed by the Law, with ſuch Debates, are not deveſted 
of that truſt, upon a General charge of Corruptions, 
pretended to have enter'd by that way; and of being 
*the Perſons to be Reform'd, and ſo unfit to be Re- 
*formers. And certainly, the like Logick, with the 
*like Charges, and Pretences, might be uſed to make 
*the Parliament it ſelf an incapable Judge of any Re- 
*formation, either in Church, or State. 

FE ox the general Expreſſions in the Petition againſt 
*Papiſts, in which the Petitioners may be underſtood 
*to charge us with Compliance and even Favour to 


e their opinions; We have taken all occaſions to pub- 


*liſh to the world our practice and reſolution in the 
ce true Proteſtant Reform'd Religion: and We are ve- 
«rily perſwaded, there is no One Subject, in either 
*of our Dominions, who at all knows us, and hath 
e obſerv'd our Life, but is, in his Soul, ſatisfied of our 
*conſtant Zeal and unmoveable Affection to that Re- 
* ligion, and of our true diſlike of, and hearty Op- 
© polition to Popery. And as We willingly — Boa? 
*at our being in Scotland, to all Acts propoſed to Us, 
te for the diſcountenancing, and the reforming the Pa- 
te piſts in that our Kingdom; ſo, by our Proclamations 
«for the putting of all Laws ſeverely in execution 
tc againſt Recuſants; and by not refuſing any one Bill, 
© preſented to Us to that purpoſe, in this Kingdom; 
ce and by our perpetual and publick profeſſions of readi- 
ce neſs, with the advice of our two Houſes of Parlia- 
© ment, prepared for Us in a deliberate and orderly 
«way, to find ſome expedient to perfect ſo good a 
«work; We concciv'd, we had not left it poſſible for 
te any Man to believe us guilty of tolerating any part 
ce of the Romiſh Tyranny or Superſtition; or to ſu- 
ce ſpe&, that the Converſion of our deareſt Conſort was 
ce not ſo much our deſire, that the Acceſſion of as ma- 
ny Crowns as God hath already beſtow'd on us, would 
« not be more welcome to us than that day: A bleſſing, 
ce which it is our daily Prayer to the Almighty to be- 
«ſtow upon Us. 

«*ByrT We might well have expected from the Pe- 
ce titioners, who have in their Solemn, National Co- 
ce yenant, litterally ſworn ſo much care of the phy 
*« of our Perſon, and cannot but know in how muc 
ce danger That hath been, and ſtill is, by the power 
and threats of Rebellious Armies, that they would as 
« well have remember'd the 234 of October, as the gh 
« of November; and as well haye taken notice of the 
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„Army raiſed, and led againſt Us by the Earl of Eſſex, 
* which hath actually Aſſaulted, and endeavour'd to 
« Murder Us; which We know to abound in Browniſts, 
&© 4nabaptiſts, and other Sectaries; and in which We 
ce haye reaſon (by Priſoners We have taken, and the 
te evidence they have given) to believe there are many 
more Papiſts (and many of thoſe Forreigners) than 
ein all our Army; as have adviſed Us, to disband 
e out of the Army of the Earl of New-Caſtle, which 
te js raiſed for our defence; the Papiſts in that Army; 
«who are known to be no ſuch Number, as to endan- 
te ger their obtaining any power of building their Ba- 
«hel, and ſetting up their Idolatry ; and whoſe Loyal- 
*ty he hath reaſon to commend (though he was ne- 
«yer ſuſpected for favouring their Regina) not be- 
ce fore that of Proteſtants, but of ſuch as Rebel under 
«that Title; and whoſe Aſſiſtance is as due to Us, by 
ce the Law of God and Man, to reſcue Us from Do- 
*meſtick Rebellion, as to defend Us from Forreign 
© Invaſion; which We think no Man denies to be 
*lawtul for them to do. But We do folemnly declare, 
«1nd proteſt, that God ſhall no ſooner free Us from 
*the 1 and rebellious Arms taken up againſt 
«Js, but We ſhall endeayour to free Our ſelves and 
te Kingdom from any fear of danger from the other, 
«by diſarming them, according to the Laws of this 
Land; as We ſhall not fail to ſend our Commil- 
te ſioner to the Aſſembly, at the time appointed for it 
«by the Laws of Scotland. 

«To conclude, We deſire, and require the Petitio- 
te ners (as becomes good, and pious Preachers of the 
e Goſpel) to uſe their utmoſt endeavours, to compole 
«any diſtraction in opinions, or miſunderſtandings, 
* which may, by the Faction of ſome turbulent Per- 
e ſons, be raiſed in the minds of Our good Subjects 
te of that our Kingdom; and to infuſe into them a true 
te ſenſe of Charity, Obedience, and Humility, the great 
te principles of the Chriſtian Religion; that they may 
* not ſuffer themſelves to be tranſported with things 
te that they do not underſtand, or think themſelves 
te concern'd in the Government of another Kingdom, 
ce becauſe it is not according to the Cuſtoms of that in 
* which they live; but that they diſpoſe themſelves, 
* with modeſty, and devotion, to the Service of Al- 
© mighty God; with duty, and affection, to the obe- 
*dience of Us, and our Laws (remembring the ſin- 
* gular grace, favour, and benignity, We have always 
*exprels'd to that our Native Kingdom) and with 
“ Brotherly, and Chriſtian Charity one towards ano- 
*ther: And we doubt not but God, in his mercy to 
«Us and Them, will make Us inſtruments of his Bleſ- 
ce ſings upon each other, and both of Us, in a great 


e meaſure, of Happineſs, and Proſperity, to the whole 
Nation. 


T nt Lord Lowden and the other Lay-Commiſſion- 
ers, who were Perlons entirely guided by him, and 
of inferior Quality, gave the precedence to this Peti- 
tion, which they call'd matter of Religion; and preſs'd 
not their own Commiſſion, till the King had declar'd, 
and publiſh'd his Anſwer to the other; and though 
they pretended not to haye any Authority to fay any 
thing in that engagement of the Commiſſioners of the 
Aſſembly; yet the Lord Lowden uſed all importunity, 
and arguments, to perſwade the King in private, to 
conſent to the alteration of the Government of the 
Church; aſſuring him, That it would be a means, 
e not only to hinder his Subjects of Scotland from ad- 
ce hering to the Parliament; but that it would oblige 
t them, to aſſiſt his Majeſty to the utmoſt, in the vin- 
dication of all his Rights. But he quickly found the 
King too ſtrongly fix d to be ſway d in a caſe of Con- 
ſcience, by a conſideration of Convenience; and his 
Lordſhip undertook to give no other Arguments. 

HE betook himſelf then with his Companions to 
their own proper, and avow'd Errand; which conſiſt- 
ed of two parts: The One, to offer The Mediation 
*of the Conſervators of the Peace of that Kingdom, 
ce for the compoſure of the differences between the 


*King and the two Houſes; The Other, To deſire 
his Majeſty, that he would ſend out his Precepts to 


« Summon a Parliament in Scotland. Theſe deſire 
and any Arguments to inforce them, they always de- 
liver'd to the King himſelf in writing; eclining an 
Addreſs to his Miniſters, or any debates with hi 
Council, leſt it might ſeem to leſſen the Grandeur and 
Abſoluteneſs of the Kingdom of Scotland. But the 
King always brought thoſe papers which he receivd 
from them, to his Council; and receiv'd their Advice 
what Anſwers to return. For the firſt, of Mediation, 


they retended a Title and Obligation to it; by a 


Clauſe in the Act of Pacification made at the begin- 
ning of this Parliament; which Clauſe was; * Thar 
the Peace to be then eſtabliſn d, might be inviolably 
* obſerv'd, in all time to come, it was agreed, that 
* ſome ſhould be appointed by his Majelty, and the 
* Parliaments of both Kingdoms, who, in the interim 
te betwixt the ſitting of the Parliaments, might be care. 
*ful, that the Peace then happily concluded might be 
*continued; and who ſhould endeavour by all means 
© to prevent all troubles, and diviſions; and if any de- 
*bate and difference ſhould happen to ariſe, to the 
*diſturbance of the Common Peace, they ſhould la- 
*bour to remove, or compoſe them, according to 
te their power; it being ſuppoſed, that for all theit 
© proceedings of this kind, they ſhould be anſwerable 
*ro the King's Majeſty and the Parliament; and if 
*any thing ſhould fall out that ſhould be above their 
„power, and could not be remedied by them, they 
**ſhould inform themſelves in the particulars, and re- 
< preſent the ſame to the King's Majeſty, and the en- 
«{uing Parliament; that, by their Wiſdoms and Au- 
*thority, all occaſion and cauſes of troubles might 
«be removed, and the Peace of the Kingdom might 
ce be perpetual to all Poſterity. And it was declar d, 
te that the power of the Commiſſion ſhould be reſtrain d 
eto the Articles of Peace in that Treaty. 

Tus Clauſe, and the whole Statute, being care- 
fully peruſed, and examined before his Majeſty in his 


Council, the King return'd an Anſwer to them in 
writing. 


THAT He could not find any colour, or pre- u. 
© tence of ern to be granted by that Act of 
ich the Commiſſioners for Scot- 1 


* Parliament, by w 
ce and could conceive themſelves intereſted in a faculty 
*of Mediation; that the Clauſe, mention'd by them 
* ( beſides that there was no ſuch Commiſſion granted 
te as was mention'd in that Clauſe, nor any Commil- 
«foners named for thoſe purpoſes ) related only to 
e the differences that might grow between the two 
“Nations; and only upon the Articles of that Treaty, 
* which, his Majeſty faid, had heen, and ſhould be in- 
c violably obſerv'd by Him. That the differences be- 
*tween his Majeſty and his two Houſes of Parliament, 
* had not the leaſt Relation to the Peace between 
*the two Kingdoms, but to his unqueſtionable, and 
* long enjoy'd Rights, which his Rebellious Subject 
* endeavour d, by Force, to wreſt from Him; and con- 
*cern'd the fundamental Laws of this Kingdom; 
which, as they could not be ſuppoſed to be known 
*to the Conſervators of the Peace of Scotland, ſo they 
e could not have any poiſible Cogniſance of them. 
That it might give great Umbrage to his Subjects 
* of England, if he ſhould conſent to what they now 
e propoſed; and, inſtead of confirming, and continu- 
*1ng the Peace, breed jealouſies between the Nations; 
te and therefore he could not admit of any ſuch Me- 
« Jiation as They propoſed ; but that he hoped the 
«Treaty, which he now expected, would beget {0 
good an underſtanding between Him and his two 
« Houſes, that a Peace might enſue; towards which 
che would expect nothing from his Subjects of Scot- 
land, but their Prayers. 

Tus gave them no ſatisfaction, but they inſiſted 
ſtill on their right by that Clauſe; which, without 
any Reaſon or Argument to perſwade others to be 9 
their mind, they ſaid, They conceiv'd, laid that ob- 
ce ligation upon them of interpoſition; to which the 
*King ſtill gave the ſame * 

Fo their other demand of a Parliament in Scotland, 
the caſe ſtood thus: The King, at his laſt being in Scot- 
land, had, according to the Precedent he had _ 
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Here, granted an Act for Triennial Parliaments in that 
Kingdom; and, at the cloſe of that 3 Parlia- 
ment, had ratified another Act, by which a certain 
day was appointed, for the Commencement of the 
next; which day was to be on the firſt Tueſday of June, 


in the year 1644, except the King ſhould call one | 


ſooner; which he had power to do. So that the que- 
tion was only, whether the calling a Parliament ſoon- 
er in that Kingdom, was like to advance His Service, 
and to contribute to the Peace of This? In the diſ- 
uiſition whereof, there needed no Arguments, that 
dach a Convention could not then produce benefit to 
the King; the entire Government of that People be- 
ing in thoſe Perſons, who had contriv'd thoſe diſmal 
alterations. On the other hand, all Men thought it 
very happy for the King, that without his conſent, 
there could be no Parliament in Scotland, till Fane 
1644; which was more than fourteen Months from 
this time: till when, how difinclin'd ſoever the whole 
Nation ſhould be, there was as much Aſſurance as 
could poſſibly be, from that People, that the Parlia- 
ment would not be able to procure any avow'd ſupply 
from that Kingdom: It being the expreſs words in the 
late Act of Pacification, That the Kingdom of Eng- 
« [and ſhould not denounce, or make War againlt the 
Kingdom of Scotland, without conſent of the Par- 
*ljament of England; as on the other part, it was en- 
ated, © That the Kingdom of Scotland ſhould not de- 
*nounce, or make War againſt the Kingdom of Eng- 
* [11d, without the conſent of the Parliament of Scot- 
and. And in caſe any of the Subjects of either of 
«the Kingdoms ſhould ariſe in Arms, or make War 
« againlt the other Kingdom, or Subjects thereof, with- 
out conſent of the Parliament of that Kingdom, 
* whereof they are Subjects, or upon which they do 
«depend, that they ſhould be held, reputed, and de- 
*manded, as Traytors to the Eſtates, whereof they 
care Subjects. And, that both the Kingdoms, in that 
*caſe, ſhould be bound to concur in the repreſſing of 
thoſe that ſhould happen to ariſe in Arms, or make 
War, without conſent of their own Parliament. 

So that whoever beliey'd that thoſe People could 
be contain'd by any obligations, Divine, or Humane, 
thought it impoſſible, by theſe clear Texts, that any 
Forces could be raiſed there to invade England, and 
diſturb his Majeſty, till Fune 1644; before which time, 
there was hope the King might ſo far prevail, that the 
ſpirit of the Rebellion might be broken, and Men re- 
turn again to their Underſtanding, and Allegiance. 
Therefore to that demand, the King return'd Anſwer, 
That againſt the time by which they could legally 
demand a Parliament (naming the day) He would 
*iflue out his Writs, and there being no emergent 
Cauſe ro do it ſooner, he would forbear to put his 
Subjects there to that trouble, which thoſe meet- 
1 ings how neceſſary ſoever, would naturally carry with 
*them, 

Wren they perceiv'd that they ſhould not receive 
ſatisfaction in either of their Propoſals, and (which 
it may be troubled them more) that the King was ſo 
wary in his Anſwers, and ſo clearly expreſs'd the Rea- 
ſons, and Juſtice of them, that they ſhould have no 
Arguments to apply to the paſſion, or intereſt, of their 
Country-men; which they expected at leaſt, (For in 
that, in which he was moſt ſtedfaſtly reſolv'd, the pre- 
ſervation of the Government of the Church, he ex- 
preſs d no more to them, than, © Thar being a matter 
"of ſo great importance, and having ſo near Relation 
*to the Civil Government, and Laws of England, 
They could not be competent Conſiderers of it; but 
that He would do what ſhould be moſt ſafe, and ne- 
ceſſary for the peace and welfare of his Subjects, 
"who were moſt concern'd in it) At laſt rather cur- 
orily, and as matter of Ceremony at parting, than of 
moment, they defir'd © The King's Leave, and Paſs to 
0 go to London, having, as they ſaid, © Some buſineſs 
there before their return into their own Country. 

Tars was, by many, thought a thing of ſo ſmall 
moment, that the King ſhould readily grant it; ſince 
= was evident, that it was in their own power to go 
(hither without his leave; for they were neceſſarily to 


return through the Enemies Quarters; and being once 
there, they might chooſe whether they would go di- 
retly home, or viſit London. And therefore that re- 

ueſt was thought but an inſtance of their Modeſty, 
that they might not return without one thing granted 
to them, at their requeſt. But the King look d upon 
it as no indifferent thing; and their asking a buſineſs 
that they needed not ask, was enough to demonſtrate, 
that there was more in it than appear'd. And he well 
knew, there was a great difference between their go- 
ing to London with His Paſs, and Licence, than with- 
out it, which they might eaſily do. They had now 
publickly declar'd their Errand, and claim'd a Title, 
and Legal Capacity to undertake the buſineſs of Me- 
diation; which would be fo far from being rejected 
there, that they would be rhankfully receiv'd, and ad- 
mitred to a power of Umpirage. If upon, or after 
this claim, the King ſhould grant them His Pals, it 
would, by their Logick, more reaſonably conclude his 
aſſent, than many of thoſe inferences which they drew 
from morediſtant Propoſitions; and having that ground 
once, his Majeſty's not conſenting to what thole grave 
Mediators would propoſe, and afterwards, as Arbi- 
trators, award, ſhould be quarrel ſufficient for the 
whole Nation to Engage, And therefore the King 
expreſly denied his Paſs, and Safe Conduct; and told 
them plainly the reaſon why he did ſo; and requir'd 
them, © Since he had denied to conſent to that, which 
*could be the only ground of thcir going to London, 
*that they ſhould firſt return to thoſe that ſent them, 
before they attempted that Journey: if they did 
te otherwiſe, they muſt run the hazard of Perſons, 
whom his Majeſty would not countenance with his 
*Prote&ion. And the truth is, though they might 
very well have gone to London, they could not have 
return'd thence to Scotland (except they would have 
ſubmitted to the inconvenience and hazard of a Voyage 
by Sea) without ſo much danger from the King's 
Quarters in the North (Jork, and Neu-Caſtle being 
at His devotion) that they could not reaſonably pro- 
miſe themſelves to eſcape. 

WHiLlsSrT this was in agitation, the Committee u. partia- 
from the Parliament for the Treaty, to wit, the Earl men's Com- 
of Northumberland, M* Pierpoint, S* W. Armyn, S* Fohn . 
Holland, and M Whitlock came to Oxford; who ſhort- 4 Oxford. 
ly took notice of the Scoriſh Commiſſioners deſires, 
and alſo deſired on Their behalf, © That they might 
have his Majeſty's leave to go to London: but being 
quickly anſwer d,“ That That requeſt would not fall 
«within either of the Propoſitions agreed to be treat- 
te ed of, they modeſtly gave over the Interceſſion: and 
in the end, the Lord Lowden, and his Country-men, 
return'd directly to Scotland, ſtaying only ſo long in the 
Garriſons of the Enemy, through which they were rea- 
ſonably to paſs, as to receive ſuch Animadverſions, and 
to entertain ſuch Communication, as they thought moſt 
neceſſary. ä 

Ass oO as the Committee arriv'd at Oxford, they m. Treaty 
were very graciouſly receivd by the King; his Ma- — 
jeſty always giving them Audience in Council, and of ceyarion 
they withdrawing into a private Chamber 28 for (row 4 
them, whilſt their Propoſals, which they {till deliver'd fa. 
in writing, were confider'd. and debated before the 
King. They declar'd, © That they were firlt to Treat 
«of the Ceſſation, and *till that was concluded, that 
« they were not to enter upon any of the other Pro- 
te poſitions; with which his Majeſty was well pleaſed, 
preſuming that they had brought, or had power to 
give, conſent to the Articles propoſed by him ; which 
he rather believ'd, when they read the preamble to 
the Articles; in which it was declar'd, That the Lords 
« and Commons being ſtill carried on with a vehement 
« Jefire of Peace, that ſo the Kingdom might be freed 
«from the deſolation, and deſtru&ion, wherewith it 
« was like to be overwhelm'd, had conſider'd of the 
« Articles of Ceſſation with thoſe alterations, and ad- 

« ditions, offer d by his Majeſty ; unto which they were 
« ready to agree in ſuch manner as was ws wacky in 
ce the enſuing Articles. After which, were in erted the 
very Articles had been firſt ſent to the King, without 
the leaſt condeſcenſion to any one alteration, or ad- 
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dition, made by him; neither had the Committee 
power to recede or conſent to any Alteration, but only 
to publiſh it, if the King conſented in Terms, and 
then, and not till then, to proceed to Treat upon the 
other Propoſitions. 

Tuts the King look'd upon as an ill Omen; other 
Men as a plain Contempt, and Stratagem, to make the 
People believe by their ſending their Committee, that 
they did deſire a Treaty and a Ceſſation, yet, by limit- 
ing them ſo ſtrictly, to fruſtrate Both, and to caſt the 
Envy of it upon the King. Hereupon, the next day, 
the King ſent a Meſſage to them, which he publiſh'd, 


to undeceive the People; farther preſſing The weight 


* and conſequence of his former exceptions, and alte- 
«rations; and the inconvenience that proceeded from 
< not granting their Committee power to alter ſo much 
* 25 verbal Expreſſions: ſo that, if the King ſhould con- 
«ſent to the Articles, as they were propos d, he ſhould 
«not only ſubmit to great diſadvantages; but ſome 
«ſuch, as themſelves would not think reaſonable to 
« oblige him to. As by that Article wherein they 
<«refery'd a power to ſend out a Fleet, or what Ships 
They thought good, to Sea; they were not at all re- 
<*ſtrain'd, from ſending what Land Forces they pleas d, 
*toany part of the Kingdom; ſo that, when the Cel- 
*{1rion ended, they might have new, and greater Ar- 
© mics throughout the Kingdom, than they had when 
*ir begun; which, he preſum d, they did not intend; 
being a thing ſo uncqual, and contrary to the na- 


ture of a Cellation, 
laſt ſent, they ſtyl d 


Tux in the Articles _ 
© their Forces, the Army raiſed by the Parliament, the 


© which if his Majeſty ſhould conſent to, he mult ac- 
e knowledge, either, that He conſented to the raiſing 
e that Army, or that He was no part of the Parlia- 
te ment: neither of which, He conceiv'd, they would 
* oblige him to do: And therefore, He defired, that 
their Committee might have liberty to Treat, De- 
t bate, and Agrec upon the Articles; upon which They, 
and all the World ſhould find, that he was leſs ſol- 
*licitous for his own Dignity, and Greatneſs, than for 
* his Subjects Eaſe, and Liberty. But if that ſo reaſon- 
* able, equal, and juſt deſire of His, ſhould not be 
rc yielded unto, but the fame Articles {till inſiſted up- 
on, though his Majeſty, next to Peace, deſired a 
*Ceflation, yet, that the not agreeing upon the One, 
* might not deſtroy tlie hopes of, nor ſo much as de- 


lay the Other; He was willing to Treat, even with- 


*out a Ceſſation, upon the Propoſitions themſelves, 
cin that order that was agreed; and defir'd their Com- 
*mittee might be enabled to that effect. In which 
Treaty he would give, He ſaid, All his Subjects 
cet hat ſatisfaction, that if any ſecurity to enjoy all 

*Rights, Privileges, and Liberties, due to them by 
the Law, or that happineſs in Church and State, 
© which the beſt times had ſeen, with ſuch farther Acts 


of Grace, as might agree with his Honour, Juſtice, 


and Duty to his Crown, and which might not ren- 
*qder him les able to Protect his Subjects, according 
*to his Oath, would ſatisfy them; his Majeſty was 
*confident in the Mercy of God, that no more pre- 
* cons Blood of this Nation would be thus miſerably, 
«ſpent. | 
T n 15 Meſſage produced Liberty to the Committee 
to enter upon the Treaty it ſelf, upon the Proper” 
tions, though the Ceflation ſhould not be agreed ro: 
and ſhortly after they ſent reaſons to the King, why 
they ae hex not to the Ceſſation in ſuch manner, 
and with thoſe limitations, as He had propoſed. 
I. They alledg'd, © That, if they ſhould grant ſuch 
*a free Trade, as the King deſir'd to Oxford, and other 
te places, where his Forces lay, it would be very diffi- 
*culr, if not impoſſible, to keep Arms, Ammunition, 
Money, and Bullion, from paſſing to his Army: 
However, it would be exceeding advantageous to his 
* Majeſty, in ſupplying his Army with many neceſſa- 
*ries, and making their Quarters a Staple for ſuch 
“Commodities as might be vented in the adjacent 
Counties; and ſo draw Money thither ; whereby 
«the Inhabitants would be better enabled by Loans, 
e and Contributions, to ſupport his Army, As this ad- 


the 


. 


8 


1 


ce vantage to Him was very demonſtrable, ſo it was ve 

* improbable, that it would produce any ſupply to 
Them; and, in a Treaty for Ceſſation, thoſe De. 
© mands could not be thought reaſonable that were not 
ce indifterent, that is, equally advantageous to both Par- 
ce ties. 2. That to Demand the approving the Com- 
* manders of the Ships, was, to deſire to add the 
te ſtrength of the one Party to the other, before the 
te differences were ended; againſt all Rules of Treaty. 
« And to make a Ceſſation at Sea, was to leave the 
ce Kingdom naked to Forreign Forces, and the ports 
* open for His ſupplies of Arms, and Ammunition, 
* But for conveying any Forces, by thoſe means, from 
«one part to the other, they would obſerve the Arti- 
ce cles, by which that was reſtrain'd. 3. For the ex- 
«preſſion of the Army raiſed by the Parliament, they 
«were contented it ſhould be alter'd, and the name of 


„the two Houſes uſed. 4. For the Committing none, 


ce but according to the known Laws of the Land, that 
«is, by the ordinary Proceſs of Law, it would follow, 
«that no Man muſt be committed by Them for ſup- 
«plying the King with Arms, Money, or Ammuni- 
*tion; for, by the Law of the Land, the Subjeck 
© might carry ſuch goods from London to Oxford: The 
Soldiers muſt not be committed who do run from 
t their Colours, and refuſe any duty in the Army; no 
«© Man ſhould be committed, fr not ſubmitting to ne- 
«ceflary ſupplies of Money: ſo that if it ſhould be 
«yielded to, in his Majeſty's ſenſe, they ſhould be diſ- 
*abled to reſtrain ſupplies from their Enemies, and 
*to govern, and maintain their own Soldiers; and fo 
* under a diſguiſe of a Ceſſation, ſhould admit that 
«which would neceffarily produce the diſſolving of 
*their Army, and deſtruction of their Cauſe. And, 
they ſaid, © It was not probable, that his Majeſty would 
ce {uffer the ſame inconveniences by that Clauſe; for 
*that they belicy'd he would interpret, that what his 
General did by Vertue of His Commiſſion, was and 
ce would be done according to the known Laws of the 
*Land; whereas he had deny'd, that thoſe known 
*Laws gave any power to the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, to raiſe Arms; and ſo, conſequently, their Ge- 
ce neral could not exerciſe any Martial Laws. So that 
* under the ſpecious ſhew of Liberty, and Law, They 
* ſhould be altogether diſabled to defend their Liber- 
*ties and Laws; and his Majeſty would enjoy an ab- 
* ſolute Victory, and Submiſſion, under pretence of 4 
« Ceflation, and Treaty. They ſaid, being, by a ne- 
*ceflity inevitable, fore to a Defenſive War, and 
e therein warranted both by the Laws of God and 
Man, it muſt needs follow, that, by the ſame Law, 
* they were enabled to raiſe means to ſupport that 
“War; and therefore they could not relinquiſh that 
* power of laying Taxes upon thoſe who ought to 
*joyn with them in that Defence, and the neceſſary 
«way of Levying thoſe Taxes upon them, in caſe of 
© refuſal; for otherwiſe their Army muſt needs be 
* diflolv'd. 

TrovGn theſe reaſons were capable, in a fad, and 
compoſed Debate, of full Anſwers, and many things 
would naturally have flow'd from them, to diſprove the 
Practice and Aſſertions of the framers of them; yet 
it was very evident, that they carried ſuch a kind of 
reaſon with them, as would prevail over the under- 
ſtandings of the People; and that the King, by not 
conſenting to the Ceſſation, as it was propos d by 
them, would be generally thought to have rejected 
any; which could not but have an ill influence upon 
his Affairs: and therefore his Majeſty ſent them, as 
ſoon as he had weighed this late Meſſage, which he 
well diſcern'd was not form'd to ſatisfy him, but to 
ſatisfy the People againſt Him, an Anſwer; in which he 
explain'd the ill conſequence of many of their Aſſum- 
ptions, and inforced the importance of his former de- 
mands on the behalf of the People; however, he of- 
fer'd © To admit the Ceſſation upon the matter of their 
« own Articles; ſo that he might not be underſtood. 
ce to conſent to any of thoſe unjuſt, and illegal powers, 
ce which they exerciſed upon the Subjects. But from 
ce henceforward, the Houſes declin'd any farther Argu- 


ment, and Debate concerning the Ceſſation; rhe 
recte 
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reed their Committee, © To expedite the Try up- 
«on the Propoſitions: the Particulars whereof being 
nanſacted in the beginning of the year 1643. I ſhall 
refer the Narrative to the next book; intending in 
This, only to comprehend the Tranſactions to the end 
2. 

18 perſwaded if the King had, upon the receipt 
of the Articles for the Ceſſation, when they were firſt 
ſent to him, frankly conſented to it, it would have 
prov'd very much to his advantage; and that His Ar- 
my would very much have encreaſed by it, and the 
Other been impair'd; and that it would have been 
very difficult for the Parliament to have difloly'd it, 
if once begun, or to have determin'd the Ts But 
beſides the reaſons before mention d, the conſideration 
of the Northern Forces, and the reſtraining them 
within their old Quarters, who ſeem'd to be in a con- 
dition of marching even to London it ſelf, prevail'd 
very far with the King; or rather (which indeed was 
the main reaſon, and render'd every other Suggeſtion 
of Weight) the jealouſy that they did not intend to 
conſent to, or admit any Peace, but ſuch a one as his 
Majeſty might not admit, made all the preliminary 
Debates the more inſiſted on. 1 

I CaxnorT but inſert one Particular, which may 
hereafter be thought of ſome fignification. It was 
now the time of the year when, by the cuſtom of the 
Kingdom, the King's Judges Itinerant uſed to go the 
Circuits throughout England, and Wales, to adminiſter 
Jultice to the People; and to enquire into all Trea- 
ons, Felonies, Breaches of the Peace, and other Miſ- 
demeanours ; which were any where committed con- 
trary to tae known Laws; and they were ſworn to 
judge according to thoſe known Laws, the ſtudy and 
knowledge whereof was their Profeſſion. 

Tus Lords and Commons now ſegt to the King a 


. ſpecial Meſſage, To adviſe, and deſire him, that, in 


«regard of the preſent diſtractions, which might hin- 
eder both the Judges, and the People, from reſorting 
eto thoſe places where ſuch meetings might be ap- 
„pointed, the Aſſizes and Goal-delivery might not be 
«holden ; but that it might be deferr'd, until it ſhould 
* pleaſe God to reſtore Peace unto his People. | 
Tu x King return'd them Anſwer ; © That the pre- 
ſent bloody diſtractions of the Kingdom, which he 
chad uſed all poſſible means to prevent, and would 
©{tjll to remove, did affli& his Majeſty under no con- 


e ſideration more, than of the great interruption, and 


"ſtop it made in the Courſe and Proceedings of Ju- 
te ſtice, and the Execution of the Laws; whereby his 
good Subjects were robb'd of the Peace, and Secu- 
*rity they were born to. And therefore, as much 
*25 in Him lay, he would advance that only means of 
their happineſs; at leaſt, they ſhould ſee that their 
*Sufferings that way, proceeded not from his Maje- 
ty; and ſince they might now expect, by the Laws, 
*$tatutes and Cuſtoms of the Kingdom, the Aſſizes 
*and General Goal- delivery in every County, his Ma- 
*jeſty thought not fit to Command the contrary; but 
would take ſevere, and preciſe order, that None of 
*his Subje&s ſhould receive the leaſt prejudice, as they 
"repaired thither by any of his Forces, which rule he 
*ſhould be glad to ſee obſery'd by others. And then 
he hoped, by the execution of the Laws, even thoſe 
publick Calamities might have ſome abatement, and 
the Kingdom recover its former Peace, and Proſpe- 

Bur this Anſwer was not more ſatisfactory than 
others they had uſually receiv'd from Him; and there- 
tore they betook themſelves to their old, try'd Wea- 
pon, and made an Ordinanee, That all Judges and 
© Juſtices of Aſſize, and Niſi prius, and Juſtices of Oyer, 


"and Terminer, and Goal-delivery ſhould forbear to 
execute any of their ſaid Commiſſions, or to hold or 


keep any Aſſizes, or Goal-Delivery, at any time du- 
ring that Lent Vacation; as they would Anſwer the 


contempt, and neglect thereof before the Lords and 
Commons in Parliament; This was the firſt avow'd 


aterruption and Suſpenſion of the publick Juſtice, 


that happen d, or that was known ever before in that 


d; and gave the People occaſion to believe, that 


— 


what the Parliament did (what pretence ſoever there 
was of Fundamental Laws) was not ſo wattantable by 
that Rule, fince they labour'd fo much to ſuppreſs that 
Inquiſition. It was not in the King's power to hel 

this; for beſides that the example of Fudge Mallet, 
who, the Circuit before, had been forcibly taken from 
the Bench 7 a Troop of Horſe, as is before remem- 
ber'd, terrified all the Judges (and there were very 
few Counties in England, in which they could haye 
been ſecure from the like Violence) the Records, up- 
on which the Legal Proceedings were to be, were at 
London; and ſo the exerciſe of the Law ceaſed through- 
out the Kingdom, fave only in ſome few Counties, 
whither the King ſent ſome Judges of Aſſize, and into 
others, his Commitſion of Oyer and Terminer ; by vir- 
tue whereof, the Earl of Eſer, and many others, 


were as legally attainted of High Treaſon, as the 


Wiſdom of our Anceſtors could direct. 

Tun Treaty, as is ſaid, being managed at the Coun- 
cil Table, the Pride of the Parliament having refuſed 
to Treat with any but the King himſelf, and his Ma- 


jeſty reſolving to tranſact all by the Advice and Opi- 


nion of his Privy Council, it will be ſeaſonable in this An A 
1 to ſet down the Names of all thoſe Privy Coun- ***%,994 
ellors, who attended the King: there being at this b. Privy 
time a new one added to the number; for in the time g | 

between the return of the Commiſſioners to London, he the 
and their coming back to the Treaty, St Fohn Colepep- 2 
per being preferr d to be Maſter of the Rolls, M* Zhde 2 with 
was made Chancellor of the Exchequer; who, till that *%* wo 
time, though he was known to be truſted in matters of u. Hyde 
the greateſt importance, was not under any Character % Chan- 
in the Court: And when We have named thoſe, who pos ts Sung 
according to their duty did wait upon the King, We 

ſhall likewiſe name thoſe, who, being under the ſame 
obligation, ſtayed and acted with the Parliament 

againſt him. 

Tus Lord Littleton was keeper of the Great Seal of of the Lord 
England, of whom ſo much back! been ſaid before, that =>: 
there is no need of Enlargement upon him in this 
place. His parts, which in the profeſſion of the Law 
were very great, were not very applicable to the bu- 
ſineſs now in hand; and though, from the time of the 
King's coming to Oxford, the King had confidence 
enough in him, to leave the Seal in his Cuſtody, and 
he would have been glad to have done any . ; 
yet, by ill fortune, he had drawn fo great a diſeſteem 


| upon him from moſt Men, that he gave little Reputa- 


tion to the Council, and had little Authority in it. | 
Tu Duke of Richmond, as he was of the nobleſt of rhe D 
extraction, being neareſt allied to the King's Perſon n 
of any Man who was not deſcended from King Fames, 
ſo he was very worthy of all the grace and fayour the 
King had ſhew'd him; who had taken great care of his 
Education, and ſent him into France, Italy, and Spain, 
where he was created a Grandee of that Kingdom; 
and as ſoon as he return'd, though he was ſcarce one 
and twenty years, of Age, made him a Privy Counſel- 
lor; and ſhortly after, out of his abundant kindneſs to 
both Families, married him to the ſole Daughter of 
his dead Favourite, the Duke of Buckingham ; with 
whom he receiv'd twenty thouſand pounds in portion; 
and his Majeſty's bounty was likewiſe very great to 
him; fo that, as he was very eminent in his Title, he 
was at great eaſe in his Fortune, He was a Man of _y 
good parts, and an excellent underſtanding; yet, whic 
is no common infirmity, ſo diffident of himſelf, that 
he was ſometimes led by Men who judged much worſe, 
He was of a great, and haughty Coirit, and ſo pun- 
cual in point of Honour, that he never ſwerv d a tit- 
tle. He had fo entire a Reſignation of himſelf to the 
King, that he abborr'd all Artifices to ſhelter himſelf 
from the prejudice of thoſe, who, how Powerful ſo- 
ever, fail'd in their duty to his Majeſty; and there- 
fore he was purſued with all imaginable malice by them, 
as one that would have no Quarter, upon ſo infamous 
Terms, as but looking on whilſt his Maſter was ill 
uſed. As he had receiv'd great Bounties from the King, 
ſo he Sacrificed all he had to his Service, as ſoon as his 
occaſions ſtood in need of it; and lent his Majeſty, at 
one time twenty thouſand pounds together; and, as 
Hhhh ſoon 
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Of the Mar- 
quis of 


Hertford, 


ſoon as the War begun, engaged his three Brothers, all 


Gallant Gentlemen, in the Service; in which they all 
loſt their Lives. Himſelf liv'd, with unſpotted Fide- 
lity, ſome years after the Murder of his Maſter, and 
was ſuffer d to put him into his Grave; and Died, 
without the comfort of ſeeing the Reſurrection of the 
Crown. 

Tur Marquis of Hertford was a Man of great Ho- 
nour, and Fortune, and Intereſt in the Affection of 
the People; and had always undergone hard meaſure 
from the Court, where he long receiv d no Counte- 
nance, and had no deſign of making advantage from 
it. For, though he was a Man of very good parts, and 
converſant in books, both in the Latin and Greek Lan- 

uages, and of a clear Courage, of which he had given 
26h Evidence; yet he was ſo wholly given up to 

a Country life, where he liv'd in Splendour, that he 
had an averſion, and even an unaptneſs, for Buſineſs: 
Beſides his particular Friendſhip with the Earl of Eſſex, 
whoſe Siſter he had Married, his greateſt Acquaintance 
and Converſation had been with thoſe who had the 


Reputation of being belt affected to the Liberty of | 


the Kingdom, and leaſt in love with the humour of 
the Court; many of whom were the chief of thoſe 
who engaged themſelves moſt factiouſly, and furiouſly 
againſt the King. But as ſoon as he diſcern d their 
violent purpoſes againſt the Government eſtabliſh'd, 
before he ſuſpected their blacker deſigus, he ſevered 
himſelf from them; and from the beginning of the 
Parliament, never concurr'd with them in any one Vote 


diſhonourable to the King, or in the proſecution of the 


Earl of Strafford. He did accept the Government of 
the Prince of Wales, as is mention'd before, purely 
out of obedience to the King; and, no doubt, it was 
a great ſervice ; though for the performance of the Of- 
fice of a Governour, he never thought himſelf fit, nor 
meddled with it. He left Tork, as is remembred, to 
form an Army for the King in the Weſt, where his 
Intereſt was; but he found thoſe parts. ſo corrupted, 
and an Army from the Parliament was poured down 
ſo ſoon upon him, that there was ing for the 
preſent to be done worthy of his preſence; fo that he 
ſent the ſmall party, that was with him, farther Weſt 
to Cornwal ; where, by degrees, they grew able to 
raiſe an Army, with which they joyn'd with him after- 
wards again; and himſelf return'd to the King at Ox- 
ford, about the time when the 9 begun. 


of the Ear TAE Earl of Southampton was indeed a great Man 


of South- 
aunpton. 


in all reſpects, and brought very much Reputation to 
the King's Cauſe. He was of a nature much inclin'd 
to Melancholy, and being born a younger Brother, and 


his Father, and his Elder Brother dying upon the point 


together, whilſt he was but a Boy, he was at firſt much 
troubled to be call'd My Lord, and with the noiſe of 
Attendance; ſo much he Then delighted to be alone. 
He had a great Spirit; he had never had any converſa- 
tion in the Court, nor obligation to it. On the con- 
trary, he had undergone ſome hardſhip from it; which 
made it believ'd, that he would have been ready to 
have taken all occaſions of being ſevere towards it. 
And therefore, in the beginning of the Parliament, 
no man was more courted by the Managers of thoſe 
Deſigns. He had great diſlike of the High Courſes, 
which had been taken in the Government, and a par- 
ticular prejudice to the Earl of Straſſord, for ſome ex- 
orbitant proceedings. But, as ſoon as he ſaw the ways 
of reverence and duty towards the King declined, and 
the proſecution of the Earl of Straſſord to exceed the 
limits, of Juſtice, he oppoſed them vigorouſly in all 
their proceedings. He was a Man of great ſharpneſs 
of Judgment, a very quick Apprehenſion, and that 
readineſs of Expreſſion upon any tuddain Debate, that 


no man deliver'd himſelf more advantageouſly, and 


weightily, and more efficaciouſly with the hearers; ſo 
that no Man gave them more trouble in his oppoſi- 
tion, or drew ſo many to a concurrence with him in 
opinion. He had no relation to, or dependance upon 


the Court, or purpoſe to have any; but wholly. pur- 


ſued the publick Intereſt. It was long before he could 
be prevail d with to be a Counſellor, and longer be- 


fore he would be admitted to be of the Bed-Chamber; | 


* 


much he contemn'd thoſe Votes. He went with the 


for the offer of Peace at Nottingham; and was with him 


— 


- +. _ 
and receiv d both Honours the rather, becauſe, after 
he had refus'd to take a Proteſtation, which both 
Houſes bad order'd to be taken by all their Member, 
They had likewiſe Voted, © That no Man ſhould be 
© capable of any Preferment in Church or State, wh, 
© retus'd to take the ſame; and he would ſhew he, 


King to Tork; was molt ſollicitous, as hath been {i 


at Edge-hill; and came and ſtayed with him at Oxy 
to the end of the War, taking all opportunities t ad. 
vance all motions towards Peace; and as no Man wa; 
more punctual in performing his own duty, fo no Man 
had more Melancholy apprehenſions of the iſſue af the 
War; which is all ſhall be {aid of him in this place, 
there being frequent occaſions to mention him, in the 
continuance of this diſcourſe, 

Tu Earl of Lejcefter was a Man of great parts, ye. ,,, 
ry converſant in Books, and much addicted to the J 
Mathematicks; and though he had been a Soldier, 
and Commanded a Regiment, in the Service of the 
States of the United Provinces, and was afterwards 
employed in ſeveral Embaſſies, as in Denmark, and in 
France, was in truth rather a Speculative than a PraQi- 
cal Man; and expected a greater Certitude in the con- 
ſultation of buſineſs, than the buſineſs of this world 
is capable of: which temper proy'd very inconvenient 
to him through the courſe of bis Life. He vas, after 
the death of the Earl of Straſſord, by the concurrent 
kindneſs and eſteem both of King and Queen, calld 
from his Embaſly in France, to be Lieutenant of the 
Kingdom of Ireland; and, in a very ſhort time after, 
unhappily loſt that kindneſs and eſteem: And being, 
about the time of the King's coming to Oxford, ready 
to Embark at Cheſter, for the execution of ais Charge, 
he was requir'd to attend his Majeſty, for farther In- 
ſtructions, at Oxford ; where he remain'd; and though 
he was of the Council, and ſometimes preſent, he de- 
ſir d not to have any part in the buſineſs; and lay un- 
der many reproaches and jealouſies, which he deſery'd 
not: For he was a Man of Honour, and Fidelity to the 
King, and his greateſt misfortunes proceeded from - 
the ſtaggering, and irreſolution in his Nature. 

Tux Earl of Briſtol was a Man of a grave aſpect, offs 
a preſence that drew reſpect, and of long experience ( 
in Affairs of great Importance. He had been, by the 
extraordinary favour of King James to his Perſon ( for 
he was a very handſome Man) and his parts, which 
were naturally great, and had been improv'd by good 
Education at home and abroad, ſent Embaſſadour in- 
to Spain, before he was thirty years of Age; and af- 
terwards in ſeveral other Embaſſies; and ar laſt, again 
into Spain; where he Treated, and Concluded the 
Marriage between the Prince of Wales and that In- 
fanta; which was afterwards diſſolvd. He was by 
King James made of the Privy Council, Vice-Cham- 
berlain of the Houſhold, an Earl, and a Gentleman 
of the Bed-Chamber to the Prince, and was then cruſh'd 
by the power of the Duke of Buckingham, and the pre- 
judice the Prince himſelf had contracted againſt him, 
during his Highneſs's being in Spain; upon which he 
was impriſon'd upon his return; and after the Duke's 
death, the King retain d ſo ſtrict a Memory of all that 
Duke's Friendſhips and Diſpleaſures, that the Earl of 
Briſtol could never recover any admiſſion to Court; 
but liv'd in the Country, in eaſe, and plenty in bis 
Fortune, and in great Reputation with all who had 
not an implicit Reverence for the Court; and before, 
and in the beginning of the Parliament, appear d in 
the head of all the diſcontented Party; but quickly 
left them, when they enter d upon their unwarrant- 
able Violences, and grew ſo much into their disfa- 
your, that after the King was gone to 7ork, upon 
ſome expreſſions he us d in the Houſe of Peers in De- 
bare, they Committed him to the Tower; from whence 
being releas d, in two or three days, he made haſte to 
Tork to the King; who had before reſtor d him to his 
place in the Council, and the Bed- Chamber. He was 
with him at Edge-bill, and came with him from thence 
to Oxford; and, at the end of the War, went into 
France; where he died; that Party having fo * 
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Animoſity againſt him, that they would not ſuffer him 
to live in England, nor to compound for his Eſtate, as 
they ſuffer'd others to do, who had done them more 
hurt, Though he was a Man of great parts, and a 
Wiſe Man, yet he had been for the wn part ſingle, 
and by himſelf in buſineſs; which he managed with 
ſufficiency ; and had liv'd little in conſort, ſo 
that in Council he was paſſionate, and ſupercilious, and 
did not bear contradiction without much paſſion, and 
was too voluminons in diſcourſe; ſo that he was not 
conſider d there with much reſpect; to the leſſening 
whereof no Man contributed more than his Son, the 
Lord Digby; who na after came to fit there as Se- 
cretary of State, and had not that reverence for his Fa- 
ther's Wiſdom, which his great experience deſervd, 
though he fail'd not in his Piety towards him. | 
Tur Earl of New-Cafile was a Perfon well bred, 


i and of a full and plentiful Fortune; and had been 


choſen by the King to be Governour to the Prince of 
Wales, and made of the Council, and reſign'd that 
Office of Governour to the Marquis of Hertford, for 
the reaſons which have been mention'd. He was not 
at Oxford, but remain'd at New-Caftle, with the King's 
Comnliffion to be General of thoſe Parts; being a 
Man of great Courage, and fignal Fidelity to the 
Crown, of whom there will be more occaſion hereafter 
to enlarge. 


„e Tu Earl of Berk-ſhire was of the Council, but 


not yet at Oxford; having been, about, or before the 
ſetting up of the Standard, taken Priſoner in Oxford- 

ire, and committed to the Tower, upon an imagi- 
nation that he had ſome purpoſe to have executed the 
Commiſſion of Array in that County; but they after- 
wards {et him at Liberty, as a Man that could do them 
no harm any where; and then he came to Oxford, with 
the Title, and pretences of a Man, who had been im- 
priſon'd for the King, and thereby merited more than 
his Majeſty had to give. His Affection for the Crown 
was good, but his Intereft little. 

Tat Lord Dunſmore had been made a Privy Coun- 
ſellor, after ſo many, who had deſerv'd worſe, had 
been call'd thither; and was ready to do whatever he 
was directed; he was a Man of a rough, and tempe- 
ſtuous Nature, violent in purſuing what he wiſh'd, 
without judgment, or temper to know the way of 
bringing it to paſs; however, he had fome kind of 
y with froward and diſcontented Men; at leaſt he 

credit to make them more indifpoſed. But his 
greateſt Reputation was, that the Earl of Southampton 
Married his Daughter, a beautiful and a worthy Lady. 

Tus Lord Seymour, being Brother to the Marquis 
of Hertford, was a Man of Intereſt, and Reputation; 
he had been always very Popular in the Country; 
where he had liv'd out of the grace of the Court; and 
his parts, and judgment, were beſt in thoſe things 
which bas the good husbandry and the Common 
adminiſtration of Juſtice to the People. In the be- 
ginning of the Parliament, he ſerv'd as Knight of the 
Shire for Wiltſhire, where he reſided; and behaving 
himſelf with leſs violence in the Houſe of Commons, 
than many of his old Friends did, and having a great 
Friendſhip for the Earl of Straſſord, he was, by His in- 
terpoſition, call'd to the Houſe of Peers; where he 
carried himſelf very well in all things relating to the 
Crown; and when the King went to Torb, he left the 
Parliament, and follow'd his Majeſty, and remain'd 
firm in his Fidelity. 

Tax Lord Savil was likewiſe of the Council, being 
firſt Controller, and then Treaſurer of the Houſhold, 
in D money of his diſcovery of all the Treaſons 
and Conſpiracies, after they had taken effect, and could 
not be 2 He was a Man of an Ambitious and 
Reſtle Nature; of Parts and Wit enough; but, in his 

iſpoſition, and inclination, ſo Falſe, that he could ne- 
der be beliey'd, or depended upon. His particular Ma- 
lice to the Earl of Strafford, which he had ſuck'd in 
with his Milk (there having always been an immortal 
Feud between the Families; and rhe Earl had ſhrewdly 
orerborn his Father) had engaged him with all Per- 
ons who were willing and like to be able to do Him 
miſchief. And fo, haying opportunity when the King 


was at the Berks, and made rhe firſt unhappy Pacifica- 
tion, to enter into Converſation, and Acquaintance, 
with thoſe who were then employ'd as Commiſſioners 
from the Scots, there was a ſecret intelligence enter'd 
into between them from that time; and he was a 

rincipal Inſtrument to engage that Nation, to march 
into England with an Army; which they did the next 
year after. To which purpoſe, he ſent them a Let- 
ter, ſign'd with the Names of ſeveral of the Engliſh 
Nobility, inviting them to enter the Kingdom, and 
making great promiſes of Affiſtance ; which Names 
were forged by himſelf, without the privity of thoſe 
who were named. And when all this miſchief was 
brought to paſs, and he found his credit in the Parlia- 
ment not ſo great as other Mens, he inſinuated himſelf 


Into credit with ſome body, who brought him to the 


King or Queen, to whom he confels'd all he had done 
to bring in the Scors, and who had Conſpired with 
him, and all the ſecrets he knew, with a thouſand 
Proteſtations © To repair all by future Loyalty and 
Service; for which he was promiſed a White Staff, 
which the King had then reſoly'd to take from Sr Hen 

Vane, who held ir with the Secretaries Office; which 
he had accordingly ; though all his diſcovery was of no 
other uſe, than that the King knew many had been 
Falſe, whom he could not Puniſh; and ſome, whom he 
could nor ſuſpect, When the King came to Tork, 
where this Lord's Fortune, and Intereſt lay, his Re- 
putation was ſo low, that the Gentlemen of Intereſt, 
who wiſhed well to the King's Service, would not com- 
municate with him; and, after the King's remove from 
thence, the Earl of New-Cafile found cauſe to have ſuch 
a jealouſy of him, that he thought it neceſſary to im- 
we him; and afterwards ſent him to Oxford; where 

e ſo well purged himſelf, that he was again reſtor'd 
to his Office. But in the end he behaved himſelf fo 
ill, that the King put him again out of his place, and 
committed him to Priſon, and never after admitted 
him to his Prefence; nor would any Man of Quality 
ever after keep any correſpondence with him. 

Or the Lord Falkland, and S* Fohn Colepepper, there 
hath been ſo much ſaid before, that there is no occa- 
ſion to add to it in this place. There will be reaſon 
too ſoon to lament the unhappy death of the former; 
and the latter, who never fail'd in his Fidelity, will 
be very often mention'd throughout the enſuing diſ- 
courſe, 

SECRETARY Nicholas was a very honeſt, and in- 
duſtrious Man, and always verſed in buſineſs; which 
few of the others were, or had been. After ſome time 
ſpent in the Univerſity of Oxford, and then in the 
middle Temple, he liv'd ſome years in Fance; and 
was afterwards Secretary to the Lord Zouch, who was 
a Privy Counſellor, and Warden of the Cinque Ports; 
and thereby he underſtood all that Juriſdiction, which 
is very great, and excluſive to the Admiral. And when 
that Lord, many years after, ſurrender d that Office 
ro the King, to the end that it might be conferr'd up- 
on the Duke of Buckingham, his Secretary was likewiſe 
preferr'd with the Office; and fo, in a ſhort time, be- 
came Secretary of the Admiralty, as well as of tlie 
Cinque Ports; and was _—_ rruſted, and eſteem d 
by that great Favourite. After his death, he continued 
in the ſame place, whilſt the Office was in Commiſſion, 
and was then made Clerk of the Council, from whence 
the King call'd him to be Sercretary of State, after 
Secretary Windebank fled the Kingdom; upon his Ma- 
jeſty's own obſervation of his Virtue, and Fidelity, and 
without any other recommendation : and he was in 
truth, throughout his whole Life, a Perſon of very 
good Reputation, and of ſingular Integrity. 

Tu Rg remain only two of the Council then at 
Oxford, who are not yet named, St John Banks, who 
had been Atturney General, and was then Chief Ju- 
{tice of the Common Pleas, a Grave, and a Learned 
Man in the profeſſion of the Law; and St Peter ich, 
who had been Embaſſadour at Conſtantinople ; from 
whence he return'd very little before rhe Troubles, 
and gratified Sr man very liberally for his 
White Staff, when the Court was very Low, and ſo 


was made a Privy Counſellor, and Conran br ns 
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Of thoſe of 
the Privy 
Counſellors 
who flay'd 
with the 
Parliament, 
Of the Earl 
of North- 
umberland, 


tended to maintain, and 


portance, he always expreſsd himſelf very 8 


Houſnold. He was a very honeſt, plain Man; and died 
very ſhortly after the Treaty, and was ſucceeded by 
Sr Chriſtopher Hatton, a Perſon of great Reputation at 
that time, which in few years he found a way to di- 
miniſh. 

Or thoſe who were of the King's Council, and who 
ſtay'd and acted with the Parliament, the Earl of 
Northumberland may well be reckon'd the chief in re- 
ſpect of the Antiquity and Splendour of his Family, 
his great Fortune, and Eſtate, and the general Repu- 
tation he had among the greateſt Men, and his great 
Intereſt, by being High Admiral of England. Though 
he was of a Family, that had lain under frequent ble- 
miſhes of want of Fidelity to the Crowh, and his Fa- 
ther had been long a Priſoner in the Tower, under 
ſome ſuſpicion of having ſome knowledge of the Gun- 
powder Treaſon ; and after he was ſet at Liberty, by 
the Mediation and Credit of the Earl of Carliſle, who 
had without, and againſt his conſent Married his 
Daughter, he continued, to his death, under ſuch a 
reſtraint, that he had not liberty to live and reſide up- 
on his Northern Eſtate : Yet this Lord's Father was 
no ſooner dead, than the King pour'd out his Favours 
upon him in a wonderful meaſure: he begun with con- 
ferring the Order of the Garter upon him, and ſhort- 
ly after made him of his Privy Council; when a great 
Fleet of Ships was prepared, by which the King meant 
that his Neighbour Princes ſhould diſcern, that he in- 
reſerve his Soveraignty at 
Sea, he ſent the Earl of Northumberland Admiral of 
that Fleet, a much greater than the Crown had put to 
Sea, ſince the death of Queen Elizabeth, that he might 
breed him for that Service, before he gave him a more 
abſolute Command. And after he had, in that Capa- 
City, exerciſed himſelf a year or two, the King made 
him Lord High Admiral of England; which was ſuch a 
quick ſucceſſion of Bounties and Fayours, as had rare- 
ly befallen any Man, who had not been attended with 
the Envy of a Favourite. He was, in all his deport- 


ment, a very great Man, and that which look'd like 


Formality, was a punctuality in preſerving his Digni- 
ty, from the invaſion and intruſion of bold Men, which 
no Man of that Age ſo well preſervd himſelf from. 


Though his Notions were not large or deep, yet his 


temper, and reſervedneſs in diſcourſe, and his reſer- 
vedneſs in ſpeaking, got him the Reputation of an 
able, and a Wiſe Man; which he made evident in the 
excellent Goyernment of his Family, where no Man 
was more abſolutely obeyed; and no Man had ever 
fewer idle words to Anſwer for; and in debates of im- 


If he had thought the King as much above Him, as he 
thought Himſelf above other conſiderable Men, he 
would have been a good Subject; but the extreme un- 
dervaluing of thoſe, and not enough valuing the King, 
made him lyable to the impreſſions, which they who 


_ approach'd him by thoſe Addreſſes of Reverence, and 


Of the Earl 
of Ppem- 
broke. 


Eſteem, that uſually inſinuate into ſuch Natures, made 
in him. So that after he was firſt prevail'd upon, not 
to do that which in honour and gratitude he was ob- 
lig'd to (which is a very peſtilent corruption) he was, 
with the more Facility, led to concur in what, in Du- 
ty and Fidelity, he ought not to have done, and which 
at firſt he never intended to have done. And fo, he 
concurr'd in all the Counſels which produced the Re- 
bellion, and ſtay'd with them to fu port it; which is 
as much as is neceſſary to ſay of bim in this place, 
ſince there will be often occaſion hereafter to mention 
him, with ſome enlargement. 

Tuk Earl of Pembroke hath been enough mention'd 
in a better conjuncture of time, when his Virtues 
were thought greater than they were, and his Vices 
very little diſcern d. Yet by what was then faid, his 
Nature and his Parts might be well enough under- 
ſtood, and as neither the One, nor the Other were 
improvable, ſo they were liable to be corrupted by 
any Aſſaults; his Underſtanding being eaſy to be im- 
poſed upon, and his Nature being made up of very 
ſtrong Paſſions. Whilſt there was Tranquillity in the 
Kingdom, he enjoy'd his fuil ſhare in Pomp and Great- 
neſs; the largeneſs and plentifulneſs of his Fortune 


—— 


being attended with reverence, and dependance from 
the People where his Eſtate and Intereſt lay, and 
where indeed he was 4 great Man; getting an affe. 
tion and eſteem from Perſons who had no dependance 
upon him, by his magnificent Living, and diſcourſing 
highly of Juſtice, and of the Proteſtant Religion ; in- 
veighing bitterly againſt Popery, and telling what he 
uſed to fay to the King ; and ſpeaking frankly of the 
oyerſights of the Court, that he might not be thought 
a Slave to it. He had been bred from his Cradle in 
the Court; and had that perfection of a Courtier 

that as he was not wary enough in offending Men, ſo 
he was forward in acknowledging it, even to his In- 
feriors, and to impure it to his Paſſion, and ask par- 
don for it; which made him be thought a well natur d 
Man. Beſides, he had an Office which, at that time, 
entitled him to the 8 of ſome Rudeneſs, and the 
good Order of the Court had ſome dependance upon 
his Incivilities. | | 

Tu RE were very few great Perſons in Authority, 
who were not frequently offended by him, by ſharp and 
ſcandalous diſcourſes, and invectives againſt them, 
behind their backs; for which they found it beſt to 
receiye ſatisfaction by Submiſſions, and Profeſſions, 
and Proteſtations, which was a Coin he was plentifully 
ſupplicd with for the payment of all thoſe Debts; 
whilſt the King N only ſome kindneſs for him, 
without any great eſteem of him. But, from the be- 
ginning of the Parliament, when he ſaw, and heard 
a People ſtout enough to inveigh againſt the King's 
Authority, and to fall upon thoſe Perſons, whom he 
had always more fear'd than lov'd ; and found that 
there were two Armies in the Kingdom, and that the 
King had not the entire Command of either of them ; 
when the Decrees of the Star-Chamber, and the Or- 
ders and Acts of the Council, in all which he had 
concurr'd, were call'd in queſtion, and like to be made 
penal to thoſe, who fer: not redeem their paſt Er- 
rors by future Service; his Fear, which was the Paſ- 
ſion 4 predominant in him, above all his Cholor 
and Rage, prevail d ſo far over him, that he gave him- 
{elf up into the hands of the Lord Say, to diſpoſe of 
him as he thought fit, till the King took the white 
Staff from him, and gave it to the Earl of Eſſex, as 
hath been related at large before. 

FROM this time, he took himſelf to be abſoly'd 
from all obligations, and dependance upon the Court, 
which he had liv'd too long in to be willing to quit; 
and therefore the more cloſely adher'd to Them by 
whoſe Power he thought he might get thither again; 
and for ſome time, entertain'd the hope of obtaining 


the other Superior White Staff; which remain'd then 


in the King's hand by the departure of the Earl of Arun- 
del into the parts beyond the Seas. But when he ſaw 
that Staff given to the Duke of Richmond, who was then 
made Lord Steward of the Houſhold, he gave over 
thoſe weak imaginations, and concurr'd roundly in all 
the Lord Say propoſed ; and was ſo weak ſtill as to be- 
lieve They never meant to Rebel againſt the King; ot 
that the King could long ſubſiſt, without putting him- 
{elf into Their hands. When they had any thing to 
do in the Weſt, as the exerciſe of the Militia, or exe- 
cuting any other Ordinance, they ſent him into the 
Country, and ſhew'd him to the People under the 
Conduct of two or three Members of the Houle, in 
whom they could Confide; and he talk'd “Of the 
ce King's evil Counſellors, who carried him from his 
* Parliament ; and of the Malignants; and againſt 
* Scandalous Miniſters ; whilſt none of his old Friends 
came near him. And when they were reſoly'd no 
longer to truſt the Iſle of Wight in the hands of the 
Earl of Portland, who had been long the King's Gover- 
nour there, and had an abſolute power over the Aﬀe- 
ions of that People, They preferr'd the poor Earl of 
Pembroke to it, by an Ordinance of Parliament; who 
kindly accepted it, as a Teſtimony of their Favour; 
and ſo got into actual Rebellion, which he never in- 
tended to do. It is pĩity to ſay more of him, and leſs 
could not be ſaid to make him known. 


Tus Earl of Eſex hath been enough mention d 105 


before; his Nature, and his Underſtanding have been 
deſcrib'd; 
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deſcrib d; his former diſobligations from the Court, 
and then his Introduction into it, and afterwards his 
being dil] ced from the Office he held in it, have 
been {er forth; and there will be occaſion, hereafter; 
to renew the diſcourſe of him; and therefore it thg) 
ſaffice in this place, to ſay, that a weak Judgment, and 
ome Vanity, and much Pride, will hurry a Man into 
48 unwarrantable, and as violent Attempts, as the 
greateſt, and moſt unlimited, and inſatiable Ambition 
will do. He had no Ambition of Title, or Office, or 
ment, but only to be kindly look d upon, and 
kindly ſpoken to, and. quietly to enjoy his own For- 
and without doubt, no Man in his Nature more 

d Rebellion than he did, nor could he have 


led into it by any open and tranſparent Tem- 
pri but by a Soars d 


eme 


— 


—_— _—_— 
— — 


iſguiſes and couzenages, 
is Pride ſupplied his want of Ambition, and lie was 
to ſee any other Man more reſpected than him- 
ſelf, becauſe he thought he deſery'd it more and did 
better requite it. For he was in his Friendſhips juſt, 
and conſtant ; and would not have practiſed foully a- 
gainſt thoſe he took to be Enemies. No Man had ere- 
dit enough with him to corrupt him in point of Loyal 
ty to the King, whilſt he thought himſelf Wiſe enough 
to know what Treaſon was. But the new Doctrine 
and diſtin&tion of Allegiance, and of the King's Power 
in and out of Parliament, and the new Notions of 
Ordinances, were too hard for him, and did really 
intoxicate his Underſtanding, and made him quit his 
own, to follow Theirs, who, he thought, with'd as 
well, and judg d better chan himſelf. His Vanity diſ- 
him to be his Excellency; and his Weakneſs, 

to believe that he ſhould be the General in the Houſes, 
s well as in the Field; and be able to govern their 
Counſels, and reſtrain their Paſſions, as well as to 
Fight their Battles; and that, by this means, he ſhould | 
become the Preſerver, and not the Deſtroyer of the | 
King and Kingdom. With this ill grounded Con- | 
fidence; he Launch'd out into that Sea, where he | 
met with nothing but Rocks and Shelves, and from 
whence, he could never diſcover any fafe Port to Har- | 


bour in 5 | . | = 
had been born and bred in 


Ius Earl of Salis 
Court, and had the advantage of a deſcent from a Fa- 
ther, and à Grand- father, who had been very wiſe 
Men; and great Miniſters of State in the Eyes of Chri- 
fendom; whoſe Wiſdom and Virtues died with them, 
and their Children only inherited their Titles. He 
had been admitted of the Council to King Fames ; from 
which time he continued ſo obſequious to the Court, 
that he never fail'd in overacting all that he was re- 
quit d to do. No A& of Power was ever propoſed, 
which he did not advance, and execute his part with 
the utmoſt Rigour. No Man ſo great a Tyrant in 
his Country, or was leſs ſway d by any motives of ju- 
ſice or Honour. He was a Man of no words, except 
nn Hunting, and Hawking. In matters of State, and 
-ouncil,, He always concurr'd in what was ed | 
for the King, and cancell'd and repair'd all thoſe. 
Tranſgreſſions, by concurring in all that was pro- 
poſed againſt Him, aſſoon as any ſuch P tions 
Were made. Vet when the King went to Tork, He 
likewiſe attended upon his Majeſty; and, at that di- 
ſtance, ſeem d to have recoyer'd ſome Courage, and 
eoncurr'd\ in all Counſels which were taken to un- 
deceire the People, and to make the Tem of 
the Parliament odious to all the World. But, on a 
faddain, he cauſed his Harſes to attend him out of 
the Town, and having placed freſh ones at a diſtance, 
he fled back to London, with the expedition ſuch Men 
uſe, when they are moſt afraid; and never after de- 
wed to do any thing that was requir'd of him; and 
the War was ended; and Cromwell had put down 
the: Houſe of Peers, he got himſelf to be choſen a 
Member of the Houſe of Commons; and fat with 
, as of their own Body; and was eſteem d ac- 


ingly; | | 
Tus Earl of Warwick was of the King's Council 
doo, but was not wonder'd at for leaving the King, 
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| himſelf as obliged by that Honour, 
| bis. Majeſt 


5 9a which, he Knew, 
was conferr' x upon MD. in be: croud of thoſe whom 
| no eſteem of, or ever ta 
Tralt; ſo his buſineſs was to joyn with = | 
he ow'd his Promotion. He was a Man of a lealant, 
and Companiable Wit, and Converſation ; of an uni- 
verſal Jollity; and ſuch a licence | 
in his Actions, 


— 


in his Words, and 
| that a Man of leſs Virtue could not be 
found ont ſo that one might reaſonably have believ'd; 
that a Man ſo qualified, would not have been able to 
have contributed much to the overthrow of a Nation; 
and Kingdom. But with all theſe faults, he had great 
Authority and Credit with that People, who, in the 
beginning of the Troubles, did all the miſchief and 
by opening his doors, and making his Houſe the Ren- 
dezyous of all the Silenced Miniſters, in the time when 
there was Authority to Silence them, and ſpeading a 
good part of his Eſtate, of which he was very pro- 
algal, upon them, and by being preſent with them 
at their Deyotions, and making himſelf merry with 
them, and at them, which they diſpenſed with, He 
became the head of That Party; and got the Style 
of a Godly Man. When the King reyoked the Earl 
of Nerthumberland's Commiſſion of Admiral, He pre- 
ſently accepted the Office from the Parliament and 
never quitted their Service; and when Cromwell diſ- 
banded that Parliament, he betook himfelf to the pro- 
tection of the Protector; Married his Heir to his Daugh- 
ter; and liv d in ſo entire a Confidence, and Friend- 
ſhip with him, that when the Protector dy d, he ex- 
ceedingly lamented him. He left his Eſtate, which be- 
fore was Subject to a vaſt Debt, more improv'd and re- 
pait'd, than any Man who Tratfick'd in that deſperate 
Commodity' of Rebellion, SOT ICE „ 
Tua Earl of Huallaud had grown up under the ſha- of the Et 

dow of the Court, and had been too long a Counſellor 7 Holland. 
before, and contributed too much to the Counſels which 
had moſt prejudiced the Crown, to have declined wait- 

ing upon it, when it needed Attendance, But he choſe 

to ſtay with the Parliament; and there hath been e- 
nough ſaid of him before, and more muſt be faid here- 
>frer. And therefore it ſhall ſuffice now, to ſay, that 
there was a very froward Fate attended all, or moſt 
of the Poſterity of that Bed, from whence he and his 
Brother of Warwick had their original; though he, 

and ſome others among them, had many very good 
Parts, and excellent Endowments. - p59. 
Tus Earl of Mancheſter, of the whole Cabal, was, of the Earl 
in a thouſand reſpects, moſt unfit for the Company he Ates. 
kept. He was of a gentle, and a generous Nature; 
 civilly bred ; had Reverence and Affection for the Per- 

ſon of the King, upon whom he had attended in Spain; 
lov'd his Country with too unskilful a tenderneſs; a 

was of fo excellent a Temper, and Diſpoſition, that 

the barbarous times, and the rough parts he was forced 

to act in them, did not wipe out, or much deface thoſe 


| Marks: Inſomuch as he was never guilty of any rude- 


neſs towards thoſe he was obliged to oppreſs, but per- 
form'd always as good Offices towards his old Friends, 
and all other Perſons, as the iniquity of the Time, and 
the nature of the Employment he was in, would permit 
him todo; which kind of humanity could be imputed 
to very few. | Bos 
HE was at laſt diſmiſs'd, and remoy'd from any 
Truſt, for no other reaſon, but becauſe he was not 
Wicked enough. He married firſt into the Family of 
the Duke of Hucbingbam, and, by his Favour, and In- 
tereſt, was call d to the Houſe of Peers in the life of 
his Father; and made Baron of Kimbolton, though he 
was commonly treated and known by the Name of the 
Lord Mandevil; and was as much addicted to the ſer- 
vice of the Court as he ought to be. But the death 
of his Lady, and the Murder of that great Favourite, 
his ſecond Marriage with the Daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick, and the very narrow, and reſtrain d main- 
tenance, which he receiv'd from his Father, and which 
would in no degree defray the expences of the Court, 
forced him too ſoon to retire to a Country Life; and 
totally to abandon both the Court, and London; whi- 
ther he came very feldom in many years. * = 
1 $ 


* 


whom he had never well ſerv d; nor did he look upon 
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this retirement, the diſcountenance which his Father 
underwent at Court, the converſation of that Family 
into which he was Married, the bewitching Popula- 
rity, which flow'd upon him with a wonderful tor- 
rent, and the want of thoſe Guards which a good Edu- 
cation ſhould have ſupplied him with, by the clear No- 
tion of the Foundation of the Eccleſiaſtical, as well as 
the Civil Government, made a great impreſſion upon 
his Underſtanding ( for his Nature was never cor- 
rupted, but remain dd ſtill in it's Integtity) and made 
him believe that the Court was inclin'd to hurt, and 
eren to deſtroy the Country; and from particular In- 
ſtances to make general, and dangerous concluſions. 
They who had been always Enemies to the Church 

revail'd with him to leſſen his reverence for it, and 
feving not been well inſtructed to defend it, he yield- 
ed too eaſily to thoſe who confidently aſſaulted it; 
and thought it had great errors, which were neceſ- 
fary to be reform'd; and that all means are lawful 
to compaſs that which is neceſſary. Whereas the true 
Logick is, that the thing defir'd is not neceſſary, if 
the ways are unlawful which are propoſed to bring it 
to paſs, No Man was courted with more application, 
by Perſons of all conditions, and qualities; and his 
Perſon was not leſs acceptable to thoſe of ſteddy and 
uncorrupted Principles, than to thoſe of deprav'd in- 
clinations. And in the end, even his Piety admini- 
ſter'd ſome excuſe to him; for his Father's infirmi- 
ties, and tranſgreſſions, had ſo far expoſed him to the 
inquiſition of Juſtice, that the Son found it neceſſary 
to procure the Aſſiſtance, and Protection of thoſe who 
were ſtrong enough to violate juſtice it ſelf; and ſo 
he adhered to thoſe who were 
Father's Honour, and thereby to ſecure his own For- 
tune; and concurr'd with them in their moſt violent 
deſigns, and gave reputation to them. And the Court 
as unskilfully took an occaſion too ſoon to make him 
deſperate, by accuſing him of High Treaſon, when 
(though he might be guilty enough) he was, without 
doubt, in his Intentions, at leaſt, as innocent as any 
of the leading Men. 

Ir is ſome Evidence, that God Almighty ſaw his 
heart was not ſo malicious as the reſt, that he preſerv'd 
Him to the end of the confuſion ; when he appear'd 
as glad of the King's Reſtoration, and had heartily 
wiſh'd it long before, and very few, who had a hand 
in the contrivance of the Rebellion, gave ſo manifeſt 
tokens of Repentance as He did; and having, for 
many years, undergone the jealouſy, and hatred of 
Cromavell, as one who abominated the Murder of the 
King, and all the Barbarous proceedings againſt the 
Lives of Men in cold Blood ; the King upon his re- 
turn recciv'd him into grace and favour, which he ne- 


ver after forfeited by any undutiful behaviour. 


Of the Lord 
Say. 


Tux laſt of thoſe Counſellors which were made af- 
ter the faction prevail'd in Parliament, who were all 
made to advance an Accommodation, and who ad- 
hered to the Parliament, was the Lord Say; a Man, 
who had the deepeſt hand in the original Contrivance 
of all the Calamities which befel this unhappy King- 
dom, though he had not the leaſt thought of diſ- 
ſolving the Monarchy, and lefs of levelling the Ranks, 
and Diſtinctions of Men. For no Man yalued him- 
ſelf more upon his Title, or had more Ambition to 
make it greater, and to raiſe his Fortune, which was 
but moderate for his Title. He was of a proud mo- 
roſe, and ſullen Nature; converſed much with Books, 
having been bred a Scholar, and (though nobly born) 
a Fellow of New College in Oxford; to which he 
claim'd a right, by the Alliance he pretended to have 
from William of Wickham, the Founder ; which he 
made good by a far fetch'd Pedigree, through ſo ma- 
ny hundred years, half the time whereof extinguiſhes 
all relation of kindred. However upon that pretence, 
that College had been ſeldom without one of that 


Lord's Family. His parts were not quick, but ſo 


much above many of his own Rank, that he had al- 
ways great Credit, and Authority in Parliament; and 
the more, for taking all opportunities to oppole the 


Court; and He had, with bis Milk, ſuck d in an im- 


ſt able to defend his 


— 


placable Malice againſt the Government of the Church 
When the Duke of Buckingham, 23 to himſelf 
after his return with the Prince from Spain, to make 
himſelf Popular, by breaking that match, and to be 
gracious with the Parliament, as for a ſhort time be 
was, he reſolvd to embrace the Friendſhip of the 
Lord Shy; who was as ſollicitous to climb by that 
Ladder. But the Duke ”__ found him of too im. 
perious, and pedantical a Spirit, and to affect too dan. 
gerous mutations; and ſo caſt him off; and from that 
time he gave over any purſuit in Court, and liy'd nar. 
rowly in the Country; having converſation with ye 
few, but ſuch who had great Malignity againſt the 
Church and State, and fomented their inclinations 
and gave them inſtructions how to behaye themſelye; 
with caution, and to do their Buſineſs with moſt ſecu. 
rity; and was in truth the Pilot, that Steer'd all thoſe 
Veſſels which were freighted with Sedition to deſtroy 
the Government. 

He found always ſome way to make profeſſions ot 
duty to the King, and made ſeveral undertakings to 
do great Services, which he could not, or would nor 
make good; and made haſte to poſſeſs himſelf of any 
Preferment he could compaſs, whilſt his Friends were 
content to attend a more proper conjuncture. So he 
got the Maſterſhip of the Wards ſhortly after the he. 
ginning of the Parliament, and was as ſollicitous to 
be Treaſurer after the death of the Earl of Bedford; 
and, if he could have fatisfied bis Rancour in any de. 
gree againſt the Church, he would haye been ready 
to have carried the Prerogative as high as ever it was 
When he thought there was miſchief enough Cone, 
he would have £3 5 the current, and have diverted 
farther Fury; but he then found he had only Autho- 
rity and Credit to do hurt; none to heal the wound; 
he had given; and fell into as much Contempt with 
thoſe whom he had led, as he was with thoſe whom 
he had undone. | a 

Tus laſt of the Counſellors who ſtayed with the y; 
Parliament, was St Henry Vane ; who tad ſo much ex- 
cuſe for it, that, being thrown out of Court, he had © 
no whither elſe to go; and promis'd himſelf to be 
much made of by Them, for whoſe ſakes only he 
had brought that- infamy upon himſelf, He was of 
very ep parts by Nature, and had not cultivated 
them at all by Art; for he was Illiterate. But being 
of a ſtirring and boiſterous diſpoſition, very indu- 
ſtrious, and very bold, he ſtill wrought himſelf into 


ſome employment. He had been acquainted with the 


viciſſitudes of Court, and had undergone ſome ſevere 
Mortification, by rhe disfavour of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, in the beginning of the King's Reign. But the 
Duke was no ſooner dead (which made it believ'd that 
he had made his Peace in his life time, for the King 


was not, in a long time after, reconciled to any Man 


who was eminently in the Duke's disfavour ) but he 
was again brought into the Court, and made a Coun- 
ſellor and Controller of the Houſhold ; which place he 
became well, and was fit for, and if he had never taken 
ved poverage he might probably have continued 
a good Subject. For he had not inclination to change, 
and in his judgment he had liked the Government both 
of Church, and State; and only deſired to raiſe his 
Fortune, which was not great, and which he found 
many ways to improve. And he was wont to {ay 
“That he never had deſired other preferment ; 3 
« believ'd, that Marquis Hamilton (with whom he had 
e never kept fair quarter) when he firſt propoſed to 
te him to be Secretary of State, did it to affront him; 
«well knowing his want of Ability for the diſcharge 
© of that Office. But, without doubt, as the fatal pre- 
ferring him to that place was of unſpeakable prejudice 
to the King, ſo his receiving it was to his own de- 
ſtruction. His malice to the Earl of Strafford ( who 
had unwiſely provoked him, wantonly, and out 
contempt) tranſported him to all imaginable thoughts 
of Revenge ; which is a Gueſt, that naturally dil. 
uiets, and tortures thoſe who entertain ir, with 
the perplexities they contrive for others; and That 


diſpoſed him to ſacrifice his Honour and Faith, _ 
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his Maſter's Intereſt, that he might ruin the Earl, 
and was buried Himſelf in the ſame ruin; for which 
being juſtly chaſtiſed by the King, and turn'd out 
of his Service, he was left to his own deſpair ; and 
though he concurr'd in all the malicious deſigns a- 
gainſt the King, and againſt the Church, he grew into 


the hatred, and contempt, of thoſe who had made | 


moſt uſe of him ; and died in univerſal reproach, and 
not contemn d more by any of his Enemies, than b 


his own Son; who had been his princi 
888 en his principal Conductor 


W x now paſs to the Tranſactions in the Treaty it 
ſelf, which was in the beginning of the Year 1643. 


THE END Or TRE SIXTH Book. 
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BOOK VII. 


Mrc. III. ir. 


The heads thereof judge for reward, and the Prieſts thereof teach for hire, 
and the Prophets thereof divine for money: yet will they lean upon the Lord, 
and ſay, 1s not the Lord among us? none evil can come upon us. 


The beſt of them is as a brier;, 
the day 
perplexity. 


Mic. VII. 4. 
the moſt upright is ſharper than a thorn-hedge : 
of thy watch-men, and thy en cometh; now ſhall be their 


2 


HEN the Treaty was firſt con- 
ſented to by the two Houſes, tliey 
order d that it ſhould be upon 
the firſt dos F made by his 

1 and the firſt Propoſition 
made by Themſelves, and that 
gy thoſe ſhould be firſt concluded 
9 on, before they proceeded to 
Treat upon any of the other Propoſitions. So that the 
Committee, in the firſt place, applied themſelves to his 
Majeſty, upon his own firſt Propoſition, which was, 
That his own Revenue, Magazines, Towns, Forts, 


Land Ships, which had been taken, or kept from him 


*by Force, ſhould be forthwith reſtored to him. To 
which the Committee anſwer'd, That the two Houſes 
had made uſe of his Majeſty's own Revenue but in a 
*yefy ſmall Proportion, which in a good part had been 
*employ'd in the maintenance of his Children, ac- 
*cording to the allowance eſtabliſh'd by himſelf. And 
*the Houſes would fatisfy what ſhould remain due to 
d his Majeſty of thoſe Sums, which they had receiv'd; 
*and would leave the ſame to him for the time to come. 
And they deſired likewiſe, that his Majeſty would 
reſtore what had been taken for his uſe, upon any of 
the Bills aſſign'd to other purpoſes by ſeveral Acts of 
Parliament, or out of the proviſion made for the War 
of Ireland: That all the Arms, and Ammunition 
*taken out of his Magazines ſhould be deliver'd into 
his Stores, and whatſoever ſhould be wanting they 
*would ſupply in kind, according to the Proportions 
"they had receiv'd; but they propoſed, the Perſons, 
to whoſe charge thoſe publick Magazines ſhould be 
committed, being nominated by his Majeſty, might 
"be ſuch, as the two Houſes of Parliament might Con- 
ide in, and that his Majeſty would reſtore all ſuch 
2 Arms and Ammunition, as had been taken for his uſe, 
from the ſeveral Counties, Cities, and Towns, 
Tua the two Houſes would remove the Garri- 
ſons out of all Towns, and Forts in their hands, 


— 


* wherein there were no Garriſons before theſe Trou- 
* bles, and ſlight all Fortifications made fince that 
* time, and thoſe Towns, and Forts, to continue in the 
*{ame condition they were in before; and that thoſe 
* Garriſons ſhould not be renewed, or the Fortifications 
© repair'd without conſent of his Majeſty, and both 
* Houſes of Parliament. That the Towns, and Forts, 
*which were within the juriſdiction of the Cinque 
* Ports, ſhould be deliver d into the hands of ach a 
* Noble Perſon, as the King ſhould oppo to be War- 
*qden of the Cinque Ports, being ſuch a one as th 
* ſhould Confide in. That Portſmouth ſhould be reduced 
te to the number of the Garriſon, as was at that time 
* when the Lords and Commons undertook the cuſtody 
«of it; and that all other Forts, Caſtles, and Towns, 
ce jn which Garriſons had been kept, and had been ſince 
te the beginning of theſe Troubles taken into Their 
* care, and cuſtody, ſhould be reduced to the ſame eſta- 
te bliſhment they bad in the year 1636. and ſhould be 
ce ſo continued; and that all thoſe Towns, Forts, and 
ce Caſtles, ſhould be deliver d up into the hands of ſuch 
« Perſons of Quality, and Truſt, to be likewiſe nomi- 
ee nated by his Majeſty, as the two Houſes ſhould Con- 
« de in. That the Warden of the Cinque Ports, and 
« al Governors, and Commanders of Towns, Caſtles, 
ce and Forts, ſhould keep the ſame Towns, Caſtles, and 
« Forts, reſpectively, for the Service of his Majeſty, and 
«the ſafety of the Kingdom; and that they ſhould not 
te admit into them any Forreign Forces, or any other 
« Forces rais'd without his N Authority, and 
« Conſent of the two Houſes of Parliament; and the 
« ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavour to ſuppreſs 
« Forces whatſoever raiſcd without ſuch Authority, and 
&« Conſent; and they ſhould ſeiſe all Arms, and Amtnu- 
« nition, provided for any ſuch Forces. 

« Ty E V likewiſe propos d to the King that he would 
« remove the Garriſon out of Neu- Caſtle, and all other 
&« Towns, Caſtles, and Forts, where any Garrifons had 
« been placed by him fince theſe Troubles; and that 
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«the Fortifications might be likewiſe ſlighted, and the 
t Towns and Forts left in ſuch ſtate as they were in 
© the year 1636; and that all other Towns and Caltles 
&« in his hands, wherein there had been formerly Gar- 
« riſons, might be committed to fuch Perſons nomi- 
«nated by him, as the Houſes ſhould Confide in, and 
under ſuch Inſtructions as were formerly mention d; 
ce 1nd that the new Garriſons ſhould not be renew'd, 
© or the Fortifications repair d, without the conſent of 
*the King and both Houſes of Parliament. That the 
« Ships ſhould be deliver'd into the charge of ſuch a 
« Noble Perſon, as the King ſhould nominate to be 
«Lord High Admiral of England, and the two Houſes 
© Confide in; who ſhould receive that Office by Let- 
te ters Patents, quam diu ſe bene geſſerit, and ſhould have 
e power to nominate, and appoint all Subordinate Com- 


© manders and Officers, and have all other powers ap- 


te pertaining to the Otfice of High Admiral; which 
« Ships he ſhould employ for the defence of the King- 
&« Jom, againlt all Forreign Forces whatſocyer, and for 
«the {afeguard of Merchants, ſecuring of Trade, and 
« the guarding of Ireland, and the intercepting of all 
te ſupplies to be carried to the Rebels; and ſhould uſe 
«his utmolt endeavours to ſuppreſs all Forces, which 
ce ſhould be raiſed by any Perſon without his Majeſty's 
« Authority, and Conſent of the Lords and Commons 
«in Parliament, and ſhould ſeiſe all Arms, and Ammu- 
«nition, provided for ſupply of any ſuch Forces. 

To this Anſwer, by which they required at leaſt to 
go whole Sharers with him in his Soveraignity, the King 
replied, © That he knew nor what proportion of his 
«Revenue had been made ufe of by his two Houſes, 
te hut he had realon to believe, if much of it had not 
*been uſed, very much remain d ſtill in their hands; 
e his whole Revenue being ſo ſtopp'd, and ſeiſed on, 
ce hy the orders of one or both Houſes, even to the 
6 taking of his Money out of his Exchequer, and Mint, 
and Bonds (forced from his Cofferers Clerk) for the 
e Proviſions of his Houſhold ; that very little had come 
te to his uſe for his own ſupport, but he would be well 
te contented to allow whatſoever had been employed in 
* the maintenance of his Children, and to receive the 
* Arrears due to himſelf, and to be ſure of his own for 
«the future. He was likewiſe willing to reſtore all Mo- 
* nies taken for his uſe, by any Authority from him, 
* upon any Bills aſhgn'd to other purpoſes, being aſ- 
*ſured he had recciv'd very little or nothing that way: 
«© 1nd he expected likewiſe, that ſatisfaction ſhould * 
te made by them for all thoſe ſeveral vaſt ſums, receiv d, 
*and diverted to other purpoſes, by orders of one or 
* both Houſes, which ought to have been paid by the 
ce Act of Pacification to his Subjects of Scotland, or em- 
*ploy'd for the diſcharge of the debts of the King- 
* dom; or, by other Acts of Parliament, for the relief 
cf his poor Proteſtant Subjects in Irelaud, For what 
*concern'd his Magazines, he was content that all the 
c Arms, and Ammunition, taken out of his Magazines, 
te which did remain in the hands of both Houſes, or of 
* Perſons employ'd by them, ſhould be, as ſoon as the 
*Treaty was concluded, deliver d into the Tower of 
London; and that whatſoever ſhould be wanting of 
the Proportions taken by them ſhould be ſupplied by 
*them, with all convenient ſpeed in kind; which, he 
ce aid, ſhould be committed to, and continued in, the 
* Cuſtody of the ſworn Officers, to whoſe places the 
*{ame belong'd: and if any of thoſe Officers had al- 
©* ready forfeited, or hercafter ſhould forfeit that Truſt, 
*by any miſdemeanours, his Majeſty would by no 
te means defend them from the Juſtice of the Law, 
That he always intended to reſtore ſuch Arms, and 
* Ammunition, which he had been compell'd to rake 
*from any Perſons, and Places, when his own had been 
*taken from him; and would make them recompence 
as ſoon as his own Stores were reſtored to him. 

To whatſoever they propoſed for the ſlighting all 
*«Fortifcations, and reducing all Garriſons, which had 
*been made ſince the beginning of the Troubles, and 
leaving them in the State they were before, the King 
* fully, and abſolutely conſented ; and that the old 
c Caſtles, and Garriſons, ſhould be reduced to their An- 
*cicat proportion, and eſtabliſhment; but for the Go- 
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©* vernours, and Commanders of them, he ſaid, that the 
* Cinque Ports were already in the Cuſtody of a Noble 
Perſon, againſt whom he knew no jult exception, and 
* who had ſuch a legal intereſt therein, that he could 
*not, with Juſtice, remove him from it, until ſome ſuf. 
* ficient cauſe were made appear to him: but he was 
*yery willing, if he ſhould at any time be found guil- 
«ty of any thing that might make him unworthy of 
*that Truſt, that he might be proceeded againſt ac- 
* cording to the Rules of Juſtice. That the Govern. 
cement of the Town of Portſmouth, and all other Forts, 
«Caſtles, and Towns, as were formerly kept by Gar. 
< riſons, ſhould be put into the hands of ſuch Perſons, 
ce againft whom no juſt exceptions could be made; all 
te of them being, before theſe Troubles, by Letters Pa- 
*tents granted to ſeveral Perſons, againſt any of whom 
*he knew not any exceptions, who ſhould be remoy'd 
e if juſt cauſe ſhould be given for the ſame, The War- 
ce den of the Cinque Ports, and all other Goyernours, 
ce and Commanders of the Towns, and Caſtles, ſhould 
keep their Charges, as by the Law they ought to do, 
*and for the King's Service, and ſafety of the King. 
*dom; and they ſhould not admit into any of them 
*Forreign Forces, or other Forces raiſed, or brought 
*into them contrary to the Law; but ſhould uſe their 
e utmoſt endeayours to ſuppreſs ſuch Forces, and ſhould 
<feifc all Arms, and Ammunition, which by the Lays, 
* and Statutes of the Kingdom, they ought to ſeiſe. 
To that part which concern'd the Ships, the King 
told them, That he expected his own Ships ſbould be 
*deliver'd to him, as by the Law they ought to be; 
«and that when he ſhould think fit to nominate a Lord 
High Admiral of England, it ſhould be ſuch a Perſon 
*againſt whom no juſt exception could be made; and 
ce if any ſhould be, he would always leave him to his 
«due Tryal, and Examination; and he would grant 
ce his Office to him by ſuch Letters Patents, as had been 
ce uſed. In the mean time he would govern the Ad- 
ce miralty by Commiſſion, as had been in all times ac- 
*cuſtom'd; and whatſoever Ships ſhould be ſet out by 
*Him or his Authority, ſhould be employ'd for the 


te whatſoever, for the Safeguard of Merchants, Securing 
of Trade, Guarding of Ireland, and the intercepting 
© of all Supplies to be carried to the Rebels; and th 
ce ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to ſuppreſs all 
Forces, which ſhould be raiſed, by any Perſon what- 
ce ſoever, againſt the Laws and Statutes of the King- 
dom, and to ſeiſe all Arms and Ammunition provided 
« for the ſupply of any ſuch Forces. 

It is evident to all Men where the difference now 
lay between them, being whether the King would re- 
ſerve the diſpoſal of thoſe Offices and Places of Truſt 
to Himſelf, which all Kings had enjoy'd, and was in- 
deed a part of his Regality, or whether he would be 
content with ſuch a Nomination, as, being to pals, and 
depend upon their approbation, no Man ſhould ever 
be admitted to them, who was nominated by Him. 
The Committee, upon his Majeſty's Anſwer, deſir'd ta 
know, © whether he did intend, that both Houſes ſhould 
* expreſs their Confidence of the Perſons, to whoſe 
*truit thoſe Places were to be committed; for that 
*they were directed by their Inſtructions, that, if bis 
* Majeſty was pleaſed to aſſent thereunto, and to no- 
e minate Perſons of Quality to receive the charge of 
e them, that they ſhould certify it to both Houſes of 
Parliament, that thereupon they might expreſs their 
„Confidence in thoſe Perſons, or humbly deſire his 
* Majeſty to name others, none of which Perſous to 
© be remov'd during three years next enſuing, without 


*ſhould be ſo remoy'd, or die within that ſpace, the 
Perſons, to be put in their Places, to be ſuch, as the 
*two Houſes ſhould confide in. The King anſwer d, 
That he did not intend, that the Houſes ſhould ex- 
e preſs Their Confidence of the Perſons, to whoſe Truſt 
* thoſe Places ſhould be committed, but only that they 
* ſhould have liberty, upon any juſt exception, to pro- 
*ceed againſt any ok Perſons according to Law; his 


© Majeſty being reſoly'd not to protect them againſt the 
Publick Juſtice. When any of the Places ſhould be 


vold, 
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avoid; he well knew the Nomination, and free Ele- 
gion of thoſe, who ſhould ſucceed, to be a right be- 
«longing to, and inherent in his Majeſty; and having 
been enjoy'd by all his Royal Progenitors, He could 
« not believe his well affected Subjects deſir d to limit 
«him in that Right; and deſir d they would be ſatiſ- 
«fed with this Anſwer, or give him any reaſons to al- 
«er his Reſolution, and he would comply with them. 

Tx v told him, © There could be no good and firm 
«Peace hoped for, if there were not a cure found out 
«for the Fears and jealouſies; and they knew none 
« ſure, but this which They had propoſed. The King 
reply'd, © That he rather expected reaſons grounded 
« ,non Law, to have ſhew'd him, by the Law, that he 
«had not that Right he pretended, or that They had 
% Right Superior to His, in what was now in que- 
«tion; or that they would have ſhew'd him ſome le- 
« oa] reaſon, why the Perſons truſted by him were in- 
« capable of ſuch a Truſt; than that they would only 
«have inſiſted upon Fears, and Jcalquſies, of which as 
«he knew no ground, ſo he muſt be 2 of the 
«Cure, That the Argument they uſed might extend 
to the depriving him of, or at leaſt ſharing with him 
«in, all his juſt Regal Power; ſince Power, as well as 
«Forces, might be the object of Fears and Jealouſies, 
«nd there would be always a Power left to hurt, 
«whillt there was any left to protect and defend. He 
told them, © If he had as much inclination, as he had 
«more right, ro Fears and Jealouſies, he might with 
«more reaſon have inſiſted upon an addition of Power, 
«3; a Security to enable him to keep his Forts, when 
«he had them, fince it appear'd it was not ſo great, 
«hut that they had been able to take them from him, 
«than they to make any difficulty to reſtore them to 
« him in the ſame caſe they were before. But, he ſaid, 
« 15 he was himſelf content with, ſo, he took God to 
« Virneſs, his greateſt deſire was, to obſerve always 
«2nd maintain the Law of the Land; and expected 
«the ſame from his Subjects; and believ'd the mutual 
« obſervance of that Rule, and neither of them to fear 
hat the Law fear'd not, to be; on both parts, a bet- 
«er Cure for that dangerous Diſeaſe of Fears and Jea- 
*Jouſies, and a better means to eſtabliſh a happy and 
perpetual Peace, than for him to diveſt himſelf of 
*thoſe Truſts, which the Law of the Land had ſettled 
in the Crown alone, to preſerve the Power, and Digni- 
ty of the Prince, for the better Protection of the Sub- 
*7e&, and of the Law, and to avoid thoſe dangerous 
ediſtractions, which the Intereſt of any Sharers with 
him, would have infallibly produced. 

Tu Committee neither offer d ro Anſwer his Ma- 
jelty's Reaſons, nor to oppoſe other Reaſons to weigh 
againſt them; but only ſaid, That they were Com- 
*manded by their Inſtructions, to inſiſt upon the de- 
©fires of both Houſes formerly expreſs d. To which 
*the King made no other Anſwer, than that he con- 
*ceiv'd it all the juſtice in the World for him to inſiſt, 
"that what was by Law his own, and had been contrary 
*to Law taken from him, ſhould be fully reſtored to 


him, without conditioning to impoſe any new limi- 


"tations upon Him, or his Miniſters, which were not 
formerly requir'd from them by the Law; and he 
thought it moſt unreaſonable, to be preſs'd to di- 
*miniſh his own juſt Rights Himſelf, becauſe others 
*had violated ul uſurped them. This was the ſum 
of what paſs d in the Treaty upon that Propoſition. 

To the firſt Propoſition of the two Houſes, © That 
«his Majeſty would be pleaſed to disband his Armies, 
Vas they likewiſe would be ready to disband all their 
Forces, which they had raiſed, and that he would be 
"pleaſed to return to his Parliament: The King an- 
"lwer'd, «That he was as ready and willing that all 
Armies ſhould be disbanded, as any Perſon whatſo- 
never; and conceiy'd the belt way to it, would be a 
: happy and ſpeedy concluſion of the preſent Treaty; 
„ which, if both Houſes would contribute as much as 
He would do to it, would be ſuddainly effected. And 
3 He defir'd nothing more than to ® with his two 
i Houſes, ſo He would repair thither aſſoon as he could 

poſſibly do it with his Honour and Safety. 


Tux Committee ask d him, “If by a happy and 


— 
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«ſpeedy concluſion of the preſent Treaty, he intended 
a concluſion upon the two firſt Propoſitions; or a con- 
cluſion of the Treaty in all the Propoſitions of both 
*parts. The King, who well knew it would be very 
ungracious to deny the disbanding of the Armies, eil 
all the Propoſitions were agreed, ſome whereof would 
require much time, anſwer d, That he intended ſuch 
*a concluſion of, or in the Treaty, as there might be 
*a clear evidence to Himſelf, and his Subjects, of a 
te future Peace, and no ground left for the continuance, 
*or growth of thoſe bloody Diſſenſions; which, hc 
ce doubted not, might be obtain'd, if both Houſes would 
e conſent that the Treaty ſhould proceed without far- 
*ther interruption, or limitation of days. They ask d 
him, What he intended ſhould be a clear evidence 
to him, and his good Subjects, of a future Peace, and 
*no ground left for the continuance, and growth of 
*thole bloody diſſenſions? His Majeſty told them, 
If the concluſion of the preſent Treaty upon his firſt 
Propoſition, and the firſt Propoſition of both Houſes, 
*ſhould be ſo full, and perfectly made, that the Law 
* of the Land might have a full, * and uninterrupted 
*courle, for the defence, and preſervation of the Rights 
*of his Majeſty, and of themſelves, and the reſt of his 
Subjects, there would be thence a clear evidence to 
*Him, and all Men, of a future Peace; and it would 
be ſuch a concluſion as he intended, never meaning 
*that both Armies ſhould remain undisbanded until 
the Propoſitions on both ſides were fully concluded. 
To the other clauſe of their own Propoſition concern- 
ing the King's return to the Parliament, they ſaid, 
They had no Inſtructions to treat upon it; which the 
King much wonder'd at; and finding that they had 
no other Authority to Treat, or Debate what was ne- 
_ to be done in order to disbanding, but only to 
preſs him to appoint a day for the actual disbanding ; 
and that the Forces in the North, where he had a great 
Army, and they had none, might be firſt disbanded, 
he endeavour d to draw them to ſome Propoſitions up- 
on his Return to the Parliament; from whence ex- 

dients would naturally reſult, if they purſued that 
. which would conclude a general Peace. And 
it ſeem d very ſtrange, that, after ſo many diſcourſes 
of the King's abſence from the Houſes, from whence 
they had taught the People to believe that moſt of the 
preſent Evils flow'd, and proceeded, when a Treaty was 
now enter'd upon, and that was a part of their own 
firſt Propoſition, that their Committee ſhould have no 
Inſtructions, or Authority to Treat upon it. After this, 
they receiv'd new Inſtru&ions, © To declare to his Ma- 
e jeſty the deſire of both Houſes, for his coming to his 
ce Parliament; which, they faid, they had often ex- 
* preſs d with full offers of ſecurity to his Royal Per- 
ce ſon, agreeable to their Duty and Allegiance, and the 
* knew no cauſe why he might not repair thither with 
« Honour, and Safety. When the King found he could 
not engage them in that Argument to make any par- 
ticular Overture, or Invitation to him; and that the 
Committee, who expreſs d willingneſs enough, had not 
in truth the leaſt power ro promote, or contribute to 
an accommodation, leſt they ſhould make the People 
believe, that he had a defire to continue the War, 4 
cauſe he conſented not to their Propoſition of disband- 
ing the Armies, he ſent this Meſſage, by an expreſs of 
his own, to the two Houſes, after he had firſt commu- 
nicated it to their Committee. 


Oxford April 12 1643. 


«T9 ſhew to the whole World, how carneſtly his Hs Majefy' 


8 Mey longs for Peace, and that no ſucceſs ſhall 
cc ma 
« other end, or for any longer time, than that, and un- 
ce til, things may be ſo ſcttled, as that the Law may 
« have a full, free, and uninterrupted courſe, for the 
t Defence, and Preſervation of the Rights of his Ma- 
jeſty, both Houſes, and his good Subjects: 

1. Ass OO as his Majeſty is ſatisfied in his firſt 


te Propoſition, concerning his own Revenue, Magazines, - 
« Ships, and Forts, in which he deſires nothing, bur® 


«that the juſt, known, legal Rights of his Majeſty (de- 
« ygly'd to him from his Progenitors) and of the Perſons 
EEE e truſted 


Meſſage to 
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e him deſire the continuance of his Army to any NN of 
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© truſted by him, which have violently been taken from 
«both, be reſtor'd unto him, and unto them; unleſs 
te any juſt and legal exception againſt any of the Per- 
« ſons truſted by him (which are yet unknown to his 
e Majeſty) can be made appear to him: 

2. Ass OO as all the Members of both Houſes 
te ſhall be reſtor'd to the ſame capacity of Sitting, and 
te Voting in Parliament, as they had upon the firſt of 
January 1641; the ſame, of right, belonging unto 
«them by their Birth- rights, and the free Election of 


te thoſe that ſent them; and having been Vored from | 


te them for adhering to his Majeſty in theſe diſtraQions; 
* his Majeſty not intending that this ſhould extend 
tc either to the Biſhops, whoſe Votes have been taken 
ce away by Bill, or to ſuch, in whole * upon new 
c Writs, new Elections have been made: 

3. Ass OO as his Majeſty, and both Houſes, may 
te he ſecur'd from ſuch Tumultuous Aſſemblies, as to 
te the great breach of the Privileges, and the high diſ- 


ce honour of Parliaments, have formerlyAfſembled about 


te both Houſes, and awd the Members of the ſame; and 
*occaſion'd two ſeveral Complaints from the Lords 
«Houſe, and two ſeveral deſires of that Houſe to the 
* Houſe of Commons, to joyn in a Declaration againſt 
*them ; the complying with which deſire might have 
prevented all theſe miſerable diſtractions, which have 
*enſued ; which ſecurity, his Majeſty conceives, can 
* be only ſettled by wh 067 ne. the Parliament to ſome 
* other place, at the leaſt twenty Miles from London, 
*the choice of which his Majeſty leaves to both Houſes: 

« H 1s Majeſty will moſt chearfully and readily con- 
ce ſent that both Armies be immediately disbanded, and 
give a preſcnt meeting to both his Houſes of Parlia- 
© ment at the time, and place, at, and to which, the 
te Parliament ſhall be agreed to be Adjourn'd : His Ma- 
* jeſty being moſt confident, that the Law will then re- 
e cover due Credit and Eſtimation; and that upon a 
te free Debate, in a full and peaccable Convention of 
te Parliament, ſuch proviſions will be made againſt Se- 
* ditious Preaching, and Printing againſt his Majeſty, 
te and the eſtabliſh'd Laws, which have been one of the 
© chief cauſes of the preſent diſtractions, and ſuch care 
* ill be taken concerning the legal, and known Rights 
* of his Majeſty, and the . and Liberty of his 
Subjects, that whatſoever hath been publiſh'd, or done, 
tej n or by colour of any illegal Declaration, Ordinance, 
* or Order of one or both Houſes, or any Committee 
e of either of them, and particularly the power to raiſe 
* Arms without his Majeſty's conſent, will be in ſuch 
* manner recalled, diſclaimed , and provided againſt, 
© that no ſeed will remain for the like to ſpring out of 
cc for the future, to diſturb the Peace of the Kingdom, 
te and to endanger the very being of it. And in ſuch 
* Convention his Majeſty is refolv'd, by his readineſs 
*ro conſent to whatſoever ſhall be propoſed to him, 
„by Bill, for the real good of his Subjekts (and parti- 
*cularly for the better diſcovery, and ſpeedier Con- 
cc viction of Recuſants; for the Education of the Chil- 
* dren of Papiſts by Proteſtants in the Proteſtant Re- 
*ligion ; for the prevention of practices of Papiſts 
te againſt the State; and the due Execution of the Laws, 
«and true Levying of the Penalties againſt them) to 
* make known to all the World, how cauſeleſs thoſe 
* Fears, and .Jealouſfics have been, which have been 
*raiſed againſt him; and by that, ſo diſtracted this mi- 
*ſerable Kingdom. And if this offer of his Majeſty 
ce be not conſented to (in which he asks nothing for 


* which there is not apparent Juſtice on his fide, and 


ein which he defers many things highly concerning 
* both Himſelf, and People, till a full, and peaceable 
Convention of Parliament, which in Juſtice he might 
*now require) his Majeſty is confident, that it will 
*then appear to all the World, not only who is moſt 
s defirous of Peace, and whoſe fault it is that both Ar- 
© mies are not now disbanded ; but who have been the 
te true and firſt cauſe, that this Peace was ever inter- 
e rupted, or thoſe Armies raiſed, and the beginning, 
* or continuance of the War; and the deſtruction, and 
* deſolation of this poor Kingdom (which is too likely 
eto enſue) will not, by the moſt intereſted, paſſionate, 
« or prejudicate Perſon, be imputed to his Majeſty. 


| touch'd before. For, beſides that the ſtirring and Active 


To this Meſſage the two Houſes return d no An 
{wer to the King, but requir'd the Committee to ny 
turn to Weſtminſter (having been in Oxford with his Ma- 
jeſty juſt twenty days) with ſuch poſitive circumſtance; 
that the Houſe of Commons enjoyn'd Their Member; 
to begin their Journey the ſame day; which the 
obey d; though it was ſo late, that they were forced 
to very inconvenient Accommodations; and at their 
return, ſome of them were look d upon with great fes. 
louſy ; as Perſons engaged by the King, and difin. 
clin'd to the Parliament; and this Jealouſy preyail 
ſo far, that M* Martin open'd a Letter from the Ea! 
of Northumberland to his own Lady, preſuming he ſhould 
therein have diſcover'd ſome combination; ard this 
inſolence was not diſliked. 

M an y were of opinion, that the King was too {. 
vere in this Treaty, and inſiſted too much upon what 
is his own by Right, and Law; and that if he would 
have diſtributed Offices and Places liberally to particu- 
lar Men, which had been a condeſcenſion in Policy to 
be ſubmitted to, he might have been repoſſeſs d of his 
own Power. And I have heard this alledg'd by many, 
who at that time were extremely violent againſt all 
ſuch Artifices. The Committee themſelves (who at 
that time perfectly abhorr'd the proceedings of the 
Parliament, or rather the power, and ſuperiority of the 
Earl of Eſſex) ſcem'd exceedingly deſirous of ſuch an 
accommodation, as all good Men deſir'd; and to be- 
lieve, that if the King would have condeſcended ſo 
far, as to nominate the Earl of Northumberland to he 
Lord High Admiral, that it would have made ſo great 
a diviſion in the Houſes, that the Treaty would have 
been continued, and his Majeſty been {{risfied in all 
the other Propoſitions. And the Earl of Northumber- 
land, to private Friends, did make as full Profeſſions 
of future Service to his Majeſty, and as ample Re- 
cognitions of paſs'd Errors, and Miſtakes, as could rea- 
ſonably be expected from a wary Nature, before he 
could be ſure what reception ſuch Profeſſions, and Vous 
would find. But the King thought the Power and In- 
tereſt of that Committee would be able to do little, 
if it could not prevail for the enlarging the time of the 
Treaty, in which they ſeem d heartily to engage them- 
ſelves. And he was reſolv d at leaſt to have a probable 
Aſſurance of the concluſion, before he would offer ſuch 
conceſſions, as taking no effect, might prove prejudi- 
cial ro him ; As particularly, the nominating the Earl 
of Northumberland to be Admiral (though he would wil- 
lingly have done it, at the price and pledge of an Ho- 
nourable Peace) would have diſcontented all who had, 
how unreaſonably ſoever, promiſed themſelves that 
preferment; and many would have imputed it to an 
unſeaſonable eaſineſs (from which impuration it con- 
cern'd the King, at that time, as much to purge him- 
ſelf, as of unmercifulneſs and revenge) upon promiſes, 
and hopes, to have readmitted a Man to a charge, and 
truſt, he had fo fatally betray'd, and broken againſt 
as ſolemn promiſes, and obligations, at the leaſt, 5 
he could now enter into; and therefore it concern d 
the King to be ſure of ſome advantage, in lieu of this 
viſible hazard, 

I Am one of thoſe who do believe that this obligs 
tion, at this time, lay d upon the Earl of Northumber- 
land, with ſuch other circumſtances of kindneſs, as would 
have been fit to accompany it, would have met real g1#- 
titude, and faithfulneſs in him (for as, originally, he 
had, Iam perſwaded, no evil purpoſes againſt the King; 
ſo he had now ſufficient diſdain and indignation againk 
thoſe who got him to tread their Ways, when he had 
not their Ends) and that it would have made ſome 
rent and diviſion in the two Houſes (which could not 
but have produced ſome benefit to the King) and that 
it might probably have procured ſome few days addi. 
tion for the continuance of the Treaty; the avow'® 
ground of denying it, being, becauſe the King had not, 
in the leaſt degree, conſented to any one thing pro” 
poſed by them: but, I confeſs, I cannot entertain a? 
imagination, that it would have produced a Peace, ot 
given the King any advantage, or benefit in the War 
what inconvenience it might have produced hath been 


Party, 


0 
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Army from Windſor, and ſat down before Reading; which Tv Ear! 
preparation would not have been ſo exactly made, and Y Ker 
the reſolution ſo punctually taken, if they had meant 4 8 
any reaſonable conceſſions from the King ſhould have Reading 
fruſtrated that vaſt charge, and determin'd all farther 2,4 


l ing the laſt 
Contentions, The Earl had never before been in the 4 #f the 
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party, who carried on the War, were neither gracious 
to the Earl of Northumberland, nor He to them, their 
Favourite at Sea being then the Earl of Warwick, who 
had the poſſeſſion of the Fleet, and whom alone the 
believ d fit to be truſted with the Navy; whoever calls 
to mind what was done in the Houſes, during the time 


of the Treaty, and by Their directions; that by their 
own Authority they directed all the Lands of Biſhops, 
Deans and Chapters, to be ſequeſter'd, and inhibited 
their Tenants to pay any Rent to them; that under 
pretence of ſearching for Arms, and taking away ſuper- 
ſtitious Pictures, they cauſed the Queen's Chapel at 
Somerſet Houſe (where ſhe was to excerciſe her deyo- 
tion, if they ever meant ſhe ſhould return again to 
London) to moſt licenciouſly rifled ; in which Li- 
cenſe with impunity, her Lodgings were plunder'd, and 
all her furniture, and goods of valuc taken away and 
imbezell'd ; that there was an Order made in the Houſe 
of Commons, when They ſent Their Meſſengers every 
day to Oxford without any Formality, or Controul , 
« That whatſoever Perſon ſhould come from Oxford, or 
« any part of the King's Army to London, or the parts 
«adjacent, without the Warrant of both Houſes of 1 Par- 
«1jament, or of the Lord General the Earl of Eſſex, 
«he ſhould be apprehended as a Spy and Intelligencer, 
and be procceded againſt according to the rules and 
grounds of War; by Virtue of which Order of the 
Houſe of Commons only, and without any communi- 
cation that notice might be taken of it, a Servant of 
the King's, for diſcharging the duty of his place, was 
executed; which ſhall be anon remember'd; all which 
except the execution of that Man, was tranſacted during 
the time of the Treaty at Oxford. 

WroSOEVER remembers the other Propoſition 
upon which the Treaty was founded, and the Bills then 
preſented to the King for his Royal Aſſent; that there 
was no unreaſonable thing demanded in the nineteen 
Propoſitions, which was not comprehended in theſe 
fourteen, and many additions made that were not in 
the former; that they demanded the total abolition 
and extirpation of Arch-Biſhops, Biſhops, Deans, and 
Chapters, and the whole frame of the Government of 
the Church; and another Bill for the calling an Aſſem- 
bly of Divines, nominated by themſelves ( which was 
a preſumption, as contrary to the Policy and Govern- 
ment of the Kingdom, as the moſt extravagant Act they 
had done) conſiſting of Perſons the moſt deeply en- 
gaged in the moſt unwarrantable Acts that had been 
done; and yet his Majeſty was requir'd to promiſe to 
| pals ſuch other Bills for ſettling of Church Govern- 
ment, as, upon conſultation with that Aſſembly of Di- 
vines, ſhould be reſolv d on by both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment: That all the other Bills then preſented to the 
King for his Royal Aſſent, and inſiſted on, by their 
fourth Propoſition, though they had ſpecious and po- 
pular Titles, contain'd many Clauſes in them contrary 
to common Equity, and the Right of the Subject, and 
introduced proceedings very difterent from the known 
Juſtice of the Kingdom; and therefore, beſides the 
time and circumſtances of the paſſing thoſe Acts (when 
the Nation was in blood } not like to meet with his 
ys Approbation; I ſay, whoſoever remembers, 
and conſiders all this (to ſay nothing of the limitations 
by which their Committee were bound, without any 
Power of debating, or other capacity than to deliver 
the Reſolutions of the two Houſes, and to receive the 
King's Anſwer, which might as effectually have been 

one, by any one ſingle ordinary Meſſenger) cannot, 
conceive, believe, that the King's conſenting to make 
any one Perſon among them High Admiral of England, 
would have been a means to have reſtored the King- 
dom to a preſent Peace, and the King to his juſt Rights 
and Authority, And if all theſe conſiderations be not 
ufficient to render that ſuppoſition improbable, that, 
which follows next in order of Story, will abundantly 
confute it. | 
F Ox Saturday the 15th of April, which was the very 
w on which the Treaty expir'd at Oxford, being the 
of the twenty days which were firſt aflign'd, and 
© Which no importunity of the King's could procure 
an Addition, the Earl of Eſex march'd with his whole 


Victual, with which they were a 


head of fo gallant an Army, which conſiſted of about 


ſixteen thouſand Foot, and above three thouſand Horſe, 
in as good an Equipage, and ſupplied with all things 
neceſſary for a Siege, as could be expected from an 
Enemy which knew no wants, and bal the Command 
of the Tower of London, and all other Stores of the 
Kingdom. In the Town were above three thouſand 
Foot, and a Regiment of Horſe conſiſting of near three 
hundred; the Fortifications were very mean to endure 
a form d Siege, being made only to ſecure a Winter 
Quarter, and never intended for a ſtanding Garriſon. 
And it is very true, that it was reſoly'd at a Council of 
War at Oxford,“ That before the end of April (before 
which time it was conceiv d the Enemy would not ad- 
venture to take the Field) © Sr Arthur Aſton ſhould 
* ſlight thoſe Works, and draw off his Garriſon to the 
«King; and that which made it leſs able to bear a 
Siege, than the weakneſs of their Works, was their want 
of Ammunition ; for they had not forty Barrels of 
Powder; which could have held a brisk and a daring 
Enemy but a ſhort time. And as this defe& proceeded 
not from want of foreſight, ſo it was not capable of 
being ſupplicd, at leaſt in that proportion as was wor- 
thy the name of a Supply. For the King had no Port 
nor Friend, by which he could bring Ammunition to 
Oxford ; neither had he been yet able to ſet up any 


Manufacture for any conſiderable ſupply. So that what 


he brought up with him after the Battle of Edge- bill, 
which was the remainder of the four hundred Barrels 
brought by the Ship call'd the Providence, before the ſet- 
ting up of his Standard, had ſery'd for all his expedi- 
tions, being diſtributed into the ſeveral Garriſons; and 
was {till to furniſh all his growing occaſions; and that 
Magazine now at Reading (which was no greater than 
is before mention'd) was yet double to what was in an 
other place, Oxford only excepted; wherein, at this 
time, there was not above one hundred Barrels of Pow- 
der, and in no one place Match proportionable to that 
little Powder: And this defect is wholly to be imputed 
to the lownels, and ſtreightneſs of the King's Condi- 
tion; for there was no want of induſtry, but all ima- 
ginable care and pains taken to prevent and ſupply it. 
NoTwiTHSTANDING all theſe difficulties, the 
Town look'd upon the Enemy with Courage and Con- 
tempt enough; and to ſay the truth, both Officers and 
Soldiers were as good, as in the infancy of a War could 
be expected; and they had no L0G” of want of 
undantly ſtored. The 
Soldiers without, were for the moſt part, newly levied, 
and few of their Officers acquainted with the way and 
order of Aſſaulting Towns; and this was the firſt Siege 
that happen'd in England. 1 the firſt ſitting down 
before it, after they had taken a full View of the 
Ground, their General adviſed with his Council of War, 
in what manner, he ſhould proceed, whether by As- 
fault, or Approach; in which there was great diverſity 
of opinions. The Works were weak; the Number 
cc of the Aſſailants ſufficient; all materials in readineſs; 
ce they believ'd the Soldiers in the Town full of Appre- 
ce henſions, and a very conſiderable Party of the Inha- 
ce hitants diſaffected to the Garriſon, who in the time 
ce of a Storm would be able to beget a great diſtraction. 
© They might be able to Storm it in ſo many places at 
ec once, that the number of the Soldiers within would 
ce not be able to defend all; and if they prevail'd in any 
“One, their whole Body of Horſe might enter, and be 
ce immediately Maſters of the Town. If they prevail'd 
te this way, their Army would have that Reputation, 
ce and carry that terrour with it, that no power of the 
ce King's would hereafter be able to abide it; but they 
might march over the Kingdom, and ſubdue every 
« part of it; whereas if they delayed their work, and 
* proceeded by way of Approach, theſe in the Town 
« would recover heart, and after they had digeſted 


«the preſent Fears and apprehenſions, contemn their 
Kkkka | danger; 
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danger; and their own Soldiers, who were yet freſh 
te and vigorous, would every day abate in Courage, and 
te their Numbers in a few weeks leſſen as much by fick- 
te neſs and duty, as they ſhould probably do by an Aſ- 
te ſault. On the other hand it was objected, © That the 
* Army conſiſted moſt of new Levies (and in truth there 
were not, of all that gallant Army that was at Edge-hill, 
among the Foot, three thouſand Men) © Who would 
ce be hardly brought to begin upon ſo deſperate Service; 
c that it was the only Army the Parliament had, upon 
* which all their hopes, and welfarc depended; an if, 
«in the Spring, it ſhould receive an Eminent foil, they 
ce would not recover their Courage again all the Sum- 
*mer. That they were not only to look upon the 
© taking of Reading, but, purſuing that in a reaſonable 
«way, to keep themſelyes in a poſture and condition 
«to end the War by a Battle with all the King's Forces; 
«which would no doubt apply themſelves to their re- 
lief; and no place under Heaven could be ſo com- 
* modious for them to try their Fortune in, as That. 
<« Whereas if they ſhould haſtily engage themſelves 1 
con an Aſſault, and receive a Repulſe, and ſhould be 
ce afterwards forced to riſe to Fight with the King, 
ce they ſhould never make their Men ſtand; and then 
«their Cauſe was loſt. As for the danger of Sickneſs 
among the Soldicrs, who were not acquainted with 
hardſhip, it was urged, That though it were earlier 
ein the year than the Armies uſually march'd into the 
«Field, yet they had much better accommodation and 
te proviſion than Armies uſe to have; their Horle (to 
«whom that time of the year is commonly moſt ha- 
ce -ardous, through the want of Forrage) being plen- 
*tifully provided for with Hay and Oats by the bene- 
*fit o the River, and all ſupplies being ſent for the 
* Foot out of London. 

AND in truth 'tis hardly credible what vaſt quantities 
(belides the Proviſions made in a very regular way b 
the Commiſſioners) of excellent Victual ready dreſs d, 
were every day ſent in Waggons and Carts from London 
to the Army, upon the voluntary contributions from 
private Families, according to their Affections to the 
good Work in hand: the Common People being per- 
{waded, that the taking of Reading would deſtroy all 
the King's hopes of an Army; and that it would be 
taken in very few days. Upon theſe Arguments and 
Debates (in which all theſe reaſons were conſider d on 
both ſides) the Major part of the Council inclined, and 
with that the General complied, to purſue the buſineſs 
by Approach. It was reported, that the Officers of 
Horſe in the Council were all for a Storm, and the Foot 
Officers for approaching. The chief Care and Over- 
fight of the Approaches was committed to Philip Skip- 
pon, a Man often mention'd in the firſt part of this Hi- 
ſtory, who had been an old Officer, and of good expe- 
rience in the low Countries, and was now made Ser- 
jeant- Major-General of the Army, by the abſolute power 
of the two Houſcs; and without the chearful concur- 
rence of the Earl of Eſex; though Str Fohn Merrick , 
who had executed that place by his Lordſhip's choice 
from the beginning, was preferr'd to be General of the 
Ordnance. | | 

Tu Approaches advanced very faſt, the ground 
being in all places as fit for that work as could be, and 
the Town lying ſo low, that they had eaſily raiſed ma- 
ny Batteries, from whence they ſhot their Cannon into 
the Town at a ncar diſtance, but without any conf1- 
derable execution; there being fewer loſt by that Ser- 
vice, than will be belicy'd, and but one man of Note, 
Lieutenant Colonel D' Ews a young Man of notable 
Courage, and Vivacity, who had his Leg ſhot off by a 
Cannon Bullet, of which he ſpeedily and very chear- 
fully died. From the Town there were frequent Sallies 
with good Succeſs; and very many Soldiers, and ſome 
Officers, of the Enemy were kill'd ; more, hurt; who 
were ſent to Hoſpitals near London; and thoſe that were 
ſent to London, as many Cart-Loads were, were brought 
in the night, and diſpoſed with great ſecrecy, that the 
Citizens might take no notice of it; the Stratagems 
of this kind are too ridiculous to be particularly ſer 
down, though purſued then with great induſtry ; inſo- 
much as ſome were puniſh'd for reporting that there 


* 


were many Soldiers kill'd, and hurt before Reading 
and it was a mark of Malignity to believe thoſe reports 
{o unfit the People were to be truſted with all truths, 

WrrTuin a week after the beginning of the Siege 
Sr Arthur Aſton the Governour being in a Court of 
Guard near the Line which was neareſt to the Ene. 
mies Approaches, a Cannon-ſhot accidentally lighted 
upon the top of it, which was cover d with Brick-tyle 
a piece whereof, the ſhot going through, hit the Go. 
vernour in the head, and made that impreſſion upon 
him, that his ſenſes ſhortly fail'd him; ſo that he was 
not only diſabled afterwards from executing in his own 
Perſon, but incompetent for Counſel or Direction; {6 
that the chief Command was devoly'd to Colonel Ri- 
chard Fielding, who was the eldeſt Colonel of the Gar- 
riſon. This accident was then thought of great miſ- 
fortune to the King, for there was not in his Army an 
Officer of greater Reputation, and of whom the Enemy 
had a greater dread. The next night after this acci- 
dent, but before it was known at Oxford, a Party from 
thence under the Command of M Wilmot the Lieute- 
nant General of the Horſe, without any ſignal oppo- 
fition, put in a ſupply of Powder, and a Regiment of 
five hundred Foot into the Town, and recciv'd Adver- 
tiſment from thence of the Governour's hurt, and that 
they muſt expect to be reliev'd within a week, beyond 
which time they ſhould not be able to hold out. How 
ill the King was provided for ſuch an expedition, will 
beſt appear by remembring how his Forces were then 
ſcatter d, and the preſent poſture he was then in ar 
Oxford, 

Txt nimble and the ſucceſsful marches of 8t Wil. 
lam Waller, whom We left triumphing in Wales, after 
his ſtrange ſurprize of the Lord Herbert's Forces near 
Gloceſter, cauſed the King to ſend Prince Maurice with 
a ſtrong Party of Horſe and Dragoons to attend him, 
who moved from place to place with as great ſuccels 
as ſpeed, after his ſucceſs at Zhnam; and to make the 
ſhame of thoſe Officers the leſs, with the ſpirit of Vi- 
&ory doubled upon him, he came before Hereford, a 
Town very well Affected, and reaſonably well Forti- 
fied, having a Strong Stone-Wall about it, and fome 
Cannon, and there being in it ſome ſoldiers of good 
Reputation, and many Gentlemen of Honour, and Qua- 
lity; and three or four hundred Soldiers, beſides the 
Inhabitants well Arm'd ; yet, without the loſs of one 
Man on either fide, to the admiration of all, who then 
heard it, or ever ſince heard of it, he perſwaded them 4 
fairly to give up the Town, and yield themſelves Pri- 1 
ſoners upon Quarter; which they did, and were pre- 
{ently by him ſent for their better ſecurity to 570 

Fr.oM thence he march d to Worceſter, where his 4 
conqueſts met ſome ſtop; for though the Town was je: 
not ſo ſtrong, nor the Garriſon ſo great (I mean of Sol- »/# 
diers; for the Inhabitants were more) as Hereford, not 
one Officer in it of more experience than he had got- 
ten this unhappy War, the Inhabitants had the Courage 
to reſolve not to admit any Summons or Meflenger 
from him; and when his Drum, againſt all ſigns made 
to him from the Walls not to Approach, did notwith- 
ſtanding refuſe to return without delivering his Meſ- 
ſage, they ſhot at him, and kill'd him; and when 
Sr William Waller himſelf, to revenge that Affront, 
march'd with his whole Body towards them (there be- 
ing only an old Gate without Bridge, or Work before 
it, to hinder his entrance into the Town) they enter- 
tain'd him ſo roughly, that he was forced to retire with 
the loſs of ſome Officers, and about twenty Common 
Men; after which, his Men having not been accu- 
ſtom'd to ſuch uſage, he got over the Severn again, and 
with quick night marches, ſo avoided Prince Maurice 
( who took no leſs pains to meet with him) that with 
{ome few light Skirmiſhes, in which he receiv'd ſmall 
loſs, he carried his Party ſafe, and full of Reputation, 
through Gloceſter to the Earl of Eſſexs Army before 
Reading; himſelf being ſent for to London, upon a de- 
ſign that muſt be hereafter mention'd. 

Taz great want at Oxford (if any one particular 
might deſerve that Style, where all neceſſary things 
were wanted) was Ammunition ; and the only hope 


of ſupply was from the North; yet the paſſage from 
* thence 
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thence ſo dangerous, that a Party little Inferiour in 
ſtrength to an Army was neceſſary to convey it; for, 
though the Earl of New-Caftle, at that time, was Maſter 
of the Field in Jork: ſbire, yet the Enemy was much 
Superior in all the Counties between that County and 
Oxford; and had planted many Garrifons fo near all 
the Roads that the moſt private Meſſengers travell'd 
with great hazard, three being intercepted for one that 
eſcaped. To clear theſe obſtructions, and not without 
the deſign of guarding and waiting on the Queen to 
Oxford, if her Majeſty were ready for that Journey, 
at leaſt to ſecure a neceſſary ſupply of Powder, Prince 
uw. Rupert reſolv d in Perſon to march towards the North, 
and about the beginning of April (tlie Treaty being 
then at Oxford, and there being hopes that it would 
' have produced a good effect, at leaſt that the Earl of 
Eſſex would not have taken the Field till May ) his 
Highneſs, with a Party of twelve hundred Horſe and 
Dragoons, and fix or ſeven hundred Foot, march'd to- 
wards Lichfield; which if he could reduce, and ſettle 
there a Garriſon for the King, lay moſt convenient 
for that Northern Communication ; and would with 
it diſlolve other little adjacent holds of the Enemies, 
which contributed much to their interruption. In his 
way thither, he was to march through Bromicham, a 
Town in Warwick:ſhire before mention'd,, and of as 
great fame for hearty, wilful, affected Diſloyalty to 
the King, as any place in England. It is before re- 
member d, that the King in his march from Shrewsbury, 
notwithſtanding the eminent malignity of that People, 
had ſhew'd as eminent compaſſion to them; not giving 
way that they ſhould ſuffer by the undiſtinguiſhing li- 
cence of the Soldier, or by the ſeverity of his own Ju- 
tice; which clemency of his, found ſo unequal a re- 
turn, that, the next day after his remove thence, the In- 
habitants of that place ſeiſed on his Carriages, where- 
in were his own Plate, and Furniture ; and Conveyed 
them to Warwick, Cattle; and had from that time, 
with unuſual induſtry and vigilance, apprehended all 
Meſſengers who were employed, or ſuſpected to be ſo, 
in the King's Service; and though it was never made 
a Garriſon by direction of the Parliament, being built 
in ſuch a form, as was indeed hardly capable of being 
Fortified, yet they had ſo great a deſire to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the King's good Subjects, that they 
caſt up little flight works at both ends of the Town, and 
Barricadoed the reſt, and voluntarily engaged them- 
ſelves not to admit any intercourſe with the King's 
Forces. 

Ix this poſture Prince Rupert now found them, ha- 
virg in the Town with them at that time a 1 of 
Horſe, belonging to the Garriſon of * „ which 
was grown to that ſtrength, that it infeſted thoſe parts 
exceedingly ; and would in a ſhort time have extended 
it ſelf to a powerful 228 His Highneſs hard- 
ly believing it poſſible, that when they ſhould diſcover 
his Power, they would offer to make Reſiſtance, and 

ing unwilling to receive interruption in his more Im- 
portant deſign, ſent his Quarter - Maſters thither to 
take up his Lodging; and to aſſure them, That if 
the Ae. themſelves peaceably, they ſhould not 
ſuffer for what was paſt: But they had not Con- 
ſciences good enough to believe him, and abſolutely 
refuſed to let him Quarter in the Town; and from 
their little Works, with Mettle equal to their Malice, 
they diſcharged their ſhot upon . but they were 
quickly over-power'd, and {ome parts of the Town 

ing fired, they were not able to contend with both 
Enemies; and, diſtracted between both, ſuffer'd the 

ailant to enter without much loſs; who took not 
that vengeance upon them they deſerv'd, but made 
tem expiate their Tranſgreſſions with paying a leſs 

ulct, than might have been expected from their 
Wealth, if their Wickedneſs had been leſs. 

Is the Entrance of this Town, and in the too eager 
Purſuit of that looſe Troop of Horſe that was in it, 
the Earl of Denbigh ( who from the beginning of the 

ar, with unwearied pains, and exact ſubmiſſion to 
iſcipline and order, had been a Voluntier in Prince 
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rage in all enterprizes of danger) was unfortunately 


. Bs . a 


upert's Troop, and been engag'd with ſingular Cou- | 


very honourable Ln * he readily yielded 


wounded with many hurts on the Head and Body with 
Swords, and Poll-Axes; of which, within two or three 
days, he died. Had it not been for this ill accident 
(and to remember the diſmal inequality of this con- 
tention, in which always ſome Earl, or Perſon of great 
Honour or Fortune fell, when after the moſt ſignal 
Victory over the other fide, there was ſeldor loſt à 
Man of any known Family, or of other Reputation 
than of Paſſion for the Cauſe in which he fell) I 
ſhould not have mention'd an Action of ſo little mo- 
ment, as was this of Bromicham; which I ſhall yet en- 
large with the remembrance of a Clergy Man, who was 
here kill'd at the entering of the Town, after he had 
not only refuſed quarter, but provoked the Soldier by 
the molt odious revilings, * reproaches of the Per- 
ſon and Honour of the King, that can be imagin'd, 
and renouncing all Allegiance to him; in whoſe poc- 
kets were found ſeveral Papers of Memorials of his 
own obſcene, and ſcurrilous behaviour with ſeveral 
Women, in ſuch looſe expreſſions, as modeſt ears can- 
not endure. This Man was the principal Governour, 
and Incendiary of the rude People of that place againſt 
their Soveraign. So full a qualification was heightned 
meaſure of malice and diſloyalty for this Service, that 
it weighed down the Infamy of any other leud and 
vicious behaviour. 

FRO M Bromicham, the Prince, without longer ſtay 
than to remove two or three ſlight Garriſons in the 
way, which made very little reſiſtance, march'd to 
Lichfield, and eaſily poſſeſs'd himſelf of the Town, 
which lay open to all Comers ; but the Cloſe (con- 
taining the Cathedral Church, and all the Clergy 
Men's Houſes ) was ſtrongly fortified, and reſoly'd 
againſt him. The Wall, about which there was a 
broad and deep Mote, was ſo thick, and ſtrong, that 
no Battery the Prince could raiſe, would make any 
impreſſion; the Governour, one Colonel Rouſwell, ve 
reſolute ; and the Garriſon of ſuch Men as were ok 
tranſported with Superſtition to the Cauſe, in which 
they engaged, and in Number equal to the ground 
they were to keep, and their Proviſions ample for a 
longer time than it was fit the Prince ſhould ſtay be- 
fore it. So that it was believ'd, when his Highneſs 
had in vain endeavour'd to procure it by Treaty, he 
would not have engaged before it; for his ſtrength 
conſiſted, upon the matter, wholly in Horſe ; his Foot 
and Dragoons being an inconſiderable Force for fuch 
an Attempt. But whether the Difficulties were not 
throughly diſcern'd, and weigh'd at firſt, or whether 
the importance of the place was thought ſo great, 
that it was worth an equal hazard, and adventure, he 
reſoly'd not to move till he had tried the uttermoſt ; 
and to that purpoſe, drew what addition of Force he 
could out of the Country, to ſtrengthen his handful 
of Foot; and perſwaded many Officers, and Volun- 
tiers of the Horſe to alight, and bear their parts in 
the Duty ; with which they chearfully and gallantly 
es and in leſs than ten wn he had drawn 
the Morte dry, and prepar d two Bridges for the graff. 
The Beſieged ited nothing that could be per- 
form'd by vigilant, and bold Men; and Kill'd and 
wounded many of the Beſiegers; and diſappointed, 
and ſpoiled one Mine they had prepared. In the end, 
early in the Morning, the Prince having prepared all 
things in readineſs for the Aſſault, he ſprung another 
Mine; which ſucceeded according to wiſh, and made 
a breach of twenty foot in the Wall, in a place leſt 
ſuſpected by thoſe within; yet they defended it with 
all poſſible Courage and Reſolution, and kill'd and 
hurt very many ; ſome, Officers of prime Quality; 
whereof the Lord Digby, Colonel Gerrard, Colonel 
Magſtaſſe, and Major Leg, were the chief of the 
wounded ; and when they had enter'd the breach, they 


continued the diſpute ſo fiercely within (the nar- 


rowneſs of the breach, and the aſcent not ſuffering 
many to enter together, and no Horſe being able to get 


cover) that after they had kill'd Colonel Uſher, and 


ſome other good Officers, and taken others Priſoners 
(for both Colonel Wagſtaffe, and William Leg were in 
their hands) they compell'd the Prince to conſent to 
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upon Arti- 
cles Apr. 27. 


to, as thinking himſelf a gainer by the Bargain. And 
ſo the Garriſon march d out with fair reſpect, and the 
Prince's teſtimony of their having made a Couragious 
Defence; his Highneſs being very glad of his Con- 
queſt, though the * had ſhrewdly ſhaken his 
Troops, and robb'd him of many Officers and Sol- 
diers he much valued. At this time, either the day 
before, or the day after this Action, Prince Rupert 
received a poſitive Order from the King, © To make 
«411 poſſible haſte, with all the ſtrength he had, and 
cc All he could draw together from thoſe parts, to the 
te Relief of Reading; which was in the danger We but 
now left it, Upon which his Highneſs, committing 
the Government of Lichfield to Colonel Baggot, a Son 
of a good and powerful Family in that County, and 
appointing his Troops to make what haſte was poſſible 
after him, himſelf with a few Servants came to Oxford 
to attend the King, whom he found gone towards 
Reading. ; ; 
Tur importunity from that Garriſon for Relief, 
was ſo peremptory, and the concernment fo great in 
their Preſervation, that the King found it would not 
bear the neceſſary delay of Prince Rupert's returning 
with his Forces; and therefore his Majeſty in Perſon, 
with thoſe Horle and Foot which he could ſpeedily 
draw together, leaving very few behind him in Ox- 
ford, or in any other Garriſon, advanced towards Rea- 
ding; hoping, and that was the utmoſt of his hope, 
that he might with the Aſſiſtance of the Garriſon, be 
able to force one Quarter, and ſo draw out his Men; 
and by the advantage of thoſe Rivers which divided 
the Enemy, and by the Paſſes, be able to retire ro Ox- 


ford; for being joyn'd, he could not have equalled one 


half of the Enemies Army. When the King drew near 
the Town, the day being paſs d whereon they had been 
promiſed, or had promiſed themſelves Relief, he was 
encounter'd by a Party of the Enemy, which defend- 
ed their Poſt, who being quickly ſeconded by Supplies 
of Horſe and Foot from all their Quarters, after a very 
ſharp Conflict, in which many fell on both ſides, the 
King's Party, Commanded by the Earl of Forth him- 
ſelf [the General] conſiſting of near one thouſand 
Muſqueteers, were forced to retire to their Body; 
which they did the ſooner, becauſe thoſe of the Town 
made no ſemblance of endeavouring to Joyn with 
them ; which was what they principally rely'd upon. 
The reaſon of that was, the Garriſon not ſeeing their 
Relief coming, had ſent for a Parley to the Enemy, 
which was agreed to, with a Truce for ſo many hours, 
upon which Hoſtages were deliverd; and a Treaty 
begun, when the King came to Relieve it. Upon the 
view of the Enemies ſtrength, and intrenchment, all 
were of opinion that the {mall Forces of the King 
would not be able to raiſe the Sicge, or to joyn with 
thoſe in the Town; and in this Melancholick conclu- 
ſion his Majeſty retired for the preſent, reſolving to 
make any other reaſonable Attempt the next day. In 
the mean time, ſome Soldiers found means to eſcape 
out of the Town, and Colonel Helding himſelf in the 
Night came to the King, and told him the State they 
were in; and © That they were in Treaty, and believ d 
* he might have very good Conditions, and liberty to 
*© march away with all their Arms and Baggage; 
which was ſo welcome News, that the King bid him, 
Prince Rupert being then preſent, © That if he could 
te procure ſuch Conditions, he ſhould accept them: for 
indeed the Men and the Arms were all that the King 
deſir d, the loſs of either of which was like to prove 
fatal to him. The King continued ſtill at Nettlebeck, 
a Village ſeven or eight Miles diſtant from Reading, to 
attend the ſucceſs of the Treaty; reſolving, if it ſuc- 
ceeded not, to try the utmoſt again for their Redem- 
ption ; but all Men praying heartily for liberty to 
march off upon the Treaty, the next day theſe Articles 
were agreed on. 


1. ©THarT the Governour, Commanders, and Sol- 
*diers, both Horſe and Foot, might march out with 
*Flying Colours, Arms, and four Pieces of Ordnance, 
« Ammunition, Bag and Baggage, light Match, Bullet 
*in Mouth, Drums beating, and Trumpets founding. 


fied with it's ſucceſs. 


2. Tua they might have free paſſage to his 
* Majeſty's City of Oxford, without interruption of 
*any of the Forces under the Command of his Ex. 
: n Kr the Earl of Eſſex; provided the ſaid Go- 
*yernour, Commanders, and Soldiers, uſe no Hoſtili- 
ce ty until they come to Oxford. 

3. ©T nar what Perſons were accidentally come 
*to the Town, and ſhut up by the Sicge, might haye 
© liberty to paſs without interruption ; ſuch Perſons 
*only excepted, as had run away from the Army un- 
der the Command of the Earl of Eſſex. 

4 ©Tnar they ſhall have fifty Carriages for Bag- 
te gage, ſick, and 4 Men. 

5- Tue the Inhabitants of the Town of Reading 
*ſhould not be prejudiced in their Eſtates, or Per- 
ſons, either by Plundering or Impriſonment ; and 
*that they who would leave the Town, might haze 
free leave, and paſſage, ſafely to go to what place 
they would, with their goods, within the ſpace of fix 
* Weeks after the Surrender of the Town. 

6. Tua the Garriſon ſhould quit the Town by 
ce twelve of the Clock the next Morning; and that the 
*Earl of Eſſex ſhould provide a Guard tor the Security 
* of the Garriſon-Soldiers, when they begun to march, 


Uros thele Articles, fign'd by the Earl of Eſex, 
the Town was deliver d on the 27th day of April (being 
within a fortnight after the Sicge begun) and the Gar- 
riſon march'd to the King, who ſtay'd for them, and 
with him to Oxford. But at their coming out of the 
Town, and paſling through the Encmies Guards, the 
Soldiers were not only reviled, and reproachfully uſed, 
but many of them dilarm'd, and moſt of the Waggons 
plunder'd, in the preſence of the Earl of Eſſex himlelt, 
and the Chief Officers; who ſcem'd to be offended at 
it, and not to be able to prevent it; the unrulines of 
the Common Men being ſo great. As this breach of 
the Articles was very notorious, and inexcuſable, ſo it 
was made the riſe, 1 and excuſe for barba- 
rous Injuſtice of the ſame kind throughout the great- 
eſt part of the War; inſomuch as the King's Soldiers 
afterward, when it was their part to be preciſe in the 
obſervation of Agreements, mutinouſly remember 
the violation at Reading; and thereupon exerciſed the 
ſame Licenſe ; from thence, either fide having ſome- 
what to object to the other, the requiſite honeſty and 
juſtice of obſerving Conditions was mutually, as it were 
by agreement, for a long time after Violated. 

THERE had been, in the Secret Committee for the 
carrying on the War, forming thoſe deſigns, and admi- 
niltring to the expences thereof, a long debate with 
great difference of opinion, whether they ſhould not 
march directly with their Army to Beliege Oxforl, 
where the King and the Court was, rather than Res- 
ding; and if they had taken that Reſolution, 4 
Mr Hambden, and all they who deſir'd {till to ſtrike at 
the Root, very earneſtly inſiſted upon, without doubt 
they had put the King's Affairs into great Confuſion. 
For, beſides that Oxford was not tollerably Fortified, 
nor the Garriſon well provided for, the Court, and 
multitude of Nobility, and Ladies, and Gentry, with 
which it was inhabited, bore any kind of Alarm very 
ill. But others, who did not yer think their Army well 
enough compoſed to reſiſt all temptations, nor enough 
ſubdued in their inclinations to Loyalty, and Reve- 
rence towards the Perſon of the King, had no mind 
it ſhould Beſiege the very place where the King him- 


ſelf was; and the Earl of Eſſex himſelf, who was yet the 


Soul of the Army, had no mind to that Enterprile: 
and ſo the Army march'd, as hath been ſaid, direct) 
to Reading, with the ſucceſs that is mention'd. 

Tuo von, at the inſtant, the Parliament was highly 
pleas'd with the getting the Town, and the King as 
well contented, when he ſaw his entire Garriſon ſafe- 
ly joyn'd to the reſt of his Army (for it cannot be 

enicd the joy was univerſal through the King's Quar- 

ters, upon the Aſſurance that they had recover d neat 
four thouſand good Men, whom they had given for lo 

yet, according to the Viciſſitudes in War, when the AC 

counts are caſt up, either Party grew quickly diſſatil- 

The King was no ſooner 10 
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turn d to Oxford, but upon conference between the 
Officers and Soldiers, there grew a Whiſper, © That 
« there had not been fair carriage, and that Reading 
had been betray d, and from thence made a noite 
through Oxford; and the very next day, and at the 
fame time, Colonel Fielding, upon whom the diſcourſes 
reflected, came to the King to deſire, That an Account 
might be taken of the whole buſineſs at a Council 
«gf War for his Vindication; and the Common Sol- 
diers, in a diſorderly manner, © To require Juſtice 
« zpainſt Him for betraying, and delivering up the 
« Town to the Rebels; which they avow'd with ſo 
much confidence, with the mention of ſome particu- 
lars, As the having frequent intercourſe with the 
«Earl of Eſſex, and hindering and forbidding the Sol- 


« ꝗiers to iſſue out of the Town to joyn with the King, 


hen he came to relieve them, although their Offi- 
« cers had drawn them up to that purpoſe, and were 
«ready to lead them; and the like; with ſome raſh, 
and paſſionate words diſreſpectful to his Majelty ; ſo 
that he gave preſent order for his Commitment, and 
Trial at a Court of War; the King himſelf being mar- 
rellouſly incenſed againſt him, for that Clauſe in the 
third Article, which gave liberty to all who were acci- 


”. dentally come to the Town, and ſhut up by a Siege, 


to pals without interruption, wherein there was an ex- 
ception of ſuch Perſons who had run away from the 
Earl of Eſſex's Army, and by virtue of that exception 
ſome Soldiers were taken after the rendring of the 
Town, and were executed. And though the Colonel 
excuſed himſelf, © As being no more concern'd to An- 
«yer for the Articles, than every Member of the 
« Council of War, by which they were agreed; yet it 
was alledged, That the Council of War had been in- 
« tuced to conſent to thoſe Articles, upon the Colo- 
« nel's averment, that the King had ſeen them, and 
ce approv'd of them. Whereas his Majeſty had never 
ſeen any Articles in writing, but only conſented, that 
they ſhould march away with their Arms and Baggage, 
if the Enemy agreed to thoſe Conditions. I have not 
known the King more afflicted, than he was with that 
Clauſe, which he call'd no leſs © Than giving up thoſe 
«»90r Men, who out of Conſcience of their Rebellion, 
had betaken themſelves to his Protection, to be 
« Maflacred and Murder'd by the Rebels, whom the 
«had deſerted; and for the vindication of himſelf 
therein, he immediately publiſh'd a Proclamation, in 
which he took notice of that Clauſe; and declar'd to 
all the World: 

THA he was not privy to, or in the leaſt degree, 
«conſenting to that exception, but held the ſame 
*moſt prejudicial to his Service, and derogatory to 
«his Honour; and that he would always chooſe to run 
*2ny hazard of danger, the Violence or Treaſon of 
his Enemies could threaten, or bring upon him, ra- 
ether than he would withdraw, or deny his Protection 
*to any, who, being convinced in their Conſcience 
*of their difloyalty, ſhould return to their Duty, and 
*betake themſelves to his Service. And as he had 
"*referr'd to a Court of War, the full examination of all 
*the particular proceedings, in the delivery of that 
*Town, that Juſtice might be done accordingly; ſo he 
*diddeclare, that he would always proceed with all ſe- 
*yerity againſt ſuch, as ſhould, by the like diſhonour- 
*able Conditions, expoſe his Subjeds, arid bercave 
*them of his Protection that had return'd to their Ob- 
*edience to him. 

AT the Trial, it was objected againſt the Colonel, 
*That the Town might have been longer defended, 
"there being no want of neceſſary Proviſion, and as 
much Powder, at the giving it up, as there was when 
"the Enemy came firſt before it; for beſides the firſt 
ſupply, ſixteen Barrels were put in during the Skir- 
"miſh, when the King came to relieve it: That ſe- 
7 veral Colonels preſs'd very earneſtly to Sally, when 
. the King's Forces were engaged, and that they were 
. xprelsly hinder'd, and forbidden by Him: That 
he frequently gave his Paſs to a Woman to go out 
v of the Town, who went into the Earl of Eſex's Ar- 

my, and return'd again: That he perſwaded the 


c 


. Council of War to conſent to the Articles, by pro- | 


"teſting that the King had well approv'd them, and 
reproach d thoſe Officers who were of another Opi- 
nion; with ſome other particulars of Licence and 
Paſſion, which reflected more upon his Diſcretion, than 
his Honeſty, or Conduct. 

He juſtified himſelf “ To have done nothing to- 
” wards the delivery of the place, but upon full con- 
7 ſideration, advice, and approbation of the Council 
of War: That he was in his own Conſcience, and 

Judgment ſatisfied, that the ſubſtance of the Articles 
were advantageous for his Majeſty's Service; and 
though it was true, by that laſt ſupply of Ammuni- 
*tion, their Store was near as much as when the Sicge 
* begun ; yet it was in all but thirty two Barrels, 
*which would have laſted but few hours, if the Ene- 
„my, who had approach'd within little more than Pi- 
*ſtol-ſhot of ſome parts of their Works, ſhould attack 
*them in that manner as they had reaſon to expect; 
and if they had held out longer, when it had appear d 
that the King was not ſtrong enough to relieve them, 
*they ſhould not have been admitted to ſuch Condi- 
*tions: and therefore, that he believ'd a hazard of ſo 
**great a concernment, was not to be run, when he well 
„knew his Majeſty's former Reſolution of ſlighting 
*the Garriſon; and that it would not be now done 
*above a fortnight ſooner than was intended: Thar he 
Thad no knowledge of his Majeſty's approach, till 
the Forces were engaged, when a Truce was con- 


| cluded, and their Hoſtages in the Enemies hands; 


*and therefore, that he conceiy'd it againſt the Law 
*of Arms to make any attempt from the Town; and 
* before they could ſufficiently deliberate it in Council, 
© his Majeſty's For®s retir'd: That the Woman to 
*whom he gave a Paſs, was one he often employ d as 
ea Spy, with very good effect; and he did believe, the 
ce advantage he recciv'd by it, was greater than ſhe 
*could carry to the Enemy by any information ſhe 
*could give: That he did perſwade the Council of 
« War to conſent to the Conditions, becauſe he believ d 
*them very profitable to his Majeſty, and he had 
*ayerr'd only his Majeſty's approbation of the gene- 
te ral Subſtance of the Articles, never applied it to the 
ce Cauſe of the third Article, which he much defir'd 
*to have alter'd, but could not obtain the conſent of 
«the Enemy. If he had been intemperate, or paſſion- 
*ate to any, who were of another opinion, or had uſed 
*any paſſionate expreſſion in the Debate, it proceeded 
© only from his Zeal to the Service, and his appre- 
*henfion of the loſs of ſo many good Men, upon 
© whom he well knew the King much depended : That 
* he might have committed many Indiſcretions, for 
ce which he deſir d pardon, but had not fail'd in point 
of Fidelity: That by the unfortunate hurt of the Go- 
*yernour, the Command was devolyd upon him by 
ce his right of Seniority, not any Ambitious deſign of 
cc his own: That he had, from time to time, acquainted 
*« Sr Arthur Afton with the State, and Condition they 
«were in, and though his indiſpoſition of Health was 
«ſuch, that he would not give poſitive Orders, he 
*ſcem'd to approve of all that was done; and though, 
« for the former reaſon, he refuſed to ſign the Articles, 
« yet they were read to him, and he expreſs d no diſ- 
0 [ike of them. The truth of it is, Sr Arthur Aſton 
was believ'd by many, not to be in ſo incompetent a 
Condition to Command as he pretended; and that 
albeit his Head was ſo much froln, that he might not 


| in Perſon venture upon any execution, yet his under- 


ſtanding, or ſenſes, were not much diſtemper'd, or 
diſcompos'd; and that he only poſitively wav d medling, 
out of diſlike of the Condition they were in. And it 
is true, that, when he came to Oxford, he could ſpeak 
as reaſonable of any matter, as ever I knew him be- 
fore, or after. 

NorwITRHSTAN DIN all the defence the Co- 
lonel could make for himſelf, and that there was not 
indeed any colour of proof, that he had acted any thing 
treacherouſly, he was, upon an Article“ For not obey- 
ee ing Orders (for in this agitation he had recely d 
ſome ſuch, which he had not preciſely obſerv'd )*Sen- 
«*renced to loſe his head; which judgment, after long 
and great interceſſion, was, in the end, remitted by 
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the King; but his Regiment diſpoſed to another; and 
He never reſtor'd to that Command. And though he 
had been always before of an unblemiſh'd Reputation 
for Honeſty, and Courage; and had heartily been en- 
gaged from the beginning of the Troubles, and been 
hurt in the Service, and he appear d afterwards as a 
Voluntier, with the ſame Courage, in the moſt perilous 
Actions, and obtain'd a principal Command in another 
of the King's Armies, he never recover'd the misfor- 
tune and blemiſh of this Imputation. And yet I muſt 
profeſs for my part, being no ſtranger to what was then 
alledg'd and proy'd on either Party, I do believe him 
to have been free from any baſe compliance with the 
Enemy, or any cowardly . of what was rea- 
ſonable to be attempted. So fatal are all misfortunes, 
and fo difficult a thing it is to play an after - Game of 
Reputation, in that nice and jealous Profeſſion. 

Tut Inconveniences, and Miſchiefs, that reſulted 
to the King from this accident, were greater than were 
at that time taken notice of; for from this, the Fa- 
tions in Court, Army, and City (which afterwards 
grew very troubleſome to the King ) were dated, and 
rook their original; great Animoſities grew between 
the Officers of the Army; ſome being thought to 
have been too paſſionate, and ſollicitous in the proſecu- 


tion of the Colonel, and too much to have countenan- 


ced the rage and fury of Common Soldiers in demand- 
ing Juſtice on their Officer; for from ſuch a kind of 
Clamour it begun. Others again were as much con- 
demn'd for a palpable avow d protection of him, there- 
by to ſhew their power, that a Perſon they favour d, 
ſhould not ſuffer 5 and of both theſe, ſome were more 
Violent than they ſhould have Seen; which ſeveral 
inclinations equally poſſeſs d the Court, ſome believing 
that he was really guilty of Treachery, though not fo 
clearly prov'd; and therefore that, being within the 
Mercy of the Law, upon another Article, no Mercy 
ought to be ſhew'd to him; others as really ſuppoſing 
him Innocent, and therefore thinking it great pity, ſe- 
verely to take the forfeiture, upon ſuch a point, as 
few Officers of the Army did not know themſelves 
guilty in: Theſe ſuppoſing the former too full of rigour, 
and uncharitableneſs; and They again accuſing the 
Other of too much lenity, and indulgence; whilſt ma- 
ny Gentlemen of Honour, and Quality, whoſe For- 
tunes were Embark'd with the King, grew extremely 
jealous, that the Parliament had corrupted ſome of 
the King's Officers with rewards; and that others had 
power to protect them from puniſhment, and diſco- 
very; and the Soldiers again as much incenſed, that 
their Lives muſt be ſacrificed, upon Caſual and Acci- 
dental Treſpaſſes, to the animoſity and jealouſy of 
thoſe who run not the ſame dangers with them, 
Bur theſe Indiſpoſitions, and Diſtempers, were the 
effects of the exigents of that time (I wiſh the hu- 
mours had been impair'd when the times mended ) 
and very many who ſaw the King's Condition very 
low in an inſtant, and belicy'd the Rebels to be mot 
flouriſhing, would look no farther for a reaſon, than 
the loſs of Reading; though they had all ſtill but the 
Town; which was never intended to be kept. It is 
moſt certain, that the King himſelf was ſo far from be- 
lieving the Condition he was in to be tolerable, that 
upon the news of the Earl of Eſſexs advance towards 
Oxford, within four or five days after the loſs of Rea- 
ding, he once refoly'd, and that by the advice of the 
Chief Officers of his Army, to march away towards 
the North, to joyn with the Earl of New-Caftle. And 
if the Earl of Eſſex had, at that time, but made any 
ſhew of moving with his whole Body that way, I do 
verily perſwade my ſelf, Oxford it ſelf, and all the 
other Garriſons of thoſe parts, had been quitted to 
them; but thoſe fears were quickly compoſed, by an 
Aſſurance of the Earl's ſtay at Reading; and that he was 
not in a poſture for a preſent march, and that his Num- 
bers had been ſhrewdly leſſen'd by the Siege; where- 
upon the King reſoly'd to abide him, and give him 
Battle about Oxford, if he advanced; and, in the mean 
time, encamped his Foot upon the Down, about a Mile 
rom Abingdon; which was the head Quarter for his 
Horle. | 


Wu Ex the Seaſon of the year grew ripe for tak; 
the Field, the Earl of Eſex found that his Au 


8 
march had nothing advanced his Affairs; the Soul. 


diers having perform d fo ſtrict duty, and lodgin 
upon the ground, in froſt and rain, before Reading hat 
produced great ſickneſs and diſeaſes in his Arm 
which had waſted abundance of his Men; fo that [2 
wanted rather another Winter Quarter to recover, ang 
recruit his Men, than an opportunity to engage them 
in Action; which he found would be too often ad. 
miniſter d. He ſent daily importunities to the Patlia. 
ment for ſupplies of all kinds, which they were not 
enough furniſhed with to ſatisfy him; new Diviſion; 
and Animoſities aroſe There, to perplex their Coun. 
ſels. Their Triumph upon the taking of Reading, which 
they had celebrated with loud feſtivity, and made the 
City believe that all thoſe benefits would attend it 
which they knew would be moſt grateful to them, ap. 
pear'd now withour any fruit; the King had all hi; 
Forces and Army entire, and had only loſt a Town 
that he never meant to keep, and which They kney 
not what to do with; and was now ready to come in- 
to the Field, when Theirs was deſtitute of health, and 
all thoſe accommodations, which muſt enable them 
to march: and their General, every day reiterated his 
complaints, and g img evi them with the unskilfy] 
Orders they had ſent him, by which, againſt all the 
Advice and Arguments he had given them, he was te- 
duced to that extremity. 

Tre diſreſpectful, and abſurd breaking off the 
Treaty with the King, was urged by their Com- 
miſhoners ; who thought themſelves diſoblig'd by it, 
and publiſh'd the King's gracious diſpoſition, al the 
Temper of the Council in Oxford, to be different from 
what the Parliament deſired it ſhould be beliey'd, 
They complain'd of ſealouſies which had been enter- 
tain'd of their Integrity; and the Earl of Northumber- 
land having diſcover'd as is ſaid before, that Ha 
Martin had open'd a Letter which he had writ from 
Oxford to his Lady, took him aſide, after a conference 
in the Painted Chamber between the two Houſes, and 
on him upon it; and the other giving him 
ome rude Anſwers in juſtification of what had been 
done, the Earl Cudgell'd him in that preſence; upon 
which many Swords were drawn, to the great Re- 
proach and ſcandal of the Parliament. 

THhESE, and the like Inſtances of diſtraction, and 
confuſion, brought the Reputation of that Party low; 
and made ir look d upon, as like to deſtroy it {elf with- 


out an Enemy; whilſt the King's Party, at that di- 


ſtance, ſeem'd to be more united, and to have reco- 
ver'd thei: Spirits, of which they receiv'd frequent 
evidence by theNews of ſome of their Quarters being 
beat up, and many of their Men loſt by the unexpe@- 
ed Incurſions of the King's Horſe ; whereof tome Par- 
ties by Night marches, and unuſual Lanes, went often 
near London, and took many Priſoners, who thought 
themſelves ſecure, in their Houſes, and in Journeys 
they made; who were put to ranſome themſelves with 
good Sums of Money; ſo that, after all thoſe Moun- 
tains of promiſes, and undertakings, the wants were 
greater, and the City more importuned for Money, 
and the Parliament viſibly more neceſſitated for want 
of it, than they had been before; and inſtead of diſ- 
perſing the King's Army, and bringing the King back 


to his Parliament, a ſudden direction was given, and 


a vigorous execution of that direction was begun, to 
draw a Line about the Cities of London and Weſtmin- 
fter, and to Fortify it; leſt the King's Forces might 
break in upon them; which made the People ſuſpect 
the State of their Affairs to be worſe than in truth it 
was; yet ſo far were they from any thoughts of Peace, 
and Accommodation, that the Houſe of Commons 
raged more furiouſly than ever; and every day engaged 
themſelves in concluſions more monſtrous, than they 
had yet enter d upon. For the ſupply of the Charge 
of the War, they propoſed ſettling and impoſing an 
Exciſe upon ſuch Commodities as might belt bear it; 
which was a burden the People of England had hitherto 
reproach'd other Nations with, as a Mark of ſlaver), 


and never fear'd by themſelves; and for the exerciſe 
0 


the 
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of the Soveraign Power, they reſolv d it fit to make 
anew Great Seal, to be always reſident with the Houſes. 
Burthe Lords were not yet arriv'd at that preſumption, 
but plainly refuſed to coneur with them in either. 
War Ls both Armies lay quiet, the One about 
Reading, the Other about Abingdon or Oxford, without 
attempting one upon the Other, or any Action, fave 
ſome {mall Enterpriſes by Parties (in which the King 
ot advantage ; as particularly the young Earl of 


T n1s Meflage was recciy'd by the Houſe of Peers 
(ro whom it was directed) with all demonſtration of 
reſpe&, and duty, and the Meſſenger very Civilly in- 
treated by them; but when they communicated it to 
the Houle of Commons, and deſired their concurrence 
in preparing an Addrels to the King ſuitable to his 
gracious Invitation, that Houſe was ſo far from con- 
curring with them, that they gave immediate Order 


(which was executed accordingly ) for the Apprehen- The Houſe of 
fon, and Commitment. of the Gentleman who brought exp 


Northampton fortunately encounter'd a Party of Horſe 
the Meſſage; and declared, = That they would pro- Meſger. 


and Foot from Northampton, which thought themſelves 


the 


ſtrong enough to attempt upon Banbury: But he ha- 
ving Routed their Horſe, kill d above two hundred of 
their Foot, and took as many more Priſoners, molt 
whereof were ſhrewdly hurt, the young Earl that day 
ſacrificing to the Memory of his Father) the King 
receiv'd, from the Earl of New-Caſftle, by a ſtrong 
Party of Horfe, a good and ample ſupply of Ammu- 
nition; the want whereof all Men look'd upon with 
great Horrour. As ſoon as this was arriv'd, and the 
King had heard, that his Armies, both in the North, 
and Weſt, begun to flouriſh, and thought himſelf well 
provided to encounter the Earl of Eſſex, if he deſired 
it; his Majeſty reſolv d once more to try, whether the 
two Houſes would incline to a reaſonable Peace; and 
to that purpoſe ſent a Meſſage to them by an expreſs 
Servant of his own, in theſe words : 


*$1xcE his Majeſty's Meſſage of the 12th of A- 


pril (in which he conceiv'd he had made ſuch an 


«Overture for the immediate disbanding of all Armies, 


> *and compoſure of thoſe miſerable, and preſent Di- 


*ſtrations, by a full and free Convention of Parlia- 
ment, that a perfect and ſettled Peace would have 
*inſfued) hath in all this time, above a full Month, 
© procured no Anſwer from both Houſes, his Mey 
te might well believe himſelf abſolv'd, both before God, 


ceed againſt him at a Council of War, upon the Or- 
der formerly mention'd, made by them when the 
Treaty was at Oxford, That any Perſon coming from 
*Oxford without their General's Paſs, or one from 
the Houſes, ſhould be puniſh'd as a Spy; to which 
Order as the Peers never conſented, ſo the King had 
never, till this Commitment, notice of it; and Them- 
ſelves, after the making it, had ſent ſeveral Meflen- 
gers to the King, without any formality of Paſs or 
Trumpet. 
Tu s Lords did what they could, publickly and pri- 
vately, to diſſwade this courſe; but they could not 
revail: the Houſe of Commons finding that the very 
imagination that a Peace might be concluded, infinite- 
ly retarded their carrying on the War, and made not 
only thoſe who were yet free, not eaſy to be drawn 
in; but many who were engaged, remiſs, and willing 
to retire; therefore they reloly'd to proceed with that 
Vigour, and Reſolution, that no reaſonable Man ſhould 
believe it poſſible for the King to gain a Peace but by 
Subduing Them, which ſeem'd ar leaſt equally im- 
poſſible. To this purpoſe, inſtead of returning any An- 
{wer to the King's Meſſage, within three days after 
the recciving it, they impeach'd the Queen of High- 


Treaſon, © For Aſſiſting the King her Husband with me cem- 


„Arms and Ammunition, in the proſecution of the Ju", wn 


„War againſt Them; an Attempt as unheard of among Queen »f 


*and Man, from the leaſt poſſible Charge of not ha- | 
all the Acts of their Predeceſſors, and as ſurpriſing as . 7 


«ring uſed his utmoſt endeavours for Peace; yet, when 


©he conſiders, that the Scene of all this Calamity is 
„in the Bowels of his own Kingdom; that all the 
„Blood, which is ſpilt, is of his own Subjects; and 
that what Victory ſoever it ſhall pleaſe God to give 
*him, muſt be over thoſe who ought not to have 
©lifted up their hands againſt Him; when he conſiders 
that theſe deſperate Civil Diſſenſions may encourage 
„and invite a Forreign Enemy, to make a Prey of 
"the whole nation; that Ireland is in preſent danger 
"to be totally loſt; that the heavy Judgments of God, 
"Plague, Peſtilence, and Famine, will be the inevitable 
"attendants of this unnatural Contention : And that 
"in a ſhort time, there will be ſo general a habit of 
Uncharitableneſs, and Cruelty, contracted through 
"the whole Kingdom, that even Peace it ſelf will not 
' reſtore his People to their old Temper, and Securi- 
ty; his Majeſty cannot but again call for an Anſwer 
to that his gracious Meſſage, which gives ſo fair a 
"file to end theſe unnatural diſtractions. And his 
Majelty doth this with the more earneſtneſs, becauſe 
be doubts not the condition of his Armies in ſeveral 
parts; the ſtrength of Horſe, Foot, Artillery, his 
Henty of Ammunition (when ſome Men lately might 
„ <onceive he wanted) is ſo well known, 1 under- 
» that it muſt be confeſs d, nothing but the ten- 


c 
c 


2 derneſs, and love to his People, and thoſe Chriſtian 


« wpreſfions, which always live, and he hopes always 


'dwell in his heart, could move him once more 


any thing they had yet yentured upon: Their Clergy 
ſounded their Trumpets louder to War than ever, if 
it was poſſible; and they reſolv'd, that Aſſembly of 
Divines to which they had at the Treaty urg'd the 
King's conſent, ſhould now meet by an Ordinance of 
their own, with an Addition of ſome Members of 
either Houſe to that Number. 

THrtxe had been, ſome Months before, a deſign of 
Prince Rupert upon the City of "of 156 by correſpon- 
dence with ſome of the chief Inhabitants of the City, 
who were weary of the Tyranny of the Parliament; 
but it had been ſo unskilfully, or unhappily carried, 
that, when the Prince was near the Town, with ſuch a 
Party of Horſe and Foot, as he made choice of, it was 
diſcover d, and many Principal Citizens apprehended 
by Nathanniel Fiennes, Son to the Lord Say, and then 
Governour of that City for the Parliament; ar this 
time, ſpecial direction and order was ſent thither, 
„That he ſhould, with all ſeverity, and expedition, 
te proceed againſt thoſe Conſpirators (as they called 
them) and thereupon, by a Sentence and Judgment 
of a Council of War, Alderman Teomans, who had 
been High Sheriff of the City, and of great Reputation 
in it, and George Bourchier another Citizen of principal 
Account, were ( againſt all Interpoſition his Majelty 
could make) both hanged; and all other imaginable 
Acts done, to let all the world ſee that there was no 
way to Peace but by the Sword. 


TuERE fell out now an accident at London, which a 
gave great advantage to them in the fierce proſecution ar London 
of the War, a diſcovery of a Plot, which produced a Walter, M, 
publick thankſgiving to God for their deliverance, a Tomkins, 
wonderful Animoſity againſt the King, and a Covenant, 5 u. 
and Union among Themſelves, and througout the Ci- arr. 
ty a prejudice to all Moderate Men, who romoted 
an Accommodation, and a Brand upon all Overtures 
of Peace as Stratagems upon the City, and the Parlia- 

ment. Of this Plot, there being never ſuch a form'd 

relation made by thoſe who made great uſe of it, that 

Men can collect what the deſign was, or that it was 

laid with any probable circumſtances, by which a ſuc- 

| ceſs might be expected, I ſhall briefly, and faithfully 


M m m m ſet 


to hazard a refuſal. And he requires them, as the 
4 will Anſwer to God, to Himſelf, and all the World, 
«hat they will no longer ſuffer their fellow Subjects 
0 to welter in each others Blood; that tliey would re- 
member by whoſe Authority, and to what end they 
a Net in that Council, and ſend ſuch an Anſwer to 
alis Majeſty, as may open a door to let in a firm 
Peace, an Security to the whole Kingdom. If his 
Majeſty ſhall again be diſappointed of his Intentions 
<crein, the blood, rapine, and deſtruction, which 
may follow in England, and Ireland, will be caſt up- 
29 che Account of thoſe who are deaf to the motive 
ot Peace and Accommodation. 


© 
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ſet down all that I know, have heard, or can reaſon- 
ably conjecture to be in it; and it was thought by 
many, and averr'd by others who I believe did Not 
think fo, © That I knew as much of it as moſt Men. 
THERE was of the Houle of Commons, one Me Wal- 
ler, a Genticman of a very good Fortune and Eſtate, and 
of admirable parts, and faculties of Wit and Eloquence, 
and of an intimate Converſation, and Familiarity with 
thoſe who had that Reputation. He had, from the be- 
ginning of the Parliament, been look'd upon by all 
Men, as a Perlon of very entire Affections to the King's 
Service, and to the eſtabliſh'd Government of Church 
and State; and by having no manner of relation to 
the Court, had the more credit and intereſt to pro- 
mote the rights of it. When the ruptures grew ſo 
great between the King and the two Houſes, that ve- 
ry many of the Members withdrew from thoſe Coun- 
cils, He, among the reſt, with equal diſlike abſented 
himſelf; but at the time the Standard was ſet up, ha- 
ving intimacy and friendſhip with ſome Perſons now 
of nearneſs about the King, with the King's Approba- 
tion, he return'd again to London; where he ſpoke, up- 
on all occaſions, with great ſharpneſs, and freedom; 
which (now there were ſo few there that uſed ir, and 
there was no danger of bcing over Voted) was not re- 


ſtrain d; and therefore uſed as an Argument againlt | 


thole, who were gone upon pretence © That they were 
«not ſuffer'd to declare their opinion freely in the 
*[Joule; which could not be believ'd, when all Men 
e knew, what Liberty M Waller took, and fpoke every 
ce day with impunity, againſt the ſenſe, and Proceedings 
of the Houſe, This won him a great Reputation with 
all People who wiſh'd well to the King; and he was 
look'd upon as the boldelt Champion the Crown had 
in both Houſes; ſo that ſuch Lords, and Commons, as 
really defir'd to prevent the ruin of the Kingdom, 
willingly complied in a great familiarity with him, as a 
Man reſolute in their ends, and beſt able to promote 
them. And it may be they believ d his Reputation at 
Court ſo good, that he would be no ill Evidence There, 
of other Mens Zeal, and affection; and fo all Men 
ſpoke their minds freely to him, both of the general 

iſtemper, and of the paſſions, and ambition of parti- 
cular Perſons: All Men knowing him to be of too 
good a Fortune, and too wary a Nature, to engage 
himſelf in deſigns of danger or hazard. 

Mr Wal LR had a Brother in Law, one M*Tom- 
tins, who had married his Siſter, and was Clerk of the 
Queen's Council, of very good fame for Honeſty, and 
Ability. This Gentleman had good Intereſt, and Re- 
putation in the City, and converſed much with thoſe 
who diſliked the proceedings of the Parliament, and 
wiſh'd to live under the fame Government they were 
born; and from thoſe Citizens recciv'd information 
of the temper of the People, upon Accidents, in the 
publick Affairs. And Mr Waller, and He, with that 
confidence that uſes to be between Brethren of the 
ſame good Affections, frequently imparted their obſer- 
vations, and opinions to each other; the one relating, 
how many in both Houſes inclined to peace; and the 
other making the ſame judgment upon the correſpon- 
dence he had, and intelligence he receiv'd from the 
moſt ſubſtantial Men of London; and both of them 
again communicated what one receiv d from the other, 
to the Company they us d to converſe with; Me Wal- 
ler imparting the wiſhes, and power of the well affect- 
ed Party in the City, to the Lords and Gentlemen 
whom he knew to be of the ſame mind; and M* Tom- 
kins acquainting thoſe he durſt truſt of the City, that 
ſuch and ſuch Lords and Gentlemen, who were of ſpe- 
cial Note, were weary of the diſtractions, and would 
heartily, and confidently contribute to ſuch an ho- 
nourable, and honeſt Peace, as all men knew would 
be moſt acceptable to the King. And from hence they 
came reaſonably to a concluſion, that if ſome means 
were found out to raiſe a confidence in thoſe who 
wiſh'd well, that they ſhould not be oppreſs'd by the 
extravagant power of the deſperate Party; but that if 
they would ſo far aſſiſt one another, as to declare their 
opinions to be the ſame, they ſhould be able to pre- 
vent, or ſuppreſs thoſe Tumults, which ſeem'd to coun- 


— 


* 


tenance the diſtractions ; and the Houſes would be in. 
duced to Terms of Moderation. 

Ix this time the Lord Conway, being return d from 
Ireland, incenſed againſt the Scots, and diſcontented 
with the Parliament here, finding M Waller in 
eſteem with the Earl of Northumberland, and of great 
Friendſhip with the Earl of Portland, he enter'd into 
the ſame familiarity ; and, being more of a Soldier 
in the diſcourſes adminiſter'd queſtions, and conſidera. 
tions, neceſſary to be underſtood by Men that either 
meant to Uſe force, or to Reſiſt it; and wiſh'd © That 
* they who had Intereſt, and Acquaintance in the City, 
*would endeayour by a mutual correſpondence to in- 
form themſelves of the diſtin Afﬀections of their 
* Neighbours, that, upon any exigent, Men might fore. 
ſee whom they might truſt; and theſe diſcourſes being 
again deriv'd by M' Waller to Mr Tomkins, He, upon 
occaſion, and conference with his Companions, inſi- 
ſted on the fame Arguments; and they again conyer- 
{ing with their Friends, and Acquaintance (for of all 
this buſineſs, there were not above threc who ever ſpoke 
together) agreed, That ſome well affected Perſons, in 
*every Pariſh, and Ward, about London, ſhould make 
*a liſt of all the Inhabitants; and thercupon to make 
a reaſonable guels of their ſeveral Affections (which 
at that time was no hard thing for obſerving Men to 
do) and thence a computation of the Strength, and 
Power of that Party, which was notoriouſly violent 
againſt any Accommodation. 

I Am perſwaded the utmoſt project in this Deſign 
was (I ſpeak not what particular Men might intend, 
or wiſh upon their own fancies ) to beget ſuch a Com- 
bination among the Party well affected, that they would 
refuſe to conform to thoſe Ordinances of the twen- 
tieth part, and other Taxes for the ſupport of the 
War; and thereby, or by joynt Petitioning for Peace, 
and diſcountenancing the other who Petition d againit 
it, to prevail with the Parliament to incline to a de- 
termination of the War, And it may be, ſome Men 
might think of making advantage of any Caſual Com- 
motion, or preventing any miſchief by it; and there- 
upon that enquiry where the Magazines lay, and diſ- 
courſe of wearing ſome diſtinguiſhing tokens, had been 
rather caſually mention'd, than ſeriouſly propoſed. 
For it is certain, very many who were Conſcious to 
themſelves of Loyal Purpoſes to the King, and of 
Hearty dillike of the Parliament's Proceedings, and ob- 
ſery'd the violent, revengefal, ruinating proſecution of 
all Men, by thole of the engaged Party, were not 
without fad apprehenſions that, upon ſome Jealouly, 
and Quarrel pick d, even a general Maflacre might be 
attempted of all rhe King's Friends; and thereupon, 
in ſeveral diſcourſes, might touch upon ſuch expe- 
dients, as might in thoſe Seaſons be moſt beneficial to 
their ſafety, But that there was ever any form'd de- 
ſign, either of letting in the King's Army into Londen, 
which was impoſlible to be contriv'd; or of raiſing 
an Army there, and ſurpriſing the Parliament, or any 
one Perſon of it, or of uſing any violence, in, or up- 
on the City, I could never yet ſee cauſe to believe; 
and if there had, they would have publiſh'd ſuch a re- 
lation of it, after M* Waller had confeſs d to them, all 
he knew, had heard, or fancied to himſelf, as might 
have conſtituted ſome reaſonable underſtanding of it; 
and not have contented themſelves with making con- 
cluſions from Queſtions that had been ask'd, and An. 
ſwers, made by Perſons unknown, and forcing expreſ- 
ſions uſed by one, to relate to actions of another, © 
tween whom there had been never the leaſt acquain. 
rance, or correſpondence; and joyning what was {al 
at London to ſomewhat done ar Oxfer, at another time, 
and to another purpoſe: for before I finiſh this dil 
courſe, it will be neceſſary to ſpeak of another Action, 
which, how diſtinct ſoever from this that is related, 
was woven together to make one Plot. _ 

From the King's coming to Oxferd, many Citi- 
zens of good Quality, who were proſecuted, or Je 
louſly look d upon in London, had reſorted to the King, 
and hoping, if the Winter produced not a Peace, that 
the Summer would carry the King before that Cit) 
with an Army, they had entertain'd ſome diſcour 
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« Of raifing, upon their own Stocks of Money and Cre- 
«dit, ſome Regiments of Foot, and Horſe, and joyn- 
| „ing with ſome Gentlemen of Kent, who were like- | Bur about this time, a Servant of Me Tomkins, who 
| « wiſe inclined to ſuch an undertaking : Among theſe | had often curſorily overhcard his Maſter and Mr Mal- 
| « was St Nicholas Criſp, a Citizen of good Wealth, ler diſcourſe of the Argument We are now upon, pla- 
1 


not knowing what it was ſhe carried, could not in- 
form any Body elſe. 


«preat Trade, and an active Spirited Man, who had | ced himſelf behind a hanging, at a time they were to- 
been lately proſecuted with great ſeverity by the Houſe |} gether; and there, whilſt either of them diſcourſed 
of Commons; and had wes tw fled from London, 


the language, and, opinion of the Company they kept, 
for appearing too great a Stickler in a Petition for 


over heard enough to make him believe his Informa- 


Peace in the City. This Gentleman induſtriouſly pre- 
ſery'd a correſpondence {till there, by which he gave 
the King often very uſeful intelligence, and aſſured 
him Of a very conſiderable Party, which would ap. 
«near there for him when ever his own Power ſhould 
«be ſo near as to give them any Countenance. In 
the end, whether invited by his Correſpondents 
there, or truſting his own ſprightly inclinations and re- 
ſolutions too much, and concluding that all who were 
equally Honeſt, would be equally Bold, he deſir d his 
Majelty, © To grant a Commithon to ſuch Perſons, 
« vhom He would nominate, of the City of London, 
under the Great Seal of England, in the nature of a 
« Commiſhon of Array, by virtue whereof, when the 
«Seaſon ſhould come, his Party there would appear in 
« diſcipline, and order; and that this was deſir'd by 
«hoſe, who beſt knew what Countenance and Autho- 
«riry was requiſite; and being truſted to them would 
not be executed at all, or elſe at ſuch a time as his 
« Majeſty ſhould receive ample fruit by it; provided 
«it were done with ſecrecy, equal to the hazard they 
*hould run who were employ'd in it. 

Tu King had this exception to it, © The impro- 
«ability that it could do good, and that the failing 
might do hurt to the Undertakers. But the Promoter 
was a very popular Man in the City, where he had been 
a Commander of the Train d. bande, till the Ordinance 
of the Militia remov'd him; which rather improv'd, 
than leflen'd, his Credit; and he was very confident, 
it would produce a notable advantage to the King: 
however, They deſir d it who were there, and would 
not ap 


tl 


* 


without it; and therefore the King conſent- 


ed to it; referring the nomination of all Perſons in 


the Commiſſion to him; who, he verily believ'd, had 


proceeded by the Inſtruction and advice of thoſe that 


were neareſt the concernment; and for the ſecrecy of 


tion, and Diſcovery, would make him welcome to 
thoſe whom he thought concern'd; and fo went to 
M' ihm, and acquainted him with all he had heard, 
or 22 imagin d. The time when M* Pm was 
made acquainted with it, is not known; but che cir- 
cumitances of the publiſhing it were ſuch, as fill d all Mien 
with Apprehenſions. It was on Wedneſday the 31% of 
May, their ſolemn Faſt-day, when, being all at their 
Sermon, in St Margaret's Church in Weſtminſter, ac- 
cording to their cuſtom, a Letter or Meſſage is brought 
privately to M Pym; who thereupon, with ſome of 
the molt active Members, riſe from their Seats; and 
after a little whiſpering together, remove out of the 
Church: This could not but exceedingly affe& thoſe 
who ſtay d behind; immediately they ſend Guards to 
all the Priſons, as Lambeth-Houſe, Ely-Houſe, and 
ſuch places, where their Malignants were in Cuſtody, 
with directions To ſearch the Priſoners, and ſome 
other places which they thought fit ſhould be ſuſpected. 
After the Sermons were ended, the Houſes met; and 


were only then told, © That Letters were intercepted 


going to the King and the Court at Oxford, that ex- 
* preſs d ſome ndtable Conſpiracy in hand, to deliver 
© up the Parliament, and the City into the hands of the 
Cavaliers; and that the time for the execution of it, 
e drew very near. Hercupon a Committee was a 
pointed To examine all Perſons they thought fit; 
and to apprehend ſome nominated at that time. 
And the fame Night, this Committee apprehended 
Me Waller, and M* Tomkins; and, the next day, ſuch 
others as they ſuſpected. | 

M WAIIER was ſo confounded with Fear, and 
Apprehenſion, that he confeſs d whatever he had ſaid, 
heard, thought, or ſeen; all that he knew of himſelf, 
and all that he ſuſpected of others; without concealing 
any Perſon of what Degree, or Quality ſoever, or any 


it, the King referr d the preparing and diſpatch of the | diſcourſe that he had ever, upon any occaſion, enter- 
| _ Commiſſion to Sr Nicholas Criſp himſelf, who ſhould ac- | tain'd with them: What ſuch and ſuch Ladies of great 
f quaint no more with it, than he found requiſite; ſo | Honour, to whom, upon the Credit of his great Wit, 
, without the privity, or advice of any Counſellor or | and very good Reputation, he had been admitted, had 
Miniſter of State than moſt truſted by his Majeſty, he || ſpoke to him in their Chambers of the proceedings 
. procured ſuch a Commiſſion as he deſir d (being no | in the Houſes; and how they had encouraged him to 
x other than the Commiſſion of Array in Engliſh) to | oppoſe them; what correſpondence , and intercouſe 
: be ſign d by the King, and ſeal'd with the Great Seal. | they had, with ſome Miniſters of State at Oxford; and 
) Tu rs being done, and remaining ſtill in his Cuſto- -| how they deriy'd all Intelligence thither. He inform'd 
, dy, the Lady Aubigney, by a Paſs, and with the conſent | them, © That the Earl of Portland, and the Lord Con- 
) of the Houſes, came to Oxford to tranſact the Affairs © way, had been particular in all the agitations which 
; of her own Fortune with the King upon the death of | © had been with the Citizens; and had given frequent 
7 her Husband who was kill'd at Edge- hill; and ſhe having | © Advice, and Directions, how they ſhould demean 
- in few days diſpatch'd her buſineſs there, and being | © themſelves ; and that the Earl of Northumberland, 
; ready to return, Sr Nicholas Criſp came to the King, | “had expreſs d very good wiſhes to any attempt, that 
- and beſought him, © To deſire that Lady (who had a might give a ſtop to the Violent Actions, and Pro- 
| * Paſs, and ſo could promiſe her ſelf ſafety in gn ao * ceedings of the Houſes, and produce a good under- 
b *ney) to carry a ſmall Box (in which that Com- | ſtanding with the King. 

; miſhon ſhould be) “with her, and to keep it in her Wu the Committee were thus furniſh'd, they 
- von Cuſtody, until Gentleman ſhould call to her || took the examination of M Tomkins, and ſuch other 
- "Ladyſhip for it, by ſuch a token; that token, he | as they thought neceſſary, and having at the ſame time, 
- ſaid, © He could ſend to one of the Perſons truſted, | by ſome other means, diſcover d (or conceal'd it till 
| *who ſhould keep it by him, till the opportunity came, this time) that Commiſſion which is before diſcourſed 
- "in which it might be executed. The King accord- | of, and gotten the very Original into their hands, 
d ingly wiſh'd the Lady Aubigney, to carry it with great | they kneaded both into one Plot, and Conſpiracy ; 
' care and ſecrecy; telling her, It much concern'd | and, acquainting the Houſes with fo much as they 
; *his own Service; and to deliver it in ſuch manner, | thought yet ſealonable to publiſh, they declar'd (with- 
, and upon ſuch Aſſurance, as is before mention d: which | out naming any Lords, or other Perſons, to be inte- 
, hedid; and, within few days after her return to Lon- reſſed in the deſign, fave thoſe only who were impri- 
| don, deliver'd it to a Perſon, who was appointed to call ſon d; among whom the Lady Aubigney was one: and 
K rit, How this Commiſſion was diſcover'd, I could | without communicating any of the examinations, 
* never learn: for though M* Waller had the Honour to | which, they pretended, were not to be common till 
Jy admitted often to that Lady, and was belicy'd by | the Conſpirators were brought to Trial) © That the 
IC Her to be a Gentleman of moſt entire Affections ro | © Original of this Conſpiracy was from the late Lon- 
* the King's Service, and conſequently might be fitly | © don Petition for Peace, which was ſpoken of about 
1 traſted with what ſhe knew, yet her Ladyſhip her ſelf, Chriſtmas laſt in the | oo: Precedent ; © And that, -— 
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eder pretence of Peace and Moderation, a Party was | 


ce to be form'd, which ſhould be able to ſuppreſs all 
cc opponents, and to awe the Parliament: That, to this 
e purpoſe, ſome of thoſe who were the principal Mo- 
«yers, and Fomenters of that Petition, did continue, 
te jn the Nature of a Committee, till to carry on the 
<«qJefign: That they held Intelligence in both Armies, 
te Court, and Parliament; took a general Survey of the 
© Numbers, and Affections of the ſeveral Inhabitants 
« throughout the Wards, and Pariſhes of the City, and 
places adjacent; and diſtinguiſh'd all under the ti- 
«tles of Men affected, or averſe to the King; or 
«indifferent, and Neutral Perſons, carried only by 
«the ſucceſs, and power of the Prevailers ; That they 
«ere well inſtructed in the Number, and inclina- 
«tions of the Train'd-bands of London; the places 
« where the Magazines were kept; where the Com- 
« manders for the Parliament dwelt ; had thought of 
ce places for Rendezvous, and Retreat, upon any occa- 
ce ſion, and of Colours, and Marks of diſtinction be- 
«tween the different Parties. 

THAT Mr Waller and Mr Tomkins were the Prin- 
te cipal Perſons employ'd, and truſted to give adver- 
te tiſement to, and correſpond with, the King's Mini- 
ce ſters at Oxford; and receive Advertiſements and 
« Commands from thence, for the compleating the 
ce work; that they Two held conſtant Intelligence, and 
© Intercourſe with the Lord Falkland then Principal 
te Secretary to the King; and that, from Him, they 
© receiv d the fignification of the King's pleaſure; and 
te that thoſe Directions, Counſels,, and Encourage- 
ce ments, had been principally ſent by thoſe Meſſengers 
«which had been employ'd by his Majeſty to the 
te Parliament, under the pretence of Peace; and eſ- 


cepeclally, by M* Alexander Hambden ; who came with 


ce the lalt Meſſage, and was a Couzen-german to M 
ce Waller. That the Lady Aubigney, who had been 
ce lately at Oxford, had brought thence a Commiſſion 
te to them from the King, by force of Arms to de- 
*'ſtroy, kill, and ſlay the Forces, raiſed by the Par- 
*ljament and their Adherents, as Traytors and Re- 
*bels; and that they had lately ſent a Meſſage to 
Oxford by one Haſſel, a Servant of the King's to 
* acquaint the Lord Falkland, that the deſign was 
*come to a good perfection; unto which, Anſwer 
0 FRED? that they ſhould haſten ir with all 
*<ſpeed : 

1 u ar the particulars of the Deſign 2 to 
„be: 1. To ſeiſe into their Cuſtody the King's 
Children: 2. To ſeiſe ſeveral Members of both 
© Houſes, the Lord Mayor, and Committee of the 
«Militia, under pretence of bringing them to a legal 
Trial. 3. To ſeiſe upon the Out-works, Forts, 
* Tower of London, Magazines, Gates, and other 
*places of importance in the City. 4. To let in 
*the King's Forces to ſurpriſe the City, and to de- 
*ſtroy all thoſe who ſhould oppoſe them by Autho- 
*riry of the Parliament. 5. By force of Arms to re- 
*({3ſt all payments impoſed by Authority of Parlia- 
te ment, raiſed for the ſupport of the Armies em- 
*ploy'd for their juſt defence, &c. to ſuſpend if not 
ce alter the whole Government of the City, and, with 
* Affiſtance of the King's Force, to awe, and maſter 
*the Parliament. 

Wurd both Houſes were awaken'd, and ſtartled 
with this report, the firſt thing agreed on, was, A day 
*of Thankſgiving to God, for this wonderful deli- 
cc very; which ſhut out any future doubts, and diſ- 
« quiſitions, whether there had been any ſuch deli- 
*yery; and, conſequently wherher rheir Plot was in 
«truth, or had been ſo framed. Then it was ſaid, 
ce That as the deſign was the moſt deſperate, ſo the 
* carriage was the moſt ſubtle, and among Perſons of 
Reputation, and not ſuſpected; and that there was 
*reafon to ſuſpect, many Members of both Houſes 
ce were privy to it; and therefore there ought to be 
*all poſſible care taken to make the diſcovery per- 
*fe&, and to unite themſelves for the publick de- 
*fence ; that if any part were left undiſcover d, it 
* might prove focal to the Common-wealth. This 
finding a full conſent, it was propounded, That a 


© Proteſtation might be drawn up, by which eye 
Member of the two Houſes might purge himſelt 
*from any guilt of, or privity in, that Conſpiracy 


and likewiſe oblige himſelf to reſiſt, and oppoſe any 


ce ſuch Combination. They who were under the Cha- 
rater of Moderate Men, and uſually advanced all 
motions of Peace, and Accommodation, durſt not oy. 
poſe the Expedient, leſt they ſhould be concluded 
guilty; moſt of them having had familiarity with 
Mr Waller, and, no doubt, upon ſundry occaſions, ſpo- 
ken with that freedom to him, as might very well in- 
cur a ſevere interpretation, if, upon this occaſion, what 
they had ſaid ſhould be ſcann d. And fo, before the, 
riſing, there was framed by the Houſe of Commons, 2 @.. 
Vow and Covenant to be taken by the Members of!“ 
both Houles, and afterwards by the City, and their +, 
Army; for their jcalouly was now {pread over all *** 
their own Quarters ; which Covenant, for the rare. ka 
neſs of it both in Title and Style, I think necellary 49 
here to inſert in the very terms; which were thele: 


A Sacred Vow, and Covenant, taken by the Lords 
and Commons aſſembled in Parliament , upon the 
diſcovery of the late horrid and treacherous Deſigy, 
for the deſtruction of this Parliament and the Rin- 
dom: the Gch of June 1643. 


*WHEREAS there hath been, and now is, in this 
Kingdom, a Popiſh, and Trayterous Plot for the 
te Subyerſlion of the true Proteſtant Reform'd Keli- 
„gion, and the Liberty of the Subject; and, in pur- 
*{uance thereof, a Popiſh Army hath been raiſed, and 
*is now on foot in divers parts of this Kingdom; 
*and whereas there hath been a treacherous and hor- 
*rid deſign, lately diſcover'd by the great Bleſſing 
*and eſpecial Providence of God, of divers Perſons to 
joyn themſelves with the Armies raiſed by the King, 
*and to deſtroy the Forces raiſed by the Lords and 
„Commons in Parliament, to ſurpriſe the Cities of 
London and Weſtminſter with the Suburbs; by Arms to 
force the Parliament; and finding by conſtant expe- 
© rience, that many ways of force, and treachery, are 
*continually attempted, to bring to utter ruin and de- 
*ſtruction the Parliament, and Kingdom; and that 
which is deareſt, the true Proteſtant Religion: and 
that, for the preventing and withſtanding the ſame, 
*it is fit, that all, who are true hearted, and lovers 
ce of their Country, ſhould bind themſelves each to 
*other in a ſacred Vow and Covenant: 


©I A. B. In humility, and reverence of the Divine 
” Jenn. declare my hearty ſorrow for my own Sins, 
*and the Sins of this Nation, which have deſery'd 
the Calamiries, and Judgments, that now lie upon 
*it; and my true intention is, by God's grace, to en- 
* deayour the amendment of my own ways; and I do 
*farther, in the preſence of Almighty God, "Declare, 
* Vow, and Covenant, that, in Order to the ſecurity 
*and preſervation of the true Reform'd Proteſtant Re- 
*ligion, and Liberty of the Subject, I will not conſent 
*to the laying down of Arms, ſo long as the Papilb, 
© now in open War againſt the Parliament, ſhall b 
force of Arms be protected from the Juſtice thereof, 
* And that I do 32 and deteſt the ſaid wicked, and 
"treacherous deſign, lately diſcover d: And that I re- 
ver gave, nor will give my aſſent to the execution 
© thereof, but will, according to my Power, and Voca- 
tion, oppoſe and reſiſt the ſame, and all other of the 
like Nature. And in caſe any other like deſign ſhall 
© hereafter come to my knowledge, I will make ſuch 
*timely diſcovery, as I ſhall conceive may beſt con- 
te duce to the preventing thereof. And whereas 1 do 
t in my Conſcience believe, that the Forces, raiſed by 
te the two Houſes of Parliament, are raiſed and conti- 
e nued for their juſt Defence, and for the Defence 
« of the true Proteſtant Religion, and Liberty of the 
Subject, againſt the Forces raiſed by the King; that | 
« will, according to my Power, and Vocation, aſſiſt the 
Forces raiſed and continued, by both Houſes of Par- 


<liament, againſt the Forces raiſed by the King with- 


out their conſent: And will likewiſe aſſiſt all 1 
el 
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«Perſons that ſhall take this Oath, in what they ſhall 
do in purſuance thereof; and will not directly, or 
«;ndirectly adhere unto, nor ſhall willingly aſſiſt the 
« Forces raiſed by the King, without the Conſent of 
«both Houſes of Parliament. And this Vow, and 
« Covenant, I make in the preſence of Almighty God, 
«rhe Searcher of all Hearts, with a true intention to 
perform the fame, as I ſhall anſwer at the great day, 
« vhen the ſecrets of all Hearts ſhall be diſcloſed, 


TzovGn many were much ſtartled at this Covc- 
nant, and took time to conſider of it, there being in 
the Preamble, and poſitive part, much which very few 
beliey'd, and in the 7 ory part a more direct de- 
nouncing War againſt the King than had been in plain 
terms before avow'd by them, and an abſolute Prote- 
{ation againſt Peace, till the King was at their Mercy; 

et the tear of being concluded guilty of the Plot, 
made them ſwallow all the reſt; and the example of 
one prevailing with many, there was not a Member 
of either Houſe that took it not; and being thus fet- 
ter d, and intangled themſelves, they ſent their Com- 
mittee into the City, to acquaint them with their 
«Happy diſcovery, and how miraculouſly God had 
«preſery'd them, and to engage them in the ſame 
; *{acred Vow, and Covenant; which was readily ſub- 
mitced to; and, by the Induſtry of their Clergy, ſoon- 
er than can be imagin'd, taken throughout that People. 
* Then it was, with equal diligence, and ſolemnity, tranſ- 
© mitted to their Army, that their Fears of inconvenience 
from thence might be likewiſe purged ; and thence it 
grew the mark of diſtinction, to know their Friends 
and Enemies by; and whoſoever refuſed to take that 
Covenant, needed no other Charge to be concluded, 
and proſecuted as the higheſt Malignant. 
BIN this way ſecure from any future Clamours 


for Peace, they proceeded to try M Tomkins; M. 
, Chaloner, a Citizen of good Wealth and Credit, and 


moſt intimate with Tomkins ; Mr Hambden, who brought 
' the laſt Meſſage from the King; one Haſſel a Meſ- 

ſenger of the King's, who naſs'd often between Lon- 
don and Oxford, and ſometimes carried Letters and 
Meſſages to' the Lord Falkland; and ſome Citizens, 
whoſe names were in the Commiſſion ſent from Ox- 
ford; by a Council of War ; by whom Mr Tomkins, 
and Mr Chaloner were Condemn'd to be hang'd ; and 
were both, with all circumſtances of ſeveriry, and 
cruelty, Executed: the One, on a Gibbet, by his own 
Houſe in Holborn ; where he had long liv'd with ſin- 
gular eſtimation; and the Other, by his Houſe in Corn- 
bill, near the Old Exchange. Haſſel the Meſſenger 
layd them farther trouble, and dy'd in Priſon the 
night before his Trial: And there being no evidence 
againſt Mr Hambden, but what M* Waller himſelf gave, 
they gave no judgment againſt him, but kept him 
long after in Priſon, till he dy'd; neither proceeded 
they Capitally againſt thoſe Citizens whoſe names 
were in the 8 it not appearing that their 
names were uſed with their conſent, and privity; 
though the brand of being Malignants ſerv'd the turn 
for their undoing; for all their Eſtates were ſeiſed, as 
theirs were who had been Executed. 

Tu RE is nothing clearer than that the Commiſ- 
tion ſent from Oxford by the Lady Aubigney, had not 
any relation to the diſcourſes paſs d between M Wal- 
ler, Tomkins, and thoſe Citizens, or that they who 
knew of one, had not any privity with the other: 
which if they had Had, and intended ſuch an Inſur- 
rection, as was alledg'd, M* Waller, and Mr Tomkins, 
or ſome one of thoſe Lords who were ſuppoſed to 
combine with them, would have been in the Com- 
mitſion. Or if the King's Miniſters had been engaged 
in the conſultation, and hoped to have raiſed a Party 
which ſhould ſuddenly ſeiſe upon the City, and the 

arliament, they would never have thought a Com- 
miſſion granted to ſome Gentlemen at Oxford (ror the 

ajor part of the Commiſhoners were there) and a 
ew private Citizens, would have ſerv'd for that work. 

am very confident, and I have very much reaſon for 
that confidence, that there was no more known, or 
thought of at Oxford, concerning the matter of the 


Commiſſion, than I have before ſet forth, nor of the 
other, than that M Tomkins ſometimes writ to the 
Lord Falkland (for M* Waller, out of the cautiouſneſs 
of his own Nature, never writ word) and by Meſ- 
ſengers ſignified to him, That the Number of thoſe 
* who deſired Peace, and abhorr'd the proccedings of 
*the Houſes, was very conſiderable; and that the 

*reſoly'd, by refuſing, to contribute to the War, and 
*to ſubmit to their Ordinances, to declare and mani- 
*feſt themſelves in that manner, that the Violent Par- 
*ty in the City ſhould not have credit enough to 
*hinder any Accommodation. And the Lord Elkland 
always return d Anſwer, * That they ſhould expedite 
e thoſe Expedients, aſſoon as might be, for that delays 
* made the War more difficult to be reſtrain'd. And 
if I could find Evidence, or Reaſon, to induce me to 
believe, that there was any farther defign in the thing 
it ſelf, or that the King gave farther countenance to 
it, I ſhould not at all conceal it. No Man can ima- 
gine, that if the King could have entertain'd any pro- 


bable hope of reducing London, which was the Fomen- 


ter, Supporter, and indeed the Life of the War, or 
could have found any expedient, from whence he 
could reaſonably propoſe to diflolve, ſcatter, and 
diſperſe thoſe, who, under the name of a Parliament, 
had kindled a War againſt him, but he would have 
given his utmoſt aſſiſtance, and countenance thereunto, 
either by publick Force, or private Contrivance, 
Tusk were very great endeavours uſed, to have 
proceeded with equal ſeverity againſt the Earl of Port- 
land, and the Lord Conway ( for the accuſation of the 
Earl of Northumberland, it was proceeded tenderly in; 
for though the Violent Party was heartily incenſed 
againſt him, as a Man weary of them, yet his Repu- 
tation was ſtill very great) who were both cloſe Priſo- 
ners; and, to that purpoſe, their Lordſhips and M. 
Waller were confrontcd before the Committee, where 
They as peremptorily denying, as He charging them, 
and there being no other Witneſs but He againſt them, 
the proſecution was rather let alone than declined, till 


after a long reſtraint they 1 enlargement 5 | 
e 


on Bayl. Mr Waller himſelf (though confeſſedly t 

moſt guilty; and by his unhappy demeanour, in this 
time of his Affliction, he had raiſed as many Enemies 
as he had formerly Friends, and almoſt the Give) after 
he had, with incredible diſſimulation, acted ſuch a re- 
morſe of Conſcience, that his Trial was put off out 
of Chriſtian Compaſſion, till he might recover his un- 
derſtanding (and that was not, till the heat, and fury 
of the Proſecutors, was reaſonably abated with the Sa- 
crifices they had made) and, by drawing Viſitants to 
himſelf, of the moſt powerful Miniſters of all Factions, 
had, by his liberality, and penitence, his receiving 
vulgar and vile ſayings from them with humility, and 
reverence, as clearer Convictions and Informations 
than in his Life he had ever had; and diſtributing 
great Sums to them for their Prayers, and Ghoſtly 


Counſel; fo ſatisfied Them, that They ſatisfied others; 


was brought, at his ſuit, to the Houſe of Commons 
Bar; where (being a Man in truth very powerful in 
Language; and who, by what he ſpoke, and in the 
manner of ſpeaking it, excecdingly captivated the 
good Will and Benevolence of his Hearers; which 
is the higheſt part of an Oratour) with ſuch flattery, 
as was moſt exactly calculated to that Meridian, with 
ſuch a Submiſſion, as Their Pride took delight in, 
and ſuch dejection of mind, and ſpirit, as was like to 
couſen the Major part, and be thought ſerious; he 
laid before them © Their own danger, and concern- 
« ment; if they ſhould ſuffer one of their own Body, 
« how unworthy and monſtrous ſoever, to be try d 
«by the Soldiers, who might ror xr ge to that 
power hereafter, that they would both try thoſe, 
they would not be willing ſhould be tryed, and 
«for things which they would account no Crimes; 
« the inconvenience, and inſupportable miſchief where- 
ce of, all wiſe Common-wealths had foreſeen, and pre- 
ce yented, by exempring their own Members from all 
« judgments but their own: He prevailed, Not to be 
tryed by a Council of War; and thereby preſery'd his 
dear-bought Life; ſo that, in truth, he does as much 
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Book 


The Ear! of 


Eſſex 


marches to 


Thame. 


owe the keeping his head to that Oration, as Catiline 
did the Loſs of His to thoſe of Tully: and by having 
done Ill very well, he, by degrees, drew that reſpect 
to his parts, which always carries ſome compaſſion 
to the Perſon, that he got leave to compound for his 


tranſgreſſion, and them to accept of ten thouſand 


pounds (which their Affairs wanted) for his liberty; 
whereupon he had leave to recollect himſelf in ano- 
ther Country (for his Liberty was to be in Baniſh- 
ment) how miſerable he had made himſelf, in ob- 
taining that leave to live out of his own. And there 
cannot be a greater Evidence of the ineſtimable Va- 
lue of his Parts, than that he liv'd, after this, in the 
good Affection, and Eſteem of many, the pity of moſt, 
and the reproach, and ſcorn of few, or none. 

Tust high proceedings, at London, and in the 
Houſes, were not ſeconded with any notable ſucceſs 
abroad; but it appear'd plainly, by the flow coming 
in of Monics, and mare os coming in of Men, that 
the hearts of the People were generally more devoted 


to Peace, than to the continuance of thoſe diltra- - 


ctions; and the Earl of Eſex, by the great decay and 
ſickneſs of his Army, was not, in near fix weeks, able 
to remove from Reading; by which many Men con- 
cluded, which could not be reaſonably ſoreſeen, that 
if Reading had held out many days longer, he would 
have been compell'd to raiſe his Siege; and that was 
the reaſon the Earl gave for granting ſo good condi- 
tions: for if he could have ſtayed longer before it, 
he well knew, they mult have yielded on worſe terms; 
neither feared he the King would be able to relieve 
it. In the end, there being no other way to quiet the 
City of London, he march'd towards Oxford ; but, in 
truth, rather to ſecure Buckingham-ſhire, which was 
now infeſted by the King's Horſe, than to diſquiet 
that place. And to that purpoſe, he fixed his head 
Quarter at Thame, ten Miles from Oxford, and upon 
the very edge of the other County. 

I x the beginning of the War, the Army in Scotland 
having been lately disbanded, many Officers of that 
Nation, who had ſerv'd in Germany and in France, be- 
took themſelves to the Seryice of the Parliament; 
whereof divers were Men of good Conduct, and Cou- 
rage; though there were more as bad as the Cauſe 
in which they engaged. Of the former ſort Colonel 
Hurry was a Man of Name, and Reputation, and an 
1 . Officer of Horſe, and had Commanded thoſe 
Horſe at Edge- hill under Balfour, which had preſerv' d 
their Army there; and finding himſelf afterwards not 
ſo well regarded, as, he thought, he had deſerv'd, as 
it was no ealy thing to value that People at the rate 
they did fet upon themſelves; and being without any 
other Affection for their Service, than their Pay in- 
clined him to, he refolv'd to quit them, and to go to 
the King; in order to which, he had kept ſome cor- 
relpondence with the Earl of Brainford the King's Ge- 
neral ; under whoſe Command he had formerly ſerv'd 


in Germany. Whilſt the Earl of Eſex remain'd at 


Thame, and his Army Quarterd thereabout, Hurry 
came to Oxford, in the Equipage that became a Co- 
lonel of Horſe, who had receiv'd good Pay; and the 
very next day after he came, having been very gra- 
ciouſly receiv'd by the King, to give proof that he 
brought his whole Heart with him, he went to Prince 
Rupert, acquainted him where the Parliament Horſe 
lay, and how looſe they were in their Quarters; and 
to give a teſtimony of his fidelity to the King, he de- 
ſir d to march a Voluntier with a good Party, to make 
an attempt upon the Enemy; and the Prince aſſigning 
a ſtrong Party for the Service, he accompanied, and 
conducted them out of the Common Road, till they 
came to a Town, where a Regiment of the Parlia- 
ment's Horſe was Quarter d; which they beat up; and 
kill'd, or took moſt of the Officers and Soldiers; and 
then fell upon thoſe other Quarters, by which they 
had paſſed before, with the like ſucceſs; ſo return'd 
to Oxford with many Priſoners, and with notable da- 
mage to the Enemy. 

As ſoon as he return'd, he made another Propo- 
ſition to the Prince for the Attacking the Quar- 
ters near Thame ; through which he had paſs'd, when 


— 


— — 


he came to Oxſord, and fo was well acquainted with 
the poſture in which they were, and aſſured the 
Prince, “ That, if he went about it time enough, he. 
ce fore there ſhould be any alteration in their Quar. 
*ters, which he belicy'd the General would quick. 
*ly make, the Enterpriſe would be worthy of it 
The Prince was ſo well fatisfied with what he had al., 
ready done, that he reſolv d to conduct the next ad. i 
venture himſelf, which he did very fortunatcly. They ©! 
went out of the Ports of Oxford in the Evening up- 
on a Saturday, and march'd beyond all the Quartet“ 
as far as Wickham, and fell in there at the farther end 
of the Town towards London, from whence no Ene. 
my was expected, and ſo no Guards were kept There, 
A Regiment of Horſe, and of Foot, were Lodged 
there; which were cut off, or taken Priſoners; and 
all the Horſes and a good Booty brought away. From 
thence they march'd backward to another Quartet 
within leſs than two Miles of the General's own Quar- 
ters; where his Men Lodged with the ſame ſecuti. 
ty, they had done at Wickham, not expecting any 
Enemy that way; and ſo met with the ſame fate the 
others had done; and were all kill'd, or made Pri- 
ſoners. Thus having perform'd, at leaſt as much a; 
they had propoſed to do, and being laden with Pri- 
ſoners, and Booty, and the Sun being now riſing, 
the Prince thought it time to retire to Oxford, and 
gave Orders to march accordingly with all convenient 
ſpeed, till they ſhould come to a Bridge, which was 
yet two Miles from them, where he had appointed a 
Guard to attend, to favorr their Retreœat. 

Bor the Alarm had been brought to the Earl of 
Eſſex, from all the Quarters, who quickly gathered 
thoſe Troops together, which were nearelt ; and di- 
rected thoſe to follow the Prince, and to entertain 
him in Skirmiſhes, till Himſelf ſhould come up with 
the Foot, and ſome other Troops ; which he madc 
all poſſible haſte to do. So that when the Prince 


of 


had almoſt paſs d a fair Plain, or Field, call'd Chal- 


grave Field, from whence he was to enter a Lane, 
which continued to the Bridge; the Enemies Horſe 
were difcover'd marching after them with ſpeed; and 
as they might eaſily overtake them in the Lane, ſo 
they muſt as cafily have put them into great dilor- 
der. Therefore : Prince reſolv'd to expect, and 
ſtand them upon the open Field, though his Hork 
were all tices. and the Sun was grown yery hot, it 
being about eight of the Clock in the Morning in 
June. He then directed, That the Guard of the 
< Priſoners ſhould make what haſte they could to the 
«Bridge, but that all the reſt ſhould return; for 
«ſome were entcr'd the Lane: and fo he placed him- 
ſelf and his Troops, as he thought fit, in that Field 
to receive the Enemy; which made more haſte, and 
with leſs order than they ſhould have done; and bc- 
ing more in Number than the Prince, and conlilt- 
ing of many of the Principal Officers, who having 
been preſent with the Earl of Eſſex, when the Alarm 
came, ſtayed not for their own Troops, but joyn'd 
with thoſe who were ready in the purſuit, as They 
thought, of a Flying Enemy, or ſuch as would eaſi) 
be arreſted in their haſty retreat; and, having nov 
overtaken them, meant to take revenge themſelves for 
the damage they had recciv'd that Night, and Mori- 
ing, before the General could come up to have 3 
ſhare in the Victory, though his Troops were even in 
view. But the Prince cntertain'd them ſo roughly, 
that though they Charged very bravely and obſti- 
nately, being many of their beſt Officers, of which 
the chiefeſt falling, the reſt ſhew'd lets Vigour, in 2 
ſhort time they broke, and fled, and were purſue 
till they came near the Earl of Eſſex's Body; which 
being at near a miles diſtance, and making a ſtand 
to receive their Flying Troops, and to be inform 
of their diſaſter, the Prince with his Troops haſten d 
his retreat, and paſs'd the Lane, and came ſafe to 
the Bridge before any of the Earl's Forces came up; 
who found it then to no purpoſe to go farther, there 
being a good Guard of Foot, which had likewiſe 
lined both fides of the Hedges a good way in the 


Lane. Thus the Prince, about Noon, or ſhortly af 
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ter, entet d Oxford, with near two hundred Priſoners, 
ſeven Cornets of Horſe, and four Enfigns of Foot, 
with moſt of the Men he carried from thence; few 
only having been kill d in the Action, whereof ſome 
wete of Name. | 

Tus Prince preſented Colonel Hurry to the King 
with a great Teſtimony of the Courage he had ſhew'd 
in the Action, as well as of his Counſel, and Conduct 
in the whole; which was indeed very dextrous, and 


wy ſtrong enough, to ſuffer themſelves to be remo- 
ved to Thame, by a ſtrong Party ſent from the Earl of 
Efex; and, between denying that they had promiſed, 
and faying, that they would perfom it, they never 
ſubmitted themſelves to be Priſoners, as much againſt 
the Law of Arms, as their taking Arms was againſt 
their Allegiance. But that which would have been 
look d upon as a confiderable recompence for a De- 
feat, could not but be thought a great addition to 


the Victory, which was the death of M Hambden; ,- Hamb- 


could have been 22 by no Man, who had not | 
who, being ſhot into the ſhoulder with a brace of den na- | 


been very converſant in the Quarters of thoſe he de- 


d ſtroyed. Upon which, the King honour'd him with | Bullets, which brake the Bone, within three Weeks hoy 
. Knighthood, and a Commiſſion to raiſe a Regiment | after, died with extraordinary pain; to as great a J which be 
. of Horſe; and every body magnified, and extolled | conſternation of all that Party, as it their whole Ar- — 

d him, as they uſually do a Man who hath good luck, | my had been defeated or cut off. 

d and the more, becauſe he was a Scotch-man, and pro- M a x y Men obſery'd (as upon ſignal turns of great 

n fels'd a Repentance for having been in Rebellion a- Affairs, as this was, ſuch obſervations are frequently 

A gainſt che King. He deſerves this Teſtimony and | made) that the Field in which the late Skirmiſh was, 

- Vindication to be given him, againſt the calumnies | and upon which M* Hambden recciv'd his deaths 

. which were raiſed againſt him,“ As if he had broken | wound, Chalgrave Field, was the fame place in which 

y «his Truſt, and deſerted the Service of the Parlia- | he had firſt executed the Ordinance of the Militia, 

e ment, and betrayed them to the King, which is not | and engaged that County, in which his Reputation 

- true. He had own d, and publiſh'd his diſcontents | was very great, in this Rebellion: and it was con- 

5 long before, and demanded redreſs, and juſtice, in | fels'd by the Priſoners that were taken that day, and 

- ſome particulars from the Parliament, in which the | acknowledged by all, that upon the Alarm that Morn- 

b Earl of Eſſex thought he had reaſon; and wiſh'd he | ing, after their Quarters were beaten up, he was ex- 

{ might receive fatisfation. But the Man was in his | ceeding ſollicitous to draw Forces together to purſue 
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nature proud, and imperious; had raiſed many Ene- 
mies; was a Man of Licence, and committed many 
diſorders of that kind. He was however a good Ot- 
ficer in the Field ; regular and vigilant in marching, 
and in his Quarters; which the Parliament thought 
other Men would attain to, who had fewer Vices ; 
and therefore granted nothing that he had defired ; 
upon which he declared, © He would ſerve them no 
longer; and deliver d up his Commiſſion to the Earl 
of Eſſex; and being then preſsd to promiſe, that he 
would not ſerve the King; he poſitively refuſed to 
give any ſuch Engagement; and after he had ſtayed in 
London about a Month, and had receiv'd encourage- 
ment from ſome Friends in Oxford, he came thither 
in the manner ſet down before. 

Taz Prince's ſucceſs in this laſt march was very 
ſeaſonable, and raiſed the Spirits at Oxford very much, 
and for ſome time allayed the Jealouſies, and Animo- 
ſities, which too often broke out in ſeveral Factions 
to the diſquiet of the King. It was viſibly great in 
the number of the Priſoners; whereof many were of 
condition, and the names of many Officers were 
known, who were left dead upon the Field, as Colonel 
Gunter, who was look'd upon as the beſt Officer of 
Horſe they had, and a man of known malice to the 
Government of the Church; which had drawn ſome 
levere cenſure upon him before the Troubles, and for 
which he had till meditated Revenge. One of the 
Priſoners taken in the Action, ſaid, © That he was 
*conhdent M* Hambden was hurt, for he ſaw him 
"ride off the Field before the Action was done, which 
*he never uſed to do, with his head hanging down, 
"and reſting his hands upon the neck of his Horſe; 
*by which he concluded he was hurt. The news the 
next day made the victory much more important, than 
it was thought to have been. There was full infor- 
mation brought of the great loſs the Enemy had 
luſtain'd in their Quarters, by which three or four 
Regiments were utterly broken and loſt : the names of 
many Officers, of the beſt account, were known, who 
vere either kill'd upon the place, or ſo hurt as there 
remain'd little hope of their recovery. 

AMoNnG the Priſoners, there were taken Colonel 
Shefteld, a younger Son of the Earl of Mulgrave, and 
one Colonel Beckly a Scotch-man ; who, being both 
vitbly wounded, acted their hurts fo well, and pre- 
tended to be ſo ready to expire, that upon their Pa- 
roles neither to endeavour nor endure a reſcue, they 


the Enemy; and, being a Colonel of Foot, put him- 
ſelf among thoſe Horſe as a Voluntier, who were firſt 
ready; and that when the Prince made a ſtand, all 
the Officers were of Opinion to ſtay till their Body 
came up, and He alone (being ſecond to None bur 
the General himſelf in the obſervance, and application 
of all Men) perſwaded and prevailed with them to ad- 
vance; fo violently did his fate carry him, to pay the 
Mulct in the place where he had committed the Tranſ- 
greſſion, about a year before. 

H was a Gentleman of a good Family in Buch- 
ingham-ſhire, and born to a fair fortune, and of a moſt 
Civil and affable deportment. In his entrance into 
the world, he indulged to himſelf all the Licenſe in 
Sports and Exerciſes, and Company, which were uſed 
by Men of the molt Jolly Converſation. Afterwards, 
he retir'd to a more Reſery'd, and Melancholy So- 
ciety, yet preſerving his own natural Chearfulneſs, 
and Vivacity, and above all, a flowing courteſy to all 
Men; though they who converſed nearly with him, 
found him growing into a diſlike of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Government of the Church, yet moſt believ'd it ra- 
ther a diſlike of ſome Church-men, and of ſome in- 
troducements of Theirs, which he apprehended mighr 
diſquiet the publick Peace. He was rather of Re- 
putation in his own 2 than of publick diſ- 
courſe, or fame in the Kingdom, before the buſineſs 
of Ship- money: but Then he grew the Argument of 
all Tongues, every Man enquiring who, and what He 
was, that durſt, at his own charge, ſupport the Li- 
berty, and Property of the Kingdom, and reſcue his 
Country, as he thought, from being made a Prey to 
the Court. His carriage, throughout this Agitation, 
was with that rare temper and modeſty, that they 
who watch'd him narrowly to find ſome advantage 
againſt his Perſon, to make him leſs reſolute in his 
Cauſe, were compell'd to give him a juſt Teſtimony, 
And the Judgment that was given againſt him, infi- 
nitely more advanc'd Him, than the Service for which 
it was given, When this Parliament begun ( being 
return'd Knight of the Shire for the County where he 
livd) the Eyes of all Men were fix d upon him, as 
their Patria Pater, and the Pilot that muſt ſteer the 
Veſſel, through the Tempeſts, and Rocks which threa- 
tend it. And I am perſwaded, his Power and Inte- 
reſt, at that time, was greater to do Good or Hurt, 
than any Man's in the Kingdom, or than any Man of 
his Rank hath had at any time: for his Reputation 


0 were ſuffer d to reit at a private Houſe in the way, of Honeſty was Univerſal, and his Affections eem'd ſo 
5 within a mile of the Field, till their Wounds mould ublickly guided, chat no corrupt, or private ends could 
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with him, but a defire of Information, and Inſtru- 
&ion ; yet he had ſo ſubtle a way of Interrogating, 
and under the Notion of Doubts, inſinuating his Ob- 
jections, that he infuſed his own opinions into thoſe 
from whom he pretended to learn, and receive them. 
And even with them who were able to preſerve them- 
{elves from his infuſions, and diſcern'd thoſe opinions 
to be fix'd in him, with which they could not com- 
ply, he always left the Character of an Ingenious, and 
Conſcientious Perſon. He was indeed a very Wile 
Man, and of great Parts, and poſſeſs d with the molt 
abſolute ſpirit of Popularity, and the moſt abſolute 
faculties to govern the People, of any Man I ever 
knew. For the firlt year of the Parliament, he ſeem d 
rather to moderate, and ſoften the violent and diſ- 
temper'd humours, than to inflame them. But wiſe 
and diſpaſſionate Men plainly diſcern d, that That mo- 
deration proceeded from prudence, and obſervation 
that the ſeaſon was not ripe, rather than that he ap- 
prov'd of the moderation; and that he Begot many 
opinions, and motions, the Education whereof he 
committed to other Men; ſo far diſguiſing his own 
defigns, that he ſeem'd ſeldom to wiſh more than was 
concluded; and in many groſs concluſions, which 
would hereafter contribute to defigns not yet ſet on 
foot, when he found them ſufficiently back d by ma- 
jority of Voices, he would withdraw himſelf before 
the Queſtion, that he might ſeem not to conſent to ſo 
much viſible unreaſonableneſs; which produced as 
great a doubt in ſome, as it did approbation in others, 
of his Integrity. What conbination ſocver had been 
originally with the Scots for the Invaſion of England, 
and what farther was enter'd into afterwards in favour 
of them, and to advance any alteration of the Go- 
vernment in Parliament, no Man doubts was at leaſt 
with the privity of this Gentleman. 

Ar rex he was among thoſe Members accuſed by 
the King of High Treaſon, he was much alter'd ; his 
nature and carriage ſeeming much fiercer than it did 
before. And without queſtion, when he firſt drew his 
Sword, he threw away the Scabbard ; for he paſho- 
nately oppoſed the Oyerture made by the King for a 
Treaty from Nottingham, and as eminently, all expe- 
dients that might have produced any accommodations 
in this that was at Oxford; and was principally re- 
lied on, to prevent any infuſions which might be made 
into the Earl of Eſſex towards Peace, or to render 
them ineffeQual, if they were made; and was indeed 
much more relied on by that Party, than the General 
himſelf. In the firſt entrance into the Troubles, he 
undertook the Command of à Regiment of Foot, 
and perform'd the duty of a Colonel, upon all occa- 
ſions, moſt punctually. He was very temperate in 
diet, and a Supreme Governour over all his Paſſions, 
and Affe ctions, and had thereby a great power over 
other Men's. He was of an Induſtry * Vigilance 
not to be tired out, or wearied by the moſt Labo- 
rious; and of Parts not to be impoſed upon, by the 
moſt Subtle or Sharp; and of a Perſonal Courage equal 
to his belt Parts; 10 that he was an Enemy not to be 
wiſh'd wherever he might have been made a Friend; 
and as much to be apprehended where he was fo, as 
any Man could deſerve to be. And therefore his 
death was no leſs pleaſing to the One Party, than 
it was condoled in the Other. In a word, what was 
ſaid of Cinna, might well be applied to him; “ He 
* had a Head to contrive, and a Tongue to perſwade, 
*and a Hand to cxecute, any miſchief. His death 
therefore ſeem'd to be a great deliverance to the Na- 
tion, 

Tux Earl of Eſex's Army was ſo weaken'd by theſe 
defeats, and more by the ckneſs that had waſted it, 
that it was not thought ſafe to remain longer ſo near 
his unquier, and reſtleſs Enemies. The Factions, and 
Animoſities at London, required his preſence there; 
and he thought the Army would be ſooner recruited 
there, than at ſo great a diſtance; ſo that he march'd 
directly from Thame to London, where he found Jea- 
louſy and Contention enough; leaving his Army Quar- 
ter'd about St Alban's. Whilſt the Affairs of the Par- 
liament were in this Diſtraction, the King recover d 


g:cat Reputation; and the Scaſon of the year being 
tit for Action, all Diſcontents, and Factious Murmyr. 
ings, were adjourn'd to the next Winter. 

Tus end of the Treaty, in which We left the Chief r. 
Commanders of the Corniſh Forces, with Commiſſion. -*: 
ers of the other Weſtern Counties, was like that in 
other places; for notwithſtanding thoſe extraording. 
ry obligations of Oaths, and receiving the Sacrament 
circumſtances in no other Treaty, the Parliament 50 
ſooner ſent their Votes, and Declarations to them 
(the jame which are before mention'd upon the Tre. 
ties in Tork-ſhire, and e Pere and ſome Members of 
their own to overlook and perplex them, but all Peace. 
able Inclinations were Jai alide; fo that (having iq 
the mean time induſtrionſly levied Money, through. 
out Somerſet and Depon, 1103. Friends and Enemics . 
and a good Body of Men) the Night before the ex. 
piration of the Treaty and Ceſſation, James Chudleigh 
the Major General of the Rebels, brought a ſtrong 
Party of Horſe and Foot within two miles of Launce- 
ſton, the head Quarter of the Corniſh, and the ye 
next Morning, the Ceſſation not being determin'd till 
after twelve of the Clock in the Night, march'd u 
on the Town, where they were not ſufficiently pro- 
vided for them. For though the Commanders of 
the Corniſh had employ'd their time, as uſefully as 
they could, during the Ceſſation, in preparing the 
Gentry of that Country, and all the Inhabitants, to 
ſubmir to a Weekly Tax for the ſupport of that Pow- 
er, which defended them; over ad above which, the 
Gentlemen, and Perſons of Quality, freely brought 
in all their Plate to be diſpoſed of to the Publick; 
and though they foreſaw, aſter the Committee of Par- 
liament came into the Country, that the Treaty would 
conclude without fruit, and therefore St Ralph Hop- 
ton, and St Beyil Greenvil repair'd to Launceſton the 
day before the expiration of the Treaty, to meet any 
attempt ſhould be made upon them: Vet, being to 
Feed, and Pay their ſmall Forces out of one Coun- 
ty, they had been compell'd to Quarter their Men at 
a great diſtance, that no one part might be more op- 
preſs'd than was neceſſary: ſo that all that was done 
the firſt day, was by the advantage of Paſſes, and 
lining of Hedges, to keep the Enemy in Action, till 
the other Forces came up; which they ſeaſonably did, 
towards the Evening; and then the Enemy, who re- 
ceiy'd great loſs in that days Action, grew ſo heart- 
leſs, that in the Night they retir'd to Obington, fif- 
teen Miles from the place of their Skirmiſh. After 
which many ſmall Skirmiſhes, enſued for many days, 
with various ſucceſs; ſometimes the Corniſh advancing 
in Devon, and then. retiring again; for it appear d now, 
that a form'd Army was marching againſt them, fo Far 
Superior in 1 that there was no reaſonable 
hope of reſiſtance. 

TowarDps the middle of May, the Earl of Stam- 7% 
ford march'd into Cornwal, by the North Part, with a ,... 
Body of fourteen hundred Horſe and Dragoons, and vc, 
five thouſand four hundred Foot by the Poll, with 2 % 
Train of thirteen Braſs Ordnance, and a Morter Piece, 
and a very enen; Magazine of Victual, and Ammu- 
nition, and every way in as good an Equipage, 4 
could be provided by Men who wanted no Money; 
whilſt the King's ſmall -Forces, being not half the 
Number, and unſupplied with every uſeful thing, 
were at Launceſton ; of whom the Enemy had ſo abſo- 
lute a contempt, though they knew they were march- 
ing to them, within ſix or ſeven Miles, that they con- 
ſider d only how to take them after they were di- 
perſed, and to prevent their running into Pendenni 
Caſtle to give them farther trouble. To which put” 


| pole having encamped themſelves upon the flat top o 


a very high Hill, to which the Aſcents were very ſteep 
every way, near Stratton, being the only part of Con- 
wal eminently diſaffected to the King's Service, they 
{ent a Party of twelve hundred Horſe and Dragoon, 
under the Command of Sr George Chudleigh, Father td 
their Major General, to Bodmin to ſurpriſe the Hig 
Sheriff, and principal Gentlemen of the Count!y 3 
and thereby, not only to prevent the coming up e 
any more ſtrength ro the King's Party, but, qr 
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the Awe of ſuch a power of Horſe, to make the whole 
Country riſe for them. This deſign, which was not in 
it ſelf unreaſonable, proved fortunate to the King. 
For his Forces which march'd from Launceſton, with a 
reſolution to Fight with the Enemy, — any diſad- 
vantage of Place or Number (which, how hazardous 
ſever, carried leſs danger with it, than retiring into 
the County, or any thing elſe that was in their pow- 
et) eaſily now reſolv d to Aſſault the Camp in the ab- 
ſence of their Horſe; and with this reſolution, they 
march d on Monday the fifteenth of May, within a 
Mile of the Enemy; being ſo deſtitute of all Provi- 
ſons, that the beſt Officers had but a Bisket a Man a 
day, for two days, the Enemy looking upon them as 
their own. 

Ox Tueſday the fixtcenth of May, about five of the 
Clock in the Morning, they diſpoſed themſelves to 
their work; having ſtood in their Arms all the Night. 
The Number of Foot was about two thouſand four 
hundred, which they divided into four parts, and 
agteed on their ſeveral Provinces. The firſt was Com- 
manded by the Lord Mohun, and St Ralph Hopton ; 
who undertook to Aſſault the Camp on the South 
fide. Next them, on the left hand, St John Berkley, 
and St Bevil Greenvil were to force their way; Sr N 
(bolus Shenning, and Colonel Trevannion were to Aſſault 
the North fide; and, on the left hand, Colonel Tho- 
mts Baſſet, who was Major General of their Foot, and 
Coloncl William Godolphin were to advance with their 
Party; each Party having two Pieces of Cannon to 
diſpoſe as they found neceſſary: Colonel Fohn Digby 
Commanding the Horſe and Dragoons, being about 
five hundred, ſtood upon a Sandy Common which had 
a way to the Camp, to take any advantage he could 
of the Enemy, if they Charg'd; otherwiſe, to be firm 
as a Reſerve. 


Is this manner the Fight begun; the King's For- 


ces preſſing, with their utmoſt vigour, thoſe four 
ways up the Hill, and the Enemies as obſtinately de- 
fending their ground. The Fight continued with ve- 
ry doubtful ſucceſs, till rowards three of the Clock in 
the Afternoon; when word was brought to the Chief 
Officers of the Corniſh, that their Ammunition was 
ſpent to leſs than four Barrels of Powder; which (con- 
cealing the defect from the Soldiers) they reſolv'd 
could be only ſupplied with Courage: and therefore, 
by Meſſengers to one another, they agreed to ad- 
vance with their full Bodies, without making any more 
ſhot, till they reach'd the top of the Hill, and fo 
might be upon even ground with the Enemy; where- 
in the Officer's Courage, and Reſolution, was fo well 
ſeconded by the Soldier, that they begun to get ground 
in all places; and the Enemy, in wonder of the Men, 
who outfaced their ſhot with their Swords, to quit 
their Poſt, Major General Chudleigh, who order'd the 
Battle, failed in no part of a Soldier; and when he 
law his Men recoil from leſs Numbers, and the Ene- 
my in all places gaining the Hill upon him, himſelf 
adranced, with a good ſtand of Pikes, upon that 
Party which was led by Sr John Berkly, and St Bevil 
Greenvil; and Charg'd them fo ſmartly, that he put 
them into diſorder ; Str Bevil Greenvil, in the ſhock, 
being borne to the Ground, but quickly reliev'd by 
his Companion; they fo reinforced the Charge, that 
having kill'd moſt of the Aſſailants, and diſperſed the 
reſt, they took the Major General Priſoner, after he 

ad behaved himſelf with as much Courage, as a 
Man could do. Then the Enemy gave ground apace, 
inſomuch as the four Parties, growing nearer and near- 
er as they aſcended the Hill, between three and four 
of the Clock, they all met together upon one ground 
near the top of the Hill; where they embraced with 
unſpeakable joy, each congratulating the others ſuc- 
cls, and all acknowledging the wonderful bleſſing of 
God; and being there poſleſs'd of {ome of the Ene- 
mies Cannon, they turn'd them upon the Camp, and 
advanced together to perfect the Victory. But the 

nemy no ſooner underſtood the loſs of their Major 
General, but their hearts fail'd them; and being ſo 
reſolutely preſs d, and their ground loſt, upon the ſe- 
city and advantage whereof, they wholly depended, 


ſome of them threw down their Arms, and others 
fled; W themſelves, and every Man ſhifting 
for himſelf: Their General, tlie Earl ot Stamford, giv- 
ing the example, who (having ſtood at a ſafe diſtance 
all the time of the Battle, environ'd with all the 
Horſe, which in ſmall Parties, though ir is true their 
whole Number was not above fix or ſevenſcore, might 
have done great miſchief to the ſeveral Parties of 
Foot, who with ſo much difficulty ſcaled the ſteep 
Hill) aſſoon as he ſaw the day loſt, and ſome lay 
ſooner, made all imaginable haſte to Exeter, to pre- 
gp 
2 them for the condition they were ſhortly to ex- 
pect. 

Tus Conquerors aſſoon as they had gain'd the 
Camp, and diſperſed the Enemy, and after publick 
Prayers upon the Place, and a ſolemn Thankſgiving to 
Almighty God for their Diliverance and Victory, ſent 
a ſmall Party of Horſe to purſue the Enemy for a 
Mile or two; not thinking tit to purſue farther, or 
with their whole Body of Horſe, leſt St George ſhould 
return from Bodmin with his ſtrong Body of Horſe and 
Dragoons, and find them in diſorder ; bat contenting 
themſelves with the Victory they had obtain'd upon 
the place, which, in Subſtance as well as Circum- 
ſtance, was as ſignal a one, as hath happen'd to ei- 
ther Party fince the unhappy diſtraction; for on the 
King's Party were not loſt in all above fourſcore Men; 
whereof few were Officers, and none above the de- 
gree of a Captain; and though many more were hurt, 
not aboye ten Men died afterwards of their wounds. 
On the Parliament fide, notwithſtanding their advan- 
tage of ground, and that the other were the Aſſailants, 
above three hundred were lain on the place, and ſe- 
venteen hundred taken Priſoners, with their Major 
General, and above thirty other Officers. They took 
likewiſe all their Baggage and Tents, all their Can- 
non, being, as was ſaid before, thirteen Pieces of 
Braſs Ordnance, and a Braſs Mortar-piece; all their 
Ammunition, being ſeventy Barrels of Powder, and all 
other ſorts of Ammunition proportionable, and a very 
great Magazine of Bisket, and other excellent Provi- 
ſions of Victuals; which was as ſeaſonable a Bleſſin 
as the Victory, to thoſe who, for three or four day 
before, had ſuffer d great want of Food as well as 
ſleep; and were equally tired with duty and hunger. 
The Army reſted that night, and the next day, at 
Stratton; all care being taken by expreſs Meſſengers, 
to diſperſe the news of their ſucceſs to all parts of 
that Country, and to guard the Paſſes upon the River 
Tamar, whereby to hinder the return of the Enemies 
Horſe and Dragoons. But S* George Chudleigh had no 
ſooner, with great triumph, diſperſed the High She- 
riff, and Gentlemen, who Nn e to have call'd the 
poſſe Comitatus, according to their good cuſtom, for 
the Aſſiſtance of the King's Party, and with little re- 
ſiſtance enter'd Bodmin, when he recciv'd the fatal 
News of the loſs of their Camp and Army at Strat- 
ton. Upon which, with as much haſte, and diſorder, 
as fo great a conſternation could produce among a 
People not acquainted with the Accidents of War, 
leaving many of his Men and Horſes a Prey to the 
Country People, himſelf, with as many as he could 
get, and keep together, got into Plymouth; and thence, 
without interruption or hazard, into Exeter. 

"Tus Earl of Stamford, to make his own Conduct 
and Misfortune the leſs cenſur'd, induſtriouſly ſpread 
abroad in all places, and confidently ſent the fame 
information to the Parliament, That he had been 
*betray'd by James Chudleigh ; and That, in the heat 
« of the Battle, when the hope of the day ſtood fair, 
«he had Voluntarily, with a Party, run over to the 
„Enemy, and immediately Charg'd the Parliament 
« Forces; which begot in all Men a general appre- 
c henſion of Treachery, the Soldiers fearing their 
« Officers, and the Officers their Soldiers revolt; and 
«thereupon the Rout enſued. Whereas the truth is, 
as he was a young Man of excellent Parts, and Cou- 
rage, he perform d the part of a right good Com- 
mander, both in his Orders, and his Perſon; and was 
taken Priſoner in the Body of his Enemy, whither he 
had Charg'd with undaunted Courage, when there 
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was no other expedient in reaſon left. But this ſcan- 
dal fo without colour caſt on him, and entertain'd 
with more credit than his ſervices had merited (for 
from the time of his Engagement to the Parliament, 
he had ſerv'd not only with full Ability, but with no- 
table ſucceſs, and was the only Man that had given 
any interruption to the proſperity of the Corniſh Ar- 
my, and in a night-skirmiſh, at Bradock Down near 
Okington, ſtruck a greater terror into them, and diſ- 
order'd them more than they were at any other time) 
wrought ſo far upon the young Man, together with 
the kind uſage, and reception he found as a Priſoner 
among the Chief Officers, who lov'd him as a Gal- 
lant Enemy, ang one like to do the King good Ser- 
vice if he were recover'd to his Loyalty, that after 
he had been Priſoner about ten days, he freely de- 
clar'd, © That he was convinced in his Conſcience, 
*and Judgment, of the errors he had committed; 
and, upon promiſe made to him of the King's Pardon, 
frankly offer d to joyn with them in his Majeſty's Ser- 
vice; and fo gave ſome countenance to the reproach 
that was firſt moſt injuriouſly caſt upon him. 

Tur truth is, he was of too good an underſtand- 
ing, and too much generoſity in his nature, to be af- 
fected to the Cauſe which he ſerv'd, or to comply with 
thoſe Arts, which he ſaw practiſed to carry it on; 
and having a Command in Jreland when the War firſt 
broke out, he came thence into England, with a pur- 
poſe to ſerve the King; and to that end, ſhortly af- 
ter his Majeſty's coming to Oxford, he came thuther 
to tender his Service; but he found the Eyes of moſt 
Men fix'd upon him with prejudice and jealouſy 
there, both for his Family's fake, which was noto- 
riouſſy diſaffected to the King, and for ſome errors 
of his own, in that Plot, that was ſo much ſpoken of, 
to bring up the Northen Army to awe the Parlia- 
ment; in which buſineſs, being then a very young 
Man, and of a ſtirring Spirit, and deſirous of a Name, 
he had expreſs'd much Zeal to the King's Service, 
and been buſy in inclining the Army to engage in 
ſuch Petitions, and Undertakings, as were not gra- 
cious to the Parliament. But when that diſcovery 
was made by M* Goring, as is before remember'd, and 
a Committce appointed to examine the Combination, 
this Gentleman, wrought upon by hopes, or fears, in 
his Examination, ſaid much that was diſadvantageous 
to the Court, and therefore, bringing no other Teſti- 
mony with him to Oxford, but of his own Conſcience, 
he receiv'd nothing like Countenance there ; where- 
upon he return'd to London, ſufficiently incenſed that 
he was neglected; and was quickly entertain'd, for 
their Weſtern employment, where his ncareſt Friends 
were throughly engaged. Bur after this defeat, his 
former paſſion being allay'd, and his obſervation and 
experience convincing him, that the deſigns of the 
Parliament were not ſuch as were pretended, he re- 
ſign'd himſelf to thoſe who firſt conquer'd him with 
Force, and then with Reaſon and Civility; and, no 
doubt, was much wrought upon by the diſcipline, 
and integrity of the Forces, by whom he had been 
fubdued ; and with the Piety, 'Temper, and Sobriety 
of the Chief Commanders, which indeed was moſt 
exemplary, and worthy the Cauſe for which they were 
engaged; the Reputation, and Conſcience whereof, 
had alone carried them through the difficulties, and 
ſtreights, with which they were to contend. 

Taris Army, willing to relieye their Friends of 
Cornwal, from the burden which they ſuſtain'd ſo pa- 
tiently, haſten'd their march into Devon-ſhire, not 
throughly refolv'd whether to attack Plymouth, or Exe- 
ter, or both; when advertiſement came to them, by 
an Expreſs from Oxford, That the King had ſent 
Prince Maurice, and the Marquis of Hertford, with 
*a very good Body of Horſe to joyn with them, and 
*thar they were er towards them as far as So- 
© merſet-ſhire ; and that Sr William Waller was defign'd 
* by the Parliament, to viſit the Weſt, with a new Ar- 
* my, which would receive a good recruit from thoſe 
*who eſcaped from the Battle of Stratton; So that it 
was neceflary for all the King's Forces in thoſe Parts 
to be united in a Body, aſſoon as might be; here- 


upon it was quickly reſolv d to leave ſuch a Patty at 
Salt-aſb, and Milbrook, as might defend Faithful Com. 
wal from any Incurſions of Plymouth, and with their 
Army to march Eaſtward ; their number encreaf 
daily upon the Reputation of their new wonderful 
Victory; many Voluntiers coming to them out of 
Devon-ſhire, and very many of their Priſoners pro- 
feſſing they had been ſeduced, and freely offering to 
ſerve the King againſt thoſe who had wrong'd both: 
who, being entertain'd under ſome of their own con. 
verted Officers, behaved themſelves afterwards with 
great Honeſty and Courage. And ſo making no lon- 
ger ſtay by the way, than was neceſſary for the re. 
freſhing of their Troops, the Corniſh Army, for that 
was the ſtyle it now carried, march'd by Exeter, where 
the Earl of Stamford, with a ſufficient Garriſon, then 
was; and ſtaying only two or three days to fix {mall 
Garriſons, whereby that Town, full of fear and ap- 
rehenſion, might be kept from having too great an 
influence upon ſo populous a County, advanced to 
Tiverton, where a Regiment of Foot of the Patlia- 
ment, under Colonel Ware, a Gentleman of that 
Country, had fix'd themſelves ; hoping St Milian 
Waller would be as ſoon with them for their relief 
as the Corniſh would be to force them; which Regi- 
ment being eaſily diſperſed, they ſtay d there to ex- 
pect new Orders from the Marquis of Hertford. 
Wurex the loſs of Reading was well digeſted, and 
the King underſtood the declining Condition of the 
Earl of Eſſexs Army, and that he would either not 
be able to advance, or not in ſuch a manner, as would 
give him much trouble at Oxford; and hearing in whit 
proſperous ſtare his hopeful Party in Cornwal ſtood, 
whither the Parliament was making all haſte to {end 
Sr William Waller, to check their good ſucceſs ; his 
Majeſty reſolvd to ſend the Marquis of Hertford into 
thoſe parts, the rather becauſe there were many of the 
prime Gentlemen of Wilt-ſhire, Dorſet-ſhire, and $6- 
merſet-ſhire, who confidently undertook, if the Mar- 
quis went through thoſe Counties, with ſuch a ſtrength 
as they ſuppoſed the King would ſpare to him, they 
would in a very ſhort time raiſe ſo conſiderable a Poy- 
er, as to oppoſe any force the Parliament ſhould be 
able to ſend. When the Marquis was ready for his 
Journey, news arriv'd of the great Victory at Su- 
ton; ſo that there was no danger in the Marquis“ be. 


ing able to joyn with that little Corniſh Army; and 


then there would appear indeed a viſible Body vor- 
thy the name of an Army. This put ſome Perlons 
upon deſiring, that Prince Maurice (who was yet in 
no other Quality of Command, than of a private Co- 
lonel of Horſe, but had always behay'd himſelf with 
great Courage and Vigilance ) might be likewiſe di- 
poſed into a Command of that Army. Hereupon the 
King aſſign'd him, and his Highneſs willingly accept- 
ed to be Lieutenant General under the Marquis; vis 
for many reaſons, beſides that he was actually poſſeßd 
of it, was thought fit to have the ſuperior power ove! 
thoſe Weſtern Counties, where his Fortune lay, and 
the Eſtimation, and Reverence of the People to hin 
was very great. So the Prince and the Marquis, with 
Prince Maurice's, and the Earl of Carnarvon's and Co. 
lonel Thomas Howard's Regiments of Horſe (the Ea! 
being General of the Cavalry) advanced into tt 
Weſt; and ſtaying only ſome few days at Salisbu!) 
and after in Dorſet-ſhire, whilſt ſome new Regiment 
of Horſe and Foot, which were Levying by the Gen. 
tlemen in thoſe Parts, came up to them, made all 
convenient haſte into 3 being deſirous t 
joyn with the Corniſh, aſſoon as might be; preſumins 
they ſhould be then beſt able to perfect their nes 
Levies, when they were out of apprehenſion of bells 
diſturbed by a more powerful Force. For $* Wiki 
Waller was already march'd out of London, and u 
not to ſtay longer by the way than was unayoidad!ſ 
neceſſary. 

Ix the Marquis's firſt entrance into the Welt, He 
had an unſpeakable loſs, and the King's Service 2 fr 
greater, by the death of Me Rogers, a Gentleman t! 
rare Temper, and excellent Underſtanding ; who be. 
ſides that he had a great Intereſt in the Marqub 
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being his Couſin- german, and fo out of that private 
Relation, as well as Zeal to the Publick, paſſionate- 
ly inclined to advance the Service, had a wonderful 
great influence upon the County of Dorſet, for which 
he ſerv'd as one of the Knights in Parliament; and 
: had ſo well delign'd all things there, that Poole, and 

Lyme ( two Port-Towns in that County, which gave 
the King afterwards much Trouble) it He had liv'd, 

had been undoubtedly reduced. But by his Death all 
: thoſe hopes were cancell'd, the ſurviving Gentry of 
1 that Shire being, how well affected ſoever, ſo un- 
. a&ive, that the progreſs, that was that year made 
: there to the King's advantage, ow'd little to their 
t Aſſiſtance. 


e As our the middle of June, Prince Maurice, and 
„ the Marquis, with ſixteen or ſeventeen hundred Horſe, 
| and about one thouſand new levied Foot, and ſeven 


or eight Ficld-Pieces came to Chard, a fair Town in 


— 
1 Some l ſet: ſbire, neareſt the edge of Devon-ſhire ; where, 
0 according to order, they were mer by the Corniſh 
* „ Army; which conſiſted of above three thouſand ex- 
t 4 cellent Foot, five hundred Horſe, and three hundred 
" „ Dragoons, with four or five Field-pieces; fo that, Of- 
f *® fcers and all, being joyn'd, they might well paſs for 
i= 4 an Army of ſeven thouſand Men; with an excellent 
* Train of Artillery, and a very fair proportion of Am- 
munition of all forts, and lo good a reputation, that 
d they might well promiſe themſelves a quick increaſe 
Ic of their Numbers. Yet if the extraordinary temper 
"Nt and virtue of the Chief Officers of the Corniſh had not 
Id been much ſuperior to that of their Common Sol- 
it diers, who valued themſelves high, as the Men whole 
d, courage had alone vindicated the King's Cauſe in the 
id Welt, there might have been greater diſorder at their 
ls firſt joyning, than could caſily have been compoſed. 
to For how ſmall focver the Marquis's Party was in 
Ie Numbers, it was ſupplied with all the General Offi- 
0- cers of a Royal Army, a General, Licutenant Ge- 
t neral, General of the Horſe, General of the Ord- 


th nance, a Major General of Horſe, another of Foot, 
cy WE vithout keeping ſuitable Commands for thoſe who 
„bad done all that was paſſed, and were to be princi- 
be ally relied on for what was to come. So that the 
Us hief Officers of the Corniſh Army, by joyning with 

a much leſs party than themſelves, were at beſt in the 


e- condition of Private Colonels. Vet the ſame Publick 
nd thoughts {till ſo abſolutely prevail'd with them, that 
r- they quieted all murmurings, and emulations among 
ns Inferior Officers, and Common Soldiers; and were, 
in | with equal candour and eſtimation, valued by the 
0. Prince and Marquis, who bethought themſelves of all 
ich expedients, which might prevent any future miſun- 
lil derſtanding. 
the | TavnToxN was the firſt place they reſoly'd to viſit, 
pt- being one of the faireſt, largeſt, and richeſt Towns in 
cho Somerſet-ſhire ; but withal as eminently affected to the 
50 Parliament, where they had now a Garriſon; but they 
zen had not yet the ſame Courage they recover'd after- 
d wards. For the Army was no ſooner drawn near the 
um WE Town, the head Quarters being at Orchard, a Houſe 
ih ol the Portmans, two miles from the Town, but the 
o WE Town ſent two of their ſubſtantial Inhabitants to 
52 Treat; which, though nothing was concluded, ſtruck 
the WE that terrour into the Garriſon (the Priſoners in the 
v7, WE Caſtle, whereof many were Men of good Fortunes, 
ents impriſon d there as Malignants, at the ſame time rai- 
en g ſome commotion there) that the Garriſon fled 
al WF out of the Town to Bridgewater, being a leſs Town 
$10 dut of a much ſtronger ſituation; and, with the fame 
ans ; Panick fear, the next day from thence ; ſo that the 
nen arquis was poſſeſsd, in three days, of Taunton, 
eins Bridgewater, and Dunſtar-Caſtle, ſo much ſtronger 
n than both the other, that it could not have been for- 
uſe! WW ed; yet by the dexterity of Francis Windham, who 
ably Wrought upon the fears of the owner, and maſter of 
| WU Mr TLutterel, was, with as little Blood-ſhed as the 
He | Other, deliver'd up to the King; into which the Mar- 
1 2 put him, that took it, as Governour; as he well 
of 4 4 elery'd. 
be. Tue Government of Taunton he committed to 8. 
2 N Jehn Statvell, a Gentleman of a very great Eſtate in 
lupo 1 
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thoſe parts; who, from the beginning, had heartily 
and perſonally engaged Himſelf and his Children for 
the King; and was in the firſt form of thoſe who had 
made themſelves obnoxious to the Parliament. The 
other Government, of Bridgewater, was conferr'd up- 
on Edmund Windbam, High Sherift of the County, be- 
ing a Gentleman of a Fortune near the place, and of 
a good perſonal Courage, and unqueltionable Aſte- 
ction to the Cauſe, The Army ſtayed about Taunton 
{even or eight days, for the {ettling thoſe Garriſons, 
and to receive Advertiſements of the Motion, or Sta- 
tion of the Enemy; in which time they loſt much of 
the Credit, and Repuration, they had with the Coun- 
try. For whereas the Chief Commanders of the Cor- 
niſh Army, had reſtrain'd their Soldiers from all man- 
ner of Licenſe, obliging them to ſolemn, and fre- 
quent Actions of Devotion, inſomuch as the fame of 
their Religion, and Diſcipline, was no leſs than of 
their Courage, and thereupon St Ralph Hopton (who 
was generally confider'd as the General of that Army, 
though it was govern'd by ſuch a Commiſſion as is 
before remember d) was greedily expected in his own 
Country, where his Reputation was ſecond to no 
Man's; the Horſe, that came now with the Marquis, 
having lived under a looſe Diſcipline, and coming now 
into plentiful Quarters, unvifited by an Army, emi- 
nent for their Diſaffection, were diſorderly enough 
to give the Enemy credit in laying more to their 
Charge than they deſerv'd ; and by their Licenſe 
hinder'd thoſe orderly Levies, which ſhould have 
brought in a ſupply of Money, for the regular pay- 
ment of the Army. This extravagancy nel an- 
other miſchief, ſome jealouſy, or ſhadow of it, between 
the Lord Marquis and Prince Maurice; the firſt, as 
being better verſed in the Policy of Peace, than in the 
Myſteries of War, deſiring to regulate the Soldier, 
and to reltrain him from uſing any Licence upon the 
Country, and the Prince being thought ſo wholly to 
incline to the Soldier, that he neglected any conſi- 
deration of the Country, and not without ſome deſign 
of drawing the ſole dependance of the Souldier upon 
himſelf. But here were the ſeeds rather ſown of diſ- 
like, than any viſible difinclination produced; for at- 
ter they had ſettled the Garriſons before mention d, 
the „ ee with Unity and Alacrity, Eaſtward, to 
find out the Enemy, which was gather'd together in 
a conſiderable Body, within lets than twenty Miles of 
them. 
WHrirsrT ſo much time was ſpent at Oxford, to 
prepare the ſupplies for the Welt, and in ſettling the 
manner of ſending them; which might have been 
done much ſooner, and with leſs noiſe; the Parlia- 
ment foreſaw, that if all the Weſt were recover'd 
from them, their Quarters would by degrees be ſo 
ſtreighten'd, that their other Friends would quickly 
grow weary of them. They had {till all the Weſtern 
Ports at their Devotion, thoſe in Cornwal only ex- 
cepted ; and their Fleets had always great benefit by 
it. And though molt of the Gentry were engaged 
againſt them, as they were in truth in many parts 
throughout the Kingdom, yet the Common People, 
eſpecially in the Cloathing parts of Somerſet-ſhire, were 
generally roo much inclined to them. So that they 
could not want Men, if they ſent a Body of Horſe, 
and ſome Arms, to countenance them; with the laſt 
of which, they had ſufficiently ſtored the Sea Towns 
which were in their hands. And therefore they re- 
{olv'd, that though they cbuld not eaſily recruit their 
Army, they would ſend ſome Troops of Horſe and Tre Parlia- 
Dragoons, into the Weſt, to keep up the Spirits of _— 
their Friends there. And for the conduct of this ſer- into the weft 
vice, they made choice of St William Waller, a Member „ “ 
of the Houſe of Commons, and a Gentleman of a Fa- 
mily in Kent. i 
Sr William Waller had been well bred ; and, having 
ſpent ſome years abroad, and ſome time in the Ar- 
mies there, return'd with a good Reputation home; 
and ſhortly after, having Married a young Lady, who 
was to inherit a good Fortune in the Welt, he had a 
uarrel with a Gentleman. of the ſame Family, who 
had the Honour to be a meanial Servant to the King in 
Oo0002 a place 
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a place near his Perſon; which, in that time, was at- 
tended with Privilege and Reſpect from all Men. 
Theſe two Gentlemen diſcourſing with ſome warmth 
together, St William Waller receiv d ſuch provocation 
from the other, that he ſtruck him a blow over the 
face, ſo near the Gate of Weſtminſter-Hall, that there 
were Witneſſes, who ſwore, That it was in the Hall 
ce jt ſelf, the Courts being then fitting; which, accord- 
ing to the rigour of Law, makes it very penal; and 
the credit the other had in the Court, made the pro- 
ſecution to be very ſevere; inſomucli as he was at laſt 
compelled to redeem himſelf at a dear ranſom; the 
benefit whereof, was conferr'd on his adverſary, which 
made the ſenſe of it the more grievous; and this pro- 
duced in him ſo eager a ſpirit againſt the Court, that 
he was very open to any temptation, that might en- 
gage him againſt it; and fo concurring in the Houſe 
of Commons with all thoſe Counſels which were molt 
Violent, he was employed in their firſt Military A- 
ction, for the reducing of Portſmouth ; which he effect- 
ed with great eaſe, as is remember'd before; and when 
the Earl of Eſſex had put the Army into Winter Quar- 
ters, he had with ſome Troops, made a Cayalcade or 
two into the Welt, ſo fortunately, that he had not on- 
ly beat up ſome looſe Quarters, but had ſurpriſed a 
tixt and fortified Quarter, made by the Lord Herbert 
of Ragland near Gloceſter ; in which he took above 
twelve hundred Priſoners with all the Officers ; be- 
ing a number very little inferior to his own Party ; 
which is likewiſe particularly remember'd before. So 
that he got great Reputation with the Parliament and 
the City ; and was Gere call'd Millium the Conqueror. 
And it is very true, that they who look'd upon the 
Earl of Eſſex as a Man that would not keep them com- 
pany to the end of their Journey, had their Eyes up- 
on Sr William Waller, as a Man more for Their turn; 
and were deſirous to extol him the more, that he might 
eclipſe the other. And therefore they prepared all 
things for his march, with fo great expedition and ſe- 
crecy, that the Marquis of Hertford was no ſooner 
joyn'd to the Corniſh Troops ( in which time Bridge- 
water, and Dunſtar, and ſome other places were re- 
duced from the Parliament ) before he was inform'd 
that St William Waller was within two days march of 
him, and was more like to draw ſupplies to him from 
Briſtol, and the parts adjacent, which were under the 
Parliament, than the Marquis could from the open 
Country; and therefore it was held moſt Counſellable 
to advance, and engage him, whilſt he was not yet 
too ſtrong; and by this means they ſhould continue 
{till their march towards Oxford; which they were now 
inclined to do. 

TrovuGch Sr William Waller himſelf continued till 
at Bath, yet the remainder of thoſe Horſe and Dra- 
goons that eſcaped out of Cormual, after the Battle of 
Stratton, and ſuch other as were ſent out of Exeter for 
their caſe, when they apprehended a Siege, and thoſe 
Soldiers who fled out of Taunton, and Bridgewater, 
and other Regiments of the Country were by Alexander 
Popham, Strode, and the other Deputy Licutenants of 
the Militia for Somerſet, rallied ; and with the Train'd- 
Bands, and Voluntier Regiments of the Country, drawn 
together, with that confidence, that when the Marquis 
had taken up his head Quarters at Somerton, the Ene- 
my, before Freak of day, fell upon a Regiment of 
Dragoons, quarter'd a Mile Eaſtward from the Town; 
and gave fo brisk an Alarm to the King's Army, that 
it was immediately drawn out, and advanced upon the 
Enemy (being the firlt they had ſeen make any ſtand 
before them, ſince the Battle of Stratton) who making 
ſtands upon the places of advantage, and maintaining 
little Skirmiſhes in the Rear, retired in no ill order to 
Wells; and the King's Forces {till purſuing, they choſe 
to quit that City likewiſe; and drew their whole Bo- 
dy, appearing in number as conſiderable as their Pur- 
ſuers, to the top of a Hill, call'd Mendip-Hill, over- 
looking the City of Wells, which they had left. The 
day being far ſpent, and the March having been long, 
the Marquis, with all the Foot, and Train, ſtayed at 
Wells; but Prince Maurice, and the Earl of Carnarvon, 
with St Ralph Hopton, and St John Berkly, and two 


Regiments of Horſe, refoly'd to look upon the Ege. 
my on the top of the Hill; who ſuffers them, with. 
out interruption, to gain the top of the Hill leye] 
with them, and then, in a very erdecy manner, facin 
with a large Front of their Horſe, to give their Foot 
and Baggage leiſure and ſecurity, retired together ag 
the Prince advanc'd. This, and the natural contem t 
the King's Horſe yet had of the Enemy, which in all 
Skirmiſhes and Charges had been hitherto beaten by 
them, made the Prince judge this to be but a more 
graceful running away; and therefore follow'd them 
farther, over thoſe large Hills, till the Enemy, who 
were anon to paſs through a Lane, and a Village calld 
Chewton, were compell'd, before their entrance into 
the Lane, to leave their Reſerve; which faced abour 
much thinner than it was over the Hill; which op- 
portunity and advantage was no ſooner diſcern'd, as 
had been foreſcen, but the Earl of Carnaryon (who al- 
ways Charged home) with an incomparable Gallant 
Charged the Enemy, and preſs'd them fo hard, that 
he enter'd the Lane with them, and Routed the whole 
Body of their Horſe, and follow'd the execution of 
them above two miles. 

Bu r this was like to have been a dear ſucceſs; for 
St William Waller, who lay with his new Army at 
Bath, and had drawn to him a good ſupply out of the 
Garriſon at Briſtol, had directed this Body which was 
in Somerſet, to retire before the King's Forces till 
they ſhould joyn with him, who had ſent a frzh, 
ſtrong Party of Horſe and Dragoons, to aſſiſt their 
Retreat; which, by the adyantage of a Hedge, hal 
march'd without being diſcover'd: fo that the Earl 
of Carnarvon, being a ſtranger in the Country and the 
ways, purſued the Enemy into St William Waller's 
Quarter's, and till himſelf was preſs'd by a freſh Body 
of Horſe and Dragoons; when he was neceſſitated to 
retire in as good order as he could, and ſent the 
Prince, who follow'd him, word of the danger which 
attended them. His Highneſs hereupon, with what 
haſte he could, drew back through the Village; choo- 
{ing rather, with very good reaſon, to attend the Ene- 
my in the plain Heath, than to be engaged in a nar- 
row paſſage: thither the Earl of Carnarvon with his 
Regiment came to him, broken and chaſed by the Ene- 
my; who immediately drew up a large Front of Horſe 
and Dragoons, much ſtronger than the Prince's Party, 
who had only his own, and the Earl of Carnamens 
Regiments, with ſome Gentlemen Voluntiers. The 
ſtreight, and neceſſity he was in, was very great; for 
as he might ſeem much too weak to Charge them, ſo 
the danger might probably be much greater to retire 
over theſe fair Hills, being purſued with a freſh Party 
much ſuperior in number. Therefore he took a gal- 
lant Reſolution, to give the Enemy a brisk Charge 
with his own Regiment upon their adyance, whillt the 
Earl rallied His, and prepared to ſecond him, as there 
ſhould be occaſion. This was as ſoon and fortunate- 
ly executed as refolv'd; the Prince in the head of 
the Regiment Charging ſo vigorouſly, that he utterly 
broke, and routed that part of the Front that receiv 
the impreſſion. But almoſt half the Enemies Horſe, 
that, being extended larger than his Front, were not 
Charg'd, wheeled about, and Charg'd the Prince in 
the Rear; and at the ſame time the Earl of Carnarvm, 
with his rallied Regiment, Charg'd Their Rear; and 
all this ſo throughly perform'd, that they were mingle 
one among the other, and the good Sword was to de- 
cide the controverſy, their Piſtols being ſpent in the 
cloſe. The Prince himſelf receiv'd two ſhrew'd hurts 
in his head, and was beaten off his Horſe ; but he was 
preſently reliev'd, and carried off; and the Enemy to- 
tally routed, and purſued again by the Earl of Carna- 
yon; Who had a fair execution upon them, as long 3 
the light countenanced his chaſe, and then he retum © 
to the head Quarters at Wells; there having been in 
theſe Skirmiſhes threeſcore or fourſcore Men loſt on 


- the Prince's Party, and three times that number by 


the Enemy; the Action being too quick to take many 
Priſoners. 
AT Wells the Army reſted many days, as well to 


recover the Prince's wounds, being only cuts with 


Swords, 
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Swords, as to conſult what was next to be done; for 
they were now within diſtance of an Enemy that they 
knew would Fight with them. For St Willam Waller 
was at Bath with his whole Army, much encreaſed by 
thoſe who were chaſed out of the Welt; and reſoly'd 
not to advance, having all advantages of Proviſions , 
and Paſſes, till a new ſupply, he every day. expected 
om London, were arriv'd with him. On the other ſide, 
the Marquis was not only to provide to meet with fo 
vigilant an Enemy, but to ſecure himſelf at his Rear, 
that the diſaffection of the People behind him, who 
were only ſubdued, not converted, upon the advance 
of Sr William Waller, might not take freſh Courage. 
Though Cornwal was reaſonably ſecured, to keep off 
any impreſſion upon it ſelf from Plymouth, yet Devon- 

ire was left in a very unſafe poſture; there being only 
a ſmall Party at Columb-Fobn, a Houſe of S* Fobn Ack- 
lund's three miles off Exeter, to controul the Power of 
chat City, where the Earl of Stamford was; and to diſ- 

ure not only with any commorion, that might happen 
in the Country, but with any power that might arrive 
by Sea. Upon theſe conſiderations, and the intelli- 
rence, that the Parliament had ſent directions to the 
Earl of Warwick their Admiral, © To attend the Devon- 
« ſhire Coaſt with his Flect, and take any advantage he 
«ould, the Marquis, by the advice of the Council of 
War, ſent Sr Fohn Berkly back into Deyon-ſhire, with Co- 
lonel Howard's Regiment of Horſe, to Command the 
Forces which were then there, and to raiſe what Num- 
bers more he could poſſibly, for the blocking up that 
City, and reducing the County ; and upon his arrival 
there, to ſend up to the Army Sr 7umes Hamilton's Re- 
giment of Horſe and Dragoons; which had been left 
in Devon-ſhire ; and, by the Licence they took, weaken'd 
the King's Party; ſo that by ſending this relief thither, 
he did not leſſen at all his own Numbers, yet gave great 
ſtrength to the reducing thoſe parts, as appear d after- 
wards by the ſuccels, 

AFTER this diſpoſition, and eight or ten days reſt at 
Wells, the Army generally expreſſing a cheerful impa- 
tience to meet with the Enemy, of which, at that time, 
they had a greater contempt, than in reaſon they ſhould 
hare; the Prince, and Marquis, advanced to Frome, and 
thence to Bradford within four Miles of Bath. And 
now no day paſſed without Action, and very ſharp Skir- 
miſhes ; S* William Waller having receiv'd from London 
a freſh Regiment of five hundred Horſe under the 
Command of St Arthur Haſlerig ; which were ſo com- 
pleatly Arm'd, that they were call'd by the other fide 
the Regiment of Lobſters, becauſe of their bright Iron 
ſhells, with which they were cover'd, being perfect 
Cuiraſſiers; and were the firſt ſeen ſo Arm'd on either 
ide, and the firſt that made any impreſſion upon the 
King's Horſe; who, being unarm'd, were not able to 
bear a ſhock with them; beſides that they were ſecure 
from hurts of the Sword, which were almoſt the only 
Weapons the other were furniſh'd with. 

uE Contention was hitherto with Parties; in which 

te ducceſſes were various, and almoſt with equal loſſes: 
for as St William Waller, upon the firlt advance from 
Wells, beat up a Regiment of Horſe and Dragoons of 
James Hamilton's, and diſperſed them; fo, within 
two days, the King's Forces beat a Party of His from 
a Paſs near Bath, where the Enemy loſt two Field- 
ieces, and near an hundred Men. But S* William Wal- 
ler had the advantage in his ground, having a good 
ty, well furniſh'd with proviſions, to quarter his Ar- 
my together in; and ſo in his choice not to Fight, but 
upon extraordinary advantage. Whereas the King's 
orces muſt either diſperſe themſelves, and ſo give the 
nemy advantage upon their Quarters, or, keeping near 
together, lodge in the Field, and endure great diſtreſs 
of Proviſion; the Country being ſo diſaffected, that 
only force could bring in any ſupply or relief. Here- 
"pon, after ſeveral attempts to engage the Enemy to 
K Battle upon equal terms, which having the advantage, 
© wiſely avoided; the Marquis, and Prince Maurice, 
advanced with their whole Body to Marsfield, five miles 
yond Bath towards Oxford; preſuming, that, by this 
means, they ſhould draw the Enemy from their place 
0 advantage, his chief buſineſs being to hinder them 


from joyning with the King. And if they had been 
able to preſerve that temper, and had neglected the 
Enemy, till he had quitted his advantages, it is pro- 
bable they might have fought upon as good terms as 
they defired. But the unreaſonable contempt they had 
of the Enemy, and confidence they ſhoul prevail in 
any ground, together with the ſtreights they endured 
for want of Proviſions, and their want of Ammunition, 
which was ſpent as much in the daily Hedge Skir- 
miſhes, and upon their Guards, being ſo near as could 
have been in Battle, would not admit the patience; for 
Sr William Waller, who was not to {uffer that Body to 
joyn with the King, no ſooner drew out his whole Ar- 
my to Lanſdown, which look'd towards Marsfield, but 
they ſuffer d themſelves to be engaged upon great diſ- 
advantage. 
Ir was upon the fifth of 7uh when St William Mal- 
ler, as ſoon as it was light, poſſeſs'd himſelf of that 
Hill; and after he had, upon the brow of the Hill over 
the Nes raiſed Breaſt- works with faggots and 
earth, and planted Cannon there, he ſent a ſtrong Par- 
ty of Horſe towards Marsfield; which quickly Alarm'd 
the other Army, and was ſhortly driven back to their 
Body. As great a mind as the King's Forces had to 
cope with the Enemy, when they had drawn into Bat- 
talia, and found the Enemy fixed on the top of the Hill, 
they reſolv d not to attack them upon ſo great diſad- 
vantage; and fo retired again towards their old Quar- 
ters: which Sr Milliam Waller percciving, ſent his whole 
Body of Horſe and Dragoons, down the Hill, to Charge 
the Rear and Flank of the King's Forces; which they 
did throughly, the Regiment of Cuiraſſiers ſo amazing 
the Horſe they Charg'd, that they totally routed them; 
and, ſtanding firm and unſhaken themſelves, Sag * 
great terror to the King's Horſe, who had never be- 
fore turn'd from an Enemy, that no example of their 
Officers, who did their parts with invincible Courage, 
could make them Charge with the ſame Confidence, 
and in the ſame manner they had uſually done. How- 
ever, in the end, after S* Nicholas Slanning with three 
hundred Muſqueteers, had fallen upon, and beaten 
their Reſerve of Dragooners, Prince EK, and the 
Earl of Carnarvan, Rallying their Horſe, and winging 
them with the Corniſh Muſqueteers, Charg'd the Ene- 
mies Horſe again, and totally routed them; and in 
the ſame manner receiv'd two Bodies more, and routed 
and chaſed them to the Hill; where they ſtood in a 
place almoſt inacceſſible. On the brow of the Hill 
there were Breaſt-works, on which were pretty Bodies 
of ſmall ſhot, and ſome Cannon; on either Flank grew 
a pretty thick Wood towards the declining of the Hill, 
in which ſtrong Parties of Muſqueteers were placed; 
at the Rear, was a very fair Plain, where the Reſerves 
of Horſe and Foot ſtood ranged; yet the Corniſh Foot 
were ſo far from being appall'd at this diſadvantage, 
that they deſired to fall on, and cried out, © That they 
ce might have leave to fetch off thoſe Cannon. In the 
end, order was given to attempt the Hill with Horſe 
and Foot. Two ſtrong Parties of Muſqueteers were 
ſent into the Woods, which flanked the Enemy; and 
the Horſe and other Muſqueteers up the Road way, 
which were Charg'd by the Enemies Horſe, and Routed; 
then S* Bevil Greenvil advanced with a Party of Horſe, 
on his right hand, that ground being beſt for them; 
and his Muſquetcers on the left; himſelf leading up 
his Pikes in . middle; and in the face of their Can- 
non, and Small- ſnot from the Breaſt- works, gained the 
brow of the Hill; having ſuſtain'd two full Charges of 
the Enemies Horſe; but in the third Charge his Horſe 
failing, and giving ground, he receiv'd, after other 
wounds, a blow on the Head with a Poll-Ax, with 
which he fell, and many of his Officers about him; yer 
the Muſqueteers Fired ſo faſt _ the Enemies Horſe, 
that they quitted their ground, and the two Wings, 
who were ſent to clear the Woods, having done their 
Work, and gain'd thoſe parts of the Hill, at the ſame 
time beat off their Enemies Foot, and became poſſeſs d 
of the Breaſt-works; and ſo made way for their whole 
Body of Horſe, Foot, and Cannon, to aſcend the Hill; 
which they quickly did, and planted themſelves on the 
ground they had won; the Enemy retiring about Demy 
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Culvering ſhot behind a Stone Wall upon the lame Le- 
vel, and ſtanding in reaſonable good order. 

E1THER Party was Pony tired, and battered, 
to be contented to ſtand ſtill. The King's Horfe were 
ſo ſhaken, that of two thouſand which were upon the 
Field in the morning, there were not above fix hun- 
dred on the top of the Hill. The Enemy was exceed- 
ingly ſcatter'd too, and had no mind to venture on 

lain ground with thoſe who had beaten them from 
the Hill; ſo that, exchanging only ſome ſhot from 
their Ordnance, they look'd one upon another till the 
night interpos d. About twelve of the Clock, it being 
very dark, the Enemy made a ſhew of moving towards 
the ground they had loſt; but giving a ſmart Volly of 
Small-ſhot, and finding themſelves Anſwer'd with the 
like, they made no more noiſe; which the Prince ob- 
ſerving he ſent a Common Soldier to hearken as near 
the place, where they were, as he could; who brought 
word, «That the Enemy had left lighted matches in 


the Wall behind which they had lain, and were drawn 


* off the Field; which was true; ſo that, aſſoon as it 
was day, the King's Army found themlelves poſſels'd 
entirely of the Field, and the Dead, and all other En- 
ſigns of Victory: Str William Waller being march'd to 
Bath, in ſo much diſorder and apprehenſion, that he 
left great ſtore of Arms, and ten Barrels of Powder, 
behind him; which was a very ſeaſonable ſupply to 
the other fide, who had ſpent in that day's Service, no 
leſs than fourſcore Barrels, and had not a fate propor- 
tion left. 

Ix this Battle, on the King's part, there were more 
Officers and Gentlemen of Quality ſlain, then Common 
Men; and more hurt, than Slain. That which would 


have clouded any Victory, and made the loſs of others 


leſs ſpoken of, was the death of St Bevil Greenvil. He 
was indeed an excellent Perſon, whoſe Activity, In- 
tereſt, and Reputation, was the Foundation of what 
had been done in Cornwal; and his Temper, and Af- 
fection, fo Publick, that no accident which happen'd, 
could make any impreſſions in Him; and his example 
kept others from taking any thing ill, or at leaſt ſeem- 
ing to do ſo. In a word, a brighter Courage, and a 
gentler Diſpoſition, were never marricd together to 
make the moſt chearful, and innocent Converſation, 

| Very many Officers and Perſons of Quality were 
hurt; as the Lord Arundel of Wardour, ſhot in the Thigh 
with a brace of Piſtol Bullets; Sr Ralph Hopton ſhot 
through the Arm with a Muſquet ; Sr George Vaughan, 
and many others, hurt in the Head of their Troops 
with Swords and Poll-Axcs ; of which none of name 
dicd. But the morning added much to the Melancho- 
ly of their Victory, when the Field was entirely their 
own. For Sr Ralph Hopton riding up and down the Field 
to viſit the hurt Men, and to put the Soldiers in or- 
der, and readineſs for motion, ſitting on his Horſe, with 
other Officers and Soldiers about him, near a Waggon 
of Ammunition, in which were eight Barrels of Pow- 
der; whether by treachery, or meer accident, is un- 
certain, the Powder was blown up; and many, who 
ſtood neareſt kill'd; and many more maim'd ; among 
whom St Ralph Hopton, and Serjeant Major Sheldon were 
miſerably hurt; of which, Major Sheldon, who was 
thought to be in leſs danger than the other, died the 
next day, to the general grief of the whole Army, 
where he was wonderfully beloy'd, as a Man of an un- 
daunted Courage, and as great gentleneſs of Nature. 
Sr Ralph Hopton, having hardly ſo much life, as not to 
be number d with the dead, was put into a Litter, and 
then the Army march'd to their old Quarters at Marſ- 
field; exceedingly caſt down with their mornings miſ- 
fortune (St Ralph Hopton being indeed the Soldiers 
darling) where they repos'd themſelves the next day, 
principally in care of 85 Ralph Hopton ; who, though 
there were hope of his recovery, was not fit to Travel. 
In this time many of the Horſe, which had been routed 
in the morning, before the Hill was won, found the 
way to Oxford; and, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
who run away, reported all to be loſt, with many par- 
ticular accidents, which they fancied very like to hap- 
pen when they left the Field; bur the next day brought 
a punctual advertiſement from the Marquis, but, with- 


al, a deſire of a Regiment or two of freſh Horſe and 
a ſupply of Ammunition ; whereupon the Earl of Crew 
ford with his Regiment of Horſe conſiſting of near fixe 
hundred, was directed to advance that way, with fuch 
a proportion 1 Ammunition as was deſir'd. 

AFTER a days reſt at Marsfeld, it being unde 
that St Milliam Waller was 1 at Bath (his pron 2 
ving been rather ſurpriſed and diſcomforted, with the 
incredible boldneſs of the Corniſh Foot, than much 
weaken d by the Number ſlain, which was no greater 
than on the King's part) and that he had ſent for freſh 
ſupply from Briſtol ; it was concluded, rather to marc} 
to Oxford, and fo to joyn with the King's Army, than 
to ſtay and attend the Enemy, who was ſo near his ſu 
plies: And ſo they march'd towards Chippeuham, But 
when S* William Waller had intelligence of the blow. 
ing up of the Powder, of which he well knew there 
was ſcarcely enough before, and of the hurt it had 
done, he infuſed new Spirit into his Men; and verily 
believ d that they had no Ammunition, and that the 
loſs of St Ralph Hopton (whom the People took to be 
the Soul of that Army, the other Names being not ſo 
much ſpoken of, or ſo well known, and at this time be- 
liev'd to be dead) would be found in the Spirits of the 
Soldiers; and having gotten ſome freſh Men from 
Briſtol, and more from the inclinations of the three 
Counties of Wilts, Gloceſter, and Somerſet, which joyn'd 
about Bath, in the moſt abſolute diſaffected parts of 
all three, he follow'd the Marquis towards Chippenham; 
to which he was as near from Bath, as the other from 
Marsfeld. | 

Tue next day, early in the morning, upon notice 
that the Enemy was in diſtance, the Prince, and the 
Marquis drew back the Army through Chippenham, and 
preſented themſelves in Battalia ro the Enemy ; being 
very well contented to Fight in ſuch a place, where the 
ſucceſs was to depend more on their Foot, who were 
unqueſtionably excellent, than on their Horſe, which 
were at beſt weary, though their Officers were, to En- 
vy, forward and reſolute, But Sr William Waller, who 
was a right 00d chooſer of advantages, liked not that 
ground; relying as much upon his Horſe, who had 
gotten Credit, and Courage, and as little upon his 
Foot, who were only well Arm'd, and well Bodied, 
very vulgarly Spirited, and Officer d: ſo that havirg 
ſtood all night in Battalia, and the Enemy not coming 
on, the Prince and Marquis, the next day, advanced 
towards the Devizes; Sr Nicholas Slanning, with great 
Spirit and Prudence, ſecuring the Rear with ſtrong Par- 
ties of Muſqueteers; with which he gave the Enemy, 
who preſs'd upon them very ſmartly, ſo much Inter- 
ruption, that Sr Willizm Waller, deſpairing of over- 
taking, {ent a Trumpet to the Marquis, with a Letter; 
offering a pitch'd Field at a place of his own chooſing, 
out of the way. The which being eafily underſtood 
to be only a Stratagem to beget a delay in the march, 
the Marquis carried the Trumpet three or four Miles 
with him, and then ſent him back with ſuch an Anſwer 
as was fit. There were, all this day, perpetual and 
ſharp Skirmiſhes in the Rear; the Enemy preſſing very 
hard, and being always with loſs repulſed, till the Ar- 
my ſafely reach d the Devizes. | 

TukEN the caſe was alter'd for their retreat to Ox- 
ford, the Enemy being upon them with improvement 
of Courage, and improvement of Numbers; Sr Willian 
Waller having diſperſed his Warrants over the Coun- 
try, ſignifying, © That he had beaten the Marquis, and 
requiring the People © To riſe in all places for the ap- 
«prehenfion of his ſcatter d and diſperſed Troops» 
which confidence, Men conceiv'd, could not procee 
from leſs than a manifeſt Victory; and ſo they flock'd 
to him as the Maſter of the Field. The Foot were no 
more now to make the retreat, the ſituation of the place 
they were now in, being ſuch as they could move 19 
way towards Oxford, but over a Campagne of many 
Miles, where the ſtronger in Horſe muſt needs prevail. 

HEeREvPON, it was unanimouſly adviſed, and con- 
ſented to, that the Lord Marquis and Prince Maurice 
ſhould that night break through, with all the Horle, 


to Oxford; and that Sr Ralph Hopton * by this, was 
ſuppoſed paſt danger of death, and could hear ok 
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ſpeak well enough, though he could not ſee or ſtir) 
with the Earl of Marlborough, who was General of the 
Artillery, the Lord Mohun, and other good Officers of 
Foot, ſhould ſtay there with their Foot and Cannon, 
where it was hoped they might defend themſelves, for 
a few days, till the General might return with relief 
om Oxford ; which was not above thirty Miles off. 
This reſolution was purſued; and, the fame night, all 
the Horſe got ſafe away into the King's Quarters, and 
the Prince, and Marquis, in rhe morning, came to 
Oxfard ; by which time St William Waller had drawn 
all his Forces about the Devizes. The Town was open, 
vithout the leaſt Fortification, or Defence, but ſmall 
Pitches and Hedges; upon which the Foot were laced, 
ind ſome pieces of Cannon conveniently planted. The 
Avenues, which were many, were quickly Barricadoed 
to hinder the entrance of the Horſe, which was prin- 
cipally apprehended. St William Waller had ſoon no- 
tice of the remove of the Horſe; and therefore, in- 
tending that purſuit no farther, he brought his whole 
Force cloſe to the Town, and belcaguer'd it round ; 
and having raiſcd a Battery upon a Hill near the Town, 
he pour'd in his ſhot upon it without intermiſſion, and 
attempted to enter in ſeveral other places with Horſe, 
Foot, and Cannon; but was in all places more reſo- 
lutely reſiſted, and repulſed. At the fine time, having, 
Intelligence (as his Intelligence was always molt exact 
in whatſoever concern d him) of the Earl of Crawford's 
marching with a ſupply of Powder, according to or- 
der, after the firſt Battle of Lanſdown, he ſent a ſtrong 
Party of Horſe and Dragoons to intercept him; who 
before he knew of the alterations which bad happen d, 
and of the remove of the Horſe towards Oxford, was ſo 
far engaged, that he hardly eſcaped with the loſs of 
his Ammunition, and a Troop or two of his Horſe. 
Uron this improvement of his ſucceſs, S* William 
Waller reckon'd his Victory out of queſtion ; and there- 
upon ſent a Trumpet into the Town to ſummon the 
Belieged, to let them know, © That he had cut off their 
relief, and that their State was now deſperate ; and 
therefore adviſed them to ſubmit themſelves to the 
«Parliament, with whom he would mediate on their 
*behalf. They in the Town were not ſorry for the 
Overture ; not that they apprehended, it would pro- 
duce any Conditions they ſhould accept, but that they 
might gain ſome time of reſt by it: for the ſtreights 
they were in, were too great for any minds not pre- 
pared to preſerve their Honour at any rates, When the 
Enemy came firſt before the Town, and the Guards 
were ſupplied with Ammunition for their duty, there 
was but one hundred and fifty weight of Match left in 


the Store; whereupon diligent Officers were directed 


to ſearch every Houle in the Town, and to take all the 
Bed-cords they could find, and to cauſe them to be 
2 beaten, and boyled. By this ſuddain expe- 

ient, there was, by the next morning, provided fifteen 
hundred weight of ſuch ſerviceable Match, as very well 


endured that ſharp ſervice. The compaſs of the ground 


7 were to keep, was fo large, and the Enemy preſs'd 
0 hard upon all places, that their whole Body were 
upon perpetual duty together, neither Officer or Sol- 
ier having any time for reſt; and the activity of the 
Chief Officers was moſt neceſſary to keep up the Cou- 
rage of the Common Men, who well enough underſtood 
the danger they were in, and therefore they were very 
glad of this Meſſage; and return d, That they would 
*{end an Officer to Treat, if a Ceſſation were agreed to 
during the time of the Treaty; which was conſented 
to, if it were ſuddenly expedited. _ 

Ox the Party of the 3 were propoſed ſuch 


derms, as might take up molt time in the Debate, and 
might imply Courage and Reſolution to hold out. 


S' William Waller, on the other hand, offer d only 

uarter, and Civil uſage to the Officers, and leave to 
the Common Soldiers to return to their Houſes with- 
dut their Arms, except they would voluntarily chooſe 


to ſerve the Parliament. Theſe being terms many of 


the Officers would not have ſubmirred to in the laſt ex- 
treme, the Treaty ended; after thoſe in the Town 
gained what they only look'd for, ſeven or eight 
ours ſleep, and fo long time ſparing of Ammunition. 


ET 


The truth is, St William Waller, was ſo confident that 
they were at his Mercy, that he had written to the 
Parliament, © Thar their work was done, and © That 
by the next Poſt, he would ſend the Number, and 
Quality of his Priſoners ; neither did he imagine it 
poſlible, that any relief could have been ſent from Ox- 
ford; the Earl of Eſſex, to whom he had ſignified his 
ſucceſs, and the poſture he was in, lying with his whole 
Army at Thame, within ten Miles of it. But the im- 
portance was too well underſtood by the King to omit 
any thing, that might, with the utmoſt hazard, be at- 
tempted for the redecming thoſe Men, who had wrought 
ſuch wonders for him. And therefore, aſſoon as the 
Marquis, and Prince, arriv'd at Oxford, with the {ad 
and unexpected news, and relation of the diſtreſs of 
their Friends, though the Queen was then on her march 
towards Oxford, and the King had appointed to meet 
her two. days Journey for her ſecurity, his Majeſty re- 
ſolv d to take only his own Guards of Horſe, and Prince 
Rupert's Regiment for that expedition; and ſent the 
Lord Wilmot with all the reſt of the Horſe, to march 
that very day in which the advertiſement came to him, 
towards the Devizes; ſo that the Marquis and the 
Prince coming to Oxford on the Monday morning, the 
Lord Wilmot, that night, moved towards the work; 
and Prince Maurice returning with him as a Voluntier, 
but the Lord Wilmer Commanding in Chief, appear'd, 
on the Wedneſday about noon, upon the plain within 
two Miles of the Town. 

Tur Lord Wilmot had with him fifteen hundred 
Horſe, and no more, and two ſmall Field-pieces, which 
he ſhot off to give the Town notice of his coming; 
having it in his hopes, that, it being a fair Campagne 
about the Town, when the Enemy ſhould riſe from 
before it, he ſhould be able in ſpiglit of them to joyn 
with the Foot, and ſo to have a fair Field for it; 
which would be {till diſadvantageous enough, the Ene- 
my being Superior by much in Horſe, very few of 
thoſe, who had broken away from the Devizes (except 
the Prince himſelf, the Earl of Carnarvon, and ſome 
other Officers) being come up with them, becauſe they 
were tired, and diſperſed. The Enemy, careful to 
prevent the joyning of this Party of Horſe with the 
Foot, and 1 advertiſed of their coming, drew off, 
on all parts, from the Town; and put themſelves in 
Battalia upon the top of a fair Hill, called Roundway- 
Down; over which the King's Forces were neceſfarily 
to march, being full two Miles off the Town; they 
within conceiv'd it hardly poſſible, that the relief, they 
expected from Oxford, could ſo ſoon arrive; all the 
Meſſengers, who were ſent to give notice of it, having 
miſcarried by the cloſeneſs of the Siege; and therefore 
ſuſpected the warning Pieces from the Plain, and the 
drawing off the Town by the Enemy, to be a Stratagem 
to couſen the Foot from thoſe Poſts they defended, 
into the open Field; and ſo, very reaſonably, being 
in readineſs to march, they waited a ſurer Evidence, 
that their Friends were at hand; which ſhortly arriv d; 
and aſſurd them, That the Prince was near and ex- 
© pected them. 

Ir will be eaſily conceiv'd, with what alacrity they 
advanced to meet him; but St William Waller had 
purpoſely choſe that Jung to hinder that conjun- 
ion, and advanced ſo faſt on the Lord Milmot, that 
without ſuch removes, and trayerſes, as might give his 
Men ſome apprehenſion, that Lord could not expect 
the Foot from the Town; and therefore he put his 
Troops in order upon that ground to expect the Ene- 
mies Charge, who were ſomewhat morc than Mul- 
quet-ſhot off in order of Battle. 

HERE St Villiam Waller, out of pure Gayety, de- 
parted from an advantage he could not again recover; 
for being in excellent order of Battle, with ſtrong 
wings of Horſe to his Foot, and agood Reſerve placed, 
and his Cannon uſefully planted, apprehended ſtill the 
conjunction between the Horſe and the Foot in the 
Town, and gratifying his Enemy with the ſame con- 
tempt, which had ſo often brought inconveniencies 
upon them, and diſcerning their number Inferior to 
that he had before (as he thought) maſter d, he march'd, 


with his whole Body of Horſe, from his Foot, to Charge 
Þ PPP2 the 
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the Enemy; appointing Sr Arthur Haſlerig with his 


The Battle 
ef Round- 
way Down 
wocrein Sr 
william 
Waller is 
Routed. 


Cuirafſiers apart, to make the firſt impreſſion; who 
was encounter'd by St Fohn Byron, in whoſe Regiment 
the Earl of Carnarron Charg'd as a Voluntier; and after 
a ſharp Conflict, in which St Arthur Haflerig receiv'd 
many wounds, that impenitrable Regiment was Routed, 


and, in a full Career, chaſed upon their other Horſe, 


At the ſame time, the Lord Wilmot Charging them 
from diviſion to diviſion, as they were ranged, in half 
an hour, ſo ſuddain Alterations the accidents of War 
introduce, the whole entire Body of the Triumphant 
Horſe were fo totally Routed, and Diſperſed, that 
there was not one of them to be {cen upon that large 
ſpacious Down; every Man ſhifting for himſelf with 
greater danger by the Precipices of that Hill, than he 
could have undergone by oppoſing his purſuer. But 
as it was an unhappy ground to fly, ſo it was as ill for 
the purſuer; and after the Rout, more periſh'd by fall 
and bruiſes from their Horſes, down the Precipices, 
than by the Sword. The Foot ſtood {till firm, making 
ſhew of a gallant Reſiſtance; but the Lord Wilmot 
quickly ſeiſed their Cannon, and turn'd them upon 
1 at the ſame time that the Corniſh Foot, who were 
by this come from the Town, were ready likewiſe to 
Charge them; upon which their hearts failed; and ſo 
they were Charged on all ſides, and either kill'd, or 
taken Priſoners, very few eſcaping; the Corniſh re- 
taining too freſh a Memory of their late diſtreſſes, and 
revenging themſelves on thoſe who had contributed 
thereunto. St William Waller himſelf, with a ſmall 
Train, fled into Briſtol, which had ſacrificed a great 
part of their Garriſon in his Defeat; and fo were even 
ready to expire at his entry into the Town, himſelf 
bringing the firſt news of his diſaſter. 

Tuts glorious day, for it was a day of Triumph, 
redeem'd for that time the King's whole Affairs, ſo that 
all Clouds that ſhadow'd them ſcem'd to be diſpell'd, 
and a bright light of ſucceſs to ſhine over the whole 
Kingdom. There were in this Battle ſlain, on the 
Enemies part, above fix hundred on the place; nine 
hundred Priſoners taken, beſides two or three hundred 
retaken and redeem'd whom they had gathered up in 
the Skirmiſhes, and purſuit; with all their Cannon, 
being eight Pieces of Braſs Ordnance; all their Arms, 
Ammunition, Waggons, Baggage, and Victual ; eight 
and twenty Foot Enſigns, and nine Cornets ; and all 
this by a Party of fifteen hundred Horſe, with two 
{mall Field-pieces (for the Victory was perfect, upon 
the matter, before the Corniſh came up; though the 
Enemies Foot were ſuffer'd to ſtand in a Body, un- 
charged, out of ceremony, till They came; that they 
might be refreſſid with a ſhare in the Conqueſt) againſt 
a Body of full two thouſand Horſe, five hundred Dra- 
goons, and near three thouſand Foot, with an excel- 
lent Train of Artillery. So that the Corniſh had great 
reaſon to think their Ace and Victory at Round- 
way, more ſignal and wonderful, than the other at 
Stratton, ſave that the firſt miglit be thought the Parent 
of che latter, and the loſs on the King's Party was leſs; 
for in This there was ſlain very few; and, of Name, 
none but Dudley Smith, an honeſt and valiant young 
Gentleman; who was always a Voluntier with the 
Lord Wilmot, and amongſt the firſt upon any Action 
of danger. 

BESIDES the preſent fruit of this Victory, the King 
receiv'd an advantage from the Jealouſy, that, from 
thence grew among the Officers of the Parliament Ar- 
mies. For Sr William Waller bcliev'd himſelf to be ab- 
ſolutely betray d, and ſacrificed by the Earl of Eſex, 
out of envy at the great things he had done, which 
ſeem d to eclipſe his Glories; and complain'd, © That 
che lying with his whole Army within ten miles of 
Oxford, ſhould ſuffer the chief ſtrength of that place 
*ro march thirty miles to deſtroy him, without ſo 
* much as ſending out a Party to follow them, or to 
* Alarm Oxford, by which they would have been proba- 
* bly recalled. On the other 3 the Earl, diſdaining 
to be thought his Rival, reproach'd the other with 
« Unſoldierly neglects, and want of Courage, to be 
* beaten by a handful of Men, and to have deſerted 


< his Foot and Cannon, without engaging his own Per- 


* 


*ſon in one Charge againſt the Enemy. Whereeye, 
the fault was, it was never forgiven; but from the En. 
mity that proceeded from thence, the King often after. 
wards reaped very notable, and ſcaſonable advantages. 
which will be remember'd in their places, ; 

T 1 15 bleſſed Defeat happen'd to be upon the ſame 
day, and upon the ſame time of the day, when the 
King met the Queen upon the Field near Keinton, un- 
der Edge-hill, where the Battle had been fought in Odo. 
ber before; and before their Majeſties came to Oxford 
they receiv'd the nappy news of it. It is eaſy to ima. 
gine the joy with which it was receiv'd, all Men raifins 
their fallen Spirits to too great a height, as though 
they ſhould now go through all the work without far. 
ther oppoſition; and this tranſport to either extreme; 
was too natural upon all the Viciſſitudes of the War: 
and it was ſome allay to the welcome news of the vi. 
ctory to ſome Men, that it had been obtain'd under 
the Command and Conduct of Wilmot; who was very 
much in Prince Rupert's diſeſteem, and not in any 
notable degree of favour with the K ing, but much be- 
lov'd by all the good fellowſhip of the Army; which 
was too great a Body. It was now time for the King's 
Army, Victorious in ſo many Encounters, to take the 
Field: upon What Enterpriſe, was the Queſtion. This 
overthrow of Waller had infinitely ſurpriſed, and en- 
creaſed the diſtractions at London. They had ſeen the 
Copy of the Warrants, which his Vanity had cauſed to 
be diſperſed, after the Action at Lanſdown ; in which 
he declared, © That he had Routed the Marquis's Ar- 
© my, and was in purſuit of them; and therefore Com- 
*©manded the Juſtices of Peace, and Conſtables, to give 
* order for the apprehenſion of them, as they fled diſ- 
*perled ; and expected every day, that the Marquis 
would be ſent up Priſoner ; and now to hear that his 
whole invincible Army was defeated, and himſelf fled, 
upon the matter, alone ( for ill news is for the moſt 
part made worſe, as the beſt is reported to be bettet 
than it is) brought them to their Wits end; fo that 
they could little advance the recruiting the Earl of 
Eſſex his Army; who in his Perſon likewiſe grew more 
ſullen towards them, and reſented their little regard 
of him, and grew every day more converſant with the 
Earls of Northumberland and Holland, and others who 
were moſt weary of the War, and would be glad o- 
Peace upon eaſy terms. 

Tu King's Army receiv'd a fair addition, by the . 


conjuncture with thoſe Forces which attended the 4 


Queen; for her Majeſty brought with her above two Ka 
thouſand Foot, well Arm'd, and one thouſand Horſe, “, 


) with 4 


and fix pieces of Cannon, and two Mortars, and about 4 


one hundred Waggons. So that as ſoon as their Ma- 
jeſties came to Oxford, the Earl of Eſſex, who had ſpent 
his time about Thame, and Aylesbury, without any Action 
after that Skirmiſh in which Mr Hembden was ſlain, fave 
by ſmall Parties of which there was none of Name, or 
Note, but one handſome ſmart conflict between a Par- 
ty of five hundred Horſe and Dragoons, Commanded 
by Colonel Middleton, a Scoteh-man, on the Parliament 
Party, and a Regiment of Horſe, Commanded by 
Sr Charles Lucas, on the King's; where, after a very 
Soldierly conteſt, and more blood drawn than was uſu 

upon ſuch Actions, the King's Party prevail'd, return- 
ing with ſome Priſoners of Name, and the ſlaughter 
of one hundred of the Enemy, not without ſonfe lols 


of their own: The Earl, I fay, retired with his Army 1. 


Eſet 


broken, and diſhearten'd to Uxbridge, giving over qu ou 

C Th 
recruited, with Horſe, Men, and Money; and fut- . 
fering no leſs in the talk of the People (who began to vu 


thought of fighting with the King, till he ſhould 


aſſume a great freedom in diſcourſe) for not interpoling 
to hinder the Queen's march to Oxford, and joyning 
with the King, than for fitting {till ſo near Oxford, 
whilſt the Lord Wilmot went from thence to the ruin 
of Sr William Waller. 

AFTER which Defeat the Lord Milmot retired to 
Oxford to attend his Majeſty ; and the Corniſh Army 
(for that name it deſervedly kept ſtill, though it te- 
ceiv d ſo good an encreaſe by the Marquis, and Princes 
joyning with them) drew back, and poſſeſsd themſelves 


of Bath, which was ſoon quitted to them, upon the 
over- 
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overthrow of Waller; that Garriſon being withdrawn 
ro reinforce Briſtol, At Bath they reſted, and refreſh'd 
themſelves, till they might receive new Orders from 
the King; who, upon full advice, and conſideration 
of the State he was in, and the broken condition of the 
bnemy, reſolv'd to make an attempt upon the City of 
Briſtol; to which Prince Rupert was molt inclined, for 
his being diſappointed, in a former deſign; and where 
there were many well affected to the King's Service 
fom the beginning, and more ſince the execution of 
thoſe two eminent Citizens. And the diſeſteem gene- 
cally had of the Courage of Nathaniel Fiennes, the Go- 
vernour, made the defign to be thought the more rea- 
ſonable; ſo the Marquis, and Prince Maurice return'd 
to Bath, upon agreement to appear, on ſuch a day, with 
their whole ſtrength before Hriſtol, on the Somerſet-ſhire 
ide, when Prince Rupert with the Oxford Forces would 
appear before it, on the Gloceſter-ſhire ſide. 

Ox the four and twentieth of Fuly, both Armies fat 


ö | down, before it; Quartering their Horſe in that man- 


ner, that none could go out or in to the City, without 
great Hazard of being taken; in tlie ſame day with the 
affiſtance of ſome Seamen, who were prepared before, 
they ſeiſed all the Ships that were in King-rozd; which 
were not only laden with goods of great value, as Plate, 
Money, and the beſt ſort of all Commodities, which 
thoſe who ſuſpected the worlt had ſent aboard, but 
with many Perſons of Quality; who, being unwilling 
to run the hazard of a Siege, thought that way to 
have ſecured themſelves, and to have eſcaped to Lon- 
{on; and fo were all taken Priſoners. The next day, 
Prince Rupert came to his Brother, and the Marquis, 
2nd a General Council of all the principal Officers of 
both Armies being afſembled, it was Bebel, *In 
«hat Manner, they ſhould proceed, by Aſſault or 
« Approach. | 

TaERE were in the Town five and twenty hundred 
Foot, and a Regiment of Horſe and Dragoons; the 
line about the Town was finiſh'd ; yet in ſome places 
the graff was wider, and deeper than in others. The 
Caſtle within the Town was. very well prepared, and 
ſupplied with great ſtore of Proviſions to endure a 
Siege. The opinions were ſeveral: The Officers of the 
Comiſh were of opinion, © That it was belt to proceed 
«by way of Approach; becauſe, the ground being very 
«200d, it would in a very ſhort time be done; and 
*{ince there was no Army of the Enemy in a poſſibility 
«to relieve it, the ſecureſt way would be the beſt ; 
© whereas the Works were ſo good, that they muſt ex- 
ce pect to loſe very many Men; and if they were beaten 
*off, all their Summer hopes would be deſtroyed; it 
*not being eaſy, again to make up the ſpirit of the 
Army for a new Action. Beſides, they alledg'd, the 
well affected Party in the City, which was believ'd 
to be very great, would, after they had been cloſely 
*Belieged three or four days, have a greater influence 
upon the Soldier, and be able to do more towards 
* the Surrender, than they could upon a Storm; when 
they would be equally ſenſible of the diſorder of the 
*Soldier, and their own damage by plunder, as the 
other; and the too late example of the executed Ci- 
*tizens, would keep Men from offering at any inſur- 
erection in the City. 

Ox the other hand, Prince Rupert, and all the Of- 
icers of His Army very earneſtly defir'd to Aſſault it; 
alledg'd, © The Work to be eaſy, and the Soldiers fitter 
"for any brisk attempt, than a dull patient deſign ; 
"and that the Army would be more weaken'd by the 
latter, than the former: that the City, not having 
"yet recover d the conſternation of St William Waller's 

Defeat, was ſo full of horror, that it would make a 
"very weak Defence: that there was no Soldier of 
5 experience in the Town, and the Governour himſelf 
not like to endure the terror of a Storm: whereas, 
: if they gave them time to conſider, and to look long 
Upon them with a Wall between, they would grow 
. confirm'd, and reſolute, and courage would ſupply 
7 the place of skill; and having plenty of all kinds of 

roviſions within the Town, they would grow ſtrong, 
and peremptory, whillt the Beſiegers grew leſs vi- 
gorous, and diſhearten'd. Theſe reaſons, and the 


, 


ſhire ſide, at the break of day. 
nions, with regard to their different circumſtances, 


Prince's importunity, with ſome inſinuations of know- 
ing more than was fit to be ſpoken, as if ſomewhat 
would be done within the Town, that muſt not be men- 
tion'd, and a glorious contempt of danger, prevailed 
ſo far, that it was conſented to, on all parts, to Aſſault 
the Town the next morning at three places on the 
Somerſet-ſhire ſide, and at three places on the Gloceſter- 
The truth is, both opi- 


were in themſelves reaſonable: for the Gloceſter-ſhire 
hide, where Prince Rupert was, might be ſtorm'd, the 
graft being ſhallow, and the Wall, in ſome places, low, 
and weak; which could not be eaſily Approach'd, by 
reaſon the ground was rocky, and the Redoubts high 
and very ſtrong, which oyerlook'd the ground; on the 
other fide, the ground was very eaſy to approach, and 
as inconvenient, and dangerous to Storm, by reaſon of 
a plain level before the Line, and a 3 and deep 
graff, and the line throughout, better flanker'd than 
the other. 

Tus next Morning, with little other Proviſions fit 
for ſuch a Work, than the Courage of the Aſlallants, 
both Armies fell on. On the Weſt fide, where the Cor- 
niſh were, they aſſaulted the Line in three places; one 
diviſion led by S* Nicholas Slanning , aſſiſted with Co- 
lone] John Trevannion, Lieutenant Colonel Slingsby, and 
three more Field Officers; too great a number of ſuch 
Officers to conduct fo finall a Party as five hundred 
Men, if there had not been an immoderate diſdain of 
danger, and appetite of glory: Another diviſion, on the 
right hand, was led by Colonel Buck, aſſiſted by Co- 
lonel Magſtaſſe, Colonel Bernard Aſtley, who commanded 
the Regiment of the Lord Marquis Hertford, with other 
Field Officers: And the third diviſion, on the left hand, 
led by S* Thomas Baſſet, who was Major General of the 
Corniſh. Thele three diviſions fell on together with 
that Courage, and Reſolution, as nothing but death 
could controul ; and though the middle diviſion got 
into the graft, and fo near filled it, that ſome mounted 
the Wall, yet by the prodigious diſadvantage of the 
ground, and the full defence the Beſieged made with- 
in, they were driven back with a great ſJaughter ; the 
Common Soldiers, after the Chief Officers were kill'd, 
or deſperately wounded, finding it a bootleſs attempt. 

On Prince Rupert's fide, it was Aſſaulted with equal 
Courage, and almoſt equal loſs, but with better ſuc- 
ceſs; for though that diviſion led on by the Lord 
Grandiſon, Colonel General of the Foot, was beaten off, 
the Lord Grandiſon himſelf being hurt; and the other, 
led by Colonel Bellaſis, likewiſc had no better fortune; 
yet Colonel Waſhington, with a leſs Party, finding a 
place in the Curtain (between the places Aſſaulted by 
the other two) weaker than the reſt, enter'd, and quick- 
ly made room for the Horſe to follow, The Enemy, 
as ſoon as they ſaw the Line enter'd in one place, 
either out of fear, or by Command of their Officers, 
quit their Poſts; fo that the Prince enter'd with his 
Foot and Horſe into the Suburbs; ſending for one 
thouſand of the Corniſh Foot, which were my ſent 
to ſecond him; and march'd up to Fromegate, loſing 
many Men, and ſome very good Officers, by ſhot from 
the Walls, and Windows; inſomuch as all Men were 
much caſt down to {ce ſo little gotten with fo great a 
loſs; for they had ſtill a more difficult entrance into 
the Town, than they had yer paſſed, and where their 
Horſe could be of no uſe to them; when, to the ex- 
ceeding comfort of Generals, and Soldiers, the City 
beat a Parley ; which the Prince willingly embracing 
and getting their Hoſtages into his hands, ſent Colo- 
nel Gerrard and another Officer to the Governour to 
Treat. The Treaty began about two of the Clock in 
the afternoon, and, before ten at night, theſe Articles 
were agreed on, and fign'd by all Parties. 


1. ©T nar the Governour, Nathaniel Fiennes, toge- 
ce ther with all the Officers both of Horſe and Foot, 


| © now within, and about the City of Briſtol, Caſtle, and 


«Forts, may march out to morrow morning by nine 
« of the Clock, with their full Arms, Bag and Baggage, 
* provided it be their own Goods: And that the Com. 
«mon Foot Soldiers march out without Arms, and 


Qqqq the 


It is Sur- 
render d up- 
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«the Troopers with their Horſes, and Swords, leaving 
te their other Arms behind them, with a ſafe Convoy 
eto Warmiſter; and after not to be moleſted in their 
March, by any of the King's Forces, for the ſpace of 
*three days. 

2. Tn ar there ma 
© vided to carry away th 
* and hurt Soldiers. 

„Tua the King's Forces march not into the 
Town, till the Parliament Forces are march'd out; 
*which is to be at nine of the Clock. 

4. ©T rar all Priſoners in the City be deliver'd up; 
te and that Captain Eyres, and Captain Cooking, who 
te were taken at the Devizes, be releaſed. 

5. Tur S* John Horner, Sr John Seymour, M* Ed- 
* ward Stevens, and all other Knights, Gentlemen, Ci- 
*rizens and other Perſons, that are now in the City, 
© may, if they pleaſe, with their Goods, Wives, and 
Families, Bag and Baggage, have free liberty to re- 
ce turn to their own homes, or elſewhere, and there to 
reſt in ſafety, or ride, and travel with the Governour 
*and Forces: and ſuch of them, and their Families, 
* as ſhall be left behind, by reaſon of ſickneſs or other 
*cauſe, may have liberty, ſo ſoon as they can conve- 
*niently, to depart this Town with ſafety; provided 
*that all Gentlemen, and other Perſons, ſhall have 
«three days liberty to reſide here, or depart with their 
* Goods, which they pleaſe. 

6. ©Trar all the Inhabitants of the City ſhall be 
ce ſecured in their Perſons, Families, and Eſtates, free 
*from plundering, and all other violence, or wrong 
* whatſoever. 

7. © Tamar the Charters, and Liberties of this City 
* may be preſerv'd; and that the Ancient Government 
thereof, and preſent Governours, and Officers, may 
*remain and continue in their former condition, ac- 
*cording to his Majeſty's Charters, and Pleaſure. 

8. ©Tnar, for avoiding inconveniencies and Di- 
te ſtractions, the quartering of Soldiers be referr'd or 
e left to the Mayor, and Governour of the ſame City 
*for the time being. 

9. Tax all ſuch, as have carried any Goods in- 
eto the Caſtle may have free liberty to carry the ſame 
e forth. 

10. Tax the Forces, that are to march out, are 
te to leave behind them all Cannon, and Ammunition, 
with their Colours, and ſuch Arms as is before ex- 
ce preſs d. 


be Carriages allowed and pro- 
eir Bag and Baggage, and ſick 


Tu next morning, (if not before) for the truth is, 
from the time that the Treaty was firſt offer d, they 
in the Town kept no Guards, nor obſerv'd any order; 
but their Soldiers run away to the Prince, and many 
of His Soldiers went into the Town) his Highneſs was 
2 of Briſtol, the Enemy then marching away. 

ere the ill example of Reading, in the breach of the 
Articles, was remember'd, and unhappily followed ; 
for all that Garriſon was now here. So that they with 
ſome Colour of right, or retaliation, and the reſt, by 
Their example, uſed great Licenſe to the Soldiers, 
who ſhould have been ſafely conducted ; which re- 
flected much upon the Prince, though he uſed his ut- 
moſt power to Roch it; and charged Colonel Fiennes 
to be acceſſary to his own wrong, by marching out of 
the Town an hour before his appointment; and there- 
by his Convoy was not ready; and at another Gate 
than was appointed and agreed on. And as the Arti- 
cles were thus unhappily violated to thoſe who went 
away, ſo they were not enough obſerv'd to thoſe who 
| ſtayed, and to the City it ſelf: for many of Colonel 
Fiennes Soldiers taking conditions, and entering with 
the King's Army, inſtructed their new Friends, Who 
were molt diſaffected; ſo that one whole Street upon 
the Bridge, the Inhabitants whereof lay under ſome 
brand of Malignity, though, no doubt, there were 
wo honeſt Men among them, was almoſt totally plun- 
der'd; which, becauſe there was but es] uſtice done 
upon the Tranſgreſſors, was believ'd to be done by con- 
nivance from the Officers, and more diſcredited the 
King's Forces, and his Cauſe, than was then taken no- 
tice of, or diſcoyer'd. It was a noble attribute given 


D 


to the brave Fabricius, 225 aliquid eſſe crederet & in jy. 
ſtem nefas. I wiſh I could excule thoſe ſwervings from 
Juſtice, and Right, which were too frequently practiſed 
againſt Contracts, under the notion, that they, with 
whom they were made, were Rebels, and could not 
be too ill uſed; when, as the cauſe delery'd, ſo it 
needed all the ingenuity, and integrity, in the Pro. 
pugners of it, to keep deſpair from the Guilty, wh, 
were by much too numerous for the Innocent. 

Tus reduction of Briſtol, was a full tide of proſpe. 
rity to the King, and made him Maſter of the ſecond 
City of his Kingdom, and gave him the undiſturh? 
roſleſſion of one of the richeſt Counties of the King- 
dom (for the Rebels had now no ſtanding Garriſon, o 
the leaſt viſible influence upon any part of Somerſet. 
ſhire) and render d Wales (which was before well af. 
fected, except ſome Towns in Pembroke-ſhire ) more 
uſeful to him; being freed of the fear of Briſtol, and 
conſequently of the Charge, that always attends thoſe 
fears; and reſtored to the Trade with Briſta; which 
was the greateſt ſupport of thoſe parts. Yet the King 
might very well have faid, what King Pyrrbus hereto. 
fore did, after his ſecond Battle, by the City of Afcy- 
lum, with the Romans, where he won the Victory; If 
*We win another at this Price, We are utterly un- 
done. And truly his Majeſty's Loſs before this 
Town, was ineſtimable, and very hard to be repaired. 
I am perſwaded there were lain, upon the ſeveral Af. 
faults, of Common Men, but ſuch as were tried and 
incomparable Foot, about five hundred; and abundance 
of excellent Officers, whereof many were of prime Com- 
mand, and Quality. 

Ox the Corniſh fide, fell, beſides Major Kendall, and 
many other Interior Officers, excellent in their de- 
gree; Colonel Buck, a modeſt and a ſtout Commander, 
and of good experience in War; who having got over 
the Graff, and even to the top of the Wall, was knock 
down with a Halbert, and periſh'd in the Graff: S M. 
cholas Slanning, and Colonel John Treyamion, the Life 
and Soul of rhe Corniſh Regiments, whoſe Memories 
can never be enough celebrated; who being led by no 
impulſion, but of Conſcience, and their own obſer 
tion of the ill practices and deſigns of the great Con- 
ductors (for they both were of the Houſe of Com- 
mons) engaged themſelves with the firſt in the 5 
ſition; and as ſoon as St Ralph Hopton, and thoſe other 
Gentlemen came into Cornwal, joyn'd with them: and 
being both of ſingular Reputation, and good Fortunes 
there, the one in Poſſeſſion, the other in Reverſion after 
his Father, they engaged their Perſons and Eſtates in 
the Service; rather doing great things, than affecting 
that it ſhould be taken notice of to be done by them; 
applying themſelves to all Infirmitics, and condeſcend- 
ing to all Capacities, for removing all obſtru&ions, 
which accidentally aroſe among thoſe, who could only 
proſper by being of one mind. S* Nicholas Slanning was 
Governour of Pendennis Caſtle, upon the credit and ſe- 
curity whereof, the King's Party in that Country fil 
depended, and by the Command it had of the Har. 
bour of Falmouth, was, or might be, ſupplied with al 
that was neceſſary. He was indeed a young Man 9 
admirable Parts, a ſharp and diſcerning Wit, a ſtayed 
and ſolid Judgment, a gentle and moſt obliging Beha- 
viour, and a Courage ſo clear and keen, as, even with- 
out the other ornaments, would have render'd him vet} 
conſiderable: They were both young, neither of them 
above eight and twenty, of entire friendſhip to one 
another, and to St Beyil Greenvil, whoſe body was not 
yet buried; they were both hurt almoſt in the fame 
minute, and in the ſame place; both ſhot in the thigh 
with Muſquet Bullets; es bones broken, the one 
dying preſently, the other ſome few days after; an 
both had the Royal ſacrifice of their Soveraign 5 vet) 
particular Sorrow, and the concurrence of all goo 
Mens; and that which is a greater ſolemnity to the!! 
memories, as it fares with moſt great and vertuoB 
Men, whoſe loſs is better underſtood long afterwards, 


they were as often lamented, as the accidents in the 


publick Affairs made the Courage, and Fidelity of the 
Corniſh of greateſt ſignification to the Cauſe. F 
On the North fide, of Prince Rupert's Arwy, i 
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very many good Officers, the chief of whom was Co- 
lonel Har Lunsford, an Officer of extraordinary So- 
briety, lnduſtey, and Courage; near whom, his excel- 
lent Lieutenant Colonel Meyle was likewiſe hurt, and 
died within few days, both ſhot out of a Window after 
they had enter'd the Suburbs. There were hurt, the 
| Lord Viſcount Grandiſon, Nephew to the Great Duke 
| of Buckingham, who was Colonel General of the King's 
Foot; Colonel John Bellaſis, ſince Lord Hellaſis; Colo- 

| nel Bernard Aſhley; Colonel St John Owen; and many 
| other Officers of name, of whom none of Quality died 
| of their wounds but the Lord Grandiſon; whole loſs 
can never be enough lamented. He was a young Man 

of ſo virtuous a habit of mind, that no temptation or 
provocation could corrupt him; fo great a Lover of 
uſtice, and integrity, that no example, neceſſity, or 

even the barbarity of this War, could make him ſwerve 
from the moſt preciſe Rules of it ; and of that rare 
Picty and Devotion, that the Court, or Camp, could 
not ſhew a more faultleſs Perſon, or to whoſe example 
young Men might more reaſonably conform them- 
ſelves. His Perſonal Valour, and Courage of all kinds 
for he had ſometimes indulged ſo much to the Cor- 


f rupt opinion of Honour, as to venture himſelf in Duels) 
; was very eminent, inſomuch as he was accuſed of be- 
5 ing too Prodigal of his Perſon ; his Affection, and 


7eal, and Obedience to the King, was ſuch as became 
; a Branch of that Family. And he was wont to ſay, 
«That if he had not underſtanding enough to know 
« the uprightneſs of the Cauſe, nor Loyalty enough to 
„ jnform him of the Duty of a Subject, yet the very 
obligations of Gratitude to the King, on the behalf 
1 «of his Houſe, were ſuch, as his Life, was but a due 
«Sacrifice; and therefore he no ſooner ſaw the War 
unavoidable, than he engaged all his Brethren, as well 


as himſelf in the Service; and there were then three 
d more of them in Command in the Army, where he was 
- ſo unfortunately cut off. 

e Assoo as the news of the taking of Zriftol, came 
$ to the King at Oxford; after a ſolemn Thankſgiving to 
0 God for the Succeſs, which was immediately and pub- 
- lickly perform'd, his Majeſty aſſembled his Privy Coun- 


cil, to conſider how this great Bleſſing in War, might 
be applied to the procuring a happy Peace; and that 
this might be the laſt Town he ſhould purchaſe at the 
price of Blood. It was evident, that, as this laſt Vi- 
dory added great luſtre, and beauty to the whole face 
of his Affairs, ſo it would produce an equal paleneſs, 
and be an ominous preſage to the Parliament; where 
the ſealouſies and Apprehenſions between themſelves 
ſtill grew higher, and new remedies ſtill propoſed, 
which were generally thought worſe than the diſeaſe. 
Uros the news of the Lord Fairfax's being Defeat- 
5. ed in the North, which came about this time, they 


Scotland, © To deſire their Brethren of that Kingdom 
©preſently to advance with an Army for their Relief; 
which was thought ſo deſperate a Cure, that the Lords 
naming the Earl of Rutland, and Lord Grey of Warke, 


ll for that Embaſly, the Earl upon indiſpoſition of Health 
of procured a releaſe; and the other, who had never de- 
d clined any employment they would confer on him, fo 
a peremptorily refuſed to meddle in it, that he was com- 
h- mitted to the Tower; and in the end, they were com- 
1 IF to depute only Commoners to that Service: and 
m St William Armyne, young St Henry Vane, and two 
ne more, aſſiſted with M* Marſhall and M* Nye, two of 
o their powerful Clergy, were embarked in that Nego- 
ne tation; upon which, they who ſent them, were ſo far 
zh from being confident, and ſo little ſatisfied, that they 
ne ſhould be driven to bring in Forreign Forces, with the 
id purpoſe whereof they had ſo long traduced the King, 
7 t there was, ſome few deſperate Perſons, only ex- 


Cepted, even a univerſal deſire of Peace; and the Earl 
of Eſſex himſelf writing to the Speaker of the Houſe 

Commons, of the defects in his Army, and of his 
Fants of Horſe, Men and Money, adviſed, © That they 


to the King, for the procuring a Safe Peace; which 
ing the firſt intimation, he had ever given to that 


» reſoly'd to ſend a Committee of the two Houſes into 


"would think of ſending ſome reaſonable Propoſitions 


purpoſe, together with his familiarity, and correſpon- 
dence with thoſe Lords, who were vida — 
to deſire an accommodation, gave them ſad apprehen- 
ſions; which were encreaſed by ſome ſevere Meſlages 
they receiv'd from him, for his Vindication from the 
foul Aſperſions, and Calumnies, which were generally 
and pu lickly laid on him, for his unactivity after the 
winning Reading, whilſt the Queen march'd ſecurely to 
Oxford, and S* Willam Waller was deſtroy'd; as if“ He 
e would think of ſome way of righting Himſelf, if They 
ce ere not ſenſible on His behalf. | 
How to work upon theſe diſcompoſed humours, 
and to reduce them to ſuch temper, that they might 
conſent to the Kingdom's Peace, was the Argument of 
the King's conſultations : but by what expedient to 
promote this, was the difficulty. After the breach of 
the laſt Treaty, and when the King had in vain la- 
bour'd to revive it, and could not procure any Anſwer 
from them to his laſt Meſſages: but inſtead thereof his 
Meſſenger impriſon' d, Try'd before a Council of War 
for his Life, and till in cuſtody, and a Declaration, 
* That whoſoever ſhould be employ'd by his Majeſty, 
*on any Meſſage to them without their leave, ſhould 
* be proceeded againſt as a Spy ( fo that though they 
pretended to be his great Council, they upon the mat- 
ter now proteſted againſt any relation to his Majeſty) 
he adviſed with his Council, © What might be fic for 
him to do, to leſſen the Reverence and Reputation 
*of them with the People : for the ſuperſtition to- 
wards the name of a Parliament was ſo general, that 
the King had wiſely forborn to charge the two Houſes 
with the Treaſon and Rebellion which was raiſed, but 
imputed it to particular Perſons, who were moſt viſi- 
bly and actually engaged in it. Some were of opi- 
nion,“ That, all the Members who ſtay'd there, and 
*fare in either Houſe, being guilty of ſo many Trea- 
te ſonable Acts, thereby the Parliament was actuall 
*difloly'd, by the ſame reaſon, as a Corporation, by 
* great Miſdemeanour and Crime, might forfeit their 
„Charter; and therefore that the King ſhould, by his 
© Proclamation, declare the diſſolution of it, and then 
* conſider whether it were fit to call another: but 
this opinion was generally diſliked, both © Becauſe ir 
te was conceiv'd not to be juſt; for the Treaſon of 
*thoſe who were preſent, could not forfeit the right 
* of thoſe who were away; neither was it evident, that 
*all that were preſent, conſented to the ill that was 
* done; and the King's declaring a Parliament to be 
ce difloly'd, contrary to an Act of Parliament, was be- 
©*liev'd, would prove an Act fo ungracious to the Peo- 
ce ple, for the conſequences of it, that the King would 
” be an exceeding loſer by ſuch an attempt; and that 
ce many in ſuch a caſe, would return thither, who out 
* of Conſcience had withdrawn from that Aſſembly. 
IN Concluſion, the advice was unanimous, That 
te his Majeſty ſhould declare the Orders, and Proceed- 
© ings of one or both Houſes to be void, by reaſon the 
ce Members did not enjoy the Freedom and Liberty of 
ce Parliament; and therefore ſhould require his good 
te Subjects, no longer to be miſled by them: and, to 
that purpoſe, the King had iflued his Proclamation ſix 
Weeks before this happy turn in his Aﬀairs, ſo that 
he could not now ſend a Meſſage to them, as to two 
Houſes of Parliament, leſt he might ſeem to retract 
his former Judgment of them, which was concluded 
to be both regular and juſt. Upon the whole matter, 
leſt his Majeſty might be underſtood to be ſo much 
elated with his good ſucceſſes, and the encreaſe of his 
ſtrength, that he aim'd at no leſs than a perfect Vi- 
ory, and the ruine of thoſe who had incenſed him 
by which inſinuations they who could not forgive 
themſelves, endeavour'd to make all others deſperate) 
he was reſoly'd to publiſh ſuch a Declaration to the 
whole Kingdom, that both Houſes, and their Army, 
could not but take notice of, and might, if they were 
inclined to it, thence take a riſe ro make any Over- 
tures to him towards an attonement. To that purpoſe, 
the next day after he receiv'd the aſſurance o the 
taking of Briſtol, his Majeſty publiſh'd this enſuing De- 
claration; which I ſhall enter in his own words. 


His 
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The King's 
Declaration 
after his late 
Sweceſſes 0 


His Majeſty's Declaration to all his loving Suljects, 
after his Victories over the Lord Fairtax in the 
North, Sir William Waller in the Weſt, and the 
taking of Briſtol by his Majeſty's Forces. 


« As the grievances and loſſes of no particular Per- 
cc ſons, ſince theſe miſerable bloody diſtempers have 
* diſquieted this poor Kingdom, can be compar'd to 
te the loſs and damage We our ſelf have ſuſtain d, there 
having been no Victory obtain d but in the Blood of 
ce our own Subjects, nor no Rapine or Violence com- 
© mitted, but to the impoveriſhment and ruine of our 
* own People; ſo, a bleſſed and happy Peace cannot be 
e ſo acceptable and welcome to any Man, as to Us. 
* Almighty God, to whom all the ſecrets of our Heart 
e are open, who hath ſo often and fo miraculouſly pre- 
e ſexv'd Us, and to whoſe Power alone We muſt attri- 
te hute the goodneſs of our preſent Condition (how un- 
happy ſoever it is with reference to the Publick Ca- 
<[amities) knows, with what unwillingneſs, with what 
te anguiſh of Soul, We ſubmitted our {elf to the neceſ- 
« ſjry of taking up Defenſive Arms. And the World 
* knows with what juſtice and bounty We have re- 
* paired our Subjects, for all the preſſures and incon- 
te veniences they had born, by ſuch excellent Laws, as 
«would for ever have prevented the like; and with 
ce what earneſtneſs and importunity We defir'd to add 
*any thing, for the eſtabliſhment of the Religion, 
Laws, and Liberty of the Kingdom. How all theſe 
ce have been diſturbed, invaded, and almoſt deſtroy'd, 
*by Faction, Sedition, and Treaſon by thole , who 
«have neither Reverence to God, nor Affection to Men, 
te hut have ſacrificed both to their own Ends and Am- 
te bjtion, is now ſo evident, that We hope, as God hath 
* wonderfully manifeſted his care of Us, and his de- 
te fence of His and Our moſt juſt Cauſe ; ſo, he hath ſo 
ce far touch'd the Hearts of our People, that their Eyes 
ce are at laſt open'd to ſee how miſerably they have 
ce been ſeduced, and to abhor thoſe Perſons, whoſe 
* Malice and Subtilty had ſeduced them to Diſhonour 
*Him, to rebel againſt Us, and to bring much Miſery 
* and Calamity upon their Native Country, 

W well remember the Proteſtation voluntarily 
* made by Us, in the head of that ſmall Army we were 
ce Maſter of in September laſt, to defend and maintain 
te the true Reform'd Proteſtant Religion: And if it 
* ſhould pleaſe God, by his bleſſing upon that Army, 
eto preſerve Us from this Rebellion, that We would 
© maintain the juſt Privileges and Freedom of Parlia- 
* ment, and govern by the known Laws of the Land; 
*for whoſe Defence, in truth, that Army was only 
*raiſed, and hath been fince kept. And there cannot 
ce be a more ſeaſonable time to renew that Proteſtation 
*than now, when God hath vouchſafed Us fo many 
c Victories and Succeſſes, and hath render'd the Power 
*of thoſe, who ſeek to deſtroy Us, leſs formidable 
*than it hath been (ſo that We ſhall probably not fall 


* under the ſcandalous imputation, which hath uſually 


«attended Our Meſſages of Peace, that they proceed 


ce from the weakneſs of our Power, not love of our 
People) and when there is more freedom in many 
* Counties, for Our good Subjects to receive true in- 
* formation of their own, and Our Condition; the 
* knowledge whereof hath been, with equal induſtry 
*and injuſtice, kept from them, as other Acts of cruel- 
*ty have been impoſed on them. 

WE do therefore declare to all the World, in the 
*preſence of Almighty God, to whom We muſt give 
*a ſtrict account of all our Profeſſions and Proteſta- 
*tions, that We are ſo far from intending any altera- 
tion of the Religion eſtabliſh'd (as hath been often 
ce falſly, ſcandalouſly, and againſt the Conſcience of the 
* Contrivers themſelves of that rumour ſuggeſted to 
* our People) or from the leaſt thought of invading the 
Liberty and Property of the Subject, or violating the 
*uſt Privileges of Parliament, that We call that God 
te to witneſs, who hath cover'd our Head in the day of Bat- 
te tle, that We deſire from our Soul, and hall always 
*uſe our utmoſt endeavour to preſerve, and advance 
*the true Reform'd Proteſtant Religion eſtabliſh'd in 
*che Church of England; in which We were born, 


| 


* haye faithfully liv'd, and by the grace of God, ſpal 
*refolutely die: That the preſervation of the Liber; 
*and Property of the Subject, in the due obſeryatig, 
* of the known Laws of the Land) ſhall be equally oy; 
care, as the maintenance of our own Rights; We 
deſiring ro govern only by thoſe good Laws, which 
till they were oppreſs d by this odious Rebellion, pre. 
*{erv'd this Nation happy. And We do acknowledge 
*the juſt Privileges of Parliament to be an eſſential part 
* of thoſe Laws, and ſhall therefore moſt folemnly de- 
fend, and obſerve them. So that, in truth, if eithe; 
Religion, Law, or Liberty, be precious to our Peg. 
** ple, they will, by their ſubmiſſion to Us, joyn with 
Us in the defence of them; and thereby eſtabliſh that 
* hore by which only they can flouriſh, and be en- 
cc 10 * . 

0 HETHER theſe Men, that be profeſs'd Enemie; 
eto the cſtabliſh'd Eccleſiaſtical Government, who re. 
= _ and perſecute the Learned Orthodox Mini. 
*ſters of the Church, and into their places put Igno- 
*rant, Seditious, and Schiſmatical Preachers, who yi. 
*lity the Book of Common Prayer, and impicully pro- 
* phane God's Worſhip with their ſcurrilous and {edi- 
*tious demeanour, are like to advance that Religion; 
whether thoſe Men, who boldly, and without the 
*lcaſt ſhadow or colour of Law, impoſe inſupportable 
** Taxes and odious Exciſes upon their fellow Subject, 
impriſon, torment, and murder them, are like to pre- 
© ſerve the Liberty and Property of the Subject: and 
* whether thoſe Men, who ſeiſe and poſſeſs themlelyes 
of our own unqueſtionable Revenue, and our juſt 
*Rights, have denied Us our Negative Voice, have, 
*by force and violence, aw'd and terrified the Mem- 
te bers of both Houſes, and laſtly have, as far as in them 
lies, diffoly'd the preſent Parliament, by driving away 
*and impriſoning the Members, and reſolving the 
* whole Power thereof, and more, into a Committee 
* of a few Men, contrary to all Law, Cuſtom, or Pre- 
**cedent, are like to vindicate, and uphold the Priyi- 
*leges of Parliament, all the World may judge. 

MW do therefore once more conjure our go 
** Subjects, by their memory of that excellent Peace 
*and firm Happineſs, with which it pleaſed God to re- 
«ward their Doty, and Loyalty in time paſt; by their 
* Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, which no Vow 
or Covenant, contriv'd and adminiſter'd to, and by 
*themſelves, can cancel or evade; by whatſoever is 
**dear and precious to them in this life, or hoped or 
= 8 for in the life to come, that they will remem- 
ber their Duty, and conſider their Intereſt, and no 
* longer ſuffer themſelves to be miſled, their Prince 
*diſhonour'd, and their Country waſted and undone 
* by the malice and cunning of thoſe State Impoſtors; 
who, under pretence of Reformation, would intro- 
*duce whatſoever is monſtrous and unnatural both to 
Religion, and Policy: But that they rather choole 
© quietly to enjoy their Religion, Property, and Li. 
©berty, founded and provided for by the wiſdom and 
© induſtry of former times, and ſecured and enlarged, 
*by the bleſſings upon the preſent Age, than to ſpend 
„their Lives and Fortunes to purchaſe Confuſion, and 
*to make themſelves liable to the moſt intollerable 
e Kind of Slavery, that is, to be Slaves to their fellow 
Subjects; who by their prodigious, unheard of Acts 
* of Oppreſſion and Tyranny, have given them ſufficient 
* evidence what they are to expect at their hands. 

Ab let not our good People, who have been 
ce miſled, or through want of Underſtanding, or want 
*of Courage, ſubmitted themſelves to unwarrantable 
*and diſloyal Actions, be taught, by theſe Seducets, 
that their Safety now conſiſts in Deſpair ; and that 
they can only ſecure themſelves for the ills they have 
done, by a reſolute and peremptory diſobedience. 
*Revenge and Blood-thirſtineſs have never been im- 
* puted to Us, by thoſe, who have not left either our 
Government, or Nature, ynexamin'd, with the great- 
cc eſt Boldneſs, and Malice. And all thoſe who, fince 
*rheſe Bloody diſtractions, out of Conſcience have re- 
*turn'd from their evil ways to Us, have found that 
ce it was not ſo caly for Them to repent as for Us to 


«forgive. And whoſoever have been miſled by thole 
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« vhoſe Hearts from the beginning have defign'd all 
« this miſchief, and ſhall redeem their paſt Crimes by 
«their preſent Service and Loyalty, in the apprehen- 
«ding, or oppoſing ſuch who ſhall continue to bear 
« Arms againſt Us, and ſhall uſe their utmoſt endea- 
«yours to reduce thoſe Men to their due obedience, 
«nd to reſtore this Kingdom to its wonted Peace, 
« ſhall have cauſe to magnify our Mercy, and to repent 
«the Treſpaſſes committed againſt fo juſt and gracious 
4 Soveraign. Laſtly, We deſire all our good Subjects 
«ho have really aſſed, or really wiſh'd Us well, now 
«God hath done ſuch wonderful things for Us, vigo- 
«*rouſly to endeavour to put an end to all theſe Miſe- 
« ries, by bringing in Men, Money, Plate, Horſes, or 
« Arms, to our Aid; that ſo We being not wanting to 
Our ſelves, may with Confidence expect the conti- 
«nuance of God's Favour, to reſtore Us all to that 
« blefſed harmony of Affections, which may eſtabliſh a 
«&rm Peace; without the ſpeedy obtaining of which, 
«this poor Kingdom will be utterly undone, though 
«not abſolutely loſt. 


Wu effect this Declaration produced, at leaſt 
«hat accident fell out ſhortly after the publiſhing it, 
We ſhall have occaſion anon to remember, when We 
have firſt remember'd ſome unfortunate Paſſages, which 
accompanied this proſperity on the King's part; for 
the Sunſhine of his Conquelt was ſomewhat Clouded, 
not only by the Number and Quality of the lain, but 
by the ſealouſies and Miſunderſtandings of tlioſe who 
were alive. There was not, from the beginning, that 
conformity of humour and inclinations between the 
Princes and the Marquis of Hertford, as had been to 
be wiſh'd between all Perſons of Honour, who were 
enzaged in a Quarrel that could never proſper but by 
the Union of the Undertakers. Prince Maurice, and, 
on his behalf (or rather the other by his impulſion) 
Prince Rupert raking to heart, that a Nephew of the 
King's ſhould be Licurenat General to the Marquis, 
who had neither been exerciſed in the profeſſion of a 
Soldier, nor even now punctually ſtudied the Office of 
a General : On the other hand, the Marquis, who was 
of the moſt gentle Nature to the gentle, and as rough 
and reſolute to the imperious, it may be, liked not the 
Prince's aſſuming to himſelf more than became a Lieu- 
tenant General, and ſometimes croſſing Acts of his 
with relation to the governing, and diſpoſing the Af- 
fairs of the Country, in which he knew himſelf better 
# verſed than the Prince; and when Briſtol was taken, 
77 where the Marquis took himſelf to Command in Chief, 
% being a Town particularly within his Commiſſion, and 
of which he was beſides Lord Lieutenant, he thought 
/3;. himſelf not regardfully enough uſed, that Prince Ru- 
pert had not only cnter'd into the Treaty without his 
Advice, but concluded the Articles without ſo much 
as naming him, or taking notice that he was there. 
And therefore with as little Ceremony to his Highnels, 
or { much as Communicating it to either of the 
Princes, the Marquis declar'd that he would give the 
Government of that City to St Ralph Hopton. Prince 
Rupert on the other hand conceiv'd the Town won by 
him, being enter'd on that fide in which he Com- 
manded abſolutely, and the Corniſh on the other part 
abſolutely repulſed; and therefore that the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Command and Government of it, wholly 
belong'd to him. But when he heard the Reſolution 
of the Marquis concerning S* Ralph Hopton, who was 
not to be put into the Scale with any private Man, he 
gave over the deſign of conferring it upon any of the 
pretenders; and by the ſame Meſſenger, by whom he 
advertiſed his Majeſty of the good Succeſs, he deſir'd, 
That he would beltowthe Government of that City 
reduced by him, upon himſelf, the which the King 
"readily conſented to; not ſuſpecting any diſpute to 

e about it. And ſhortly after an Expreſs arriv'd like- 
wile from the Marquis, with an account of all particu- 
lars, and that his Lordſhip had delign'd S* Ralph Hopton 
to be Governour of the new-got City. 

Tux, and not before, the King underſtood what 
ſtreight he was in; and was exceedingly perplexed to 
find an Expedient to compoſe the difference that he 
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ſaw would ariſe. He had paſſed his wo is ! 
neva of whom he was 3 tender 1d d 2 
elicye that his Title to diſpoſe the Government 
very juſt: he had likewiſe a ver the 
al N rd . ſerv'd him with 
clearly declared himſelf for him 
otherwiſe would have been moſt Er ke 
Majeſty : and, it could not be deed no Subject's 
Affection and Loyalty gave a greater Luſtre 8 the 
King's Cauſe, than that of the Marquis; and that 
which was a circumſtance of infinite Moment was the 
nominating S* Ralph Hopton ; who as he was a Perſon 
of high merit from the King, ſo he was the moſt gra- 
cious and N to that City, and the Country adja- 
cent; and after ſo great ſervice, and ſuffering in ul 
lervice, to expoſe him to a refuſal, was both againſt 
the kindneſs and goodneſs of the King's! fature, and 
his Politick foreſight into his Affairs. And as a pre- 
ſage ng the interpretation would be abroad, 
_ whatloever he ſhould determine, he found the 
Minds and Affections of his own Court and Council 
with more pathon than ordinary, ready to deliver their 
opinions. The Marquis was generally loy'd, and where 
he was not enough known to be ſo, his Intereſt and 
Reputation in the Kingdom was thought of wonder- 
ful conſideration in the King's buſineſs: and many 
were very much troubled to ſee Prince Rupert, whole 
activity and courage in the Field they thought very 
inſtrumental, incline to get the poſſeſſion of the ſecond 
City of the Kingdom into his hands, or to engage 
himſelf ſo much in the Civil Government, as ſuch a 
Command ſoberly executed mult neceſſarily compre- 
hend; and this as it were in contempt of one of the 
prime Noble Men of the Kingdom, to which Order 
the Prince had not expreſs'd himſelf very debonair. 
And thele thought“ The King was, by Counſel and 
Precept, to reform and ſoften the Prince's under- 
*ſtanding and humour; and to perſwade him, in 
e compliance with his Service, to decline the Con- 
f _ _— _ FN to proceed in his diſpo- 
ce ſition, which on arts, was acknowledge 
ce moſt fitly deſign d. ALE wick hah 
OTHERS again were of opinion, © That the right 
ts of diſpoſing the Command to whomſoever he thought 
ce fit, entirely belonged to Prince Rupert; and there- 
© fore (beſides that the King had, by the ſame Meſſen- 
*ger who brought the Suit, return'd his Conſent) that 
* he could not be reaſonably refuſed, when he deſired 
It for himſelf; which would take away all poſſible 
© imagination of diſreſpect to St Ralph Hopton, who 
*could not take it ill, that the Prince himſelf had ta- 
ken a Command, that was deſign'd to Him: That 
*the Eyes of the Army were upon his Highneſs, whoſe 
name was grown a terror to the Enemy, as his Cou- 
*rage and Conduct had been very proſperous to the 
„King; and if, after ſo happy and glorious an at- 
*chievement, he ſhould now receive a repulſe in ſo 
© realonable a pretence, though it would not leſſen his 
© own duty or alacrity in the Service, it might have 
*an unhappy influence upon his Reputation and In- 
ce tereſt in the Army; which could receive no diminu- 
e tion without apparent damage to his Majeſty : and 
ce therefore, that ſome means ſhould be uſed to the 
“Marquis, to wave his Title, and to conſent that the 
*« Prince ſhould enjoy his deſires: ſo that they who 
were only fit to be employed to perſwade and alter ei- 
ther, Seem'd, and indecd Were, paſſionately engaged 
againſt the thing they were to perſwade. Whereupon 
the King diſcern'd that all depended upon his own 
Royal Wiſdom ; and therefore refoly'd to take a Jour- 
ney in his own Perſon to Briſtol, and there to give 
ſuch a Rule as he ſhould find moſt neceſſary; to 
which, he preſumed, both Perſons would conform 
themſelves, as well cordially, as obediently. 
Trar which the King propoſed to himſelf, was to 
gratify his Nephew with the Name, and the Marquis, 
by making S* Ralph Hopton enjoy the Thing; upon 
obliging whom the King's care was very particular. 
For though he knew his nature, as in truth it was, 
moſt exactly free from interrupting the leaſt publick 
Service by private ends or thonghts, other Men would 
Rrrr be 
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be apt to conceive and publiſh a diſrcſpe to be done 
to him, which himſelf apprehended not; and there- 
fore his Majeſty was not only, in his own Princely 
mind, to retain a very gracious ſenſe of his Service, 
but to give Evidence to all Men, that he did fo. And 
ſo after he had made a joyful entrance into Zriſtol, 
which was perform'd with all decent Solemnity, and 
uſed all kind and obliging expreſſions to the Marquis, 
he deſired him in private ro conſent, that he might 

erform his — to his Nephew, which he had 
paſſed before he had any imagination that his Lord- 
ſhip otherwiſe had determin d of it; without ſpeak- 
ing at all of any other Title his Highneſs had to it, 
but by his Majeſty's promiſe. He eitabliſh'd Prince 
Rupert in the Government of Friſtol, who immediately 
ſent a Commiſſion to Sr Ralph Hopton, (who was now 
ſo well recover'd, that he walk'd into the Air) to be 
his Lieutenant Governour ; ſignifying likewiſe to him, 


by a Confident that paſſed between «them, © That 


* though he was now engaged for ſome time, which 
ce ſhould not be long, to keep the Superior Title him- 
« felf, he would not at all meddle in the Government, 
hut that he ſhould be as abſolute in it, as if the 
Original Commiſſion had been granted to Him. 

Sr Ralph Hopton, who was exceedingly ſorry that his 
Name was at all uſed, and expoſed, as an Argument 
of difference and miſunderſtanding between Perſons 
of ſuch eminent influence upon the Publick, quickly 
dilcern'd that this expedient, though it ſeem'd plau- 
{ible to leſſen the noiſe of the Debate, did in truth 
object him to the full Envy of one Party. For the 
Marquis (who by the King's perſwaſions was rather 
quieted, than ſatisfied) might, and he foreſaw would, 
be perſwaded to expect that he would refuſe the Com- 
miſſion from Prince Rupert, both, as he might be 
thought to comply in an Injury done to the Marquis, 
to whom his devotion had been ancient, faſt, and un- 
ſnaken, and as the Command now given him, was in- 
ferior to what the Marquis, who had the power of 
diſpoſal, had conferr'd on him; and fo that he ſhould 
vindicate the Title, which the King himſelf was loath 
to give a judgment upon. He was the more troubled, 
becauſe he found that by ſubmitting to tliis Charge, 
he ſhould by ſome be choke to have deſerted the 
Marquis out of a kind of Revenge for his having 
deſerted the Enterpriſe, when he choſe, the laſt year, 
rather to go into Wales than Cornwal, and for his de- 
ſerting him again now, when he brought all new Offi- 
cers to Command the Army over their Heads who had 
raiſed it, and made the way for the new to come to 
them. Whereas the firſt, as is before remember'd, 
was done by his own Advice, as well as his full Con- 
ſent; and the latter, he well knew, was rather to be 
imputed to Prince Maurice than to his Lordſhip, whoſe 
kindnels and eſteem had been ever very real to him. 
On the other hand, he ſaw plainly, that if he refuſed 
to receive this Commiſſion, with what ſpecious Cir- 
cumſtances of Duty and Submiſſion ſoever, it might 
produce (as without doubt unavoidably it would) no- 
table Diſturbances and Interruptions in the King's Af- 
fairs; and that the Marquis, to common Underſtand- 
ings, had, to Obey the King, declined the Conteſt, 
and therefore that the reviving it, and the miſchief 
that attended it, would be imputed to his particular 
Account. Beſides that, he had always born an avow'd 
and declar'd Reverence to the Queen of Bohemia and 
her Children, whom he had Perſonally and Actively 
ſerved in their Wars, whilſt they maintain d any, and 
for whoſe Honour and Reſtitution he had been a Zea- 
lous and known Champion. And therefore he had no 
inclination to diſoblige a hopeful Prince of that Houſe, 
upon whom our own hopes ſeem'd ſo much to depend. 
He therefore reſolv'd, according to his rare temper 
throughout this War, to let him whom he profels'd 
to ſerve, chooſe in what kind he would be ſerv'd 
by him; and chearfully receiv'd the Commiſſion from 
Prince Rupert; upon which, all Diſcourſe, or debate 
of. difference, was for the preſent determin'd, what 
whiſperings or murmurings Gower remain'd. 

Tu King found it now high time to reſolve, to 
what Action next to diſpoſe his Armies, and that their 
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lying {till ſo long there (for theſe Agitations had ke 
the main work from going forward ten or twelve Fw 
a time in that Seaſon unfortunately loſt ) had more 
weaken d, than refreſhed them; having not loſt mor 
Men by ſtorming the City, than afterwards by py, 
dcring it: thoſe Soldiers, who had warm'd themlely., 
with the Burthen of Pillage, never quietly again ſab. 
mitting to the Carriage of their Arms. 

Tu Queſtion was firſt, © Whether both Armies 
*ſhould be united, and march in one upon the next 
*Delign? and then, What that Deſign ſhould be? f. 
gainſt the Firſt, there were many Allegations. 

I. The Condition of the Weſt: Dorſet- ſpire and De. 
von- ſbire were entirely poſſeſs'd by the Enemy: fo- 
„though St Fohn Berkley with a daring Party kept 
* Exeter, and Colonel Fohn Digby the North part 
* (which was notoriouſl iſaffected) from joyning with 
* Plymouth, which would elſe quickly have grown into 
an Army ſtrong enough to infeſt Cornwal, yet they 
*had no place to retire to upon diſtreſs; and all the 
Ports upon the Weſtern Coaſts were Garriſon'd by 
the Parliament, which, upon the fame of the ap- 
** proach of the King's Forces, and the loſs of Arif, 
* might probably be, without much reſiſtance, re- 
ce duced. 

2. In Corniſh Army was greater in Reputation 
*than Numbers; having loſt many at Lanſdown, and 
*the Aſſault of Hyiſtol, and, by the death of their Chief 
Officers, very many were run away fince: beſides 
*they pretended ſome promiſe made to their Country 
(which they conceiv'd not to be enough ſecured 
*againſt Plymouth) of returning ſpcedily for the te- 
duction of that Town; ſo that if they were compel- 
led to march Eaſtwards, to which they were not in- 
*clined, it was to be doubted they would moulder 
*away ſo faſt, that there would be little addition of 
*ſtrength by it. Whereas if they march'd Weſtward, 
eit would be no hard matter to gather up thoſe who 
*were return'd, and to be ſtrong enough in a ve 
ce ſhort time, by new Levies, for any Enterpriſe ſhould 
te be thought reaſonable to be undertaken. To which 
was added, © That having loſt thoſe Officers, whom 
*they lov d and fear'd; and whoſe Reverence reſtrain d 
*their Natural diſtempers, they were too much incli- 
te ned to mutiny ; and had expreſsd a peremptory aver- 
ce ſion to the Joyning, and marching with the King's 
* Army.. And the truth is, their humours then were 
not very gentle and agreeable, as bcing apt to think 
that their proweſs was not enough recompenſed, or va- 
lued. For though the King affected to make all pol- 
ſible demonſtrations to them, of an extraordinary high 
eſteem he had of their wonderful Fidelity and Cou- 
rage, yet he was able to procure very little Money for 
them; and they had then, by the diſcipline under 
which they had been train'd (which was molt regular, 
and full of that Sobriety which promiſed good for- 
tune) an honeſt pride in their own Natures, a great 
diſdain of ar 52 par or ſupplying themſelves by 
thoſe vile Arts, which they grew afterwards leſs ten- 
der to avoid. = 

3. Tu z great number of the King's Horſe ; which 
te was ſo brave a Body, that when that part of it, which 
ewas joyn d to the Corniſh was away, he ſhould march 
ce with at leaſt fix thouſand Horſe, which were as ma- 
ceny as would be able to live on any Country within 
«a due diſtance of Quartering. ; 

4. ©LasTLy, ſome Correſpondence with the Chic 
* Gentlemen of Dorſet- ſpire, who were ready to joyn 
*with any conſiderable Party for the King, and had 
« ſome probable hopes, that the ſmall Garriſons upon 
*the Coaſt would not make a tedious reſiſtance. 

THrrtke was another reaſon, which was not given, 
that if both Armies had been kneaded into one, Prince 
Maurice could have been but a private Colonel: but 
there were enough beſides to fatisfy the King to keeP 
them divided; and ſo he gave Order to the Earl o 
Carnaryon to advance towards Dorcheſter ( the Chief 
Town in that County, and one of the moſt malignant 
in England, where the Rebels had a Garriſon) with ! 
Horſe and Dragoons, and the next day to Prince 
rice to march after with the Foot and Cannon; his M 
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jeſty keeping with him the Marquis of Hertford to at- 
tend his own Perſon; for though he well ſaw, he ſhould 
undergo ſome Inconveniences, by withdrawing the 
Marquis from that employment, the opinion of the 
coundnels of his Religion, and Integrity of his Juſtice, 
;endring him by much the moſt popular Man in thoſe 
darts, and was exceedingly tender of giving the leaſt 
umbrage and diſtaſte to his Lordſhip, upon whoſe Ho- 
our and Affection he relied entirely, and would as 
{on have truſted his Crown upon his Fidelity, as upon 
any Man's in his three Kingdoms, yet he diſcern'd 
plainly that the Prince and the Marquis would never 
zzree together; and that there were Perſons about 
them, who would foment their Indiſpoſitions to each 
other, with any hazard to His ſervice; and concluded, 
that he ſhould ſooner reduce his Pcople by the Power 
of his Army, than by the perſwaſions of his Counſel; 
and that the roughneſs of the one's Nature, might 
prevail more than the lenity and condeſcenſion of the 
other: and therefore he ſent the Prince on that em- 
ployment ; uſing all imaginable means to remove any 
trouble, or jealouſy of his favour from the Marquis's 
mind; his Majeſty freely and clearly communicating to 
him all his Counſels, and the true grounds of his Re- 
ſolution; and declaring to him, That he would 
«make him a Gentleman of his Bed-Chamber, and 
Groom of his Stole, and that he would always have 
his Company and Advice about him; with which 
the Marquis was fatisfhcd, rather becauſe he reſolv'd 
not to diſobey him, than that he was well pleaſed with 
the price of the obligations. | 
Ax p truly many wile and honeſt Men, were ſorry 
for the King's Election; and though the Marquis's 
years, and a long indulgence to his caſe, had ſuperin- 
duced a kind of lazineſs and inactivity upon his Na- 
ture, that was neither agrecable to his primitive Con- 
ſtitution, nor the great Endowments of his Mind (for 
he was a good Scholar, and had a good judgment) and 
leſs to the temper of this time, and the Office of a 
General, inſomuch as he often reſign'd an excellent un- 
derſtanding to thoſe who had a very indifferent one, 
and follow d the advice, and concluded upon the in- 
formation of thoſe, who had narrower, and more vul- 
gar thoughts than ſuited with His Honour, and were 
not worthy of ſuch a Truſt; yet they thought the 
Prince's inexperience of the Cuſtoms and Manners of 


England, and an averſion from conſidering them, muſt. 


ſubject him to the information and advice of worſe 
Counſellors than the other, and which would not be 
lo eaſily controuled: And I am of opinion, that if the 
Prince had waited on his Majeſty and that Army, and 
never interpoſed in any Command, not purely Mar- 
tial, and the Marquis been ſent with thoſe Forces into 
the Weſt with the Lord Hopton (who was now to be 
left at Briſtol to ifitend his health, and to form that 
new Garrifon ; which was to be a Magazine for Men, 
Arms, Ammunition, and. all that was wanted) and 
lome other ſteady Perſons, who might have been Aſ- 
lign'd to ſpecial Provinces, a greater ride of good for- 
tune had attended that expedition. 
Tus next reſolution to be taken, was concern- 
ing the King's own motion with the other Army. 
There was not a Man, who did not think the redu- 
cing of Gloceſter, a City within little more than twenty 
miles of Briſtol, of mighty importance to the King, if 
it might be done without a great expence of time, and 
los of Men: „It was the only Garrifon the Rebels 
had between Briſtol and Lancaſhire, on the North 
Part of England, and if it could be recoyer'd, his 
_ Majeſty would have the River of Severn entirely with- 
in his Command; whereby his Garriſons of Worceſter, 
and Shrexwsbury, and all thoſe parts, might be ſup- 
; lied from Briſtol; and the Trade of that City there- 
d lo advanced, that the Cuſtoms and Duty might 
ting a notable Revenue to the King, and the 
ealth of the City encreaſing, it might bear the 
cater Burden for the War: A rich and popu- 
g us County, which hitherto rather yielded Conve- 
«ences of Quarter, than a ſettled Contribution (that 
« Zong Garriſon holding not only the whole Foreſt di- 


'Tiſion, which is a fourth part of the County of Glo- 


| *ceſter, abſolutely in obedicnce, but fo alarm'd all 

"other parts, that none of the Gentry, who for the 
© moſt part were well affected, durſt ſtay at their own 
- Houſes) might be wholly the King's Quarters, and 
*by how much it had offended; and diſquieted the 
King, more than other Counties, by ſo much the 
more Money might be raiſed upon them. Beſides 
the general weckly Contributions the Yeomanry, who 
had been moſt forward and ſeditious, being very weal- 
thy, and able to redeem their Delinquency at a high 
Price (and theſe Arguments were fully preſs'd by che 
well affected Gentry of the County, who had carried 
themſelves honeſtly, and ſuffer'd very much by doing 
{o, and undertook great Levies of Men, if this Work 
were firſt done) there was another Argument of no 
leſs, if not greater Moment than all the reſt: If 
* Gloceſter were reduced, there would need no Forces 
*to be left in Wales, and all thoſe Soldiers might be 
*then drawn to the marching Army, and the Contri- 
* butions and other Taxes afſign'd to the payment of,. 
it. Indeed the King would have had a glorious, and 
entire part of his Kingdom, to have contended with 
the reſt, | 

Yer all theſe motives were not thought worth the 

engaging his Army in a doubtful Siege; whilſt the Par- 
liament might both recover the fear that was upon 
them, and conſequently allay and compole the dit 
tempers (which, if they did not wholly proceed from, 
were very much ſtrengthen d by thoſe fears) and re- 
cruit their Army; and therefore that it was better to 
march into ſome of thoſe Counties which were moſt 
oppreſs d by the Enemy, and there wait ſuch adyan- 
tage, as the diſtraction in and about London would ad- 
miniſter, except there could be ſome probable hope 
that Gloceſter might be got without much delay. And 
to that purpoſe there had been ſecret agĩitation, the 
effect whereof was hourly expected. The Governour 
of that Garriſon was one Colonel Maſſey, a Soldier of 
Fortune, who had, in the late Northera Expeditions 
prepared by the King againſt Scotland, been an Officer 
in the King's Army, under the Command of Colonel 
William Leg; and, in the beginning of theſe Troubles 
had been at Jork with inclination to ſerve the King; 
but finding himſelf not enough known there, and that 
there would be little gotten, but the Comfort of a 
good Conſcience, he went to London, where there 
was more Money, and fewer Officers; and was eaſily 
made Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Stamford; and 
being quickly found to be a diligent and ſtout Officer, 
and of no ill parts of Converſation to render himſelt 
acceptable among the Common People, was by his 
Lordſhip, when he went into the Welt, left Gover- 
nour > the City of Gloceſter, where he had behaved 
himſelf actively, and ſucceſsfully. There was no rea- 
ſon ro deſpair, that this Man (not intoxicated with any 
of thoſe — which made Men rave, and frantick 
in the Cauſe) might not be wrought upon. And Wil- 
liam Leg, who had the good opinion of moit Men, and 
the particular kindneſs of Prince Rupert, had ſent a 
1 who was like to paſs without ſuſpicion to 
Gloceſter, with ſuch a Letter of kindneſs and overture 
to Maſſey, as was proper in ſuch a caſe from one Friend 
to another. This Meſſenger return'd when the King's 
and the Army's motion was under Debate, and brought 
an Anſwer from the Governour to Colonel Leg, in a 
very high Style, and ſeeming to take it much unkind- 
ly, © That he ſhould endeayour to corrupt him in his 
« Honeſty, and Fidelity, and to erſwade him to break 
« 1 Truſt, which, to ſave his Life, he would never do; 
with much diſcourſe © Of his Honour, and Reputa- 
« tion, which would be always dear to him. But the 
Meſſenger faid withal, That, after the Govcrnour 
ce had given him this Letter, and ſome ſharp reproaches 
« before Company, he was brought again, a back wy, 
tc to a place where the Goyernour was by himſelf; an 
then he told him, © That it was molt neceſlary he 
« ſhould write ſuch an Anſwer as he had done; which 
ca communicated to thoſe, who elſe would have 
« been jealous what ſuch a Meſſenger ſhould come to 


ce him about; but that he ſhould tell Milliam Leg, that 
« he was the ſame Man he had ever been, his Servant ; 
Rrrr'a *and 
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ee and that he wiſh'd the King well; that he heard 
« Prince Rupert meant to bring the Army before that 
«Town; if he did, he would defend it as well as he 
«could; and his Highneſs would find another Work 
© than he had at Friſtol ; but if the King himſelf came 
<with his Army, and ſummon'd it, he would not hold 
«jt againſt Him: For it would not ſtand with his 
ce Conſcience to fight againſt the Perſon of the King; 
«beſides that in ſuch a caſe, he ſhould be able to per- 
«{vade thoſe of the Town ; which otherwiſe he could 
cc not do. 

Tus Meſſage turn'd the Scale; for though it 
might be without purpoſe of being honeſt, yet there 
was no great objection againſt the King's marching that 
way with his Army; ſince it would be ſtill in his power 
to purſue any other Counſel, without engaging be- 
fore it. And it was to ſome a ſign that he meant well, 
becauſe he had not hanged, or at leaſt impriſon d the 
Meſſenger who came to him on ſuch an Errand, Here- 
upon the King reſolv'd for Glocefter, but not to be 
engaged in a Siege; and ſo ſent his Army that way; 
and the next day (having firlt {ent S* Ralph Fopton a 
Warrant to create him Baron Hopton of Stratton, in 
Memory of the happy Battle fought e with the 

Tre Ns ee of his Forces march'd to wards it. On 
wards 61 Wedneſday the tenth of Auguſt, the King ranged his 
ceſter and 
8 the City, and within leſs than two Miles of it; and 
1643- then, being about two of the Clock in the Afternoon, 
he ſent a Trumpet with this Summons to the Town, 


*Ovyr of our tender Compaſſion to our City of 
r Gloceſter, and that it may not receive prejudice by 
* 0ur Army, which We cannot prevent if We be com- 
«yelled to Aſſault it, We arc Perſonally come before 
<1r to require the ſame; and are graciouſly pleaſed to 
te let all the Inhabitants of, and all other Perſons within 
«the City, as well Soldiers as others, know, that if 
«they ſhall immediately ſubmit themſelves, and de- 
* liver this our City to Us, We are contented, freely, 
*and abſolutely to pardon every one of them, without 
e exception; and do aſſure them, in the word of a 
*King, that they, nor any of them ſhall receive the 
«leaſt damage or prejudice by our Army in their Per- 
«ſons or Eſtates; but that We will appoint ſuch a 
« Governour, and a moderate Garriſon to reſide there, 
ce as ſhall be both for the caſe and ſecurity of that City, 
«and that wholc County. But if they ſhall neglect 
«this proffer of Grace and Favour, and compel Us, 
« by the power of Our Army to reduce that Place 
ee which, by the help of God, We doubt not, We ſhall 
«be eaſily and ſhortly able to do) they muſt thank 
ce themſelves for all the Calamities and Miſeries mult 
«befall them. To this Meſſage We expect a clear 
«and poſitive Anſwer, within two hours after the 
ce publiſhing hereof; and Dy theſe preſents do give 
2 5 to any Perſons, ſafely to — to and return 
e from Us, whom that City ſhall deſire to employ unto 
te Us in that buſineſs: And do require all the Officers, 
cc and Souldiers of our Army, quictly to ſuffer them to 
* pals accordingly. 


WirTr1x leſs than the time preſcribed, together 
with the Trumpeter return'd two Citizens from the 
Town, with lean, pale, ſharp, and bad Viſages, indeed 
Faces fo ſtrange, and unuſual, and in ſuch a garb and 
poſture, that at once made the moſt ſevere Counte- 
nances merry, and the moſt chearful Hearts fad; for it 
was impoſhble ſuch Embaſſadours could bring leſs than 
a Defiance. The Men, without any Circumſtances of 
Duty, or good Manners, in a pert, ſhrill, undiſmay'd 
accent, ſaid, They had brought an Anſwer from the 
* Godly City of Gloceſter to the King; and were ſo 
ready to give inſolent and feditious Anſwers to any 
Queſtion, as if their buſineſs were chiefly to provoke 
the King to violate his own Safe Conduct. The An- 
{wer they brought was in writing, in theſe very words. 


. Auguſt 19 1643. 
22 „We the Inhabirants, Magiſtrates, Officers, and 
«Aer. Soldiers, within this Garriſon of Gloceſter, unto his 


whole Army upon a fair Hill, in the clear View of | 


| © Majeſty's gracious Meſſage, return this humble An. 
« {wer : That We do keep this City, according to our 
*« Oaths and Allegiance, to and for the uſe of his Ma- 
<jelty, and his Royal Poſterity: And do according 

e conceive our ſelves wholly bound to obey the Cons 
* mands of his Majeſty, ſignified by both Houſes of 
© Parliament: and are refoly'd, by God's help, to kee 

«this City accordingly. P 


Tx1s Paper was ſubſcrib'd by Wiſe the Mayor, and 
Maſh the Governour , with thirteen of the Aldermen 
and moſt ſubſtantial Citizens, and eleven Officers of the 
Garriſon; and aſſoon as their Meſſengers return'g 
who were quickly diſmiſſed, without attending to {ve 
what the King reſolv'd, all the Suburbs of the City 
in which were very large and fair Buildings, well in. 
habited, were ſet on Fire; ſo that there was do doubt 
the King was to expect nothing there bur what could 
not be kept from him. Now was the time for new 
Debates, and new Reſolutions; to which Men came 
not ſo unbiaſſed, or unlwayed, as they had been at 
Briſtol. This indignity and affront to the King prompt. 
ed thoughts of Revenge; and ſome thought 5 King 
o far engaged, that in Honour he could not do leis 
than fit down before the Town, and force it: and theſe 
Inclinations gave Countenance, and Credit to all thoſe 
plauſible informations Of {mall Proviſions in the 
*Town, either of Victual, or Ammunition; that, where 
*the Town was ſtrongelt, there was nothing but an 
*old Stone Wall, which would fall upon an eaſy hat- 
*rery; that there were many well affected People in 
the Town, who, with thoſe who were incenſed by 
the burning of the Suburbs, and the great loſſes they 
* muſt ſuſtain thereby, would make ſuch a Party, that 
*aſfoon as they were diſtreſſed, the Seditious Party 
* would be forced to yield. It was alledg'd, that the 
Enemy had no Army; nor, by all Intelligence, was 
*like to form any ſoon cnough to be able to reliere 
«ir; and if they had an Army, that it was much bet- 
*ter for his Majeſty to force them to that diltance 
*from London, and to fight there, where he could be 
* ſupplied with whatſoever he wanted, could chooſe 
*his own ground, where his brave Body of Horle 
* would be able to Defeat any Army they could raile, 
*than to ſeek them in their own Quarters. 

Az os all, the Confidence of the Soldiers of the 
belt Experience moved his Majeſty ; who upon riding 
about the Town, and taking a ncar view of it, were 
clear of opinion that they ſhould be able in leſs than 
ten days by Approach, for all thoughts of Storming 
were laid aſide upon the loſs at Briſtol, to win it. 
This produced a Relolution in his Majelty, not one 
Man in the Council of War diſſwading it. So the 
King preſently ſent to Oxford for his General the Earl 
of Hrentford To come to him, with all the Foot that 
*could be ſpared out of that Garriſon, and his pieces 
*of Battery, to govern that Action: Prince Rape 
wiſely declining that Province, and retiring himk 
into the Generalſhip of the Horſe, that he might not 
be thought accountable for any Accidents which ſhould 
attend that Service. At the ſame inſtant, Orders were 
diſpatch'd to Sr IWilliam Vavaſour who Commanded 
all the Forces in South Wales (the Lord Herbert having 
been perſwaded, ſo far to comply with the e N 
tion of that People, as to decline that Command, 0! 
at leaſt for a time to diſſemble it) © To draw all his Men 
«to the Foreſt fide of the Town; where the Bridges 
being broken down, a ſmall ſtrength would keep them 
in, and any from going to them, which within two 
days was 7 hav Thus the King was engaged before 0 
Gloceſter; and thereby gave reſpite to the diſtracted 1 
Spirits at London, to breathe, ya | compoſe themſelves; 
and, more methodically than they hoped to habe 
done, to prepare for their preſervation, and accom- 
pliſhing their own ends; which at that time ſeem d al- 
moſt deſperate, and incurable. : 

Tus direful News of the Surrender of Briſtol, which 
was brought to the two Houſes on the 31® of Jah, 
ſtruck them to the Heart, and came upon them #> 4 
Sentence of Death, after a vaſt Conſumption of Mo- 


ney, and Confident Promiles of deſtroying «= 
n 
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zag's Forces by a day, every Tax and Impoſit ion 
ven declar'd to be the laſt; and for ning the 
work, the Earl of Eſſex was at the ſame time return d 
to Kingſton, within ten Miles of them, with his bro- 
ken and diſmay d Troops, which himſelf would not 
endure ſhould have the Title of an Army. So that 
the War ſeem'd to be even at an end in a ſenſe very 
contrary to what they had undertaken; their General 
calking more, and preſſing for Reparation and Vindi- 
cation of his Honour from imputations, and aſper- 
ſions, than for a Recruit of Forces, or providing an 
Army to defend them. Every Man reproach'd his 
Neighbour with his want of inclination to Peace, when 
good Conditions might be had, and magnified his own 
Wiſdom, for having fear d“ It would come to This. 
The King's laſt Declaration had been read by all Men, 
and was magnified “As a moſt gracious and undeniable 
«inſtance of his Clemency and Juſtice, that he was ſo 
« far from being elated with his good Succeſſes, and 
« Power almoſt to have what he would, that he re- 
new d all thoſe Promiſes, and Proteſtations for the 
« Religion, Laws, and Liberties of the Kingdom, and 
« Privileges of Parliament; which had been ont of 
«their perverſneſs diſcredited before, as proceeding 
«from the low Condition he was in; and whereas they 
«had been frighted with their repreſentation of their 
«own guilt, and the implacableneſs of the King's Na- 
«ure, as if he meant an utter Conqueſt of them, his 
« Majeſty had now offer'd all that could be honeſtly 
ce defird, and had 2 himſelf a Prince not de- 
«lighted with Blood and Revenge, but an indulgent 
«Father to the moſt diſobedient Children. In this 
Reformation of Underſtanding, the Lords in their 
Houſe debated nothing but expedients for Peace: 
there were not of that Body above five, at the moſt, 
who had any inclination to continue the War; and 
the Earl of Eſſex had ſufficiently declar'd, © That He 
«was weary of it, and held cloſeſt and ſtricteſt Cor- 
reſpondence with thoſe who moſt paſſionately preſſed 
an Accommodation. So that, on the fifth of Auguſt, 
they defir'd a Conference with the Commons; and 
declared to them, That they were reſolv'd to ſend 
© Propoſitions to the King, and they hoped, They 
*would concur in them: the particulars propoſed by 
them were, 


b „ 1.*Tryar both Armies might be preſently diſ- 
ab *banded, and his Majeſty be 3 to return to 
= his Parliament, upon ſuch ſecurity as ſhould give him 
“ „ atisfaQtion, 
„2. Tua Religion might be ſettled with the ad- 
re vice of a Synod of Divines, in ſuch a manner as his 
* Majeſty, with the conſent of both Houſes of Parlia- 
*ment, ſhould appoint. | 
3- Tua the Militia, both by Sea and Land, 
*might be ſettled by a Bill; and the Militia, Forts, 
«2nd Ships of the Kingdom, put into ſuch hands as 
the King ſhould a point, with the approbation of 
both Houſes of 3. and his Majeſty's Re- 
A venue to be abſolutely, and wholly reſtor d unto 
him; only deducting ſuchi part, as had been of ne- 
g ceſſity expended for the maintenance of his Children, 
*and not otherwiſe. 
41 Tua all the Members of both Houſes who 
1 had been expell'd only for abſenting themſelves, or 
. meer compliance with his Majeſty, and no other mat- 
- of Fact againſt them, might be reſtored to their 
aces, 


5. ©Trar all r r from before the tenth 


AC day of Fanuary 1641, ſhould be deliver'd up to the 
ay Juſtice of Parliament, and a General Pardon for 


"All others on both ſides. 
. 5. An laſtly, That there might be an Act of Ob- 
livion, for all by-gone Deeds, and Acts of Hoſtility. 
HEN this Conference was reported in the Houſe 
l Commons, it begot a wonderful long, and a hot 
date, which laſted till ten of the Clock that night, 
and continued a day or two more; the Violent Party 
or there were yet many among them of more mode- 
rate Conſtitutions, who did, and ever had heartily ab- 
ort d their proceedings, though out of fear and in- 


Scotland, neither was it almoſt 


diſpoſition of Health, or not knowing elſe well what 


to do, they continued there) enveighed furiouſly againſt 
the deſign it {elf of Kndbeg to the King at = and 
therefore would not have the particular Propoſition ſo 
much as conſider d: They had receiv'd much preju- 
dice by the laſt Treaty at Oxford, and therefore muſt 

undergo more, now their Condition was much lower: 
The King had ſince that, upon the matter, declared 
e them to be no Parliament; for if they were not free, 
they could not be a Parliament; ſo that till that 
point were vindicated, they could not Treat in any 
lafe Capacity, but would be look d upon under the 


notion of Rebels, as his Majeſty had declar'd them. 


They had ſent Members into Scotland to require 
Aſſiſtance, which that Kingdom was preparing with 
Vall Brotherly Affection, and Forwardneſs, and after 
ſuch a diſcovery, to treat for Peace, without the pri- 
*vity of the Scots, was to betray them; and to forfeit 
te all hopes hereafter of relief Gina thence, what ne- 
ceſſities ſoever they might be reduced to. That tho 
„City of London had expreſs'd all imaginable readi- 
ve neſs to raiſe Forces for S* William Waller; and the 
Counties near London were ready to riſe as one Man, 
* whereby the Earl of Eſſex would be ſpeedily enabled 
*to march, with a better Army than ever he had, to 
ce give the King Battle, except this diſcourſe of Peace 
«did extinguiſh the Zeal that was then flaming in the 
“Hearts of the People. 

Bur norwithftanting theſe reaſons, and the paſſion 
in the delivery, the terror of the King's Succeſſes ſug- 
geſted Anſwers enough. They had been puniſh'd for 
breaking off the Treaty of Oxford, when they might 
have had better terms than now they could expect; 
*and if they omitted this opportunity, they ſhould 
fare much worſe; that they were got ſure of aid from 
lible ir ſhould come 
«time enough to preſerve them from the Ruin at hand. 
* And for the City of London, though the common 
* and meaner ſort of People who might promiſe them- 


te ſelves advantage by it, defired the continuance of 


te the diſtractions, yet it was evident the moſt Subſtan- 
te tial and Rich Men defir'd Peace, by their refuſal to 
ce {ſupply Money for the carrying on the War; and if 
te they ſhould judge of the Common People by their 
* forwardneſs to engage their own Perſons, they had 
* reaſon to believe they had no mind to the War nei- 
«ther; for their General was forced to retire even under 
te their own Walls, for want of Men to recruit his Ar- 
te my. However, the ſending reaſonable Propoſitions 
te to the King, would either procure a Peace, and fo 
ce they ſhould have no more need of an Army; or, 
ce being refuſed, would raiſe more Men and Money than 
te All their Ordinances without it. Theſe reaſons and 
arguments prevail'd; and after the Debate had laſted 
till ten of the Clock at night, it was reſoly'd upon the 
Queſtion, and carried by nine and twenty Voices, 
«That they ſhould inſiſt upon the Propoſitions, and 
te ſend to his Majeſty. 

AND without TEE if they had then ſent (as if the 
Power had been in the two Houſes of Parliament, 
they had done) a firm Peace had immediately enſued : 
for beſides that if a Treaty and Ceſſation had been 
in that Conjuncture ed upon, no extravagant de- 
mand would have been preſſed, only a ſecurity for 
thoſe who had been faulty, which the King would 
gladly have granted, and moſt religiouſly obſerv'd; 
the Garch Propoſition, and Conſent to reſtore all 
Members to their places in Parliament, would have 
prevented the kindlingany more Fire in thoſe Houſes. 
But this was too well known to be ſuffer'd to pals; 
and therefore the next day, being Sunday, the Seditious 
Preachers fill'd all the Pulpits with Alarms of Ruin 
cc and Deſtruction to the City, if a Peace were now 
ce gffer'd to the King; and printed Papers were ſcat- 
ter d through the Streets, and fixed upon Gates, Poſts, 
and the moſt Publick Places in the City and Suburbs, 
requiring all Perſons well affected, to riſe as one Man, 
and tro come to the Houſe of Commons next mor- 
« ning; for that twenty thouſand Iriſh Rebels were 
te Landed; which information was likewiſe given that 


day in many Pulpits by their Preachers; and in other 
Papers 
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A Petition 
of the Com- 
won Council 
of London 
agarſt 


Peace : 


Wiereupon 
the Hſe of 
Commons 
rejetted the 
Prepoſitions 
of the Lords, 


Papers likewiſe ſet up, it was declar'd, “ That the 
« Malignant Party had overvoted the Good, and if not 
prevented there would be a Peace. 

Wu x the minds of the People were thus prepar'd, 
Pennington, their own Lord Mayor, though on Sunda 
(on which they before complain'd the King uſed to fit 
in Council) called a Common Council; where a Fe- 
tition was framed to the Houſe of Commons, taking 
notice * Of Propoſitions paſſed by the Houſe of Peers 
* for Peace, which if contented to, and allow'd would 
* he deſtructive to Religion, Laws, and Liberties; 
tand therefore defir'd that Houſe to paſs an Ordi- 
te nance, according to the Tenor of an Act of their 
* Common Council (which they appointed to be an- 
nex'd to their Petition) © Which was for the vigorous 
* proſecuting the War, and declining all thoughts of 
te Accommodation. With this Petition, and ſuch an 
Attendance as thoſe preparatives were like to bring, 
the Lord Mayor himſelf, who, from the time of his 
Mayoralty, had forborn fitting in the Houſe as a Mem- 
ber, came to the Houſe of Commons and deliver'd it, 
with ſuch farther infinuations of the temper of the 
City, as were fit for the purpoſe; the People at the 
door behaving themſelves as imperiouſly, telling the 
Members of both Houſes, as they paſs'd by them, 
« That if they had not a good Anſwer, They would be 
*there the next day with double the Number. The 
Lords complain'd of the Tumults, and ſent to the 
Commons . with them in their Suppreſſion; in- 
ſtead whereof the Commons (many of their Body with- 
drawing for fear, and others by fear converted, or it 
may be by hope of prevailing) gave the City Thanks 
For their Petition, Advice, and Courage; and reject- 
«e1 the Propoſitions for Peace. 

Tuts raiſed a new conteſt in the City, which was 
not willing to lye under the perpetual brand of reſiſt- 
ing and oppoſing Peace, as they did of firſt raiſing the 
War. And therefore the Wiſe and Sober part of it, 
would gladly have diſcover'd how averſe they were 
from the late Act of the Common Council. But the 
late Exccution of Tomkins, and Chaloner, and the ad- 
vantage which was prelently taken againſt any Man 
who was moderately inclined, frighted all Men from 
appearing in Perſon to deſire thoſe things upon which 
their Hearts were moſt fer. In the end, the Wo- 
men exprets'd greater Courage than the Men; and 
having a Precedent of a Rabble of that Sex, appearing 
in the beginning of theſe Diſtractions with a Petition 
to the Houſe of Commons, to foment the Diviſions, 
with acceptance and approbation, a great Multitude 
of the Wives of Subſtantial Citizens came to the Houle 
of Commons with a Petition for Peace. Thereupon a 
Troop of Horſe, under the Command of one Harvey, 
a decaycd Silk-man, who from the beginning had been 
one molt Confided in, were ſent for; who behaved 
themſelves with ſuch Inhumanity, that they Charged 
among the filly Women, as an Enemy worthy of their 
Courage, and kill'd, and wounded many of them, and 
ealily diſperſed the reſt. When they were by this 
means ſecured from farther vexation of this kind, ſpe- 
cial notice was taken of thoſe Members who ſeem'd 
moſt importunate, and deſirous of Peace, that ſome ad- 
vantage might be taken againſt them, Whereupon, 
they well diſcerning the danger they were in, many 
both of the Peers, and the Commons, firſt abſented 
themſelves from the Houſes, and then remov'd into 
thoſe Quarters where they might enjoy the Prote- 
ction of the King; and ſome of them came directly to 
Oxford. 

HAvIN diverted this Torrent, which would have 
brought Peace upon them before they were aware, 
they conſider'd their ſtrength, and applied themſelves 
to the recovery of the Spirits of their General; whoſe 
indiſpoſition troubled them more than any other di- 
ſtreſs they were in. To this Cure they apply'd Reme- 
dies of contrary Natures, which would yet work to the 
ſame end. Firſt they careſſed Sr William Waller with 
wonderful kindneſs and eſteem; and as he was met 
upon his return to London, after the moſt total Defeat 
that could almoſt be imagin'd ( for though few of his 
Horſe were kill'd upon the place, they were fo ruin- 


® 


ouſly diſperſed, that of above two thouſand, there wer, 
not three hundred gotten together again for their Ser. 
vice) with all their Train'd-bands and Militia of Lon 
don, and receiy'd as if he had brought the King Pri- 
ſoner with him, ſo he was immediately choſen Goyer. 
nour and Commander in Chief of the Forces and Mi. 
litia of London, for the Defence of the City; and it 


was now declar'd, © That they would forthwith ſuppl 


*him with a good Body of Horſe, and Foot, to take 
*the Field again, and relieve their diſtrefled Friend; 


„in the Welt. Then another Ordinance was paſſed .,.. 
to raiſe a great Army, under the Command of the Earl *; 
of Mancheſter (who had been always ſteady to his fitſt “ 
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Principles, and never a Friend to any Overture of Ac. = 


commodation) in order to oppoling the Earl of New. 
Caſtle, and to take charge of all the Aſſociated Coun- 
ties; which were Eſſex, Hertford, Cambridge, Noyfoll,, 
Suffolk, Huntington, and (by a new addition) Lincoln; 
and for the ſpeedy raiſing Men to joyn to thoſe who 
would voluntarily liſt themſelves under theſe two be- 
loved Generals, there was an Ordinance paſſed both 
Houſes for the Preſſing of Men; which ſcem'd ſcme- 
what to diſcredit their Cauſe, that, after ſo much pre- 
tence to the Hearts of the People, they ſhould be now 
compell'd to Fight whether 2 would or no; and 
was the more wonder'd at, becauſe they had them- 
{elves procured the King's Conſent to an Act this Par- 
liament, that declar'd it to be unlawful to preſs, or com- 
pel any of the freeborn Subjects to march out of the 
County in which they liv'd, if he were not willing 6 
to do; and direction was given by other Ocdinances 
to preſs great Numbers of Men, to ſerve both under 
the Earl of Mancheſter, and St William Waller; and 
having thus provided for the worſt, and let the Earl of 
Eſſex diſcern, that they had an other Earl to trult to, 
and more Generals than one at their Devotion, they 
{cnt a formal Committee of both Houſes to him, to 
uſe all imaginable Art, and Application to him, to 
recover him to his former Vigour, and Zeal in their 
Cauſe. They told him“ The high Value the Houſes 


Marc, 


let. 


* had of the Service he had done, and the hazards, 


ce dangers, and loſſes, he had for Their Sakes under- 
te gone: That he ſhould receive as ample a V indication 
*for rhe Calumnies, and Aſperſions raiſed on him, as he 
could deſire, from the full Teſtimony, and Conh- 


e dence of the two Houſes; and if the infamous Au- 


*rhors of them could be found, their puniſhmeat 
e ſhould be as notorious as their Libels: That no other 
« Forces ſhould be recruited till His were made up; 
«2nd that all his Soldiers Arrears ſhould be paid, and 
« Cloaths preſently ſent for his Foor. 

WuETHEx thele Reaſons, with the Jealouſy of the 
Earl of Mancheſter, upon whom he plainly ſaw the 
Violent Party wholly depended, or the infuſions 
pour d into him by the Lord Say, and Mr Pym, of the 
deſperateneſs of his own Condition, with an gpinion, 


upon the differences between the two Princes and the 


Marquis of Hertford, that the Marquis's Services were 
not enough valued by the King (which many deſired 
ſhould be thought to have then ſome influence upon 
the Earl) or whether he had not ſteadineſs enough, 
to engage in ſo hazardous an Enterpriſe, he grew inſen- 
ſibly alter'd from his moderate ra "hom Fee, and deſire 
of Peace; for it is moſt certain, that as the confidence 
in him gave many Lords the Spirit to appear Champions 
for Peace, who had been before as ſollicitous againlt 
it, ſo the deſign was then the ſame, which hath been 
ſince proſecuted, with effect to a worle purpoſe, that 
is, for the Members of both Houſes who were of one 
mind, upon that ſignal Riot, and compelling the Houſe 
of Commons to renounce their former Reſolution of 
Propoſitions to the King, to have gone to the Ear! 0! 
Eſſex, and there, under the ſecurity of their own Ar- 
my, to have proteſted againſt the violence which was 
offer d, the breach of their Privileges by the Common 
Councils taking notice of their Councils, and over-ru- 
ling their Coucluſions, and to have declared their want 
of Freedom : by mcans whereof, they made no doubt 
to have drawn the Houſes to Conſent to ſuch an Agree” 
ment as the King would well have approved ot; 9 


to have enter'd upon ſuch a Treaty themſelves wh 
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the King, 48 all the moderate part of the Kingdom 
would have been glad to be ey pane gon under, 
Bur this ſtaggering in their General fruſtrated that 
deſign, and put them to other Reſolutions; and ſo, 
having render'd themſelves very ungracious in the 
Houles, and poſſibly ſuſpecting the Earl of Eſſex might 
dilcorer ſome of their Overtures, many of the Lords 
left the Town, and went either directly to Oxford, or 
into the King's Quarters ; the Earl of Portland, and 
the Lord Lovelace (of whoſe good Aﬀections to his 
Service the King had always atlurance, and who had 
only ſtayed there, as at a place where they might do 
him more Service, than any where elſe ) directly to 
Oxford ; and the Lord Conway, ſhortly after them ; the 
Earl of Clare into Worceſter-ſhire, and from thence, 
by the King's free acceptation, to Oxford; there being 
no other objection againſt his Lordſhip, than his ſtay- 
ing ſo long at London; but his total differing with 
them in all their extravagances, he having no manner 
of relation to the Court, render'd him to his Majelty's 


4 2% opinion under a very good Character. The Earls of 
Fei Hedſord, and Holland, not without ſome difficulty, 


their purpole being diicover'd or ſuſpected, got into the 
King's Garriſon at Wallingford, from whence the Go- 
rernour gave Advertiſement of their Arrival; the 
Earl of Northumberland, with the leave of the Houſe, 
retired for his health to his Houle at Perrworth in 
Suſſex ; which though it was in a County entirely 
then at the Parliament's devotion, yet it was near 
enough to be infeſted from ſome of the King's Quar- 
ters, if he had not ſome aſſurance of being ſafe there. 

Tur Violent Party carried now all before them; 
and were well contented with the Abſence of thoſe 
who uſed to give them {ome trouble, and vexation. 
For the better ſtrengthning themſelves with the Peo- 
ple, they Order d the Divines of the Aſlembly, to re- 
pair into the Country to their Cures, eſpecially in the 
Counties of the Aſſociation under the Earl of Man- 
cheſter, ro ſtir up the _ with all their dag pon 
to Kile as one Man againſt their Sovera'gn; and omit- 
ted nothing within their power, which might contri- 
bute to the raiſing Men or Money; being not a little 
joyed when they underſtood the King had given them 
more time than they expected, to Compoſe all Dil- 
orders and Diviſions among themſelves, by his ſtay- 
ing with his Army before Gloceſter; which they took 
to be the greater Bleſſing, and Preſervation to them, 
becauſe at the ſame time there were ſuddain inſur- 
rections in Kent againſt their Ordinances and Juril- 
diction, in Defence of the known Laws, and eſpecially 
of the Book of Common Prayer; which, if the King's 
Army had been at any diſtance to have countenanced, 
they would never have been able to ſupprels. 

Ti fame of all theſe diſtractions and diſorders at 
London, exceedingly diſpoſed Men in all places to re- 
proach his Majeſty's ſtay before Gloceſter; his Friends 
at London defiring that his Majeſty ſhould march di- 
rectly thither, to take the advantage of thoſe Diſtra- 
ctions; and the Lords of the Council at Oxford, upon 
the intelligence and advice from thence, were very 
lollicitous that the King would take that reſolution, to 
which he was himſelf enough inclin d. But his Condi- 
tion was believ'd to be, in both places, better than it 
was; and that he had now a Victorious Army, with- 
out an Enemy to reſtrain his motion; whereas, in 
truth, his was a weak Army, leſſen'd exceedingly by 
the loſſes it ſuſtain'd before Briſtol; and when that 
part of it was march'd with Prince Manrice into the 
Weſt, and which could not have march'd any other 
Way, the King had not much above fix thouſand Foot 
to march with, though he lefr none at Briſtol, but 
obliged my Lord Hopton to Garriſon it as he could, 
which he ſhortly did; and that would have appear'd 
a very {mall Army to have march'd towards London ; 
though it is true the Horſe was a noble Body, and Su- 
perior in number to that of the Foot. 

HERE was likewiſe another circumſtance, that 
few Men were then acquainted with: Upon the firſt 
Neus of the taking of Briſtol, his Majeſty, before he 
left Oxford, had ſent an Expreſs to the Earl of New- 
Caſtle, who was then engaged before Hull,“ That if he 


e found the buſineſs of Hull to be more difficult than 
che expected, he ſhould leave it block'd up at a di- 
*ſtance, which might reſtrain Excurſions into the 
a Country, and march with his Army into the Aflo- 
ciated Counties; which comprehended Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Cambridge-ſhire, and Eſſex, &c. which had Aſſo- 
ciated themtelyes, by ſome Agreement, to ſerve the 
Parliament; though the better part of all thoſe Coun- 
ties, elpecially of the two greater, were moſt affected 
to the King, and wiſh'd for an opportunity to expreſs 
it; and if the Earl would bring his Army through tnoſe 
Counties towards London, his Majeſty would then re- 
lolve, with his own, to march towards it on the other 
hide. And in the very time that his Majeſty came be- 
fore Gloceſter, and before he took the Reiolution to 
fit down before it, that Expreſs return d from the 
Earl of Neu-Caſtle, who inform'd him, „that it was 
Impoſlible for him to comply with his Commands, 
„in marching with his Army into the Aflociated 
Counties, for that the Gentlemen of the Country, 
* who had the belt Regiments, and were among the 
* belt Officers, utterly refuſed to march, except Hull 
were firſt taken; — that he had not ſtrength enough 
to march and to leave Hull ſecurely block d up: which 
Advertiſement, with the conſideration before men- 
tion d, of the enlarging his Quarters by the taking of 
Gloceſter, and the Concurrence of all the Officers, that 
it would ſpeedily be taken, produced the Reſolution 
of Attempting it, notwithſtanding that the Queen her 
lelf writ ſo importunately againſt it, that his Majeſt 
thought it neceſſary to make a Journey himſelf to 
Oxford, to convince her Majelty, and to compole 
lome diſtempers which were riſen among his Council 
there, upon the News of the Arrival of ſome of the 
Lord's mention'd before in thoſe Quarters. 

Tus King was newly fat down before Gloceſter, 
when the Governour of Wallingford ſent notice to Ox- 
ford, of the Arrival of thoſe two Earls; to whom the 
Lords of the Council return'd direction, That they 
* ſhould ſtay there, till the King's pleaſure was under- 
*{tood; to whom the Secretary had ſent the informa- 
tion, and deſir d his Majeſty's Will concerning their re- 
ception. The King well knew, any Order he ſhould 
give init, would be liable to many objections, and he 
had not ſo good an inclination to either of them, as 
to run any inconvenience for their ſakes; the Earl of 
Bedford having ſery d in Perſon againſt him, as the Ge- 
neral of the Rebels Horſe; and the Earl of Holland, in 
the King's opinion, having done worle. And there- 
fore his Majeſty Commanded, © That his Privy Coun- 
*cil ſhould Debate rhe matter among themſelves, and 
e preſent their opinion and advice to him, and he would 
*then determine what kind of Entertainment they 
*ſhould have. The opinions at the board were ſeve- 
ral; ſome thought, That his Majeſty ſhould receive 
them very graciouſly, and with all outward expreſ- 
* ſions of his acceptance of their return to his Service, 
* and that the demeanour of all others to them ſhould 
*be ſuch, as might make them think themſelves very 
«welcome, without the leaſt taking notice of any 
«thing formerly done amiſs by them; which would 
te be a great encouragement to others to come away 
c too: So that the Numbers, and Quality of tho!e who 
«ſtayed behind, would probably in a ſhort time be ſo 
« ſmall, that they would have no reputation in the 
«Kingdom to continue the War. Many difter'd dia- 
metrically from this; and were fo far from thinking 


this advice agreeable to the dignity, or ſecurity of the 


King; that they thought it not ht © To admit them 
e prelently to the King's or Queen's preſence, till by 
their good carriage and demeanour, they ſhould give 
« ſome teſtimony of their Affections: They had both 
c taken the late Covenant, of which one Clauſe was, 
«to aſſiſt the Forces raiſed by the Parliament, againſt 
the Army raiſed by the King; with many reproaches, 
«2nd known ſcandals upon that Army. If they had felt 
tea true remorle of Conicience for the ill tliey had done, 
they would have left that Party, when that Cove- 
«nant was to be impoſed upon them; which, ſince 
« they did not, that they came now was to be impu- 
« red rather to the King's ſucceſs, and the weakneſs 
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* of that power which they had hitherto ſerv'd, than 
te to any reformation of their underſtanding, or im- 
* provement of their Allegiance : and that it was 
te great reaſon, that they who had given ſuch Arguments 
« of juſt jealouſy and ſuſpicion of themſelves, ſhould 
g's raiſe a confidence in their Loyalty and Affection by 
cc ſome Act equal to the other; and therefore none 
«who had taken that Covenant, ſhould be admitted 
ce to the preſence of the King, Queen, or Prince, be- 
« fore he had taken ſome other Oath or Covenant, de- 
«caring an equal hatred, and abhorring of the Rebel- 
«ljous Arms which were taken up againſt his Maje- 
„eſty, and the Counſels by which they were taken up. 

Ir was ſaid, © That the good, or ill reception of 
te theſe Lords, could have no influence upon the A- 
ce ions, or Deliberations at Weſtminſter, or London, 
*gr any conſiderable Perſons there: that they were 
ce but ſingle Men, without any conſiderable dependance 
*upon them: Whilſt they had Reputation, and Inte- 
te reſt enough to do good or hurt, and the King's con- 
te dition needed their attendance, they choſe to be en- 
te gaged againſt him; but now, when they were able to 
«qo him no more harm, they came to receive benefit 
te and advantage from him: That it was a common 
* Argument Men uſed to alledge to themſelves for their 
* compliance with, and ſubmiſſion to, the Commands 
« of the Parliament; that, if they did otherwiſe, 
«their ſeverity, and rigour was ſo great, that They 
ce and their Families were ſure to be ruined; bur, if 
ce the King prevailed, he was gracious and merciful, 
© and would remit their Offences whenſoever they caſt 
e themſelves at his feet; which preſumption if they 
e ſhould ſee contirm'd in this example, it would make 
te the obſervation of Conſcience and Loyalty of no 
ce price; and encourage thoſe who were riſen againſt 
1 bim, and exceedingly diſhearten thoſe who had been 
ce honeſt and faithful from the beginning: That there 
* could enſue no inconvenience from any reſervedneſs 
* and coldneſs towards them; for they durſt not re- 
ec turn to London, having now made themſelves odious 
*to that Party, and having no hope but from the ac- 
*ceptance of his Majeſty; which they ſhould merit be- 
te fore they found. There was a third opinion between 
theſe extremes, That they ſhould be neither Courted 
ce nor Negle&ed, but be admitted to kiſs the King's 
ce and Queen's hands, and to diſpoſe themſelves as they 
ce thought fit; and ſo to leave the reſt to their future 
* demeanour: and to reſolve which of theſe opinions 
to follow, was another motive for his Majeſty's ſuddain 
Journey to Oxford. 

Tus King found greater alterations in the Minds 
and ſpirits at Oxford, than he expected after ſo much 
ſucceſs as had befallen him; and that ſucceſs was it, 
that had made the alteration; it being the unlucky 
temper of that place, and that Company, to be the 
ſooneſt and the moſt deſperately caſt down upon any 
Misfortune or Loſs, and to be again, upon any Victory, 
the moſt elated, and the moſt apt to undervalue any 
difficulties which remain d. The taking Briſtol had ſo 
poſſeſs d them with joy, that they thought the War 
even at an end, and that there was nothing left to be 
done, but to take poſſeſſion of London; which they 
were aſſured would be deliver d to them upon demand: 
many Members of both Houſes were come to Oxford, 
*which aſſured them, © The violent People there, were 
*even in deſpair; and after the News came of the 
ce Surrender of Briſtol, that they had only kept up their 
© ſpirits in hopes that the King would engage his Ar- 
* my in the Siege of Gloceſter, which ſome of them 
*had ſeem'd to promiſe their Friends would be the 
*Caſe: from whence they would infer, © That the 
King was betrayed, and that they who had perſwaded 
* him to undertake that deſign, were corrupted by tlie 
Parliament. And the Envy and Jcalouſy of all this 
fell upon Sr Fohn Colepepper, who was indeed of the 
opinion for the Siege, but, without doubt, how much 
ſoever he ſuffer d at that time, and afterwards, under 
that reproach, he believ'd there was very good reaſon 
for that Engagement, and was moſt free from any 
corrupt end, and of moſt ſincere fidelity. 

Tuis diſcourſe and imagination had made wonder- 


ful impreſſion upon the Queen, who was inflamed with 
a jealouſy that there was a deſign to leſſen her Intereſt 
in the King, and that Prince Rupert was Chief in that 
Conſpiracy, and meant to bring it to paſs by keeping 
the King ſtill in the Army, and by hindriog his coming 
to Oxford: and out of this apprehenſion the Queen had 
written ſo warmly and concernedly to the King, who 
was the molt incapable of any iuch apprehenſions, and 
had her Majeſty in fo perfect an adoration, that as ſoon 
as he receiv d that Letter, without delay he came to 
Oxford, and quickly compoſed thoſe miſtakes ; though 
the being engaged before Gloceſter was ſtill very grie- 
vous, and reproaches were publickly caſt upon thoſe 
who gave the advice. 

Br that which took up moſt of the time of that 
one day that the King ſtayed at Oxford, was concerning 
the two Lords who were retain'd at Wallingford; which 
had been agitated in the Council with great paſſion be- 
fore the King's coming. The King cauſed the Counci] 
to meet the next morning, and asked their advice, 
Whether the Earls of Bedford, and of Holland, ſhould 
© be admitted to come into Oxford, or obliged to re- 
turn from whence they came? or, if admitted, how 
they ſhould be receiv'd, or countenanced by their Ma- 
*jeſties? And it cannot be enough wonder'd at, that 
there ſhould be any difference of opinion in that mat- 
ter; but it cannot be expreſsd, with how much ear- 
neſtneſs and unreaſonableneſs the whole was debated, 
and how warmly even they, who in all other debates 
{till expreſs d all moderation and temper, did now op- 
pole the receiving theſe Lords with any grace, with 
more paſſion, and other reaſons, than had been offer d 
in their former Conferences; ſo that there was ſcarce 
known ſuch an union in opinion at that board, in any 
thing, where diſunion was very inconvenient. 

AL L exaggerated © The Carriage and foul ingrati- 
*tude of the Earl of Holland from the beginning of the 
*Parliament; and the Earl of Bedford's being General 
*of the Horſe in the Earl of Eſexs Army; and now 
*when the Parliament was low, and they had loſt 
*their credit and intereſt There, they were come to 
*the King, whom they had ſo much oftended; and ex- 
pected to be as much, it may be, more made of, then 
*rhey who had borne the heat of the day; which 
«would ſo much reflect upon the King's Honour, that 
Men would be exceedingly diſcouraged to ſerve 
chim. Some moved, © That they might be detair'd, 
*and kept Priſoners of War, ſince they came into the 
*King's Quarters without any Paſs; others, as plainly, 
and more vehemently preſſed, That they might not 
ebe ſuffer d to come to Oxford, or where the King or 
* Queen ſhould be; but permitted to live in ſome ocher 
*place within the King's Quarters, until they ſhould 
© manifelt their Affections by ſome Service: They 
* who thought this too ſevere and unpolitick, propo- 
e ſed that they might be ſuffer d ro come ro Oxford, that 
«thereby they might be kept from returning to the 
© Parliament (which appear'd ro molt to be liable to 
many exceptions) © Bur that being at Oxford, the) 
* ſhould not come to Court; and that no Privy Coun- 
ce {ellor ſhould viſit them. 

Ix this whole Debate, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who ſeldom ſpoke without ſome earneſtnels, 
was the only Man (except another, who brought no 
credit to the opinion, the Lord Saville) who adviſed 


contidently, © That they might be very graciouſly re- 


« ceiv'd by both their Majeſties, and civilly be vilited 
«and treated by every Body; that other Men might, 
«by the entertainment they receiv'd, be encouraged 
«to deſert the Parliament too. He ſaid, © It woulc 

«be too great a diſadvantage to the King, and to his 
«Cauſe, that whilſt the Parliament uſed all the indu- 
« ſtry and artifices, to corrupt the Duty and Affection 
«of the Subject, and had their Arms open to receive 
«and embrace all, who would come to them, his Ma, 
«jeſty ſhould admit none to return to him, who ha 

«Hack faulty, or not come fo ſoon as they ought to 
« have done; that if the King had a mind to gratify, 
« and oblige the Parliament, he could not do it more to 
«their hearts deſire, than by rejecting the application 
«of theſe Lords, or ſuffering it to paſs unregaroer- 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


There was one Argument againſt their admiſſion urged 
very loudly, © That it would diſturb the Peace of the 
place; the Earl of 1 1x had commanded that part 
* the Army, which infeſted the Marquis of Hertford, 
at his being at Sherborne, when the Marquis had ſent 
Harry Seymour, as is mention'd before, with a Chal- 
lenge to the Earl to fight with him; which the Earl 
reaſonably declined at that time; and faid, © He would 
he ready when the buſineſs of the Parliament ſhould 
« he over, to wait upon the Marquis when he ſhould 
« require it. And ſome Men, who were near enough 
to the Marquis's Counſels, undertook to know, that 
if the Earl of Bedford ſhould be in Oxford, the Mar- 
uis, who was every day expected, would exact the 
rformance of his promiſe; which ſure he was too 
wiſe to do. 
Tax King, during the whole Debate, did not ex- 
refs any thing of his own Senſe, fave that he ſeem'd 
well pleaſed with any ſharpneſs that was expreſs'd to- 
wards the Earl of Holland. He ſaid, © That he was 
« hound to his good behaviour, by being under the 
« common reproach of inclining too much to thoſe 
« who had uſed him worſt; of which he would not be 
« oujlty : However, he did not think, at this time, 
that it would be good to make any Perſons deſperate ; 
and therefore gave order, © that the Governour of Mal- 
« ling ford ſhould permit them to continue their Jour- 


* ney to Oxford; where all Men might uſe what civili- 


« ties they pleaſed to them; and that Himſelf, and 
«the Queen, would do that towards them, which up- 
ton their application and addreſs, they ſhould think 
tet: and though this determination was given, with- 
out the leaſt diſcovery of grace towards the Perſons 
of thole Lords, and not without ſome reflections of 
prejudice towards them, it was not grateful to the 
Table; which was evident enough by their Counte- 
nance. The next morning, the King return'd to the 
rmy. 
Th ERE had been, as is faid, very great diviſions 
in the Counſels at Weſtminſter, from the time of the 
Treaty, and the very abrupt breaking it off; and the 
Earl of Northumberland, reſenting the Affront done to 
him by Martin, had encreaſed thoſe divifions; and the 
ill ſucceſſes afterwards in the Defeat of Waller, and 
the taking of Hyiſtol, had given every Man Courage 
to ſay what he would. And then the proceeding up- 
on M* Waller's diſcovery, and obliging all Men to 
take a deſperate Engagement, which they durſt not 
refuſe, for fear of being declared guilty of the Plot, 
as many of them were, incenſed very many: but above 
all, the proſperity of the King's Affairs made every 
y wiſh to come into his Quarters. ' A great Num- 
ber of the Houſe of Commons, who were known al- 
ways to wiſh well, came to Oxford: and of the Peers, 
the Earl of Portland, who was always very faithful to 
the King, and had ſtayed in the Houſe of Peers by 
his Majeſty's leave, and had been accuſed by Mr Waller 
to be privy to that deſign, upon which he had en- 
dured a long impriſonment, came at this time to Ox- 
ford, as is ſaid before, together with the Lord Conway, 
and the Lord Lovelace ; the former of which had 
en likewiſe queſtion'd, and impriſon d, and the lat- 
ter had been as knowing of the matter, and of con- 
ſtant duty to the King; and all three had gotten li- 
rty, and opportunity to come away by ſwallowing 
that Vow, and Oath, which could ub et them free, 
and which they made haſte to Anſwer for to the King. 
The Return of the Earl of Eſſex to London in ill hu- 
mour, had given opportunity to the Earl of Holland, 
and the reſt, who were weary of the work in hand, to 
inflame him to reſentment of the negle&s which had 
en put upon him, and the jealouſies which were en- 
tertain d of him. The Earl of Bedford had given up 
A Commitſion of General of the Horſe, and quitted 
the Service, and never had any Affection to their ways 
his Judgment. The Earl of Clare had been with 
© King at York, and had his leave to return to Lon- 
to intend his own particular Affairs; and during 
ſu] ay, had never concurr'd in any malicious Coun- 
Ka againſt the King, but was lock d upon as a Man, 
ot only firm to the Principles of Monarchy, but of 


8 


Duty to the Perſon of the King. He was a Man of 
Honour, and of Courage, and would have been an ex- 

cellent Perſon, if his heart had not been ſet too much 

upon the keeping, and improving his Eſtate ; he was 

weary of the Company he kept, and eaſily hearken'd 

to the Earl of Holland, in any Conſultation how to re- 

cover the King's Authority, and to put an end to the 

War. The Earl of Eſſex was, as is ſaid before, enough 

prong, and incenſed, and willingly heard all the 

ords, and others, who inveighed againſt the violent 

Proceedings of thoſe who ſway'd the Parliament, and 
differ'd not with them in his judgment of the Men, 
and the Matter: ſo that they beliey'd that he would 
as readily be diſpoſed to agree upon the Remedy, as 
he did upon the diſeaſe. 

Tre1r end and deſign was, as I ſaid, if they could 
draw him to a concurrence, that they, and all the 
reſt of thoſe who were accounted moderate Men, 
that is who defir'd a Peace, and to return to their 
duty to the King (which were much the Major part 
of both Houſes that remain'd at Weſtminſter, after ſo 
many of both were gone to the King) might all go to 
the Army; and thereupon the General, and they, to 
write to the Parliament together, and to ſend ſuch 
Propoſitions to them, as the Parliament ſhould tranſ- 
mit to the King, as the Conditions of Peace. If the 
King ſhould refuſe ro conſent to them, it would be an 
infallible way to unite all People to compel him to it: 


but if the Parliament would refuſe to tranſmit thoſe 


Propoſitions to the King, or to conſent to a Peace 
upon thoſe Conditions, they would then declare againſt 
them, for not adhereing to the grounds upon which 
the War was firſt begun, and would joyn themſelves 
to the King to force them to it. if this had been 
done in that conjuncture, when the Authority and 
Credit of the Earl of Eſſex was not yet eclipſed, and 
before an Independent Army was raiſed, which was 
| ſhortly after done, it could not probably have failed 
of the ſucceſs deſired. But the Earl was too ſcrupu- 
lous and too punctual to that which he call'd a Truſt ; 
and this was too barefaced a ſeparation for him to en- 
gage in: Beſides that he did believe, that he ſhould 
be able to ſuppreſs that Violent Party by the Parlia- 
ment it ſelf, and he thought that would bring all 
about which he defired ; and ſo he did not only reject 
what was propoſed to him, but expreſs d ſuch a diflike 
of the Earl of Holland for propoſing it, that he thought 
it high time to get himſelf out of his reach. The 
Earl of Holland who always conſider d Himſelf in the 
firſt place, had, from the time of the Queen's Land- 
ing, privately made offer of his Service to the Queen, 
and renew'd his old Confidence and Friendſhip with 
M. Fermyn; and knowing well to inhance the value of 
his own Service, made great promiſes of notable Ser- 
vice; and Me Fermyn eaſily perſwaded her m 


That it was much better for her to reſtore an o 


«Servant, whom ſhe knew ſo well, to her Confidence 
(though he had ſtepped out of the way) than to rely 
Kupon the Fidelity of any of thoſe, who were now 
about the King, and who were all upon the matter 
«ſtrangers to her, at leaſt not enough known by her; 
and then, That by laying hold upon this opportu- 
o niry, ſhe would, at her firſt coming to the King, car- 
«ry his Reſtoration with her, poſſeſs her ſelf of the 
ce whole frame of his buſineſs, becauſe all other deſigns 
ee vyould be laid aſide; and fo all the good, that would 
ec redound to the King and Kingdom from this new 
« Negotiation, muſt, by the conſent of all the World, 
«he attributed to her Majeſty's Wiſdom and Conduct. 
This appearing hopeful ro her Majeſty, and all that 
had any thing of Hope was by the other always look'd 
upon as certain, the correſpondence was embraced ; 
and the Earl aſſured not only to be reſtor d to his for- 
mer Station in all reſpects, bh to a Title to new Inte- 
reſt, And upon this encouragement and obligation, 
when he found he could not prevail with the Earl of 
Eſſex, that the King's Affairs proſper'd and that Briſtol 
was now taken, and the Queen come to Oxford, he 
refoly'd Himſelf to go thither, and prevailed with the 
Earls of Bedford, and Clare, to do the like; he aſſuring 


them, that they ſhould be very well receiv'd. The 
Tees: Earl 
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"The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c 


The Ring: 
Aﬀairs in 


the Weſt, 


RY 


Earl of Clare made his Journey by himſelf, our of the 
Common Road, and came without any interruption 
into Oxford, at the time appointed: The Earl of Bed- 
ford, and Holland, came together to Wallingford, as 1s 
mention'd. The Earl of Northumberland, who was na- 
turally ſuſpicious, went to his own Houſe at Perworth 
in Suſſex : by which he thought he ſhew'd averſion 
enough to the Counſels at Weſtminſter, and would keep 
it in his own power to return, if he found that the re- 
ception of the other Lords at Oxford was not anſwer- 
able to their expectation; beſides that he would expect 
the reſult of the Lord Conway's Negotiation, who was 
more truſted by him than any other. 

Tu leave for the two Earls to come from Walling- 
ford to Oxford, was declar'd but the night before the 
King return'd to the Army; and was not ſent thither 
till the next day. So that the Lords came not to Ox- 
ford till to days after, much mortified with the time 
they had been forced to ſpend at Wallingford, and with 
the diſputation, they heard, had been held concern- 
ing them; of which they had receiv d ſo particular in- 
formation, that the Earl of Holland writ a py Civil 
Letter to the Chancellor of the Exchequer before he 
came to Oxſerd, taking notice of © The Affection he 
had ſhew'd to him in his advice to the King. Both 
of them had Friends enough there to provide for their 
Accommodation in convenient Lodgings; ſo that the 
one had a Lodging at Magdalen College in Oxford, of 
which Houſe he had formerly been a Member; the 
ocher lay in Baliol College, where he had a Daughter, 
who ſpared him part of her Lodgings. Bur for any 
application to them by the Lords, or Perſons in Au- 
thority there, they had no reaſon to think themſelves 
very welcome. They went, in the firſt place, to do 
their Duties to the Queen; who receiv'd them coldly 
enough, not out of ditinclination, or unwillingneſs to 
ſhew them any countenance, but pure compliance with 
the ill humour of the Town, which ſhe deteſted: nor 
did Me Fermyn, who till valued himſelf upon the im- 
poſſible taculty to pleaſe all, and diſpleaſe none, think 
fit to deal clearly with them in that point (having, 
probably, ſaid more in his Letters of Correſpondence 
and Advice, than he had Authority to do; it being 
his cuſtom to write, and ſpeak, what was moſt grateful 
to the Perſons) ſo that the Earl of Holland, with whom 
alone the Correſpondence. had been, began to think 
himſelf betray'd, and invited to Oxford only to be ex- 
poſed to contempt, He came one morning to viſit the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, when. there were the 


Lord Cortington, and two or three other Privy Coun- | 
own {ccurity) from that Siege; and he making more 


| haſte to convey himſelf to London, than Generals uſe 


ſellors with him, who all went preſently away, with- 
out ſo much as ſaluting him; which offended the 
Chancellor as much as it did Him; and in truth ob- 
lig'd the Chancellor to more Ceremony and Civility, 
than, it may be, he would otherwiſe have practiced: 
ſo that he did viſit him again, and made all profeſ- 


ſions and offers of kindneſs and ſervice to him; which 
he did very heartily; and comply d therein, not on- 


ly with his own inclinations, but with his judgment, 
as very important to the King's Service; and did all 
he could to induce others to be of the fame opinion ; 
in which he had no great ſucceſs. 17 


Tu Intelligence from London brought, every day, I | 


the Reſolution of the Parliament, Jo relieve Gloce- 
* ſer; and that, if their Levics did not ſupply them 
with Men ſoon enough, the Train'd-bands, o the City 
would march out with the General for that Service: 
whereupon. the three Earls, Bedford, Holland, and 
Clare, after ſome days ſtay in Oxford, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to offer their Service to the King in the Army, 
and to bear their part in auy danger that might happen 
by an Engagement between the Armies; and ſo went 
together to Gloceſter; where the King receiv'd them 
without any diſreſpect, and ſpoke with them as they 
gave him occaſion. 

WI Is yꝓ the King continued before Gloceſter, his 
Forces in the Weſt moved with a full gale and tide of 
ſucceſs. The Earl of Carnaryon march d with the Horſe 
and Dragoons, being near two thouſand, into Dorſer- 
ſhire, two days before Prince Maurice moved with his 


Foot and Cannon from Briſtol, and had made a fair en- 


- 


— 


2 


-—T 


trance upon the Reduction of that whole County, be- 
fore his Highneſs overtook him; and it was though 
then, that if the Prince had march'd more ſlowly, che 
Earl had perfected that work. Upon the Surrender 
of Hriſtol, many of the Gentlemen, and others of that 
County, who were engaged in that City. for the Par- 


' liament, had viſited their Houſes, and Friends, in 


their Journey to London, whither by their Safe Con- 
duct they went, and had made ſuch prodigious diſcour- 
{es of the Fierceneſs and Courage of the Cavaliers (as 
moſt Men who run away, or are beaten, extol the 
power of the Enemy which had been too hard for 
them) that reſiſting them begun to be thought a mat- 
ter impoſſible. One Mr Strode, a Man much relied on 
in thoſe parts, and of good Fortune, after he had vi- 
ſited his Houſe, took Dorcheſter in his way to London 
and being defir'd by the Magiſtrates, To view their 
„Works and Fortihcations, and to give his Judgment 
*of them; after he had walked about them, he told 
them, That thoſe Works Might keep out the Caya- 
« ljiers about half an hour; and then told them !trange 
ſtories of the manner of Aſſaulting Hriſtol, © And that 
*rhe King's Soldiers made nothing of running up 


Walls twenty foot high, and that no Works could 


keep them out; which he ſaid not out of any pur- 
poſe to betray them (for no Man wiſh'd the King's 
Army worſe ſucceſs) but had really ſo much horror, 
and conſternation about him, and the dreadful image 


of the Storm of Briſtol imprinted in his mind, that 


he did truly believe, they had ſcaled all thoſe Forts 
and Places which were deliver'd to them; and he pro- 
pagated this fear and trepidation ſo fruitfully where 
he came, that the Earl of Carnarvon came no ſooner 
near Dorcheſter with his Horſe and Dragoons (which 
it may be, was underſtood to be the Van of the Vi- 
ctorious Army which had taken Briſtol) but the Town - 


{ent Commiſhoners to him to Treat; and upon Ar- nv 
ticles of Indemnity, that they ſhould not be plun- ** 


der d, and not ſuffer for the ill they had done, de- 
liver d up the Town (which was ſtrongly Situated, and 
might very well have been Defended by the ſpirits of 
theſe People, if they had Courage equal to their Ma- 
lice; for a place more entirely diſaffected to the King, 
England had not) with all their Arms, Ammunition, 
and Ordnance. The Fame of the Earl's coming had 


before frighted St Walter Earl, who had for a long 


time Beſieged Corfe Caſtle (the Houſe of the Lord 
Chief Jultice Banks, defended by his Lady with her 
Servants, and ſome few Gentlemen, and Tenants, who 
betook themſelves thither for Her aſſiſtance, and their 


to do, who have the care and charge of others, his 
Forces were preſently difperſed. And now the Sur- 
render of Dorcheſter (the Magazine from whence the 
other places were ſupplied with principles of Rebel- 


lion) infuſed the ſame ſpirit into Weymouth, a very con- fm 
renient Harbour and Haven: and that example again |,;# 

prevailed on the Iſland and Caſtle of Portland (a place mit 
not enough underſtood, but of wonderful importance) 2 
to all which the Earl granted fair Conditions, and re- 


ceiv d them into his Majeſty's Protection. 


HITRHER Prince Maurice came now up with Foot 
and Cannon, and neglecting to follow the Train of 
the Enemies fears to Lyme, and Poole, the only two 


Garriſons then left in their poſſeſſion, ſtay d with his 


Army about Dorcheſter and Weymouth ſome days, un- 
der the Notion of {ſettling and diſpoſing the Govern- 
ment of thoſe Garriſons. Here the Soldiers, taking 
advantage of the famous Malignity of thoſe places, 
uſed great licence; neither was there care taken ta 
obſerve thoſe Articles which had been made upon the 
Surrender of the Towns; which the Earl of Cartr- 
von, who was full of Honour and Juſtice upon all Con- 
tracts, took ſo ill, that he quitted the Command he 
had with thoſe Forces, and return'd to the King be- 
fore Gloceſter; which publiſh'd the injuſtice with the 
more {candal. Whether this licence, which was mu 

{poken of, and, no doubt, given out to be greater chan 
it was, aliened the Affections of thoſe Parts, or whe- 
ther the abſence of the Marquis of Henford from Te 
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Army, which was not till then taken notice of, be- 
got an apprehenſion that there would not be much 
Lenity uled towards thoſe who had been high, and 
ertinacious Offenders, or whether this Army when 
it was together, ſeem'd leſs formidable than it was be- 
fare conccivd to be, or that the terror which had 
ſſeſsd and ſeiſed upon their Spirits, was fo violent 
chat it could not continue, and ſo Men grew leſs ama- 
2ed, I know not: but thoſe two ſmall Towns, where- 
of Lyme was believ'd inconſiderable, return'd ſo pe- 
remptory a refuſal to the Prince's Summons that his 
cheek reſolvd not to attack them; and ſo march'd 
. to Exeter, where he found all things in better order, 
2 and that City more diſtreſſed, than he had reaſon to 
e expect, by the diligence and dexterity of St John 
„ Berkley, who being ſent from Wells by the Marquis of 
I Henferd, as is before remember'd, to govern the Af. 
fiirs of Devon-ſhire, with one Regiment of Horſe, and 
another of new Levied and halt-arm'd Foot, had ſo 
encreaſed his Numbers by the concurrence of the 
Gentlemen of that County, that he fix d ſtrong Quar- 
ters within leſs than a Mile of the City, and kept his 
Guards even to the Gates; when the Earl of Stam- 
d was within, with a ſtrength, at leaſt equal in num- 
ber to the Beſiegers. 
Tx xr Parliament commended the Relief of this 
; place, by ſpecial inſtructions, to their Admiral the 
E Farl of IVerwick; after whoſe having made ſhew of 
Landing Men in ſeveral places upon the Coaſt, and 
thereby compelled St Fohn Berkley to make quick and 
weariſome marches with Horſe and Dragoons from 
place to place; the wind coming fair, the Fleet left 
thoſe who attended their Landing about Totneſs, turn'd 
about, and with a freſh Gale made towards the River, 
that leads to the Walls of Exeter, and having the 
Command of both ſides of the River, upon a flat, by 
their Cannon, the Earl preſumed that way he ſhould 


ſelves together, to the Number of above twelve hun- 
dred Foot, and three hundred Horle, under the Com- 
mand of Colonel Bennet, hoped to ſurpriſe Colonel 
John Digby at Torrington; and he was upon the mat- 
ter ſurpriſed: for albeit he had notice in the Night 
from Barnſtable, © That the Forces drew out thence 
to Bediſord in the Night, and that they intended to 
ce fall on his Quarters early in the Morning; and there- 
upon put himſelf into a poſture to receive them; and 
drew up all his Forces together out of the Town, up- 
on ſuch a piece of ground, as, in that incloſed Coun- 
ty, could be moſt advantageous for his Horſe, having, 
through all the little Incloſure, cut Gaps, through 
which his Horſe might enter; yet after he had at- 
tended their coming till Noon, and heard no more of 
them, and his ſmall Parties, which were ſent out to 
enquire, return d with aſſurance, that there was no 
appearance of an Enemy, he beliey'd they had given 
over their deſign; and fo diſmiſſed his Horſe to their 
ſeveral Quarters, reſerving only one hundred and fifty 
upon their Guard, and return'd himſelf into the Town 
with the Foot, 

Bor within leſs than an hour, he receiv'd the 
Alarm, That the Enemy was within half a Mile of 
the Town, The Confuſion was very great, ſo that he 
reſolv'd not to draw the Foot out of the Town; but 
having placed them in the beſt manner he could, up- 
on the Avenues, himſelf went to the Horſe out of 
the Town, reſolving to wait upon the Rear of the 
Enemy; who were drawn up on the ſame piece of 
ground, on which hc had expected them all the morn- 
ing. The Colonel, whoſe Courage and Vivacity up- 
on Action, was very eminent, and commonly very 
fortunate, intended rather to look upon them; than 
to engage with them, before his other Troops came 
up; but having divided his ſmall Party of Horſe, the 
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be able to ſend Relief into the City; but the diligence, 
and providence of S* Fobn Berkley had fortunately caſt 
up ſome ſlight Works upon the advantageous Nookes 
of the River, in which his Men might be in ſome ſe- 
curity from the Cannon of the Ships; and make great 
haſte with his Horſe to hinder their Landing; and fo 
this Artempt was not only without ſucceſs, but ſo un- 
fortunate, that it diſcouraged the Sea-men from en- 


whole conliſting. but of one hundred and fifty, into 
ſeveral Parties, and diſtributed them into ſeveral little 
Cloſes, out of which there were Gaps into the larger 
ground, upon which the Enemy ſtood, a Forelorn Hope 
of fifty Muſqueteers advanced towards that ground 
where himſelf was, and if they had recover'd the 
Hedge, they would eafily have driven him thence. 
And therefore, as the only expedient left, himſelf 


taking four or five Officers into the Front with him, 
Charged that Forclorn Hope ; which immediately Si, john 
threw down their Arms, and run upon their own Body, PigbyReur: 
and carried ſo infectious a fear with them, that with- g, He. 
out making a ſtand, or their Horſe offering once to 4 4 Tor- 
Charge, the whole Body routed themſelves, and fled ; "5 


= deavouring the like again. For after three or four 
. hours pouring their great ſhot, from their Ships, up- 
Z on the Land Forces, the Tide falling, the Earl of War- 


"8 


4. wick fell off with his Fleet, leaving three Ships be- 
'% hind him, of which one was burnt, and the other two 


el taken from the Land, in view of his whole Fleet; 
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which no more look'd after the Relief of Exeter that 
way, 
Goran all the King's Forces were employ'd in 
the blocking up the Town, and attending the Coaſt, 
to wait upon the Earl of Warwick, the Garriſon of 
Plymouth encreaſed very faſt, into which the Fleet diſ- 
burthen'd themſelves of all they could ſpare; and the 
North Parts of Devon-ſhire — apace into a head 
for the Parliament; Barnſtable, and Bediſord, being 
Carriſon'd by them; which having an uninterrupted 
line of Communication with Plymouth, reſolv d to joyn 
their whole ſtrength, and ſo to compel the Enemy to 
draw off from the Walls of Exeter, which had been 
very eaſy to have been done, if they in the City had 

en as active for their own Preſervation. St Fohn 
Berkley having notice of this Preparation and Reſo- 


lution, ſent Colonel Fohn Digby (who had from their 


F entrance into Cornwal, Commanded the Hos) 
with his own Regiment of Horſe, and ſome looſe 

roops of Dragoons, into the North of Devon, to hin- 
der the joyning of the Rebels Forces. He choſe Tor- 


71ngton for his Quarter, and within few days drew to 


im a Troop of new raiſed Horſe, and a Regiment of 
Foot, raiſed by his old Friends in Cornwal; fo that 


e had with him above three hundred Horſe, and 


x or {eyen hundred Foot. Thoſe of Bediford, and 
Baruſtable, being Superior in Number, and apprehend- 
ing that the King's Succeſſes Eaſtward, might encreaſe 

is Strength and Power There, and weaken theirs, 
reloly'd co try their Fortunes; and joyning them- 


Colonel Digby following the execution with his Horſe, 
till their Swords were blunted with flaughter, and his 
Numbers over-burthen'd with Priſoners; though the 
Foot out of the Town haſten'd to the chaſe, aſſoon 
as they ſaw what terror had poſſeſſed their Enemies. 

Ix this Action (for it cannot be called a Battle; 
hardly a Skirmiſh; where no reſiſtance was made) 
there were near two hundred kill'd, and above two 
hundred taken Priſoners, and thoſe that fled contri- 
buted more to the Victory, than the Priſoners, or the 
ſlain, for they were ſcatter d and diſperſed over all the 
Country, and ſcarce a Man without a cut over the 
Face and Head, or ſome other hurt; that wrought 
more upon the Neighbours towards their Converſion, 
than any Sermon could be Preach'd to them. Some 
of the Principal Officers, and of their Horſe, got in- 
to Bediford, and Barnſtable; and not conſidering the 
inconvenience of acknowledging, that God was ex- 
traordinary propitious to the Cavaliers, told ſtrange 
ſtories of © The horror and fear that ſeiſed upon them, 
e and that no body faw above fix of the Enemy, that 
« Charged them; which proved a greater diſmay to 
their Friends, than their Defeat, 

Ar this time came Prince Maurice to Exeter, the 
fame of whole arrival brought a new terror, ſo that 
the Fort at Appledore, which commanded the River to 
Barnſtable and Hediford, being deliver'd to Colonel 
Digby, within two or three days after his Victory, 
thoſe two Towns ſhortly after ſubmitted to his Maje- 
ſty, upon promiſe of Pardon, and ſuch other Articles 
as were of courſe ; which Colonel Digby faw N 

Tetr 3 obſerv'd, 


Barnſtable 
and Bedi- 
ford yielded 


to him. 
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obſerv'd, as far as concern d the Towns in point of 
plunder, or violence towards the Inhabitants. And 
this ſucceſs ſo wrought upon the Spirits, and Temper 


of that People, that all the Perſons of eminent dit- | 


affection withdrawing themſelves, according to their 
liberty by the Articles ; Colonel Digby, within very 
few days, encreaſed his ſmall Party to the Number of 
three thouſand Foot, and eight hundred Horſe ; with 
which he was by Prince Maurice order d to march to 
Plymouth, and to block up that place from making in- 
curſions into the Country. 

Tu x loſs of all their Garriſons on the North Coaſt, 
and deſpair of ſuccour or relief from any other place, 
prevailed with the Earl of Stamford, and that Commut- 
tee in Exeter (to whom the Earl was not ſuperior) to 
Treat with the Prince ; and thereupon Articles were 
agreed to; and that rich and pleatant City was de- 
liver'd on the fourth of September, which was within 
fourteen or ſixteen days after Prince Maurice came 
thither, into the King's protection, after it had ſuf- 
fer'd no other diſtreſs, or impreſſion from the Be- 
ſiegers, than the being kept from taking the Air with- 
out their own Walls, and from being ſupplied from 
the Country Markets. 

THERE was an accident fell out a little before this 
time, that gave new Argument of trouble to the King, 
upon a difference between Prince Maurice and the Mar- 
quis. It hath bcen faid, that the Earl of Carnarvon, 
who was General of the Horſe of the Weſtern Ar- 
my, had march'd from Briſſol the day before the 
Prince, and had taken Dorcheſter, and Weymouth, be- 
fore his Highneſs came up to the Army, both conſi- 
derable places, and the Seats of great Malignity. 
The former was not thought neceſſary to be made a 
Garriſon, but the latter was the beſt Port Town of 
that Country, and to be kept with great care. The 
Marquis had made ſome promiſe of the Government 
thereof, when it ſhould be taken (of which they made 
no gs” to S* Anthony Aſhley Cooper, a young Gen- 
tleman of that Country, of a fair and plentiful For- 
tune, and one, who in the opinion of moſt Men, was 
like to advance the place by being Governour of it, 
and to raiſe Men for the defence of it, without leſſen- 
ing the Army; and had, in expectation of it, made 
ſome proviſion of Officers and Soldiers, when it ſhould 
be time to call them together. Prince Maurice, on 
the other ſide, had ſome other Perſon in his view, up- 
on whom he intended to confer that charge, when it 
ſhould fall. In the moment that the Town was taken, 
and before the Prince came thither, S* Anthony, hear- 
ing that the Marquis came not with the Army, but 
remain'd ſome time at Hriſtol, made all the haſte he 
could to him, and came thither the ſame day the King 
left it; and apply'd himſelf to the Marquis, who 
remember'd his promiſe, and thought himſelf obliged 
to make it wed þ and that it was in his power ſo to 
do, ſince it appear'd, that the Town was taken before 
the King had declared to him, that he ſhould nor 
go to the Army; till when he ought to be look'd up- 
on as General of it. He conferr'd with the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer upon it, as a matter in which 
his Honour was concern'd, and on which his heart 


was ſet. Sr Anthony came likewiſe to him, who was 


of his acquaintance, and deſired his aſſiſtance, That, 
*afrer ſo much charge he had been put to, in the ex- 
te pectation of it, and to prepare for it, he might not 
M 5 expoſed to the Mirth, and Contempt of the Goun- 
try. It was evident that if he return'd with the 
Commiſſion from the Marquis (which he was moſt in- 
clined to give him) both He and the Commiſſion 
would be affronted, and the Town would not be ſuf- 
fer d to ſubmit to him. Therefore the Chancellor 
was of opinion, that there was no way but to appeal 
to the King, and deſire his Favour, as well as his Ju- 
ſtice, in giving his Commiſſion to the Perſon de- 
ſign d by the Marquis; which would remove that part 
of the er eg which would moſt trouble the Prince; 
and he offer d to write himſelf very earneſtly to the 
King. Beſides his deſire to gratify the Marquis, he 
did in truth believe it of great importance * Ma- 
jeſty's Service, to engage a Perſon of ſuch a Fortune 


and Intereſt, ſo throughly in his quarrel, as he then 
believ'd ſuch an obligation muſt needs do; the flexi. 
bility and inſtability of that Gentleman's nature, not 
being then underſtood, or ſuſpected. 

HE did write, with all the skill and importunity he 
could uſe to the King; and writ to the Lord Falk 
land, To take St John Colepepper with him, if he 
„found any averſion in the King, that they might 0. 
** gether diſcourſe, and prevail with him. But his Ma. 
jeſty poſitively and obſtinately refuſed to grant it. 
and faid, He would not, to pleaſe the Marquis in an 
* unjuſt pretence, put a publick diſobligation and af. 
*front upon his Nephew. So the exprels return's 
without effect, and the Marquis was as ſenſibly touch. 
ed as could be imagin'd; and ſaid, That he was fal. 
*len from all credit with the King, and was made 
* incapable of doing him farther Service; that hi; 
* Fidelity ſhould never be lefſen'd towards him (as in 
truth he was incapable of a diſloyal tbought) “ Bu; 
*f{ince he was become ſo totally uſeleſs to the King, 
*and to his Friends, he hoped his Majeſty would give 
*him leave to retire to his own Houſe; where, he 
doubted not, he ſhould be ſuffer d to live privately, 
*and quietly, to pray for the King. The Chancellor 
knew well the nature of the Marquis, that would ne- 
ver give him leaye to purſue any Reſolution which he 
found might prove inconvenient to his Majeſty, for 
whom he had all poſſible duty; yet he knew too, that 
the miſchief was not ſmall, from the obſervation that 
the Marquis thought himſelf ill uſed, and that there 
were too many who would take the opportunity to 
foment thoſe 12 and Diſcontents; and there- 
fore reſolyd (having diſpatch'd all things which were 
incumbent on him at Briſtol, and uſed all freedom 
with the Marquis, for the diſpelling all troubleſome 
imaginations ) to go himſelf to the King, and to re- 
preſent that affair to him, and the probable conſe- 
quences of it, with new Inſtances. And art laſt, with 
very great difficulty, he did ſo far prevail with his 
Majeſty, that he gave a Commiſſion to St Anthon 
Aſpley Cooper, to be Governour of Weymouth ; which 
he was the more eaſily perſwaded to, out of ſome pre- 
judice he had to the Perſon, who, he underſtood, was 
deſign d to that Government. However, the Marquis 
receiv'd it as a ſeaſonable Act of favour to himle'f, 
and in a ſhort time after, came from Briſtol to Or- 
2 attend upon his Majeſty according to his Com- 
mand. | 

AT Gloceſter the buſineſs proceeded very ſlowly : for 14 
though the Army encreaſed wonderfully there, by the 3% 
acceſs of Forces from all Quarters, yet the King had 6 
neither Money nor materials requitite for a Siege, 
and they in the Town behaved themſelves with great 
Courage and Reſolution, and made many ſharp and 
bold Sallies y_ the King's Forces, and Did more 
hurt commonly than they Receiv'd ; and many Ot- 
ficers of Name, beſides common Soldiers, were (lain 
in the Trenches and Approaches; the Governour lex 
ving nothing unperform'd that became a vigilant Com- 
mander. Sometimes, upon the Sallies, the Horſe got 
between the Town and Them, ſo that many Priton- 
ers were taken, who were always drunk; and, after 
they were recover d, they confeſs d, That the Co- 
*yernour always gave the Party that made the Sally, 
*as much Wine and ſtrong Water as they defir'd to 
e drink: ſo that it ſeems their mettle was not purely 
natural; yet it is very obſervable, that in all the time 
the King lay there with a very glorious Army, and at- 
ter the taking of a City of much greater name, there 
was no one Officer run from the Town to him, nor 
above three common Soldiers, which is a great Ar- 
gument, the diſcipline within was very good. Beſides 
the loſs of Men before the Town, both from the 
Walls, and by ſickneſs (which was not greater than 
was to be reaſonably expected) a very great Licenle 
broke into the Army both among Officers and Sol- 
diers; the malignity of thoſe parts being thought ex- 
cuſe for the exerciſe of any rapine, or ſeverity among 
the Inhabitants. Inſomuch as it is hardly to be credit- 
ed, how _ thouſand Sheep were in a few days de- 


ſtroyed, beſides what were brought in by the Com- 
| miſſaries 
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laries for a regular proviſion; and many Country 
Men impriſon'd by Officers without Warrant, or the 
eat knowledge of the King's, till they had paid good 


brought great clamour upon the Diſcipline of the Ar- 


1115 leſs prepared tor the Service they were to ex- 


ect. l : : 
leis the mean time nothing was left at London unit- 


relief of Gloceſter. All Overtures of Peace were ſup- 

relod, and the City purely at the Dovotion of thoſe 
who were moſt Violent, who put one compliment up- 
on them at this time, that is not to be paſſed over, 


theſe diſtractions, before the King's going into the 
North, his Majeſty had, upon the reiterated impor- 
* - tunity of the two Houles, made St ohn Coniers Lieute- 
* nant of the Tower of London; who was a Soldier of 
very good eſtimation, and had been the Lieutenant 
General of his Horſe in that laſt preparation againſt 
the Scots, and Governour of Berwick. The Parliament 
* thought, by this obligation, ro have made him their 
own Creature, and dctir'd to have engag'd him in ſome 
active Command in their Armies, having the Reputa- 
tion of one of the belt Officers of Horſe of that time. 
But he waril 
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declined that engagement, and con- 
* rain'd hiwſelf within the limits of that place, which, 
by the multitude of Priſoners, ſent to the Tower 7 

* the two Houſes, and the exceſſive Fees they paid, 
= yielded him a valt profit; in the adminiſtration where- 

* of, he was ſo impartial, that thoſe Priſoners who ſuf- 
fer'd moſt for his Majeſty, found no more favour or 
indulgence from him, than the reſt. About this time, 
either diſcerning that they grew to Confide leſs in 
him, than they had done, and that he muſt engage 
3 himſelf in their Service, or ſhould ſhortly loſe the be- 
= nehit of their good opinion, or really abhorring to be 
o near thoſe Actions he faw every day committed, 
and to lie under the ſcandal of keeping his Majeſty's 
only Fort which he could nor apply to his Service, he 
deſired leave from the Houſes, © To go into Holland, 
where his Education had been, and his Fortune was, 
without obliging himſelf to a time of return. The 
| Propofition was not unwelcome to the Houſes; and 
& thereupon they immediately committed that charge, 
the Cuſtody of the Tower of London, to the Lord 
„ Mayor Pennington; that the City might ſee they were 
„ truſted to hold their own Reins, and had a juriſdi- 
e tion committed to them which had always juſtled 
r with their own. This compliment ſerv'd to a double 
1 purpoſe; for thereby, as they made the City believe 
they had put themſelves under their Protection, ſo 
they were fure, they had put the City under the 
power, or under the apprehenſion of the power of 
him, who would never 2 them out of an Appe- 
tite to Peace. 


THz Earl of Efex now declared, that he would 
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himſelf undertake tlie relief of Gloceſter, whereas be- 


fore St William Waller was defign'd to it, and, whence- 


crity againſt the King, and recover'd thoſe Officers 

and Soldiers again to him, who had abſented by his 

& Connivance, or upon an opinion that he would march 
'—_m no more; yet his Numbers increaſed not fo faſt as 
| the occahon requir'd: for Colonel Maſſey found means 

to ſend many Meſſengers out of the Town, to adver- 
tiſe the {treights he was in, and the time that he 
ſhould be able to hold out. Their Ordinance of Preſ- 
ling, though exccuted with unuſual rigour, inſomuch 
as Perſons of good Fortunes, who had retired to Lon- 
don, thar they might be leſs taken notice of, were 
ſeiſed on, and detain'd in Cuſtody, till they paid fo 
much Money, or procur'd an able Man to go in their 
Places, brought not in ſuch a ſupply as they expect- 
ed; and ſuch as were brought in, and deliver'd to 
the Officers, declared ſuch an averſneſs to the work 
tO which they were deſign d, and ſuch a Peremptory 
reſolution not to Fight, that they only increaſed their 
umbers, not their Strength, and run away upon the 
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cums of Money, for their Delinquency ; all which | 


ny, and juſtice of the Officers, and made them like- 


tempted, that might advance the preparation for the 


It is remember d before, that, at the beginning of | 


Opportunity, In the end, they had no other re- | 


| 


ces of the Aſſociated Counties, from thence he march- AL 


of a 


fort for Men, but to thoſe who had ſo conſtantly ſup- 
plied them with Money, and prevail'd with their true 
Friends, the ww which they ſtill alarm'd with the 
King's irreconcilableneſs to them, to ſend three or 
four of their Train'd-band Regiments, or Auxiliaries, 
to Fight with the Enemy at that diſtance, rather than 
to expect him at their own Walls, where they muſt be 
aſſured to ſee him as ſoon as Gloceſter ſhould be re- 
duc'd ; and then they would be as much perplex'd 
with the Malignants within, as with the Enemy with- 
out their City. 

Uron ſuch Arguments, and the power of the Earl 
of Eſſex, ſo many Regiments of Horſe and Foot as 
he defired, were aſſign d to march with him; and ſo, 
towards the end of Auguſt, he march'd out of London; The Earl 
and having appointed a- Rendezyous near Aylesbury, Bren 


marches out 


where he was met by the Lord Grey, and other For- «f London 
ed x For, Journeys towards Gloceſter, with an Army DIET 
ove eight thouſand Foot, and four thouſand 

Horſe. It would not at firſt be credited at the Leaguer, 
that the Earl of Eſſex could be in a condition to at- 
tempt ſuch a work; and therefore they were roo negli- 
gent upon the intelligence, and ſuſpected rather that 
he would give ſome Alarm to Oxford, where the Queen 
was, and thereby hope to draw the Army from Glo- 
ceſter, than that in truth he would venture upon ſo te- 
dious a march, where he muſt paſs over a Campagne 
near thirty miles in length, where half the King's Body 
of Horſe would diſtreſs, if not deſtroy his whole Ar- 
my, and through a Country eaten bare, where he 
could find neither Proviſion for Man nor Horſe ; and 
if he ſhould, without interruption, be ſuffer d to go 
into Gloceſter, he could neither ſtay there, nor poſſibly 
retire to London, without being deſtroy'd in the Rear 
by the King's Army, which ſhould nevertheleſs not 
engage it ſelf in the hazard of a Battle. Upon theſe 
concluſions they proceeded in their works before Glo- 
ceſter, their Galleries being near finiſh'd, and viſibly a 
great want of Ammunition in the Town; yet the Lord 
Wilmot was appointed, with a good Party of Horſe, to 
wait about Banbury, and to retire before the Enemy, 
if he ſhould advance towards Gloceſter, and to give 
ſuch impediments to their March, as in ſuch a Coun- 
try Er be eaſy to do; Prince Rupert himſelf ſtay- 
ing with the Body of Horſe, upon the Hills above Glo- 
ceſter, to joyn, if the Earl of Eſſex ſhould be fo hardy 
as to venture. | 1 | 

THe Earl came to Brackley, and having there ta- 
ken in from Leiceſter and Bedford, the laſt recruits up- 
on which he depended, he march'd ſteadily over all 
that Campagne, which they thought he fear'd, to- 
wards Gloceſter; and though the King's Horſe were 
often within view, and entcrtain'd him with light 
Skirmiſnes, he purſued his direct way; the King's 
Horſe ſtill retiring before him, till the Foot was com- 
pelled to raiſe the Siege, in more diforder and diſtra- The Siege of 
ction, than might have been expected; and fo with —— ” 
leſs loſs, and eaſier Skirmiſhes, than can be imagin'd, 


| the Earl, with his Army and Train, march'd to Glo- 
ſoever it proceeded, was return'd to his old full ala- 


ceſter; where he found them reduced to one ſingle 
Barrel of Powder; and all other Proviſions anſwer- 
able. And it muſt be confeſs'd, that Governour gave 
a ſtop to the Career of the King's good Succeſs, and 
from his pertinacious defence of that place, the Par- 
liament had time to recover their broken Forces, and 
more broken Spirits; and may acknowledge to this 
riſe, the greatneſs to which they afterwards aſpired. 
THe Earlof Eſex ſtayed in that joyful Town (where 
he was receiv'd with all poſſible ee ok of 
Honour) three days; and in that time, 'which' was as 
wonderful as any part of the Story, cauſed all neceſſa- 
ry Proviſions to be brought in to them, out of thoſe 
very Quarters in which the King's Army had been 
ſuſtain d, and which they conceiv'd to be entirely 
ſpent: So follicitous were the People to conceal what 
chiey had, and to referve'it for them 3 which, with- 
out a Connivance from the King's Commiſſaries, could 
not have been done. All this time, the King lay at 
Sudley-Caſtle, the Houſe of the Lord Chandois, within 


eight Miles of Gloceſter, watching when that Army 
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would return; which, they conceiv'd, ſtayed rather 
out of Deſpair than Election, in thoſe caten Quarters ; 
and, to open them a way for their Retreat, his Maje- 
ſty remov'd to Eſbam, hoping the Earl would choole 
to go back the ſame way he came; which, for many 
1 was to be deſired; and thereupon the Earl 
march'd to Tewhkesbury, as if he had no other pur- 
poſe. The King's Horſe thougli bold, and vigorous 
upon Action, and Execution, were always leſs pa- 
tient of Duty and ill Accommodation than they ſnould 
be; and at this time, partly with wearineſs, and part- 
ly with the indiſpoſition that poſſeſs d the whole Ar- 
my upon this Relief of the Town, were leſs vigilant 
towards the motion of the Enemy: So that the Earl 
of Eſex was march'd with his whole Army and Train 
from Tewkesbury, four and twenty hours before the 
King heard which way he was gone: for he took the 
advantage of a dark night, and having fure guides, 


me Earl of reach'd Cirenceſter, before the breaking of the Day; 
— — where he found two Regiments of the King's Horſe 
—— 


uarter'd ſecurely; all which by the negligence of 
the Officers (a common and fatal Crime throughout 
the War, on the King's part) he ſurpriſed, to the 
number of above three hundred; and which was of 
much greater value, he found there a great quantity 
of Proviſions, prepared, by the King's Commiſſaries, 
for the Army before Gloceſter, and which they neglect- 
ed to remove after the Siege was raiſed, and ſo moſt 
ſottiſhly left it for the Relief of the Enemy, far more 
apprehenſive of Hunger than of the Sword; and in- 
deed this wonderful ſupply ſtrangely exalted their 
Spirits, as ſent by the Peclal care and extraordinary 
Lee of Providence, even when they were ready to 
aint. 

FRO M hence the Earl, having no farther apprehen- 
ſion of the King's Horſe, which ke had no mind to 
encounter upon the open Campagne, and being at the 
leaſt twenty Miles before him, by eaſy marches, that 
his ſick and wearied Soldiers might overtake him, 
moved, through that deep and encloſed County of 
North-Wiltſbire, his direct way to London. Aſſoon as 
the King had ſure notice which way the Enemy was 
gone, he endeavour'd, by expedition and diligence, 
to recover the advantage, which the ſupine negligence 
of thoſe he truſted, had robbed him of; and Himſelf, 
with matchleſs induſtry, taking care to lead up the 
Foot, Prince Rupert, with near five thouſand Horſe, 
march'd Day and Night over the Hills, to get be- 
tween London and the Enemy before they ſhould be 
able to get out of thoſe encloſed deep Countries, in 
which they were engaged between narrow Lanes, and 
to entertain them with Skirmiſhes till the whole Ar- 
my ſhould come up. This deſign, purſued and exe- 
cuted with indefatigable pains, ſucceeded to his wiſh ; 
for when the Van of the Enemy's Army had almoſt 
march'd over Awhorne Chaſe, intending that Night to 
have reach'd Newbury, Prince Rupert, beyond their 
fear or expectation, appear'd with a ſtrong Body of 
Horſe ſo near them, that before they could put them- 
ſelves in order to receive him, he Charged their Rear, 
and Routcd them with good Execution; and though 
the Enemy perform'd the Parts of good Men, and ap- 
plied themſelves more dexterouſly to the relief of 
each other, than on ſo ſuddain and unlook'd for an 
occaſion was expected, yet with ſome difficulty, and 
the loſs of many Men, they were glad to ſhorten their 
Journey, and the Night coming on, took up their 
Quarters at Hungerford. WO 

In this Conflict, which was very ſharp for an hour 
or two, many fell of the Enemy, and of the King's 
Party none of Name, but the Marquis of Vieu Ville, 
a Gallant Gentleman of the French Nation, who had 
attended the Queen out of Holland, and put himſelf 
as a Voluntier upon this Action, into the Lord Fer- 
wyn's Regiment. There were hurt many Officers, and 
amongſt thoſe the Lord Fermyn receiv d a ſhot in his 
Arm with a Piſtol, owing the preſervation of his Life 
from other ſhots, to the excellent temper of his Ar- 
mour ; and the Lord Digby a ſtrange hurt in the face, 
a Piſtol being diſcharged at fo near a diſtance upon 


him, that the Powder fetch'd much blood from his | 


to Charge them, 


face, and for the preſent blinded him, without farth 

miſchief; by which it was concluded, that the Bulle 
had dropped out before the Piſtol was diſchare' - 
And my be reckon'd among one of thoſe eſcapes, of 
which that Gallant Perſon hath paſſed a greater num. 
ber, in the courſe of his Life, than any Man I know 

By this Expedition of Prince Rupert, the Enem 
was forced to ſuch delay, that the King came up wi 
his Foot and Train, though his numbers, by his ex- 
ceeding long and quick marches, and the Licence 
which many Officers and Soldiers took whilſt the King 
lay at Eſbam, were much leſſen'd, being above ty; 
thouſand fewer, than when he raiſed the Siege from 
Gloceſter. And when the Earl, the next day, advanced 
from Hungerford, hoping to recover Newbury , which 
Prince Rupert with his Horſe would not be able to 
hinder him from; when he came within two Miles of 
the Town, he found the King poſſeſs d of it. For hi, 
12 with his whole Army, was come thither tuo 
hours before; this put him to a neceſſity of ſtaying 
upon the Field that night; it being now the ſeyen- 
teenth day of September. 

IT was now thought by many, that the King had 
recover'd whatſoever had been loſt by former Oyer- 
lights, Omiſſions, or Negle&s, and that by the de- 
ſtroying the Army which had reliev'd Gloceſter, he 
ſhould be fully recompenſed for being diſappointed 
of that Purchaſe. He {eem'd to be ,ofleſs'd of all ad- 
vantages to be deſired, a good Town to refreſh his 
Men in, whilſt the Enemy lodged in the Field, his 
own Quarters to friend, and his Garriſon of Walling- 
ford at hand, and Oxford it ſelf within diſtance for 
ſupply of whatſoever ſhould be wanting ; when the 
Enemy was equally tired with long marches, and 
from the time that the Prince had Attack'd them, the 
day before, had ſtood in their Arms in a Country 
where they could not find Victual. So that it was con- 
ceiv'd, that it was in the King's Power, whether le 
would Fight or no, and therefore that he might com- 
pel them to notable diſadvantages, who muſt make 
their way through, or ſtarve; and this was ſo fully un- 
derſtood, that it was reſolv'd over night, not to en- 
gage in Battle, but upon ſuch grounds as ſhould give 
an Aſſurance of Victory. But, contrary to this reſolu- 
tion, when the Earl of Eſſex had, with excellent Con- 
duct, drawn out his Army in Battalia, upon a Hill 
called Bigg's-Hill, within lels than a Mile of the Town, 
and order d his Men in all places to the beſt :dvan- 
tage, by the precipitate Courage of ſome young Ot- 
ficers, who had good Commands, and who unhappily 
always underyalued the Courage of the Enemy, {trony 
Parties became ſucceſſively ſo far engaged, that the 
King was compelled to put the whole to the hazard 
a Battle, and to give the Enemy, at leaſt, an eq 
game to play. | 

IT was diſputed, on all parts, with great Fiercenels 1 
and Courage; the Enemy preſerving good Order, and 
ſtanding rather to keep the ground they were upon, 
than to get more; by which they did not expoſe them. 
{elves to thoſe diſadvantages, which any motion woul 
have offer d to the Aſſailants. The King's Horſe, with 
a kind of contempt of the Enemy, Charged with won, 
derful boldneſs, upon all grounds of inequality; and 
were ſo far too hard for the Troops of the other fide, 
that they Routed them in moſt places, till they had 
left the greateſt part of their Foot without any guat 
at all of Horſe. Bur then the Foot behaved them- 
ſelves admirably on the Enemies part, and gave ther 
{catter'd Horſe time ro Rally, a. were ready to 
and ſecure them upon all occaſions. The London 
Train'd-bands, and Auxiliary Regiments ( of whole 
2 of danger, or any kind of Service, be- 
pou the eaſy practice of their Poſtures in the Arti 
ery Garden, Men had till then too cheap an eſtima- 
tion) behaved themſelves to wonder; and were, 
truth, the preſervation of that Army that day. 4 
they ſtood as a Bulwark and Rampire to defend t F 
reſt; and when their wings of Horſe were ſcattet © 
and diſperſed, kept their ground ſo ſteadily, thi 
though Prince Rupert himſelf led up the choice Hot 
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| he could make no impreſſion upon their ſtand of 
Pikes 3 but was forced to wheel Ds: of ſo Sove- 
raign benefit and ule, is that readineſs, order, and 
Jexterity in the uſe of their Arms, which hath been 
> much n . 
ſo * was fought all that day without np ſuch notable 
turn, as that either Party could think they had much 
the better. For though the King's Horſe made the 
Enemies often give ground, yet the Foot were fo im- 
moyeable, that little was gotten by the other; and 
the firſt entrance into the Battle was ſo ſuddain, and 


was made of the King's Cannon, though that of the 
Enemy was placed fo unhappily, that it did very great 
execution upon the King's Party, both Horſe and Foot. 
The night parted them, when nothing elſe could; and 
each Party bad then time to revolve the overſights of 
the day. The Enemy had fared ar leaſt as well as they 
hoped for; and therefore, in the morning early, they 
t themſelves in order of marching, having an obli- 
garion in neceſſity to gain ſome place, in which they 
might eat and ſleep. On the King's fide there was not 
that caution which ſhould have been the day before, 
and though the Number of the ſlain was not fo great, 
25, in ſo hot a day, might have been look d for; yet 
very many Officers and Gentlemen were hurt: ſo that 
they rather choſe to take advantage of the Enemies 
motion, than to charge them again upon the old ground, 
from whence they had been, by order, call'd off the 
Night before, when they had recover'd a Poſt, the 
keeping of which would have much prejudiced the 
Adverſary. The Earl of Eſſex finding his way open, 
* purſued his main deſign of returning to London, and 
took that way by Newbury, which led towards Read- 
ing; which Prince Rupert obſerving, ſuffer'd him, with- 
out interruption or diſturbance, to paſs, till his whole 
Army was enter'd into the narrow Lanes; and then 
with a ſtrong Party of Horſe, and one thouſand Muſ- 
queteers, follow'd his rear with ſo good effect, that 
he put them into great diſorder, and kill'd many, and 
wal many Priſoners, However the Earl, with the 
zel of groſs of his Army, and all his Cannon, got ſafe into 
x1% Reading; and, after a night or two ſpent there to re- 
de freſh and reſt his Men, he moved in a flow and or- 
don. derly march to London, leaving Reading to the King's 
Forces; which was preſently poſſeſs d by St Jacob Aſb- 
ly, with three thouſand Foot and five hundred Horſe, 
and made again a Garriſon for the King: his Maje- 
ty and Prince Rupert, with the remainder of the Ar- 
my, retiring to Oxford, and leaving a Garriſon under 
the Command of Colonel Boys in Donnington Caſtle ( a 
Houſe of ohn Packer's, but more famous for having 
been the Seat of Geofſery Chaucer, within a Mile of 
Newbury) to Command the great Road, through which 
the Weſtern Trade was driven to London. 
Ar this time S* William Waller was at Windſor, with 
above two thouſand Horſe, and as many Foot; as un- 
concern d for what might befall the Earl of Eſſex, as 
the Earl had formerly been on His behalf at Roundway 
Hill: otherwiſe, if he had advanced upon the King 
to Newbury (which was not above twenty Miles) when 
the Earl was on the other fide, the King had been in 
eat danger of an utter Defeat; and the apprehen- 
on of this, was the reaſon, or was afterward, pretend- 
ed to be, for the haſty engagement in Battle. 
Tus Earl of Eſex was receiv'd at London, with all 
imaginable demonſtrations of Affection, and Reve- 


ed for his Victory; for ſuch they made no ſcruple to 
lare it. Without doubt, the Action was m d 
by him with incomparable Conduct and Courage; in 
every part whereof, yery much was to be imputed to 
his own Perſonal Virtue; and it may be well reckon'd 
among the moſt Soldierly Actions of this unhapp 

War. For he did the buſmels he undertook, and, at- 
"or the Relief of Gleceſter, his next care was to retire 
Vith his Army to London; which, conſidering the length 
the way, and the difficulties he was to contend with, 
did with leſs loſs than could be expected; on the 


er hand, the King was not without ſigus of a Vi- 


| * Publick, and Solemn Thankſgiving was appoint- 


Qory. He had follow d, and compell d the Enemy to | 


| 


without Order, that, during the whole day, no uſe | 


[ 


Fight, by overtaking him, when he delir'd to avoid 

it. He had the ſpoil of the Field, and purſued the 

Enemy the next day after the Battle, and had a good 

execution upon them, without receiving any loſs ; and, 

which ſeem d to Crown the Work, fixed a Garriſon 

again at Reading, and thereby ſtreighten'd their Quar- 

ter, as much as they were in the beginning of the year; 

his own being enlarg'd by the almoſt entire Conquelt 

of the Weſt, and his Army much ſtronger, in Horſe 

and Foot, than when he firſt took the Field. On which 

fide ſoever the Marks and publick Enſigus of Victory 
appear d molt conſpicuous, certain it is, that — 4 

ing to the unequal fate, that attended all Skirmiſhes 

and Conflicts with ſuch an Adverſary, the loſs on the 

King's fide was in Weight. much more conſiderable, 

and penetrating; for whilſt ſome obſcure, unheard of 
Colonel or Officer, was miffing on the Enemies ſide, 

and ſome Citizen's Wife bewailed the loſs of her Huſ- 

band, there were on the other, aboye twenty Offi- 
cers of the Field, and Perſons of Honour, and publick 
Name {lain upon the place, and more of the ſame 

Quality hurt. 

Hex fell the Earl of Sunderland, a Lord of great The F of 
Fortune, tender years (being not above three and 22 
twenty years of Age) and an early Judgment; who, Bartte: 
having no Command in the Army, attended upon rhe 
King's Perſon, under the obligation of Honour; and 


putting himſelf that day in the King's Troop a Volun- 


tier, before they came to charge, was taken away by 
a Cannon Buller. | 

T ar1s day alſo fell the Earl of Carnarvon, who, af- and the Bart 
ter he had Charged, and Routed a Body of the Ene- . l 
mies Horſe, coming careleſly back by ſome of the cad. 
ſcatter d Troopers, was, by one of 4 who knew 
him, run through tlie Body with a Sword; of which 
he died within an hour. He was a Perſon, with whoſe 
great Parts and Virtue the World was not enough ac- 
quainted. Before the War, though his Education was 
adorn d by Travel, and an exact obſervation of the 
manners of more Nations, than our Common Tra- 
vellers uſe to viſit ( for he had, after the view of Spain, 
France, aud moſt parts of Italy, ſpent ſome time in 


| 4 and thoſe Eaſtern Countries) he ſeem d to be 
y 


wholly delighted with thoſe looſer Exerciſes of plea- 
ſure, Hunting, Hawking, and the like; in which the 
Nobility of that time too much delighted to excel. 


After the Troubles begun, having the Command of the 


firſt or ſecond Regiment of Horſe, that was raiſed 
for the King's Service, he wholly gave himſelf up to 
the office and duty of a Soldier; no Man more dili- 
gently Obeying, or more dexterouſly Commanding ; 
for he was not only of a very keen Courage in the 
expoſing his Perſon, but an excellent Diſcerner and 
Purſuer of advantage upon his Enemy. He had a 
Mind and Underſtanding very preſent in the Article 
of danger, which is a rare benefit in that profeſſion. 
Thoſe Infirmities, and that Licenſe, which he had 
formerly indulg'd to himſelf, he pur off with ſeverity, 
when others thought them excuſable under the notion 
of a Soldier. He was a great lover of juſtice, and pra- 
Riſed it then moſt deliberately, when he had power 
to do wrong: and ſo ſtrict in the obſervation of his 
word, and promiſe, as a Commander, that he could 
not be wa 24747 to ſtay in the Weſt, when he found 
it not in his power to perform the Agreement he had 
made with Dorcheſter, and Weymouth. If he had liv d, 
he would have prov'd a great Ornament to that Pro- 
feſſion, and an excellent Soldier; and by his death 
the King found a ſenſible weakneſs in his Army. 

Bur I muſt here take leave a little longer to diſ- Ard the 
continue this Narration: and if the celebrating the 127 lk. 
memory of eminent, and extraordinary Perſons, and land; hi 
tranſmitting their great Virtues, for the imiration of c. 
Poſterity, be one of the e . ends and duties of 
Hiſtory, it will not be thought impertinent, in this 

lace, to remember a loſs which no time will ſuffer to 

e forgotten, and no ſucceſs or good fortune could 
repair. In this unhappy Battle, was flain the Lord 
Viſcount Falkland; a Perſon of ſuch prodigious parts 


of Learning and Knowledge, of that inimitable ſweet- 


neſs and delight in Converſation, of ſo flowing and 
6 obliging 
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obliging a humanity and goodneſs to Mankind, and of 
that primitive ſimplicity and integrity of Life, that if 
there were no other brand upon this odious and ac- 
curſed Civil War, than that ſingle Loſs, it muſt be 
moſt infamous, and execrable to to all Poſterity. 


Turpe mori, poſt te, ſolo non poſſe dolore. 


BEFORE this Parliament, his condition of life was 
ſo happy that it was hardly capable of improvement. 
Before he came to be twenty years of Age, he was Ma- 
ſter of a Noble Fortune, which deſcended to him by 
the gift of a Grandfather, without paſſing through his 
Father or Mother, who were then Lock alive, and not 
well enough contented, to find themſelves paſſed by in 
the deſcent. His Education for ſome years had been 
in Ireland, where his Father was Lord Deputy; ſo 
that, when he return'd into England, to the poſſeſſion 
of his Fortune, he was unintangled with any Acquain- 
tance or Friends, which uſually grow up by the cuſtom 
of Converſation; and therefore was to make a pure 
Election of his Company; which he choſe by other 
Rules than were preſcribed to the young Nobility of 
that time. And it cannot be denicd, though he ad- 
mitted ſome few to his Friendſhip for the agreeable- 
neſs of their Natures, and their undoubted Affection 
to him, that his Familiarity and Friendſhip, for the 
moſt part, was with Men of the moſt eminent and ſub- 
lime Parts, and of untouch'd Reputation in point of 
Integrity; and ſuch Men had a Title to his Bo- 
ſome. 

H was a great Cheriſner of Wit, and Fancy, and 
good Parts, in any Man; and, if he found them cloud- 
ed with Poverty or Want, a moſt liberal and bounti- 
ful Patron towards them, even above his Fortune ; 
of which, in thoſe adminittrations, he was ſuch a Diſ- 
penſer, as, if he had been truſted with it to ſuch Uſes, 
and if there had been the leaſt of Vice in his expence, 


he might have been thought too prodigal. He was 


conſtant and pertinacious in whatſoever he reſolv d to 
do, and not to be wearied by any pains that were ne- 
ceſſary to that end. And therefore having once re- 


ſolv'd not to ſee London, which he lov'd above all pla- 


ces, till he had perfectly learned the Greek Tongue, 
he went to his own Houle in the Country, and purſued 
it with that indefatigable Induſtry, that ir will not be 
believ'd in how ſhort a time he was Maſter of ir, and 
accurately read all the Greek Hiſtorians. 

Ix this time, his Houſe being within little more 
than ten Miles of Oxford, he contracted Familiarity 
and Friendſhip with the moſt polite and accurate Men 
of that Univerſity ; who found ſuch an immenſneſs of 
Wir, and ſuch a ſolidity of Judgment in him, fo infi- 
nite a Fancy, bound in by a moſt Logical ratiocina- 
tion, ſuch a vaſt Knowledge, that he was not igno- 
rant in any thing, yet ſuch an exceſſive Humility, as 
if he had known nothing, that they frequently reſort- 
ed, and dwelt with him, as in a College ſituated in a 
purer Air; ſo that his Houſe was a Univerſity in a leſs 
Volume; whither they came not ſo much for Repoſe 
as Study; and to examine and refine thoſe groſſer Pro- 
poſitions, which lazineſs and conſent made current in 
vulgar Converſation. 

Manx y attempts were made upon him by the in 
ſtigation of his Mother (who was a Lady of another 
perſwaſion in Religion, and of a moſt maſculine un- 
derſtanding, allay'd with the paſſion and infirmities 
of her own Sex) to pervert him in his Piety to the 
Church of England, and to reconcile him to that of 
Rome; which they proſecuted with the more Conh- 
dence, becauſe he declined no opportunity or occa- 
ſion of conference with thoſe of that Religion, whe- 


ther Prieſts, or Laicks; having diligently ſtudied the 


Controverſies, and exactly read all, or the choiceſt of 


the Greek, and Latin Fathers, and having a Memory 
ſo ſtupendious, that he remember'd on all occaſions, 


' whatſoever he read. And he was fo great an Enemy to 
that paſſion and uncharitableneſs, which he ſaw pro- 


duced, by difference of opinion, in matters of Reli- 
gion, that in all thoſe diſputations with Prieſts, and 
others of the Roman Church, he affected to manifeſt 


- thoſe Addreſſes, and even thoſe Invitations hic he 


all poſſible Civility to their Perſons, and eſtimation of 
their Parts; which made them retain ſtill ſome ho . 
of his reduction, even when they had given over of. 
fering farther reaſons to him to that purpoſe. But 
this Charity towards them was much leſſen d, and 
any Correſpondence with them quite declin'd, when 
by ſiniſter Arts, they had corrupted his two younger 
Brothers, being both Children, and ſtolen them from 
his Houſe, and Tranſported them beyond Seas, and 
perverted his Siſters: upon which occaſion he vrit 
two large diſcourſes againſt the Principal Poſitions of 
that Religion, with that ſharpneſs of Style, and full 
Weight of Reaſon, that the Church is deprived of 
great Jewels in the concealment of them, and that they 
were not publiſh'd ro the World. 

HE was ſuperior to all thoſe paſſions and affectionz 
which attend vulgar Minds, and was guilty of no other 
Ambition than of Knowledge, and to be reputed x 
Lover of all good Men; and that made him too much 
a contemner of thoſe Arts, which muſt be indulged 
in the tranſactions of human Affairs. In the laſt ſhort 
Parliament, he was a Burgeſs in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and, from the Debates which were there ma- 
naged with all imaginable gravity and ſobriety, he con- 
tracted ſucha reverence to Parliaments, that he thougat 
it really impoſſible they could ever produce miſchief 
or inconvenience to the Kingdom; or that the King- 
dom could be tolerably happy in the intermiſſion of 
them. And from the unhappy and unſeaſonable diſſo- 
lution of that Convention, he harbour'd, it may be, 
ſome jealouſy and prejudice ro the Court, towards 
which he was not before immoderately inclined; his 
Father having walted a full Fortune there, in thoſe Of- 
hces and Employments by which other Men uſe to 
obtain a greater. He was choſen again this Parlia- 
ment to ſerve in the ſame place, and, in the beginning 
of it, declar'd himſelf very ſharply and ſeverely agaiaſt 
thoſe Exorbitances, which had been molt grievous to 


the State; for he was ſo rigid an obſerver of eſtabliſi d 
Laus and Rules, that he could not endure the leaſt 


breach, or deviation from them; and thought no miſ- 
chief fo intollerable as the preſumption of Miniſters of 
State to break poſitive Rules, for reaſons of State; or 
Judges to tranſgreſs known Laws, upon the Title of 
Conveniency, or Neceflity ; which made him ſo ſe- 
vere againſt the Earl of Straſſord, and the Lord Fir, 
contrary to his Natural gentleneſs, and temper: inſo- 
much as they who did not know his compoſition to be 
as free from Revenge, as it was from Pride, though 


that the ſharpneſs to the Former, might proceed fr 


the Memory of ſome unkindneſſes, not without 2 
mixture of injuſtice, from him towards his Father. 
But without doubt he was free from thoſe temptations, 
and in both Caſes was only miſled by the Authority of 
thoſe, who, hebcliev'd, underſtood the Laws perfedtly; 
of which, himſelf was utterly ignorant; and if the al. 
ſumption, which was then ſcarce controverted, 
been true, © That an endeavour to overthrow the fun. 
« damental Laws of the Kingdom was Treaſon, a ric 
underſtanding might make reaſonable concluſions to 
ſatisfy his own judgment, from the exorbitant pat 
of their ſeveral Charges. 

Tus great opinion he had of the uprightavls and 
integrity of thoſe Perſons who appear'd moſt active, 
eſpecially of M Hambden, kept him longer from ſul⸗ 
pecting any deſign againſt the Peace of the Kingdom; 
and though he differ'd from them commonly in con- 
cluſions, he believ'd long their purpoſes were honeſt. 
When he grew better inform'd what was Law, 4" 
diſcern'd in them a deſire to controul that Law by 2 
Vote of one, or both Houſes, no Man more oppole 
thoſe attempts, and gave the adverſe Party more trol 
ble by reaſon and argumentation; inſomuch as he us, 
by degrees, look'd upon as an Advocate for the bon 
to which he contributed ſo little, that he decline 


was obliged. almoſt by Civility to entertain. An K 
was ſo jealous of the leaſt imagination that he ſuo 


incline to Preferment, that he affected even a morole- 


neſs to the Court, and to the Courtiers; and left no- 


thing undone which might prevent, and mar or! 
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King's or Queens Favour towards him, but the de- 
” » it, For when the King ſent for him once or 
ſerving wry 3 a 
twice to ſpeak with him, and to give him thanks for his 
excellent Comportment in thoſe Councils, which his 
Majeſty graciouſly term d“ Doing him Service, his An- 
wers were more negligent, and leſs ſatisfactory, than 
might be expected; as if he cared only that his Actions 
ſhould be Juſt, not that they ſhould be Acceptable, 
and that his Majeſty ſhould think that they proceeded 
only from the 77 0 of Conſcience, without any 
ſympathy in his Affections; which from a Stoical and 
Cullen Nature, might not have been miſinterpreted; 
et. from a Perſon of ſo perfect a habit of generous, 
ye d obſequious Complyance with all good Men, might 
very well have been interpreted by the King as more 
than an ordinary averſneſs to his Service: fo that he 
took more pains, and more forced his Nature to Actions 
unagrecable, and unpleaſant to it, that he might not 
be thought to incline to the Court, than moſt Men 
have done to procure an Office there. And if any thing 
but not doing his duty, could have kept him from re- 
ceiving a Teſtimony of the King's Grace and Truſt, 
at that time, he had not been called to his Council 
not that he was in truth averſe from receiving Pub- 
lick Employment; for he had a great devotion to the 
King's Perſon, and had before uſed ſome ſmall endea- 
your to be recommended to him for a Forreign Nego- 
tiation, and had once a deſire to be ſent Embaſſadour 
into France ; but he abhorr'd an imagination or doubt 
ſhould fink into the thoughts of any Man, that in the 
diſcharge of his truſt and duty in Parliament, he had 
any biaſs to the Court, or that the King himſelf ſhould 
apprehend, that he look 'd for a reward for being 
Honeſt. 

Fos this reaſon, when he heard it firſt whiſper'd, 
« That the King had a purpoſe to make him a Privy 
x Counſellor, for which there was, in the beginning, 
no other ground, bur becauſe he was known {ufficient 
( haud ſemper errat fama, aliquando & eligit) he reſolv d 
to decline it; and at laſt ſuffer'd himſelf only to be 
overruled, by the advice and perſwaſions of his Friends, 
to ſubmit to it. Afterwards, when he found that the 
King intended to make him Secretary of State, he was 
poſitive to refuſe it ; declaring to his Friends, © That 
*he was moſt unfit for it, and that he muſt either do 
*that which would be great diſquiet to his own Na- 
*ture, or leave that undone which was moſt neceſſary 
*to be done by one that was Honour'd with that place; 
*for the moſt juſt and honeſt Men did, every day, that 
*which he could not give himſelf leave to do. And 
indeed he was ſo exact, and ſtri& an obſerver of Juſtice 
and Truth, that he believ d thoſe neceſſary condeſcen- 
ſions and applications to the weakneſs of other Men, 
and thoſe Arts and Inſinuations which are neceſſary for 
diſcoveries, and prevention of ill, would be in him a 
declenſion from his own rules of life; though he ac- 
knowledg'd them fit, and abſolutely neceſſary to be 
practiced in thoſe Employments. He was in truth, ſo 
m in the practick principles he preſcrib'd Himſelf, 
(to all others he was as indulgent) as if he had lived 
in Republica Platonis, non in face Romuli. 

Two reaſons prevail d with him to receive the Seals, 
and but for thoſe he had reſolutely avoided them. 
The firſt, The conſideration that his refuſal might 

ring ſome blemiſh, upon the King's Affairs, and that 
Men would have believ'd, that he had refus'd ſo great 
an Honour and Truſt, becauſe he muſt have been with 
it oblig d to do ſomewhar elle not juſtifiable. And this 

made matter of Conſcience, ſince he knew the 
King made choice of him, before other Men, eſpe- 
cially becauſe he thought him more honeſt than other 

en. The other was, Leſt he might be thought to 
woid it out of fear to do an ungracious thing to the 
2 of Commons, who were ſorely troubled at the 

{placing St Harry Vane, whom they looked upon as 
emo d for having done them thoſe Offices they ſtood 
in need of; and the diſdain of ſo popular an incum- 

ance wrought upon him next to the other. For as 
had a full appetite of fame by juſt and generous 
ions, ſo he had an equal contempt of it by any ſer- 
e expedients: and he ſo much the more 2 


ented 


to, and approv d the Juſtice upon Sr Harty Vane, in his 
own private 1 by how much he ſurpaſſed moſt 
Men in the Religious obſcryation of a Truſt; the vio- 
lation whereof he would not admit of any excuſe for. 

For theſe reaſons, he ſubmitted to the King's Com- 
mand, and became his Secretary, with as humble and 
devoted an acknowledgment of the greatneſs of the 
obligation, as could be expreſſed, and as true a ſenſe of 
it in his heart. Vet two things he could never bring 
himſelf to, whilſt he continued in that Office, that was 
to his death; for which he was contented to be re- 
amr ng as for omiſſions in a moſt neceſſary part of 

is place. The one, Employing of Spies, or giving any 
countenance, or entertainment to them. I do not mean 
ſuch Emiſſaries, as with danger would venture to view 
the Enemies Camp, and bring Intelligence of their 
Number, or quartering, or any particulars that ſuch 
an obſervation can comprehend ; but thoſe, who by 
communication of Guilt, or ditſimulation of Manners, 
wind themſelves into ſuch Truſts and Secrets, as enable 
them to make diſcoveries. The other, The Liberty of 
opening Letters, upon a ſuſpicion that they might con- 
tain matter of dangerous conſequence, For the firſt, 
he would ſay, © Such Inſtruments muſt be void of all 
* Ingenuity, and common honeſty, before they could 
te be of uſe; and afterwards they could never be fit to 
ebe credited: and that no ſingle preſervation could be 
worth ſo general a wound, and corruption of human 
«ſociety, as the cheriſhing ſuch Perſons would carry 
ce with it. The laſt, he thought © ſuch a violation of the 
te Law of Nature, that no qualification by Office could 
ce juſtify him in the weſpab; and though he was con- 
vinced by the neceſſity, and iniquity of the time, that 
thoſe advantages of 3 were not tobe declined, 
and were neceſſary to be practiſed, he found means to 
put if off from himſelf; whilſt he confeſſed he needed 
excuſe and pardon for the omiſſion; ſo unwilling he 
was to reſign any part of good Nature to an obligation 
in his Office. 

In all other particulars he filled his place with great 
ſufficiency, being well verſed in Languages, to under- 
ſtand any that are uſed in buſineſs, and to make him- 
ſelf again underſtood, To ſpeak of his Integrity, and 
his high diſdain of any Bait that might ſeem to look 
towards corruption, in tanto viro, injuria virtutum fuerit. 
Some ſharp expreſſions he uſed againſt the Arch-Biſhop 
of . „ and his concurring in the firſt Bill to 
take away the Votes of Biſhops in the Houſe of Peers, 
gave occaſion to ſome to believe, and opportunity to 
others to conclude, and publiſh, © That he was no 
te friend to the Church, and the eſtabliſh'd Government 
cc of it; and troubled his very Friends much, who were 
more confident of the contrary, than prepared to An- 
ſwer the Allegations. | 

Tus truth is, he had unhappily contracted ſome 
prejudice to the Arch-Biſhop; and having obſery'd his 
Paſſion, when, it may be, multiplicity of buſineſs, or 
other indiſpoſition had poſſe(s'd him, did wiſh him leſs 
entangled and ed fu the buſineſs of the Court, 
or State: though, I ſpeak it knowingly, he had a ſin- 
gular eſtimation and reverence of his great Learning, 
and confeſſed Integrity; and really thought his own 
letting himſelf looſe to thoſe expreſſions which im- 

lied a diſeſteem of the Arch-Biſhop, or at leaſt an ac- 
Cn of his Infirmities, would enable him to 


| ſhelter him from part of the ſtorm he ſaw raiſed for his 


deſtruction; which he abominated with his Soul. 
Tas giving his conſent to the firſt Bill for the diſ- 
lacing the Biſhops, did proceed from two grounds: 
The frſt, His not underſtanding Then the Original of 
their Right and Suffrage there: the other, An opinion, 
that the combination againſt the whole Government 
of the Church by Biſhops, was ſo violent and furious, 
that a leſs compoſition than the diſpenſing with their 
intermedling in Secular Affairs, would not preſerve 
the Order. And he was perſwaded to this by the pro- 
feſſion of many Perſons of Honour, who declared, 
They did 2 the one, and would not then preſs 
te the other; which, in that particular, miſled many 
Men. But when his obſervation and yp Sea made 
him diſcern more of their Intentions, than he before 
X xXx ſuſpected, 
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ſuſpected, with great frankneſs he oppoſed the ſecond 
Bill that was preferr'd for that purpoſe; and had with- 
out ſcruple, the order it ſelf in perfect reverence; and 
thought too great Encouragement could not poſſibly 
be given to Learning, nor too great Rewards to Learned 
Men. He was never, in the leaſt degree, ſwayed or 
moved by the objections which were made againſt 
that Government in the Church (holding them molt 
ridiculous) or affected to the other, which thoſe Men 
fancied to themſelves. | 
HE had a Courage of the moſt clear and keen tem- 
per, and fo far from fear, that he ſeem'd not without 
{ome Appetite of danger; and therefore, upon any 
occaſion of Action, he always engaged his Perſon in 
thoſe Troops which he thought, by the forwardneſs of 
the Commanders, to be moſt like to be fartheſt en- 
gaged ; and in all ſuch Encounters, he had about him 
an extraordinary cheerfulneſs, without at all affecting 
the execution that uſually attended them; in which 
he took no delight, but took pains to prevent it, where 
it was not, by reſiſtance, made neceſſary: inſomuch 
that at Edge: hill, when the Enemy was routed, he was 
like to have incurr'd great Peril, by interpoſing to ſave 
thoſe who had thrown away their Arms, and againſt 
whom, it may be, others were more fierce for their 
having thrown them away: ſo that a Man might think, 
he came into the Field chiefly our of Curioſity to ſee 
the face of Danger, and Charity to prevent the ſhed- 
ding of Blood. Yet in his natural inclination he ac- 
knowledged he was addicted to the profeſſion of a Sol- 
dier; and ſhortly after he came to his Fortune, be- 
fore he was of Age, he went into the Low Countries, 
with a reſolution of procuring Command, and to give 
himſelf up to it; from which he was diverted by the 
compleat ĩnactivity of that Summer: So he return'd 
into England, and ſhortly after enter'd upon that vehe- 
ment courſe of Study we mention'd before, till the 
firſt Alarm from the North ; then again he made rea- 
dy for the Field, and though he receiv'd ſome repulſe 
in the Command of a Troop of Horſe, of which he 
had a promiſe, he went a Voluntier with the Earl of 
Eſſex. | 
* ROM the Entrance into this unnatural War, his 
natural cheerfulneſs and vivacity grew clouded, and 
a kind of ſadneſs, and dejection of Spirit ſtole upon 
him, whicly he had never been uſed to: yet being one 
of thoſe who believ'd that one Battle would end all dif- 
ferences, and that there would be fo great a Victory 
on one Side, that the other would be compelled to ſub- 
mit to any conditions from the Victor (which ſup- 
poſition and concluſion generally ſunk into the minds 
of molt Men, and prevented the looking after many 
advantages that might then have been laid hold of ) he 
reſiſted thoſe indiſpoſitions, & in luctu, bellum inter re- 
media erat. But after the King's return from Brent- 
ford, and the furious reſolution of the two Houſes not 
to admit any Treaty for Peace, thoſe indiſpoſitions, 
which had before touch'd him, grew into a perfect 
habit of uncheerfulneſs; and He, who had been ſo 
exactly eaſy, and affable to all Men, that his face and 
countenance was always e and vacant to his 
Company, and held any cloudineſs, and leſs pleaſant- 
neſs of the viſage, a kind of rudeneſs or incivility, be- 
came, on a ſuddain, lefs communicable; and thence, 


very fad, pale, and exceedingly affected with the Spleen, 


In his Cloaths and Habit, which he had minded be- 
fore always with more neatneſs, and induſtry, and ex- 
pence, than is uſual to ſo great a Soul, he was not 
now only incurious, but too negligent; and in his re- 
ception of Suitors, and the neceſſary, or caſual Ad- 
dreſſes to his place, ſo quick, and ſharp, and ſevere, 
that there wanted not ſome Men ( ſtrangers to his na- 
ture and diſpoſition) who believ'd him proud and im- 
— from which no mortal Man was ever more 
ee. 

Ir is true, that as he was of a moſt incomparable 
gentleneſs, application, and even ſubmiſſion to good, 
and worthy, and entire Men, ſo he was naturally 

which could not but be more evident in his Place 
which objected him to another converſation, and inter- 


mixture, than his own election would have done) ad- | 


verſus malos injucundus; and was fo ill a diſſembler of 
his diſlike, and diſinclination to ill Men, that it was 
not poſſible for ſuch not to diſcern it. There wa; 
once, in the Houſe of Commons, ſuch a declared ac. 


' ceptation of the good Service an eminent Member had 


done to Them, and, as they ſaid, to the whole King. 
dom, that it was moved, he being preſent, * That the 


Speaker might, in the name of the whole Houle, vive 


him thanks; and then, that every Member might, x; 
*a teſtimony of his particular acknowledgment fic 
* or move his hat towards him; the which ( though not 
order d) when very many did, the Lord Falkland (who 
belicv'd the Service it ſelf not to be of that moment 
and that an honourable and generous Perſon could 
not have ſtooped to it for any recompence) inſtead ot 
moving his hat, ſtretched both his Arms out, and 
claſped his hands together upon the Crown of his hat 
and held it cloſe down to his head; that all Men mig: 
ſee, how odious that flattery was to him, and the 


very approbation of the Perſon, though at that time 


moſt popular. | 

Wu there was any overture, or hope of Peace 
he would be more erect, and vigorous, nnd excecding- 
ly ſollicitous to preſs any thing which he thought 
might JH it; and fitting among his Fricnds, of. 
ten, after a deep filence, and frequent ſighs, would, 
with a ſhrill and fad accent, ingeminate the word Peace 
Peace; and would paſlionately profeſs, © That the very 
ce agony of the War, and the view of the calamities 
*and deſolation of the Kingdom did, and mult endure, 
*rook his ſleep from him, and would ſhortly break his 
* heart, This made ſome think, or pretend to think, 
That he was ſo much enamoured on Peace, that he 
*would have been glad the King ſhould have bought 
te it at any price; which was a molt unreaſonable Ca- 
lumny. As if a Man that was himſelf the moſt pun- 
ual, and preciſe in every circumſtance that might te- 
flect upon Conſcience, or Honour, could have wiſhd 
the King to have committed a treſpaſs againſt cither, 
And yet this ſenſeleſs ſcandal made ſome impreſſion 
upon him, or at leaſt he uſed it for an excuſe of the 
daringneſs of his Spirit; for at the Leaguer before 
Gloceſter, when his Friend paſſionately reprehended 
him for expoſing his Perſon unneceſſarily to danger 
(for he delighted to viſit the Trenches, and neareſt ap- 
3 and to diſcover what the Enemy did) as 

ing ſo much beſide the duty of his place, that it 
might bc underſtood rather to be againſt it, he would 
ſay merrily, © That his Office could not take away the 
Privilege of his Age; and that a Secretary in War 
© might be preſent at the greateſt ſecret of danger; but 
withal alledg'd ſeriouſly, That ir concern'd Him to 
ebe more active in enterpriſes of hazard, than other 
Men; that all might fee, that his impatiency for 
Peace proceeded not from puſillanimity, or fear to 
* adventure his own Perſon. 

In the morning before the Battle, as always upon 
Action, he was very chearful, and put himſelf into the 
firſt rank of the Lord Byron's Regiment, then advancing 
upon the Enemy, who had lined the Hedges on both 
ſides with Muſqueteers; from whence he was ſhot with 
a Muſquet, in the lower part of the Belly, and in the 
inſtant falling from his Horſe, his body was not found 
till rhe next morning; till when, there was ſome hope 
he might have been a Priſoner ; though his neareſt 
Friends, who knew his temper, receiv'd ſmall comfort 
from that imagination. Thus fell that incomparable 

oung Man, in the four and thirtieth year of his Age, 
Levine ſo much diſpatch'd the true buſineſs of lite, 
that the Eldeſt rarely attain to that immenſe Know” 
ledge, and the Youngeſt enter not into the world with 
more Innocency: Whoſoever leads ſuch a life, needs 
be the leſs anxious upon how ſhort warning it 45 taken 
from him. 

Nov to go on with the Courſe of our Hiſtory: * 


ber (a * we ſhall have occaſion to remembc f 
another ſolemnity) and was the next day viſited, 4 


Eſſex Houſe, by the Speaker and the wliole Houle ot 


: to 
Commons, who declared to him, © That they came 


* congratulate his notable Succeſs, and to wore 
at 
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« rhanks of the Kingdom to him, for his incomparable 
Conduct and Courage; and that they had cauſed 
« their acknowledgment to be enter d in their Journal 
«Book, as a monument and record of his Virtue, and ö 
their Gratitude. A day or two after, ſolemn Thanks 
were render d ro thoſe Members of both Houſes who 
had Command in the Army, and ſome extraordinary 
{ignification of reſpect deriv'd to the Superior Officers, 
throughout the Army. A gaudy Letter of kindneſs 
and value, was ſent to Colonel Maſy, and, which made 
the Letter of more value, a thouſand Pounds was ſent 
him as 4 gratuity or preſent for his Service, over and 
above what was due to him for his Pay, and ſome lar- 
geſs to all the Inferior Officers, and a Months Pay, 
over and above their Arrears, to the Soldiers of that 
Garriſon. 

Lest the diſcourſe and apprehenſion of the jea- 
louſy between the Earl of Eſſex and S* Milliam Waller, 
might adminiſter hope or ſuſpicion, that ſome diviſion 
might grow amonglt themſelves, and, from thence, that 
the King might receive any advantage, great care was 
taken to make, and greater to publiſh, a reconciliation 
between them; in which S* William was all ſubmiſſion 
and humility, and his Excellence full of grace and 
courteſy. The Paſſion and Animoſity which difference 
of opinion had produced between any Members, was 
totally laid aſide and forgotten, and no artifice omit- 
ted to make the world believe, that they were a People 
newly incorporated, and as firmly united to one and 
the ſame end, as their Brethren the Scots; of whoſe 
concurrence and aſſiſtance they were now aſſured, and 
ſatisfied that ic would come ſoon enough for their pre- 
ſervation ; of which, they had not before a full con- 
kdence. 

Tuovo the King's Army had all the hes mo 
of Victoty, in, and after this Battle, as is before related 
(It kept the Field, and had the ſpoil of it; It took ſonie 
pieces of the Enemies Cannon, who march d off in the 
Night, and were purſued with ſome conſiderable loſs 
beyond Reading, where à Garriſon was again placed 
for his Majeſty, under the Command of St Fucob Aſb- 
ley, Major General of the Army, an excellefir Officer; 
ſo that the Parliament was in ſo much a worſe State 


than they were in the Spring, as the loſs of Briſtol, and 


moſt of the Weſt amounted to; for by this time Exeter 
was likewife reduced by Prince Maurice) yet notwith- 
ſtanding all this, the Earl of Eſſex, as is faid before, 
was receiv'd at London with all imaginable Gratulation 
and Triumph; he had done all that was expected from 
him, with many circumſtances of great, Soldierly, and 
notable Courage, and the Heart and Spirit of the Par- 
liament was viſibly much exalted, and their impatience | 
for Peace quite abated. 


— 


proach upon the Maſter of the Rolls, who Tpoke moſt 
in thoſe Debates, and was not at all gracious to the 
Soldiers: and this Clamour againſt that Engagement 
was fo Popular and Univerſal, that no Man took upon 
himfelf to ſpeak in Defence of it; though, beſides the 
Reaſons which- have been formerly alledged for it, 
what happen d in this laſt Action, in the Relief of Glo- 
ceſter, might well ſeem to juſtify it; for fince it ap- 
oy d, that the City was fo much United to the Par- 
liament, that it ſupply'd their Army with ſuch a Body 
of their Train'd-bands (without which it could never 
have march'd ) with what ſucceſs could his Majeſty 
have approach'd London, after the takin g of Briflol, with 
his harraſſed Army? and would not the whole Body of 
the Train'd-bands have defended That, when ſo con- 
ſiderable a part of them could be perſwaded to under- 
take a March of two hundred Miles? for leſs thev did 
not March, from the time they went out, to that in 
which they return d. But no reaſon could ever con- 
vert thoſe who look d upon that Undertaking at Glo- 
ceſter, as the ruine of the King's Affairs. 

Tu Temper of the Court was uo better than that 
of the Army: And the King was ſo much troubled 
with both, that he did not enjoy the quiet his Con- 
dition required. They who had forborn to be impor- 
tunate for Honours, or Offices, becauſe they knew they 
ſhould not be able to obtain their deſires from the 
King, made their Modeſty an argument of their Merit 
to the Queen; and aſſured Her, *That they had for- 
*born to ask any thing in her abſence, becauſe they 
*had always reſolv'd never to receive any thing, but 
by Her bounty. Many pretended former Promiſes and 
Engagements for Creations of Honour, aſſoon as any 
thing ſhould be done of that kind. And it is true 
enough, that both their Majeſties had given themſelves 
caſe from preſent importunities, by making promiſes, 
with reference to a time, which they imagined, and, 
at that time, reſolv d, ſhould not be ſoon: and now 
there was no ſooner mention of conferring Honour 
upon one or two whom they had a mind to gratify, 
but the reſt who had that promiſe, were very impor- 
tunate and clamorous for the fame Juſtice. By this 
means they were, upon the matter, compell'd to gra- 
tify fome Men to whom they bore no good will; and 
ſo, they who receiv'd the Favours were no more 
pleaſed, than they wete who conferr'd them; and they 
who were without Ambition before, when they ſaw 
Honouts and Offices conferr'd upon Men, who, they 
thought, did not merit thetn better than themſelves, 
thought their Service undervalued if they did not re- 
ceive the fame rewatd. And it was a uſual Prologue 
to ſuits of that kind, * Thar they did not deſire it out 
ce of their own Ambition, but purely to ſatisfy their 
Friends; who withdrew their kindneſs from them, 
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| Ox the contrary, upon the King's return to 2 i l 
there appear'd nothing but dejection of mind, diſcon- © out of an opinion that they had offended the King, 
Wd, tent, and ſecret Mutiny in the Army, Anger and Jea- | © who would not otherwiſe put ſo great a difference 


1 rg louſy among the Officers, every one accuſing another | © between Them and othet Men. Whence it may be 
- of want of Courage and Conduct in the Actions of | oblſerv'd, that Princes ſhoitld not confer Pablick Re- 
g the Field; and they who were not of the Army, blam- | wards in a ſeaſon when they can only gratify Few, and 
1 ing them all for their ſeveral failings and groſs over- || ſo many ſtand upon the fame Level in pretences, that 
n ſights. The Siege of Gloceſter was not believ'd to have | they are apt to reſent the pteſerring of One, as an af- 
e been well Conducted „and that it might have been | front and diſobligation to the Reſt, _ : 

d taken in half the time they were before it, if it had | Trent was no patticular that gave the King more 
e been Skilfully gone about. The not engaging the Earl | unquietnefs, than the pretence of my Lord of Holland. 
ſt of Eſſex in all the march over ſo open a Country, was | The three Earls I before mention'd, had attended the 
t thought unexcuſable „and was imputed to the want | King before he roſe from Gloceſter, and had waited 
le of Courage in Mimot; whom Prince Rupert did in no | upon him throughout that march, and had Charged 
„ egtee fayour: nor was the Prince himſelf without | the Enemy, in the King's Regiment of Horle, at the 
e, ſome reproaches, for fuffering the Earl of Eſſex, after | Battle of Neu,, very 88 and had behaved 
y- all the Horſe was. joyn'd, to march down a long ſteep themſelves, throughout, very well; and return'd to Ox- 
th Hill into the Vale of Glocefter, without any diſtur- | ford with his Majeſty ; and now CO ro be well 
ds ance; and that the whole Army, when it was found | look'd upon: and the other Two had no caufe to com- 
en neceſſary to quit the Siege, had not been brought to | plain; the King, upon all occafions, ſpoke very gra- 
e ight in that Vale, and at ſome diſtance from the | ciouſly to them, and particularly fent the Chancellor 
en. 


TL own, when the King's Men were freſh, and the other of the Exchequer to the Earl of Clare, That he had 


1 s Side tired with ſo long a March. « liberty, and might be preſent at the Councils of War; 
on 14 ur then all Men fenew'd their Execrations againſt | where the Peers uſually were, and where the general 
at thoſe who adviſed the firting down before Gloceſter ; | matters of contribution, and ſuch things as concern'd 
of me Officers, who had been preſent, and conſenting | the Country, were uſually debated. But the Earl of 
: | to all the Counſels, diſclaiming, as much as any, the | Holland was not pleaſed; he thought nothing of for- 
e 


whole defien; and all conſpired to lay the whole re- | mer Miſcarriages ought to be remember d; that all 
* XX xXx 2 thoſa 


pe Hi flory of the Rebelhon, &c. 


thoſe were cancelled by the Merit of coming to the 
King now, and bringing ſuch conſiderable Perſons with 
him, and diſpoſing others to follow ; and expected 
upon his firſt appearance, to have had, his Key reſtored 
to him ; to have been in the ſame Condition he was 
in the Bed-Chamber, and in the Council, and in the 
King's Grace and Countenance ; of all which he had 
aſſurance from the Queen before he came, at leaſt from 
Mr Fermyn, who, no dobut, did exceed his Commil- 
ſion; and the very deferring of this, was grievous to 
him; and the more, becauſe he found the ſame diſ- 
reſpe& from all others, as he had done when he came 
firl to Oxford. | 

H x came frequently in the afternoon to Merton Col- 
lege; where the Queen lay, and where the King was 
for the moſt part at that time of the day, and both 
their Majeſties look'd well upon him, and ſpoke to 
him in publick as occaſion was adminiſter d. Some- 
times the King went aſide with him to the Window, 
in the ſame Room, where they ſpoke a quarter or half 
an hour together, out of the hearing of any body ; 
which the Queen did often in the ſame manner; and 
Mr Fermyn, who was about this time made a Baron, 
was very frequently with him. The King was always 
upon his guard towards him, and did not, in truth, 
abate any thing of his former rigour or prejudice, and 
continued firm to his former Reſolutions. But the 
Queen, whether from her inclination, or promiſe, or 
diſlike of moſt other People, who were not ſo good 
Courtiers (as ſure none was equal to him in that Fun- 
&ion and Myſtery) did in truth heartily deſire, that 
he might receive ſatisfaction in all things, according 
to his own deſire; and would have truſted him Her ſelf 
as much as formerly. Yet ſhe complied ſo far with the 
King's averſion, that ſhe yet forbore to preſs it, or to 
own the encouragement ſhe had given him; nor had 
ſhe a willingnels to op le ſo great a torrent of pre- 
judice, as ſhe ſaw evidently run againſt him; ſo that 
ſhe appear d not to wiſh, what without doubt ſhe would 
have been very glad of. However the Marquis of Hert- 
ford was now come to Oxford, and expected the per- 
formance of the King's promiſe to him, and to be ad- 
mitted into the Office of Groom of the Stole; of which 
the mag took not the leaſt notice to him ſince his re- 
turn; which made it the more ſuſpected, that the in- 
tention was to readmit the Old Officer; and this ap- 
prehenſion was confirm'd by the Queen's looking leſs 
graciouſly upon the Marquis, than ſhe had uſed to do. 
And it is true, though it may be ſhe did not intend 
to make any ſuch diſcovery by her looks, ſhe was not 
pleaſed that ng ſuch promiſe was made, both becauſe 
it was without her Conſent, and as it croſſed what ſhe 
_ defign'd ; and much defir'd that the Marquis could 
have been perſwaded to have releaſed it; towards which 
the Lord Fermyn, with ſome paſſion ſpoke to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, © How unreaſonable a thing 
* it was for the Marquis, who was Maſter of fo great 
*a Fortune, to affect ſuch a low Preferment (as he 
term'd it) “and how generous a thing it would be to 
te quit his pretence: but he quickly diſcover'd him not 
to be willing to engage in any ſuch Propoſition, All 
this wonderfully indiſpoſed the other Lords, and the 
Perſons of Quality in the Town, who did not wiſh to 
ſee the Court juſt fill'd as it had been, or the Queen 
her ſelf poſſeſs d of fo abſolute a Power, as ſhe had 
been formerly; though they look'd upon her Perſon 
with all Duty and Reverence, 

Tux Earl of Holland did not act his own part with 
that art and dexterity, which might have been expect- 
ed from his cunning and experience; nor had ever 
made the leaſt Apology to the King for any thing he 
had formerly done; nor appear d to have the leaſt ſenſe 
that he had committed any error, as his Majeſty him- 
ſelf declar'd to thoſe who he knew were his Friends; 
and ſaid, That he behaved himſelf with the ſame 
Confidence, and Aſſurance, as he had done when he 
*was molt in his Favour; and that he retain'd ſtill the 
*old Artifice at Court, to be ſeen to whiſper in the 
«King's and Queen's Ear, by which People thought 
ec there was {ome ſecret, when the matter of thoſe whiſ- 
*pers was nothing but what might be ſaid in the open 


. 


< be, his Majeſty was not privy to. The other N 


* Court; and that the Earl of Holland had ſeveral times 


*ſcem'd to deſire to ſay ſomewhat in private to him. 
* 


upon which he had withdrawn from the Company to 
the end or corner of the Room, and, at firſt, ex. 
pected and apprehended, that he would ſay ſomew bat 
in his own excuſe; but that he had never then ſaid 
*one word, but what he might have ſpoke in the 
*Circle; with which, the King ſaid, © He was the her. 
te ter pleaſed ; and that he beliey'd, he had not been 
* more particular in his diſcourſe with the Queen, fare 
*that he uſed to entertain Her with the Wildom and 
Power of the Parliament, and what great things they 
*would be able to do, and how much they were te- 
e ſpected in Forreign Parts; which, his Majeſty (aid 
* was a ſtrange diſcourſe for a Man to make, who had 
*ſo lately left them, becauſe he thought the King 
* Condition to be the better of the two. 

THe Earl had a Friend who did heartily deſire to 
do him all the Offices, and Services, that would con. 
ſiſt with the King's Honour, and always apprehended 
the ill conſequence of diſcouraging ſuch Converſions, 
and who ſpoke often to the Earl of his own Affairs, 
And when he complain'd of his uſage, and repeated, 
what promiſes and encouragement he had receiv d to 
come to the King, and of what importance his good 
reception would have been, © That 2 were many of 
* conſiderable Reputation, and Intereſt in the Houſe 
* of Commons (whom he named) © Who intended to 
© have follow'd ; and that the Earl of Northumberland 
*expeRed only his Advice; his Friend ask'd him, 
*Whether he had done all things, ſince he came to 
*the King, which might reaſonably be expected from 
*him? He ſaid He thought he had done all could 
*be expected from him, in bringing himſelf to the 
*King; and ſince his coming to him, in venturing his 
Life for him; and in lieu thereof he had not receiy'd 
Thanks, or one gracious Word; and now, after his 
* Office had been kept unbeſtow'd near two years, and 
* a promiſe made to him, that he ſhould be reſtor d to 
*ir, it was to be beſtow'd upon another, to make his 
te diſgrace the more notorious ; which he thought 
e would not prove for his Majeſty's Honour or Ad- 
vantage. t ; 

H1s Friend asked him, Whether he had ask'd it 
*of the King, or inform'd him of the promiſe that was 
* made to him? He ſaid © He had done neither, ror 
*ever would; He expected it of the King's Grace, 
*and would not extort it by a promiſe, which, it might 


very plainly to him, That if he thought he had ne- 
© ver committed any fault againſt the King, he had no 
ce reaſon to acknowledge it, or make excuſe for it; 
e bur if he were Conſcious of any ſuch, how unwarily 
*ſpever it had been done, or how unmaliciouſly ſoever 
eit had been intended, he ought to make ſome Con- 
ce feſſion, and Apology to his Majeſty ; nor could bis 
« Majeſty, with the ſafety of his Honour, avow the te- 
*ceiving him into any truſt without it; nor was he 
* capable of receiving any Offices from his Friends, 0: 
« the Queen's own declared interpoſition on his behalf 
«till he had perform'd that neceſſary Introduction. 
He told him, If he would follow His Advice, he be- 
«liev'd he might receive ſome effect of it, which was, 
That he ſhould ſend to deſire a private Audience of 
« his Majeſty in ſome Room, where no body might be 
00 np e which would not be refuſed him; and then 
« he ſhould (with all the excuſes upon the terror the 
« Parliament gave to all Men who had exceeded the 
common Rules, in their Adminiſtration of the t 
«they had from his Majeſty; as he could not deny 
*He had done in many particulars for the Advance, 
ment of his Majeſty's Service) confeſs, that he ha 
ce not been hardy enough to contemn that Power, but 
te had been ſo much in awe of it, that he choſe rather 
te to preſume upon his Majeſty's goodneſs, than to pro- 
2 a their Jealouſy and Diſpleaſure; and ſo had com- 
* plied with them more, than in his Duty and Grat! 
e tude to his Majeſty he ought to have done; for whic 
*he begged his Pardon upon his knees; and if he 
might obtain ir, he made no doubt, he ſhould wipe 


cout the memory of paſt Offences by ſome new . 
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« vices, which ſnould be beneficial to his Majeſty; and 
he added,“ That he would do very well, if he would 
«ſve out his Pardon, as the Earl of Bedford had done; 
« who had ask d it of the King when he firſt kiſſed his 
« hand, and had ſince wiſely taken it out under the 
« Great Seal of England. 

Tax Earl of Holland ſeem'd not at all pleaſed with 
this Advice; faid,* He did not think (though he would 
«not juſtify all that he had done) his Tranſgreſſions 
« were of that magnitude, that they requir'd ſuch a for- 
« mality of asking Pardon; that his Caſe was very dif- 
« ferent from that of the Earl of Bedford, who had been 
« in Arms, and a General Officer in the Field againſt 
« the King; whereas he had only fat in the Parliament, 
« ac lawfully he might do; and if he had failed in his 
« artendance upon his Majeſty, and otherwiſe deſerv'd 
« his diſpleaſure, he had receiv'd fo many marks of it 
« before he deſerv'd it, that might well tranſport a very 
« faithful Servant into a diſcontent. That aſſoon as 
«he found himſelf reſtor'd to any proportion of his 
« Majeſty's Grace and Confidence, his own inclination 
«yould carry him to as humble Apologies, and as deep 
« acknowledgements of all his Tranſgreſſions, as could 
ebe expected from him, and ſuch as he believ'd would 
« reconcile the King's goodneſs to him: but to make 
«the firſt advance by ſuch a kind of ſubmiſſion, he 
« 4id not think he could prevail over himſelf to do it. 
However, he took his Advice very kindly, and ſpoke 
often with him after upon the ſame Subject. 

BEING, upon Conference with ſome other Friends, 
adviſed the ſame, eſpecially by his Daughter (whom 
he lor d, and eſteem'd exceedingly) he ſeem'd refolv'd 
to do it; but whether he thought worſe of the King's 
Affairs, or liked the Court the leſs, becauſe he ſaw the 
Poyerty of it, and that whatever Place or Favour he 
might obtain, he could not expect a Support from it 
to defray his Expences (nor r he draw it from any 
other place) he delay d it fo long, that the King found 
it v. to confer the Office he had before pro- 
miſed, upon the Marquis of Hertford. 


% Urox which he withdrew himſelf, for his conve- 
„ nience, to a Neighbour Village, where he had a pri- 
i vate Lodging; and, after few days, with the help of 
a dark Night and a good Guide, he got himſelf into 


the Enemies Quarters, and laid himſelf at the Feet of 
the Parliament; which, after a ſhort impriſonment, 
gave him leave to live in his own Houſe, without far- 
ther conſidering him, than as a Man able to do little 
good or harm, And yet he did endeayour to render 
himſelf as grateful to ove as he could, by an Act very 
unſuitable to his Honour, or his own generous Na- 
ture; for he publiſh'd a Declaration in Print of the 
caule of his going to, and returning from Oxford; in 
which, he endeavour'd to make it beliey'd, © That his 
*compaſſion, and love to his Country, had only pre- 
V vailed with him to go to the King, in hope to have 
* been able, upon the long knowledge his Majeſty had 
* of his Fidelity, to perſwade him to make a Peace 
*with his Parliament ; which, from the time of his 
coming thither, he had labour'd to do; but that he 
1 found the Court fo indiſpoſed to Peace, and that the 
4. cnn had fo great a Power there (uſing many ex- 
preſſions diſhonourable towards the King and his Coun- 
cil ) that he reſolvd to make what haſte he could 
back to the Parliament, and to ſpend the remainder 
of his life in Their Service: which Action, ſo con- 
trary to his own natural diſcretion and generoſity, loſt 
him the Affection of thoſe few who had preſerv'd ſome 
kindneſs for him, and got him Credit with no body; 
and may teach all Men how dangerous it is to ſtep 
e out of the path of Innocence, and Virtue, upon 
any preſumption to be able to get into it again; ſince 
uch Men uſually ſatisfy themſelves in doing any thing 
to mend the preſent exigent they are in, rather than 
think of returning to that Condition of Innocence from 
= IO they departed with a purpoſe, perhaps, of re- 
ing. 

; Howeves, this unhappy ill Carriage of the Earl, 
oth not abſolve the Court from overſight in treating 
im no better; which was a great error; and made 


the King, and all thoſe about him, look d upon as im- 


placable; and ſo diverted all Men from farther thoughts 
of returning to their Duty by ſuch application, and 
made thoſe who abhorr'd the War, and the violent 
Counſels in the carrying it on, chooſe rather to ac- 

uieſce, and expect a Conjuncture when a general 

eace might be made, than to expoſe themſelves by 
unſeaſonable, and unwelcome Addreſſes. The Earl of 
Northumberland, who was gone to Pettworth, as is {aid 
before, with a purpoſe of going to the King, if by the 
Lord Comway's Negotiation, and the Earl of Holland's 
reception, he found encouragement, return'd to the 
Parliament; where he was receivd with great reſpect; 


all Men concluding, that he had never intended to do, 


what he had not done. And the other Members who 

had entertain d the ſame Reſolutions, changed their 

minds with him, and return'd to their former Station: 

and the two Earls who yet remain'd at Oxford, ſhortly 

after found means to make their Peace at Weſtminſter ; 

and return'd again to their own Habitation in London, And likewiſt 
without a farther mark of diſpleaſure, than a reſtraint, % of 
for a time, from coming to the Houſe of Peers - ON — 
being truſted in their Counſels. 

T n Committee from the two Houſes of Parliament, ne Nn 
which was ſent into Scotland in Juh before, in the di- «#9 
ſtraction of their Affairs, when S* William Waller was te, of he : 
defeated, and the Earl of Eſſex's Army unſerviccable, t, 2 
as is remember d, found that Kingdom in fo good and e 
ready a poſture for their reception, that they had call'd 
an Aſſembly of their Kirk, and a Convention of their 
Eſtates, without, and expreſly againſt, the King's Con- 
ſent; and without any colour of Law; for the time 
when, by their late Act of Parliament, they might of 
right challenge thoſe meetings, was not come by al- 
moſt a year; and the King had refuſed to Convene 
them ſooner. That Kingdom vas at Unity and Peace 
amongſt themſelves, and fo at the more leiſure to help 
their Neighbours; and the Government of all Affairs 
in their Hands who were to be Confided in; and they 
again ruled, and diſpoſed by a few who were through- 
ly engaged in the Counſels and Diſcompoſures in Eng- 
land; for all thoſe who were viſibly affected to the 
King's Service, or diſaffected eminently to the Perſons 
in Authority there, were fled the Kingdom; and they 
who ſtay'd behind cither had, or pretended to have, 
the ſame affections; of which a full declared Zeal, and 
good Will to the Parliament of England, was a com- 
mon evidence. 

So that the Committee found as good a welcome, as 
they could wiſh, and all Men diſpoſed to gain their 
good opinion; a Committee was appointed both out 
of the Convention of Eſtates, and — Aſſembly, To 
Treat with them, and to make ſuch concluſions, as 
© might be thought neceſſary to advance the Peace, and 
* Happineſs of both Kingdoms. Theſe Men complicd 
with them, in their full ſenſe of the ſad Condition of 
the Aﬀairs of England, and in their own concernment 
in the misfortunes, which ſhould befall them : they 
ſaid, © They well underſtood, how much the fate of 
ce Scotland was involy'd in what ſhould befall the Par- 

* ljament of England; and that if the King prevail'd 
ee by force, and, by the power of his Army, oppreſs d 
« thoſe Friends, who had expreſs d a tenderneſs for- 
ce merly towards them, oy had reaſon to expect the 
ce ſame Army ſhould be applied to the revenge of thoſe 
© indignitics they awed; caſily perſwade his Majeſty, 
te he had ſuffer d from that his Native Kingdom: and 
« therefore, there needed no Arguments to perſwade 
«them, to commiſerate the Eſtate of their Brethren of 
« England; or to convince them, that their Cale was 
« their own, and their mutual ſafety bound up toge- 
« cher: but that thoſe Politick Arguments and Conſi- 
ce Jerations, would have no influence upon the People, 
ee who had ſuch a natural Affection and Loyalty to 
« their Sovereign, as no Earthly conſideration would 
te he able to prevail with them to leſſen their Obedience 
« towards his Majeſty; and that, albeit there was no 
ce viſible Party and Faction, that appear d in the King- 
dom for the King, yet that there were many well 
« wiſhers to him, and maligners, in their Hearts, of 


e the preſent Reformation; who, aſſoon as there ſhould 


*be any preparation for an Army to march into Eng- 
Yyyy *land, 
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ce and, would be ready, upon the ſpecious Arguments 
* of Duty to his Majeſty, and of Peace to their Coun- 
«try, and might be able, to give great diſturbance to 
«the Expedition, or to diſquict the Realm, when the 
© moſt eminently affected were march'd towards the 
ce relief of their diſtreſſed Neighbours ; 2 ſome 
c obligation of Conſcience were laid upon the People; 
*who only preferr'd what they call'd their Piety to 
* God, before their inclination to their Prince, and the 
te ſetting up the Kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, before the 
ce vindication of a Temporal ae mage" 
Aman For ſuch an expedient therefore, they propoſed, 
prepoſed by © That a Covenant might be agreed upon between the 
berween the © two Kingdoms, for the utter Extirpation of . 
„ie © which that Kingdom was ſatisfied to be a great o 
azreed ro; „ ſtruction to the Reformation of Religion; and the 
© two Houſes of Parliament had diſcover d a ſufficient 
te averſion from that Government, by having pafled a 
© Bill for their utter Abolition, and in the place there- 
*of to eret ſuch a Government, as ſhould be moſt 
ce agreeable to God's Word, which they doubted not 
e would be their own Presbytery ; and that the People 
being Cemented together by ſuch an obligation, 
*would never be ſever'd and disjoynd by any 
Temptation. 

Tnrre was an eaſy conſent, from the Committee 
of the Engliſh, to any expedient that might throughly 
engage the other Nation; and ſo a form of words were 
quickly agreed on between them, for a perfect Com- 
bination and Marriage between the Parliament and the 
Scots, in all fuch particulars, as were moſt like to be 
unacceptable to the King ; and this form being pre- 
ſently communicated to the Convention of Eſtates, and 
the Aflembly, as ſoon found an approbation and con- 
currence there, with as much ſolemnity, as was neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew their Temper and Reſolution, and to gain 
the conſent of the two Houſes at Weſtminſter, whither 
it was diſpatch'd with all imaginable celerity, and a 
ſignification © That That People were in ſuch a for- 
* wardneſs to advance, that they would be in England 
e aſſoon as they could be reaſonably expected. And 
it was indeed apparent enough, that, upon their diſci- 

line ſince the late Commotions, and the cunning pre- 
70 and foreſight of that People, there was nothing 
ar e to their March, but the calling them to- 
gether. 

Many were of opinion, that this Engagement was 
propoled “ Rather to decline being engaged in the 
« Quarrel, than out of hope or imagination that the 
*two Houſes would Concur with them; for though 
*there had been a Bill paſſed, before the laſt Treaty 
with the King, to that purpoſe, yet they well knew 
*that moſt of the Peers, and Perſons of Quality and 
*Interelt in the other Houſe, were willing to Aen. 
te from that Overture. Beſides, amongſt thoſe who 
*raged joyntly againſt Epiſcopacy, there were ſo ma- 
e ny opinions, that it would be no leſs difficult to eſta- 
*bliſh Their eg, than to root out the other 
* Government, to which they intended by their Cove- 
**nant equally to oblige them: ſo that upon this Pro- 
* poſition, which was according to the known temper 
*of that Nation, they ſhould preſerve themſelves plau- 
*{ibly, and without ſeeming to deſert their Confede- 
*rarcs, from bearing any part in the preſent Troubles. 
* However, it would viſibly take up ſo much time, 
*that if there were no Ebb in the King's proſperity 
*and ſucceſs, he might well finiſh his work, and this 
Interpoſition be interpreted for a Politick Stratagem 
*to amuſe the Engliſh. But if this was their Strata- 
gem, they met with People too frank hearted, and not 
{crupulous to contribute towards it: for the draught 
of the Covenant no ſooner came to Weſtminſter, but they 
ſhew'd a marvellous inclination to it. Yet as well be- 
cauſe it was not yet known what ſucceſs the Earl of 
Eſſex would have in the Relief of Gloceſter, which was 
like to have a ſhrew'd influence upon Men's Affections 
and Conſciences, as that they might ſeem to uſe all ne- 
ceſſary deliberation, and caution, for the information 
of their Judgments in a new caſe, that concern'd the 
Religion, and Eccleſiaſtical Fabrick of the Kingdom, 
they tranſmitted it to their Aflembly of Divines, to 


return their opinion © Of the lawfulneſs of taking it in 
point of Conſcience. 

Tus Aſſembly, beſides that it was conſtituted or 
Members who had all renounced their Obedience tg 
their King, and Submiſſion to the Church of England 
by their appearance, and preſence in that Convention. 
had been lately taught how dangerous it was to diſſent 
from the current opinion of the Houſe of Commons. 
for Doctor Featly (upon whoſe Reputation in Learning 
= had raiſed great advantages to themſelves) having 
made many Speeches in the Aſſembly in the behalf of 
“The order of Biſhops, and their Function, and againf 
te the Alienation of Church Lands, as Sacrilege, and 
eſpecially inveigh'd againſt The liberty that was ta. 
"= Len in matter of Religion, by which ſo many Se; 
* were grown up to the ſcandal and reproach of the 
* Proteſtant Dockrine, if not of Chriſtianity it ſelf, had 
ſo far incurred their diſpleaſure, and provoked their 
jealouſy, that an ordinary fellow (fo well Confirm dd in 
Spirit, that they fear d not his failing or convetſon) 
was directed to make application to him in caſes of 
Conſcience, and after he had gotten ſufficient ctedit 
with him (which was no hard matter) to intimate 10 
him, „That he had a ſure and unqueſtionable con- 
* yeyance to Oxford, or that he was to go thither him- 
&« ſelf, and if he had any occaſion to ule his Service 
ce thither, he would faithtully execute his Commands, 
The Dr belicving the Meſſenger to be ſincere, and the 
King's Affairs ſtanding then proſperous, gave him Let- 
ters for the Arch Biſhop of Armagh, Primate of Ireland, 
who waited on his Majeſty; and by this Arifice, the 
ſame Inſtrument receivd two or three Letters from 
him, pretending they were {till ſent by infallible hands; 
and brought them always to thoſe Perſons by whom 
he was intruſted in the work of his impoſture. 

Tus Letters contain'd many Apologies for himſelf 
te For being engaged in ſuch a Congregation, to which 
te he ſubmitted purely out of Conſcience, and for the 
«Service of the King and Church, in hope that he 
© might be able to prevent many extravagancies, and 
cc to contain thoſe unruly Spirits within tome bounds 
«of regularity, and moderation; of his endeavours 
that way, he gave many inſtances; and ſent Copies of 
what he had faid in juſtification of Epiſcopacy, the Li- 
turgy, and the eſtabliſh'd Government, and concluded 
with a defire to his Grace, © To procure a good opi- 
nion from the King towards him, and ſome Biſkoprick 
«gr Deanary for his recompence. About the time that 
this Agitation was in Scotland, and very little before 
this Covenant was tran{mitted, theſe Letters were pro- 
duced, and a charge againſt that Doctor,“ For betray- 
ce jng the truſt repoſed in him, and adhering to the 
“Enemy; and thereupon the poor Man was expelled 
the Aſſembly of Divines, both bis Livings (for he had 
two within a very ſmall diſtance of London) {equeſter'd; 
his Study of Books and Eſtate ſeiſed, and himſelf com- 
mitted to a Common Goal, where he continued to his 
death; which befel him the ſooner, through the ex- 
treme wants he underwent; ſo ſollicitous was that Pat- 
ty to remove any impediment that troubled them, and 
P4 implacable to any who were weary of their Jout- 
ney, though they had accompanied them very fat in 
their way. 

Tu rs freſh example the Aſſembly of Godly and Learned 
Divines, had before their Eyes when this Covenant W® 
ſent to them for their conſideration, and ſpeedy reſo- 
lution; and according to the haſte it required, that 
Clergy return'd within two days their full approbation 
of it; there having been but two Miniſters who made 
any pauſe or ſcruple of ir, and they again ſoon con- 
fefſing © They had receiv'd full ſatisfaction to the! 
« doubts in the Debate, and that they were fully con- 
e yinced of the Lawfulneſs, and Piety of it. Hains 
receiv'd ſo abſolute an approbation and concurrence, 


and the Battle of Newbury being in that time like 
over ( which clear'd and remov'd more doubts, oy 
the Aſſembly had done) it ſtuck very few hours Wi.» 
both Houſes; but being at once judged Convenient, 
and Lawful, the Lords and Commons, and their > * tht 
ſembly of Divines, met together at the Church, Wi", 


great ſolemnity to take it, on the five and — wo 
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day of September ; a double Holy-day, by the Earl of 
Eſfexs return to London, and this Religious Exerciſe. 

TxszRE, two or three of their Divines went up in- 
to the Pulpit ſucceſſively, not to Preach, but to Pray; 
others, according to their ſeveral Gifts, to make Ora- 
tions upon the work of the = They were by them 
told, © Thar this Oath was ſuch, and in the matter and 
« conſequence of it, of ſuch concernment, as it was 
« eruly worthy of them, Tea of thoſe Kingdoms, Tea 
« of 1 the Kingdoms of the World: That it could be 
no other, but the reſult and anſwer of ſuch Prayers 
« and Tears, of ſuch ſincerity and ſufferings, that three 
« Kingdoms ſhould be thus Born, or rather New Born 
«in a day: That they were entring upon a work of 
«he greateſt moment and concernment to themſelves, 
« and to their Poſterities after them, that ever was un- 
« Jerraken by any of them, or any of their Fore- fathers 
©hefore them. That it was a Duty of the firſt Com- 
« mandment, and therefore of the higheſt and nobleſt 
order and rank of Duties; therefore muſt come forth 
« attended with choiceſt Graces, Fear, Humility, and 
« jq the greateſt ſimplicity, and plainneſs of Spirit, and 
«reſpe&t of thoſe with whom they Covenanted. That 
«ir was to advance the Kingdom of Chriſt here upon 
Earth, and make Feruſalem once more the praiſe of 
«the whole Earth, notwithſtanding all the contradi- 
« tions of Men; with many ſuch high expreſſions, as 
can hardly be conceiv'd, without the view of the Re- 
cords, and Regiſtry that is kept of them. 

Ir will be here moſt neceſſary, that Poſterity may 
be inform'd of the rare concluſion, in which two Na- 
tions with ſuch wonderful unanimity, did agree, and 
which was calculated alſo for the Meridian of a third 
Kingdom (for Ireland is likewiſe comprehended in it) 
to inſert this League and Covenant in the preciſe terms 
in which it was reciv'd, and enter'd into; which was 
in theſe words, 


A Solemn League and Covenant for Reformation, and De- 
fence of Religion, the Honour and Happineſs of the King ; 
and the Peace and Safety of the three Kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, 


MWE Noblemen, Barons, Knights, Gentlemen, Ci- 
*tizens, Burgeſſes, Miniſters of the Goſpel, and Com- 
*mons of all Sorts in the Kingdom of England, Scot- 
*land, and Ireland, by the Providence of God living 
*under one King, and being of One Reform'd Reli- 
*pion, having before our Eyes the Glory of God, and 
*the advancement of the Kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the Honour and Happineſs of 
„the King's Majeſty, and his Poſterity, and the true 
publick Liberty, Safety, and Peace of the Kingdoms, 
*wherein every ones private condition is included; 
*and calling to mind the treacherous, and bloody 
Plots, Conſpiracies, Attempts, and Practices of the 
*Enemies of God, againſt the true Religion, and Pro- 
* fefſors thereof, in all places, eſpecially in theſe three 
Kingdoms, ever ſince the Reformation of Religion, 
and how much their Rage, Power, and Preſumption, 
are of late, and at this time, encreaſed and exerciſed 
*(whereof the deplorable Eſtate of the Church and 
"Kingdom of Ireland, the diſtreſſed Eſtate of the Church 
"and Kingdom of England, and the dangerous Eſtate 
"of the Church and Kingdom of Scotland, are preſent, 
and publick Teſtimonies) We have now at laſt (after 
other means of Supplication, Remonſtrance, Proteſta- 
. dons, and Sufferings) for the preſervation of our 
bs delves and our Religion from utter ruine and de- 
„ {truQion, according to the commendable practice of 
. theſe Kingdoms in former times, and the example of 
X God's People in other Nations, after mature delibe- 
. ation, reſolv'd, and determin d to enter into a mu- 
tua, and ſolemn League and Covenant, wherein We 
5 all Subſcribe, and each one of Us for himſelf, with 

our hands lifted up to the moſt high God, do ſwear, 


I. *TyHar We ſhall ſincerely, really, and con- 


4 ſtantly , through the grace of God, endeavour in our 
a \everal places and callings the preſervation of the 
Reform'd Religion in che Church of Scotland, in Do- 
crine, Worſhip, Diſcipline, and Government, againſt 


_—_ 


5 our Common Enemies; the Reformation of Religion 
in the Kingdoms of England, and Ireland, in Doctrine, 
Worſhip, Diſcipline, and Government, according to 
the Word of God, and the example of the beſt Re- 
*form'd Churches; and We ſhall endeavour to bring 
*the Churches of God in the three Kingdoms, to the 
* neareſt Conjunction and Uniformity in Religion, Con- 
feſſion of Faith, Form of Church Government, Di- 
n rectory for Worſhip, and Catechiſing; that we, and 
our Poſterity after Us, may as Brethren, live in faith 
*and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the 
*midſt of Us. 

2. THAT We ſhall, in like manner, without re- 
*{pe& of Perſons, endeavour the extirpation of Popery, 
Prelacy (that is Church Government by Arch-Biſhops, 
** Biſhops, their Chancellors, and Commiſlaries, Deans, 
* Deans and Chapters, Arch-Deacons, and all other Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Officers depending on that Hierarchy ) Su- 
perſtition, Hereſy, Schiſm, Prophancſs, and whatſo- 
*ever ſhall be found to be contraryto ſound Doctrine, 
*and the power of Godlineſs, leſt We partake in other 
**Men's Sins, and thereby be in danger to receive of 
Their Plagues; and that the Lord may be One, and 
*his Name One in the three Kingdoms. 

3- Ws ſhall, with the ſame ſincerity, reality, and 
**conſtancy, in our ſeveral Vocations, endeavour with 
our Eſtates, and Lives, mutually to preſerve the Rights 
*and Privileges of the Parliaments, and the Liberties 
*of the Kingdoms, and to preſerve, and defend the 
King's Majeſty's Perſon, and Authority, in the pre- 
ſervation and defence of the true Religion, and Li- 
*bertics of the Kingdoms; that the World may bear 
„Witneſs, with our Conſciences, of our Loyalty; and 
*that we have no thoughts or intentions to diminiſh 
*his Majelty's juſt power and greatneſs. 

4. Wr ſhall alfo, with all faithfulneſs, endeavour 
te the diſcovery of all ſuch as have been, or ſhall be In- 
*cendiaries, Malignants, or evil Inſtruments, by hin- 


*dering the Reformation of Religion, dividing the | 


*King from his People, or one of the Kingdoms from 
* another, or making any Factions or Parties among 
te tlie People, contrary to this League and Covenant; 
*that they may be brought to publick Trial, and re- 
*ceive condign puniſhment, as the degree of their Of- 
* fences ſhall require or deſerve; or the ſupreme Ju- 
te dicatories of both Kingdoms reſpectively, or others 
ce having power from them for that effect, ſhall judge 
* convenient. 

5. *AND whereas the happineſs of a bleſſed Peace 
cc between theſe Kingdoms, denied in former times to 
te our Progenitors, is by the good Providence of God 
ce granted unto Us, and hath been lately concluded and 
*{ettled by both Parliaments, we ſhall, each one of Us, 
ce according to our places and intereſt, endeavour, that 
ce they may remain conjoyn'd in a firm Peace and U- 
*nion to all Poſterity, and that age may be done 
© upon the wilful Oppoſers thereof, in manner expreſſed 
ce jn the precedent Articles. 

6. W ſhall alſo, according to our places and cal- 
ce lings, in this Common Cauſe of Religion, Liberty, 
«© 1nd Peace of the Kingdoms, aſſiſt and defend all 
« thoſe that enter into this League and Covenant, in 
«the maintaining and purſuing thereof; and ſhall not 
cc ſuffer our ſelves directly or indirectly, by whatſoever 
« combination, perſwaſion, or terror, to be divided, 
« 1nd withdrawn from this bleſſed Union and Con- 
junction, whether to make defection to the contrary 
ec part, or to give our ſelves to a deteſtable Indifference 
« of Neutrality in this cauſe, which ſo much con- 
«cerneth the Glory of God, the Good of the King- 
« 4oms, and the Honour of the King; but ſhall, all the 
« days of our lives, zealouſly and conſtantly continue 
« therein, againſt all oppoſition, and Pee the ſame 
« according to our power, againſt all Letts and Impe- 
ce {iments whatſoever. And what We are not able our 
«ſelves to ſuppreſs, or overcome, We ſhall reveal, and 


La) 


ec make known, that it may be timely prevented or re- 


cc mov d; all which We ſhall do as in the ſight of God. 

«A yp becauſe theſe Kingdoms are guilty of many 
« Sins, and Provocations againſt God, and his Son Jeſus 
« Chriſt, as is too manifeſt by our preſent diſtreſſes 
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The Hiſtory of the 


Rebellion, &c. 


The Cove- 
nant order'd 
10 be taken 
by others, 
eſpecially by 
the City, 


te and dangers, the fruits thereof; We profeſs and de- 


«cJare, before God and the World, our unfeigned de- 
tc ſire to be humbled for our on Sins, and for the Sins 
« of theſe Kingdoms; eſpecially, that We have not, 
« 25 we ought, valued the ineſtimable benefit of the 
«Goſpel, that We have not labour'd for the purity, 
«and power thereof; and that We have not endea- 
cc your d to receive Chriſt in our hearts, nor to Walk 
« worthy of him in our lives, which are the cauſes of 
« gther Sins and Tranſgreſſions ſo much abounding 
« amongſt Us: And our true, and unfeigned purpoſe, 
cc deſire and endeavour for our ſelves, and all others 
* under our power and charge, both in publick and in 
© private, in all duties We owe to God and Man, to 
ea mend our lives, and each one to go before another 
e ja the example of a real Reformation; that the Lord 
e may turn away his wrath and heavy indignation, and 
* eſtabliſh thele Churches and Kingdoms in Truth and 
«Peace. And this Covenant We make in the pre- 
* {ence of Almighty God, the ſearcher of all hearts, 
«with a true Intention to perform the ſame, as we ſhall 
« Anſwer at that great day, when the Secrets of all 
< hearts ſhall be diſclos d; moſt humbly beſeeching the 
*Lord, to ſtrengthen Us by his holy Spirit, for this 
*end; and to bleſs our deſires, and proceedings, with 
te ſach ſucceſs, as may be a deliverance and ſafety to 
«his People, and encouragement to other Chriſtian 
« Churches, groaning under, or in danger of, the Yoke 
«of Anti-Chriſtian Tyranny, to joyn in the ſame, or 
« like Aſſociation and Covenant, to the Glory of God, 
*the Enlargement of the Kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, and 
the Peace, and Tranquility of Chriſtian Kingdoms 
* and Common-wealths. 

Ass oO as this ſolemnity was over, which was con- 
cluded by M Henderſon Fs ſole Eccleſiaſtical Com- 
miſſioner from the Kingdom of Scotland) who magni- 
fed what they had done, and aſſured them © Of great 
* ſucceſs after it, by the experience of that Nation, 
«who, from their Union in their firſt Covenant, found 
te nothing hard they propoſed to themſelves; and told 
them, © That were that Covenant now painted apo 
© the Wall within the Pope's Palace, it would doubtleſs 
te put him into Belſhazzar's quaking condition; the 
Speaker and Commons (having firſt {et their hands to 
the Covenant, after they had taken it) return'd to their 
Houle, and obſerving, that many of their Members 
were that day abſent, the cauſe whereof was eaſy to be 
gueſſed; they order'd, © That, as ſoon as they came 
te j nto the Houſe, the Covenant ſhould be 3 to 
them, and whoſoever refus'd to take ir, ſhould be 
te proceeded againſt as a diſaffected Perſon, in ſuch 
cc manner as the Houſe ſhall think fit. 

Tux farther made a ſpecial Order, That all the 
© Miniſters of Pariſh Churches within London, and Weſt- 
**minſter, the Suburbs, and the whole line of Commu- 
ce nication, ſhould read and explain the Covenant to 
«their ſeveral Congregations, and ſtir them up, the 
te next Faſt- day, to the cheerful taking of it: and par- 
ce ticular care was taken, that all the Students of the 
© Inns of Court ſhould be perſwaded to receive it. But 
over and above theſe general directions, there was a 
particular ceremony, and application to recommend 
this Covenant to the City, and Corporation of London, 
and another uſe to be made of it. The Covenant was 
not only to bring, but to keep Men together; and the 
taking it had only inclin'd the Scots to march to their 
Aſſiſtance ; they were to have one hundred thouſand 

ounds advanced to them, and paid at Edenborough , 
D466 they could ſtir; and how to advance this great 
Sum, was not caly to reſolve. All their Ordinances 
for levying of Money were expir'd ; their Iſſues and 
Disburſments ſo vaſt, that no income was ſufficient ; 
their Exchequer was exhauſted, and even their Publick 
Faith Bankrupt : ſuch Anticipations upon all kind of 
receipts, for Monies borrowed, and already ſpent, that 
they had no Capitol for future Security. 

Tu x Judicature of the Houſe of Peers (though their 
Number was but ten, for there was no more at the 
Sentence of Juſtice Berkley) had helped them all they 
could. Juſtice Berkley, who had been committed by 
them to the Tower, ſhortly after the beginning of the 


the beginning of the War, permitted to fit as ſole Judge 
in the King's Bench, one whole Term, was now brought 
to Judgment, and by their Lordſhips fined the Sum of 
twenty thouſand pounds, and mers incapable of an 
place of Judicature; and upon abatement of half, and 
his Liberty, he paid the other ten thouſand pounds to- 
gether, to thoſe Perſons they appointed to receive it; 
which, ſince all tines are due to the King alone, and 
cannot be diſpoſed but by him, many thought a greater 
crime than chat for which he was ſentenced. Baron 
Trevor, who was fined for the ſame Offence, and (uf. 
fer'd ſtill ro continue the ſame Office, in which he had 
committed his miſdemeanour, yielded them as much 
more. But theſe 12 ſums were diſpoſed before they 
were receiy d, and were but {mall drops to quench the 
great drought they ſuitain'd : fo that the reputation 
and ſecurity of this Covenant, was, amongſt other Uſes 
to bring in money too. 

T o that purpoſe, a Committee of Lords and Com- 
mons, with {ome of their Dirines of the Aſſembl y, Was 
ſent to the Guild-Hall, where the Mayor had called 
a Common Council for their reception, to recommend 
to them, The wonderful advantage and ſtrength their 
Party ſhould gain by taking, and being united in 
this Covenant, and the deſperate condition they were 
*like to be in without it: If the Scots came not to 
their Aſſiſtance, which, without this obligation, they 
could not do, they were in danger to be overwhelm'd 
*by the Enemy; or at leaſt to make adiſadyantagcous 
*and diſhonourable Peace with them ; which yet they 
*could not tell how it would be obſerv'd and kept. 
On the other hand, by this famous acceſſion of ſtrength 
*of a whole Nation, they ſhould undoubtedly be able 
te to maſter the War, and to make thoſe who had been 
te the Cauſers of it, defray the Charge; and ſo all the 
te Publick debts being diſcharged out of the Eſtates of 
* Delinquents and Malignants, the Kingdom would not 
ce be at all impoveriſhed, and the Peace, which ſhould 
c hereafter be made with the King, would be ſure to 
te be inviolably obſerv d by the ſtrength of this Union; 
*and therefore that it could not be purchaſed at too 
dear a rate. | 

Ir was, they faid, © Neither Covetouſneſs, not 
ce Want of Affection, and Zeal to their Relief, that the 
* Scots, who took Their Cauſe to heart as their own, 
*defired an Advance of Money before they drew their 
Army into England, but pure Neceſſity, and the Po- 
*yerty of that Kingdom, already exhauſted by their 
e late expeditions, and keeping their Soldiers together 
« for the good of This. And if there had been Money 
*enough in that Country to have been procured upon 
*the publick Stock and Revenue, or the Mortgage 
*of private Eſtates, to which all Men were forward 
ce for the Publick Good, their Love to their Brethren 
© here was ſuch, that they would neither have asked, 
*nor receiv d Money for their Aſſiſtance, after it had 
*proved effectual; much leſs, before the yielding it- 
“For Evidence of which frank and Brotherly Incli- 
*nation, they freely offer'd the Engagement of their 
* own Eſtates, for the repayment of the Money that 
* ſhould be advanc'd : which was the firſt time, that 
ever Land in Scotland had been offer'd for ſecurity 
Money borrowed in the City of London. In the end, 
they very devoutly extolled the Covenant, magnified 
the Scotiſh Nation, with all imaginable Attributes 
Eſteem and Reverence, A Nation that had engage! 
eit ſelf to God in a higher way, in a more extraordi, 
*nary way, than any Nation this day upon the face 0 
te the Earth had done; a Nation, that had reform d 
ce their lives for fo ſmall a time, more than ever any 
ce People, that they knew of, in the world had done; 
ea Nation, that God had honour'd by giving as glo- 
*©rious Succeſs unto, as ever he did unto any: àn 
very earneſtly deſired the Loan of a hundred rhoaſan 
Pounds. The Rhetorick and the Zeal prevailed; à 
hundred thouſand pounds was promiſed, and ſhortly 
provided, and ſent to Edenborough ; and the Aſſurance 
of the Scots coming ſo full, that they were looked upon 
as Maſters of New-Caſtle already. With ſuch an ala” 
crity all theſe things were tranſacted. 
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Tx ar Violent Party in the Parliament, which ne- 
ver intended any Peace with the King, and had more 
deſperate Mutations in their purpoſes, than they a- 


261 


that they were very well diſpoſed to be Spectators of 
what was done in England, without engaging themſelves 
in the Quarrel ; and though there were ſome power- 


f ſum, that no Man could make a gueſs of what he in- | and that ſuch a meeting would frighten the Peo- 
| tended, He was of a Temper not to be moved, and | ple, and encreaſe the Number in Parliament, and 
j of rare diſimulation, and could comply when it was | © make many reſort to them for their directions. He 
1 not ſeaſonable to contradict, without lobes ground | ©likewiſe ſaid, He had changed his former opinion, 
d by the condeſcenſion; and if he were not ſuperior to | ©concerning their own being abſent at that time of 
I  Hambden, he was inferior to no other Man, in | © the meeting of the Parliament, ſince their meer ab- 
of all myſterious Artifices, There need no more be ſaid | *ſence would not be diſcountenance enough, and that { 
4 of his Ability, than that he was choſen to couzen, and | © they who fat, would carry the Reputation of a Par- | 
i deceive a whole Nation which was thought to excel | ©liament, and the ay would be guided by them, if | 
bo in craft and cunning : which he did with notable pre- | © there were nothing but their abſence to work upon 
N Suaney and dexterity, and prevailed with a People, that “ their inclinations, and affections. + | 
4 could not otherwiſe 2: prevailed upon, than by advan- H x propoſed therefore to them, © That they would 10 
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vou d, even amongſt thoſe who concurr'd with them 
in all they deſired, did not think themſelves ſecure in 
che Affection of the People, nor in thoſe who had the 
»reareſt Truſt in their Affairs. ae had ſeen the 
great Changes in the Houſes, in the City, and in the 
Country, upon their late ill Succeſſes, the Defeat of 
Maler, and the loſs of Briſtol; and though the Earl of 
Eſſex ſtill adhered to them, yet they ſaw he was not 

leaſed, nor favoured one of thoſe Men upon whom 
they molt depended; but, on the contrary, all who 
were countenanced by Him, or in His confidenee, were 
Men of ſuch Principles as they liked not, or who de- 
Gred no other Alterations, in the Court or Goyern- 
ment, but only of the Perſons who Acted in it: there- 
fore they had taken an opportunity, in the greateſt de- 
jection of Spirit, and when they looked * them- 
{elves as near ſwallow'd up by the King's Power, to 
more That they might ſend into Scotland to their 
« Brethren there, to joyn with them, and to affiſt them 
« with an Army, that they might by ſuch a Conjunction, 
«have a ſupport, to make them ſo conſiderable, as to 
«ho Treated with, and to receive Conditions which 
« might preſerve them from ruin: which Propoſition, 
being for ſo Common an Intereſt and Benefit, had re- 
ceiv d a General concurrence ; and fo that Committee 
of both Houſes had been ſent into Scotland, to put 
them in mind © Of their joynt concernment, and how 


L jmpoſſible it would be, for the Scots long to enjoy 


«the great Conceſſions they had obtain'd from the 
«King, when the Parliament of England, by whoſe 
« Friendſhip, Power, and Authority they had obtain'd 
« them, ſhould be oppreſſed, and forced to yield to ſuch 


« Conditions, for their particular preſervations, as the 


K ing would think fit to give them. But they were 


not a little ſtartled, when they found this Meſſage had 
obliged them to a preſent expence of a hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, before there was any viſible Relief given 
them; and ſaw themſelves involv'd in new obligations 
of Guilt, and to purpoſes they really never intended. 

Tag hath been ſcarce any thing more won- 
derful throughout the Progreſs of theſe Diſtractions, 
than that this Covenant did with ſuch extraordinary 
expedition, paſs the two Houſes, when all the Lead- 
ing Perſons in thoſe Councils, were at rhe fame time 
known to be as great Enemies to Presbytery (the Eſta- 
bliſhment whereof was the main end of this Covenant) 
as they were to the King or the Church. And He 
who contributed moſt to it, and, in truth, was the 
Principal Contriver of it, and the Man by whom the 
Committee in Scotland was entirely, and ſtupidly go- 
vern'd, S* Harry Vane the Younger, was not afterwards 
more known to abhor the Covenant, and the Presby- 
terians, than he was at that very time known to do, 
and * at em then, as much as ever he did after- 
wards. 

He was indeed a Man of Extraordinary Parts, a 
pleaſant Wit, a great Underſtanding, which pierced 
into, and diſcern'd the purpoſes of other Men with 
wonderful Sagacity, whilf he had himſelf vultum clau- 


cing their Idol Presbytery, to facrifice their Peace, 
cheir Intereſt, and their Faith, to the erecting a Power 


ful Men amonglt them, whoſe Guilt would not ſuffer 
them to believe that they could be otherwiſe ſecure 

than by the King's want of Power to call them to 
Jultice, yet their Number was not thought ſo great, as 
to be able to corrupt the People into a bare-faced Act 
of Rebellion: nor had they any ſuch face of Autho- 
rity, as to invite them to it. Without a Parliament 

they could not propoſe it ; the King had abſolutely 
refuſed to call a Parliament, and it was yet above a 
year to come, before a Parliament could be Aflembled 


| without the King's Conſent; and in that time, the 


King might have the better of his Enemies. However, 
the Commiſſioners of the Parliament had not been long 
at Edenborough, before they prevailed with the Council 
tocall a Parliament; which Duke Hamilton, and others, 
who pretended great devotion to the King, and were 
of the Council, had promiſed the King to oppoſe, and 
ſaid, They were powerful enough to prevent it. 
When it came to the point, Duke Hamilton, being, one 
way or other, perſwaded himſelf, perſwaded others, 
That the abſolute refuſal ro ſuffer a Parliament to be 
**called, would no quiet the Debate, nor ſecure the 
King, but more inflame thoſe who deſir'd it; who 
*would take ſome other time, when many of them 
ho oppoſed it ſhould be abſent, to propoſe it; and 
ſo would carry it: and that therefore they were bet- 
ter be abſent at firſt, whereby the others might, 
without oppoſition, ſend out their Summons for a 
© Parliament to Aſſemble, at the day they thought fit; 
*and that, as they who would ſerve the King would 
*not be there, ſo they ſhould prevail with as man 
* others as they could, not to be there likewiſe; where- 
” Dy the number which appear'd, would be fo incon- 
© {1derable, that they would not dare to fit, but per- 
te fectly diſperſe; and this diſappointment would for 
*ever quaſh that deſign, and 8 thoſe who adviſed 
” * — to the People; as Men who defir'd ille- 
te gally to engage the Nation in unjuſtifiable ways, to 
«diſturb the Publick Peace. 


A S v MMONS was accordingly ſent Out to call 2 4 Parlia- 
ment Sum- 


Parliament, to meet at a day appointed; before which 
time, thoſe of the Nobility and Gentry, who did really 


Hamilton ( whoſe advice and orders, the King himſelf 
had required them to obſerve; unhappily ſtill believing 
him to be faithful) ro know what they ſhould do: 
many. of the principal of them declaring their opinions 
to him, © That they ſhould take an opportunity to 
© meet together, and bring their Friends with them, 
e whereby they might make a good Body of Horſe, and 
« ſo, with their, Arms in their hands, they would de- 
ce clare againſt the Legality of that Parliament, and the 
© meeting in it: and named a fit opportunity to him 
for ſuch a meeting at the Funeral of a Lady, which was 
to be within ſome days, when, according to the cuſtom 
of that People, great Numbers of Perſons of Quality 
uſe to Aſſemble, to do Honour to the dead in the laſt 
obſequies. He told them, © He believ'd, it muſt come 
< ſhortly to that remedy, but conceiv'd it not yet time, 


« all reſolve to be preſent, and take their places; and 
cc that, when the Houſe ſhould be fat, and any Man 


| aud Authority, that reſoly'd to perſecute Presbyte ce ſhould ſtand up to propoſe the taking any buſineſs in- 
if tO an Extiepation ; and, in 8 of time, NY — to conſideration, He [the Duke] would firſt make his 
on brought their purpoſe to pals. « Proteſtation againſt proceeding in ſo illegal a Con- 
* Tu Nation of Scotland, in general, had been ſo | © vention, and then they ſhould all make the ſame Pro- 

fully fatisfied in all that they could pretend to deſire, | © teſtation; and he did hope, that the Number of the 


ce pro- 
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deſire to ſerve the King, applied themſelyes to Duke #»Scotland. 
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« proteſtors would be great enough to diſſolve the 


e meeting; and thus they ſhould put the belt end to the 
«matter that could be deſir d: but if it ſhould ſuc- 
«ceed otherwiſe, then would be the time to withdraw 
« and put themiclves in Arms; towards which he 
« would make the belt preparation he could; and de- 
« {rd Them to do the like. The Earl of Kinoul, and 
ſome others, made exception againſt this Expedient, 
and preſſed the former mecting at the Funeral, till the 
Duke told them, © The King liked the other way bet- 
«ter, and pulled a Letter out of his Pocket, which 
he had recciv'd from his Majeſty, and read them ſo 
much of it, as contain'd his Approbation, © That they 
« ſhould meet in the Parliament ; in which determina- 
tion they could not but acquieſce, though they thought 
at the fame time, that his Majeſty was betray'd. 

Tur Parliament met at the day; and Duke Hamil- 
ion, according to his promiſe, took an opportunity to 
ſay ſomewhat that ſeem'd to imply a Proteſtation 
againſt the meeting; upon which, many of the Lords, 
who had been always molt engaged againſt the King, 
were very warm; and demanded, © That he ſhould 
declare himiclf clearly, whether he did Proteſt againſt 
the Parliament; whercupon his Brother the Earl of 
Lanrich, who was Secretary of State to the King, ſtood 
up, and ſaid,“ That he hoped, that Noble Lord's Af- 
« fection to his Country was better known, than that 
*any Man could imagine he would Proteſt againſt the 
« Parlizment of the Kingdom; and then the Duke ex- 
« plain'd, and excuſed himſelf; and faid, © He meant 
te no ſuch thing: and ſo they declar'd, * That they 
«would Treat with the Commiſſioners, who were ſent 
«from the Parliament of England; and appointed Com- 
miſſioners for that purpole. 

So us are of opinion, that, even at this time, they 
did not intend to engage in the War againſt the King; 
bur thar, as a few Men cozen'd the Parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, by perſwading them, © That they deſir d only 
« Safe Peace, till, by multiplication of Indignities, 
they made it impoſſible to make a Peace that would ap- 
pear ſafe; ſo there was as ſmall a Number in Scotland, 
that overreach'd the Parliament there, by perſwading, 
That they never intended to do any thing againſt the 
«King, but that it would be too ingrateful a thing, 
and render them very odious to the whole Engliſh 
“Nation, if, after they had receiv'd ſo many obliga- 
cc t jons from the Parliament there, to whoſe Protection 
e they ow d their Religion, and all that they enjoy'd, 
«they ſhould refuſe fo much as to treat with them, and 
to aſſiſt them, by their interpoſition, to procure a 
* good Peace for them with the King; which would 
ebe a great Honour to them; and would be as great 
ee an obligation to his Majeſty, as to the Parliament. 
That this was all that was in their thoughts; and that 
they would avoid any Engagement in a War, not by 
rejecting the Propoſition, but 7 making ſuch De- 
mands, as they knew well would never be accepted 
by the Parliament at Weſtminſter. Thereupon they 
told the Commiſſioners from that Parliament, That 
ce jt would be impoſſible to engage their Nation in a 
" cer concurrence with them, againſt the King, but 
«by the Influence and Authority of their Kirk; and 
*that it would be as impoſſible to procure the Con- 
{ent of their Kirk, except by making it evident to 
*them, that the Government of the Church in Eng- 
tc and, ſhould be reduced tothe ſame model with Theirs 
* in Scotland; and that Epiſcopacy ſhould be totally ex- 
te tirpated; and that Deans and Chapters, ſhould be 
© utterly aboliſh'd ; without which, they ſaid, © They 
*could never think their own Government ſecurely 
cc eſtabliſh'd; but if ſuch a promiſe might be ſolemn- 
*ly made, their Kirk would be throughly engaged, 
*and the Nation, to a Man, would enter into the 
© Quarrel. | 

SIR Harry Vane was not ſurpriſed with the Propo- 
ſition, which he had long "Bo and came reſolv'd 
to pay their own price for their Friendſhip, There- 
upon, as hath been already ſaid, the Covenant was 
prepared, and other Propofitions made for the preſent 
furniſhing a great Sum of Money, to enable them to 
begin their Levies; and many other extravagant Con- 


— 
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ditions propoſed on the Scots part, for the pa 

of the . and other vaſt Ke that ag 40 
not believe the Commiſſioners would yield, or that the 
Parliament would perform, if they were yielded unto 
Nothing of Money, or Honour, made an delay; and 
they came provided with ſome Letters o Credit, that 
as little time might be loſt as was poſſible, in makin 

all neceſſary 2 arations. The Covenant was the 
matter of Di 2 they knowing well, that man 

of their greateſt Friends, both in the Parliament, and 
the Army, had not any mind to change the Govern. 
ment of the Church; to which the People of England 
were not generally diſaffected. 

S1R Harry Vane therefore (who equally hated Epil 
copacy and Presbytery, ſave that * wiſh'd the one 
Aboliſh'd with ſuch impatience, believing it much e. 
ſier to keep the other from being Eſtabliſh'd, What. 
ever they promiſed, than to be rid of that which wa; 
ſettled in the Kingdom) carefully confider'd the Core. 
nant, and after he had alter d, and changed many ex- 
erper in it, and made them doubtful enough to 

ear many interpretations, he, and his fellow Com- 
miſſioners, ſign d the whole Treaty; whereby it was 
provided, That the Covenant ſhould be taken 15 
throughout all his Majeſty's Dominions; that 2 
Committee of the Scots ſhould always fit with the — 
*Cloſe Committee at Weſtminſter for the carrying on 
* of the War with equal Authority; that there ſhould 
* be no Treaty of Peace with the King, without the 
* joynt Conſent of the Parliaments of both Kingdoms; 
and many other parciculars, very derogatory to the 
Honour of the Engliſh Nation; and with all poſſible 
expedition ſent it to the Cloſe Committee at Weſtniz- 
ſter; in the time of their Conſternation, and before the 
Relief of Gloceſter; which tranſmitted ir preſently 
back to them, allow'd and confirm'd. 

AN p thereupon the Parliament at Edenborough, re- him 
{oly'd to raiſe a great Army, and to Invade England; . 
and their old General Le/ley, who had ſo ſolemnly tt. 
promiſed the King, not — Never to bear Arms 
*againſt him, but to ſerve him, let the Cauſe be what 
eit would, without any heſitation undertook the Com- 
mand of it, All this time, Duke Hamilton look'd on, 
and ſometimes ſate with them; and when the firſt Pro- 
clamation was prepared, in the King's Name, for a 
General Rendezyous of all Men, from ſuch an Age to 
ſuch an Age, at ſuch a time and place, that ſo their 
Army might be preſently form'd, the Earl of Lamick 
pur the King's Signet, with the keeping whereof he 
was truſted, to the faid Proclamation: and all this 
being done, both the Brothers left Scotland, to give the 
King and Account at Oxford of all the Procecdings: 
Many of the Nobility of that Kingdom, who did 
heartily wiſh well to the King, being gone from thence, 
after the firſt days mecting of their Parliament (when 
the Duke had broken his promiſe to them) and in- 
form d his Majeſty at large of that which they thought 
foul Infidelity, 

Tu Diſcompoſures, Jealouſics, and Diſguſts, which 2% 
reign d at Oxford, produced great Inconveniencies; and 5% 
as, many times, Men in a Scuffle loſe their Weapons, ou 
and light upon thoſe which belonged to their Adver- 
ſaries, who again Arm themſelves with thoſe which be- 
longed to the others, ſuch, one would have thought, 
had been the Fortune of the King's Army in the En- 
counters with the Enemies: for thoſe under the Kings 
Commanders grew inſenfibly into all the Licenſe, Dil. 
order, and Impiety, with which they had reproach 
the Rebels; and They, into great Diſcipline, Dili 
gence, and Sobriety; which begot Courage and Relſo- 
lution in them, and notable dexterity in Atchievements 
and Enterprizes. Inſomuch as one fide ſeem d to 
Fight for Monarchy, with the Weapons of Confufi00, 
and the other to deſtroy the King and Government, 
with all the Principles and Regularity of Monarchy. 

IN the beginning of the Troubles, the K ing had we- 
ry prudently refoly'd with himſelf to confer no Ho- 
nours, or beſtow any Offices or Preferments upon an 
till the end and concluſion of the Service; and if that 
Reſolution had continued, He would have found muc 
caſe by ir, and his Service great Advantage. The Ne 
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ceſſity and Exigents of the War, ſhortly after, made 
ſome breach into this ſeaſonable Reſolution, and, for 
ready Money to carry on the War, his 222 was 
compelled, againſt his Nature, to diſpenſe ſome Fa- 
Fours, which he would not willingly have ſuffer d to 
be purchaſed, but by Vertue and high Merit. Then 
all Men thought Money and Mony-worth to be all 
one; and that whoſoever, by his Service, had deſerv'd 
a Reward of Money, had deſerv'd any thing that might 
de had for Money. And when it was apparent, that 
the War was like to prove a buſineſs of time, it was 
thought unreaſonable, that the King ſhould not con- 
fer Rewards on Some, which he was able to do, becauſe | 
he could not do it on All, which was confeſſedly out 
of his Power. And fo, by importunity, and upon the 
Title of old Promiſes, and ſome convenicncies of his 
Service, he beitow'd Honours upon ſome Principal 
Officers of his Army, and Offices upon others; to 
which, though in the particulars, no juſt exceptions 
could be taken, yet many were angry to fee ſome Pre- 
forr'd, and not ſo much extolling their own Merit and 
Service, as making it equal to thoſe whom they ſaw 
adranced, every Man thought himſelf neglected and 
lighted, in that another was better eſteem d. | 

Axp this Poyſon of Envy wrought upon many Na- 
tures, which had skill enough not to confeſs it: The 
Soldiers, albeit they were emulous amonglt themſelves, 
and very unſatisfied with one another (there being un- 
happy Animoſities amonglt the Principal Officers) yet 
they were too well united, and reconciled againſt any 
other Body of Men; and thinking the King's Crown 
depended wholly on the Fortune of Their Swords, be- 
lier d no other Perſons to be conſiderable, and no 
Councils fit to be conſulted with, but the Martial; and 
thence proceeded a fatal diſreſpect and irreverence to 
the Council of State, to which, by the wholeſome Con- 
ſtitution of the Kingdom, the Militia, Garriſons, and 
all Martial Power is purely, and naturally Subordinate; 
and by the Authority, and Prudence whereof, Provi- 
ſion could be only reaſonably expected, for the counte- 
nance and ſupport of the Army. 

Taz General, and Prince Rupert, were both Stran- 
gers to the Government and Cultom of the Kingdom, 
and utterly unacquainted with the Nobility, and the 
King's Miniſters, or with their Rights: and the Prin- 
ces Heart was ſo wholly ſet upon Actions of War, 
that he not only neglected, but too much contemn'd 
the peaceable and civil Arts, which were moſt neceſ- 
fary even ro the carrying on of the other. And cer- 
tainly, ſomewhat like that which Plutarch ſays of the 
Roman Auguries, That O&aviu loſt his Life truſting 
*to them, and that Marius proſper'd the better, be- 
*cauſe he did not altogether Jelpiſe them, may be 
ſaid of Popularity: though he that too immoderately, 
and importunately affects it (which was the caſe of the 
Earl of Eſſex) will hardly continue innocent ; yet he 
who too affe&edly leſpiſes, or neglects what is faid of 
him, or what is generally thought of Perſons, or 
Things, and too Stoically contemns the AﬀeRions of 
Men, even of Vulgar (be his other Abilities and Virtues 
as great as can be imagin'd) will, in ſome conjuncture 
of time, find himſelf very unfortunate. And it may 

, better reaſon cannot be aſſign d for the misfor- 
tunes that hopeful young Prince (who had great parts of 
Mind, as well as Vigour of Body, and an incomparable 
Perſonal Courage) underwent, and the Kingdom 
thereby, than that unpoliſh'd roughneſs of his Nature ; 
which render'd him leſs patient to hear, and conſe- 
erg leſs skilful to judge of thoſe things, which 

ould have guided him in the diſcharge of his impor- 
tant Truſt: and making an unskilful judgment of the 
unuſefulneſs of the Councils, by his obſervation of the 
infirmities and weakneſs of ſome particular Councel- 
lors, he grew to a full diſeſteem of the Acts of that 
Board; which muſt ever be reſpected, as long as the Re- 
gal Power is exerciſed in England. 

1 cannort but, on this occaſion, continue this 

greſhon thus much farther, to obſerve, that they who 
avoid publick Debates in Council, or think them of no 
moment, upon undervaluing the Perſons of ſome 


Counſellors, and from the particular infirmities of the 


| in his Affairs, there were ſome, who from private, 


Men, the heavineſs of this Man, the levity of another, 
the weakneſs and ſimplicity of a third, conclude, that 
the advice and opinions of Many are not requiſite to 
any great deſign, are exceedingly deceiv'd; and will 
perniciouſly deceive others who are milled by thoſe 
concluſions. For it is in Wiſdom, as it is in Beauty 
a Face that, being taken in pieces, affords ſcarce one 
exact feature, an Eye, or a Noſe, or a Tooth, or a Brow 
or a Mouth, againſt which a viſible juſt exception may 
not be taken, yet altogether, by a gracefulneſs and 
vivacity in the whole, may conſtitute an excellent 
Beauty, and be more charming than another, whoſe 
Symmetry is more faultleſs ; ſo there are many Men 
who in one particular Argument, may be unskilful in 
another affected, who may ſeem to have ſome Levity 
and Vanity, or Formality, in ordinary and curſory 
Converſation (a very crooked Rule to meaſure any 
Man's Abilities, as giving a better meaſure of the Hu- 
mour, than of the Underſtanding) and yet in form'd 
Counſels, Deliberations, and Tranſactions, are Men of 
great Inſight, and Wiſdom, and from whom excellent 
Aſſiſtance may be contributed. 

No Queſtion, all great Enterpriſes, and Deſigns, 
that are to be executed, have many Parts, even in the 
projection, fit for the Survey and Biſquiſition of ſeve- 
ral Faculties and Abilities, equally for the deciſion of 
ſharper, and more phlegmatick Underſtandings. And 
we often hear, in Debates of great Moment, Ani- 
madverſions of more weight, and conſequence, from 
thoſe whoſe ordinary Converſation may not be ſo de- 
lightful, than from Men of more ſublime Parts. Cer- 
tainly Solomon well underſtood himſelf, when he ſaid, 
In the multitude of Counſellors there is ſafety. And though 
it be confeſs d, that reaſon would be better diſcover'd, 
and ſtated, and right concluſions eaſier made by a 
few, than by a greater number, yet when the Execu- 
tion depends on many, and the general interpretation 
ſo much depends on the Succeſs, and the Succeſs on 
the Interpretation, We ſee. thoſe Counſels uſually 
molt proſperous, whereof the Conſiderations, and De- 
liberations, have been meaſured by that Standard 
which is moſt publickly acknowledg'd, and receiv'd. 
He has had but ſmall Experience in the managing Af- 
fairs, who is not able experimentally to name to him- 
ſelf, ſome very good and uſeful concluſions, which 
have therefore only miſcarried, becauſe they were not 
communicated to thoſe, who thought they had reaſon 
to believe. themſelves competent parties to the Secrer. 
There was feldom ever yet that publick-heartedneſs 
ſunk into the breaſts of Men, as to be long willing 
to be left out in thoſe tranſactions, to the privacy 
whereof they had a right. And therefore Men have been 
often willing enough, any ſingle Advice ſhould miſcar- 
ry, of whatſoever general Concernment, rather than 
contribute to the fame of ſome One man, who has 
thought Their Approbation not worth the providing 
for. And though the Advantage of ſecrecy and diſ- 
patch, ſeems to favour a ſmall Number of Counſellors, 
yet (except in ſome few cafes, which in their own Na- 
ture are to be both conſulted, and acted together, and 
the full Execution whereof may be by a fe) I am not 
ſure that the inconveniency will be greater by the ne- 
ceſſary delays, occaſion d by the Number, or even by 
ſuch a diſcovery, as may be ſuppoſed to proceed from 
the Levity of any of them, than by wanting the Appro- 
bation, and Concurrence of thoſe, who will unavoid- 
ably know it ſoon enough to add to, or take from the 
Succeſs, at lcaſt the Reputation, of any publick buſi- 
neſs. Much of the Negligence, and Diſreſpect to- 
wards the Civil Councils, proceeded, from t ele un. 
happy Cauſes. For as all Corporations, Tribes, and 
Fraternities, ſuffer moſt by the Malignity of ſome of 
their own Members; ſo the Jealouſy and Indiſpoſition 
of ſome Counſellors, contributed much to the diſre- 
gard which fell upon the Order; and in them, upon 
the King. 

Au oss thoſe who were next the King's Truſt, 
and to whom he communicated rhe greateſt Secrets 


though very good, conditions of life, without ſuch an 
application to Court as uſually uſhered in thoſe pro- 
22222 motions, 
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motions, were aſcended to that pteferment; and were 
believ'd to have an equal Intereſt with any, in their 
Maſter's eſtimation. Theſe were ſure to find no more 
Charity from the Court, than from the Army; and 
they having had lately ſo many equals, it was thought 
no preſumption, freely to cenſure all they did, or 
ſpoke; what effect ſoever ſuch freedom had upon the 
publick Policy and Tranſactions. It were to be wiſh'd, 
that Perſons of the greateſt Birth, Honour, and For- 
tune, would take that care of themſclyes by Education, 
Induſtry, Literature, and a love of Virtue, to ſurpaſs 
all other Men in Knowledge, and all other Qualihca- 
tions, neceflary for great Actions, as far as _w do 
in Quality and Titles; that Princes, out of Them, 
might always chooſe Men fit for all Employments, and 
high Truſts; which would exceedingly advance their 
Service; when the reputation and reſpe& of the Per- 
ſon carries ſomewhat with it, that facilitates the bu- 
ſineſs. And it cannot eaſily be expreſſed, nor compre- 
hended by any who have not felt the weight, and bur- 
then of the Envy, which naturally attends upon thoſe 
promotions, which ſeem to be per Saltum, how great 
{treights and difficulties ſuch Miniſters are forced to 
wreſtle with, and by which the Charges, with which 
they are entruſted, mult e ſuffer, let the 
Integrity and Wiſdom of the Men, be what it can be 
ſuppoſed to be. Neither is the patience, and dexteri- 
ty, to carry a Man through thoſe ſtreights, cafily at- 
tained; it being very hard, in the morning of prefer- 
ment, to keep an even temper of mind, between the 
care to preſerve the dignity of the place committed 
ro him (wichou which he ſhall expoſe himſelf to a 
thouſand rude attempts, and diſhonour the judgment 
that promoted him, by appearing too mean for ſuch a 
Truſt) and between the caution, that his Nature be 
not really exalted to an overwening pride and folly, 
upon the privilege of his great place; which will ex- 
ſe him to much more contempt, than the former; 
and therefore is, with a more exact Guard to be ayoid- 
ed: the Errors of gentleneſs and civility, being much 
more eaſily reform'd as well as endured, than the other 
of arrogance and oſtentation. | 
Tae beſt proviſion that ſuch Men can make for 
their Voyage, beſides a laſting ſtock of Innocency, and 
a firm Confidence in God Almighty, that he will ne- 
ver ſuffer that Innocency to be utterly oppreſſed, or 
notoriouſly defamed, is, an expectation of thoſe Guſts 
and Storms of Rumour, Detraction, and Envy; and 
a Reſolution not to be over ſenſible of all Calumnies, 
Unkindneſs, or Injuſtice; but to believe, that, by 
being Preferr'd before other Men, they have an obli- 
gation upon them, to ſuffer more than other Men 
would do; and that the beſt way to convince Scan- 
dals, and Miſreports, is, by negle&ing them, to ap- 
pear not to have deſerv d them. There is not a more 
troubleſome paſſion, or that often draws more incon- 
veniencies with it, than that which proceeds from 
the indignation of being unjuſtly calumniated, and 
from the pride of an upright Conſcience; when Men 
cannot endure to be ſpoken ill of, if they have not 
deſerv'd it: in which diſtemper, though they ſhould 
free themſelves from the Errors, or Infirmities, with 
which they were traduced, they commonly diſcover 
others, of which they had never been. ſuſpected. In 
a word, let no honeſt Man that is once entcr'd into 
the liſt, think, he can by any skill, or comportment, 
22 theſe Conflicts and Aſſaults; or that he can, 
y any ſtubborn or impetuous Humour, ſuppreſs, and 
prevail over them: but let him look upon it as Purga- 
tory he is unavoidably to paſs through, and depend 
upon Providence, and Time, for a Vindication; and 
by conſtantly performing all the duties of his place, 
with Juſtice, Integrity and Uprightneſs, give all Men 
cauſe to believe, he was worthy of the firſt Hour; 
which is a Triumph very Lawfully to be affected. 


As theſe diſtempers, indiſpoſitions, and infirmities 


of particular Men, had a great influence upon the pu- 
blick Affairs, and diſturb'd and weaken'd the whole 
frame and fabrick of the King's deſigns; fo no parti- 
cular Man was more diſquieted by them, than the King 
bimſelf; who, in bis Perſon, as well as in his Buſineſs, 


ſuffer d all the Vexation of the rude, petulant and 
diſcontented Humours of Court, and Army, His Ma- 
jeſty now paid Intereſt for all the benefit and advan. 
tage, he had recciv'd in the beginning of the War, by 


his Gentleneſs, and Princely aftability to all Men, and 


by deſcending ſomewhat from the forms of Majeſt 

which he had, in his former life, obſery'd with bf 
punctuality. He vouchſafed then himſelf to receiye 
any Addreſſes, and Overtures for his Service, and to 
hold diſcourſe with all Men who brought devotion to 
him; and he muſt be now troubled with the com. 
plaints, and murmurs, and humours of all; and hoy 
frivolous, and unreaſonable ſoever, the cauſe was, his 
Majeſty was put both to inform, and temper their Un- 
derſtandings. No Man would receive an Anſwet but 
from Himſelf, and expected a better from him, that. 
he muſt have been contented to haye receiv'd from an 

Body elſe. Every Man magnified the Service he had 
done, and his Ability, and Intereſt to do greater, and 
propoſed Honour and Reward equal to both in his own 
ſenſe. And if he receiv'd not an Anſwer to his mind, 
he grew ſullen, complain d, © He was neglected, and 
reſolv d, or pretended ſo, To quit the Service, and 
te to Travel into ſome Forrcign Kingdom. He js de- 
ceiv'd that believes the ordinary Carriage, and State 


of a King, to be matters of indifferency, and of no te. 


lation to his Greatneſs, They are the Outworks, which 
preſerve Majeſty it ſelf from approaches and ſurpri- 
fal, We find that the Queen of Sheba was — at 
the mear of Solomon's Table, and the fitting of his Ser- 
vants, and the attendance of his Miniſters, and their 
Apparel, and his Cup-bearers, Cc. as fo great inſtan- 
ces of Solomon's Wiſdom, that there was no more Spirit 
in her. And no doubt, what Prince ſoever inconſide- 
rately departs from thoſe Forms, and Trappings, and 


Ornaments of his Dignity, and Preeminence, will 
hardly, at ſome time, be able to preſerve the body 


it ſelf of Majeſty, from intruſion, invaſion, and vio- 
lation. 

Anp let no Man think, that the King had now no 
hard rask to maſter theſe Troubles, and that a ſhort and 
ſharp blaſt of Royal Severity, would eaſily have diſper- 
ſed theſe Clouds. The Diſeaſe was roo violent and 
catching, and the Contagion, too Univerſal, to be 
cured by that Remedy; neither were the ſymptoms, 
or effects, the ſame in all conſtitutions, It cannot be 
imagin d, into how many ſeveral ſhapes Mens indiſpo- 
fitions were put, and how many Artifices were uled 
to get Honours, Offices, Preferments, and the way- 
wardneſs and perverſeneſs, which attended the being 
diſappointed of their own hopes, One man had been 
named for ſuch a place, that is Himſelf and his Friends 
had given it out, that he ſhould have it, when it may 
be, he was too modeſt to pretend to it; and 1 


this Vogue he had a Title, and if it ſhould be confetrd 


upon another, it would be a mark of the King's dis- 
favour to him; and thereby he ſhould loſe the Abi- 
lity, and Credit, without which he could do no far- 
ther Service. Another ſuggeſted, that his Friends and 
Companions in conſort, had all receiy'd ſome obliga- 
tion, and if he alone ſhould remain without ſome teſti- 
mony of Favour, it would be a brand upon him of 
{ome ſignal unworthineſs. No Man was ſo hard heart- 
ed to himſelf, as not to be able to give a reaſon for 
any thing he deſired; and He commonly had belt ſuc- 
ceſs, who proſecuted his own wiſhes with moſt boldneſs, 
and importunity; neither was there a better, or an- 
other reaſon for ſome Men's Preferment, than that 
they had ſet their hearts upon ir, and would have it, 
And it was a great temptation to modeſt natures, to 
find forward Men had ſo good Fortune, that the 
want of Succeſs begun to be imputed to want of Wit, 
IRE MEMBER about this time, a Perſon of g 
Quality, and of a good Name in Action, came to me 
very penſive, and told me, How conſcientiouſly he 
< had ſerv'd the King, without any private deſigns, or 
*other thoughts, than the diſcharge of his own Duty, 
and rendering the performance of that duty accepr- 
*able to his Majeſty; yet that, to his unſſ lab il 


** comfort, he found, he had been miſrepre ented to the 


King, and that his Majeſty had entertain d a _—_ 
: copi- 
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opinion of him, and deſired me to learn, what the 
« exound-of the prejudice was, and by my good teſti- 
mony to endeavour to remove it, I had a very good 
opinion of the Perſon, and believ d the King had ſo, 
and therefore 1 him, that the Jealouſy was 

dundleſs, and preſſed to know, from whence he re- 
ceiv'd thole impreſſions; he excuſed himſelf in the par- 


ticular, and aſſured me, © That he had his Advertiſe- 


« ment from a ſure band, which was to be concealed 
« and not doubted; that upon my Enquiry, I would 
« find it true, though he could not imagine the cauſe. 
I promiſed him, I would preſs the King very hear- 
«ily in it, and if there were any thing that ſtuck 
« with him, I preſumed his Majeſty would be ſo gra- 
« cious to let me know it; and accordingly having 
ſhortly after an opportunity to wait on his - go I 
told him the true Narrative of what had paſſed, with 
my obſervation of the general comportment of that 
Gentleman, and beſought his Majelty, © If any ill Of- 
« fices had been done him, or that any prejudice to- 
« yards him was lodged in his Royal breaſt, that he 
« would graciouſly vouchſafe to tell me what it was, 
«and that he would allow him an Acceſs, to clear 
« himſelf from any imputations. The King very chear- 
fully aſſured me, © That he had not only a very good 
« opinion of that Gentleman, but that he was moſt 
« atjured, he had no real ſuſpicion to the contrary ; 
and therefore, bid me, © Proceed to the other part of 
« my buſineſs. I told him, I had no more, and that 
« ] was ſure, I ſhould make a very happy Man, by ſatiſ- 
« fying him of what I found. Then faid the King, 
« You are not throughly inſtructed, for the other half 
« of this buſineſs mult be a Suite. I replied, © If that 
«were ſo, I was yet more ignorant than I ſuſpected 
«my ſelf. The Gentleman ſhortly after came to me, 
in pain, as I thought, with the jealouſy of being in Um- 
brage; and when I gave him pregnant Aſſurance to 
the contrary, with the mention of ſome Expreſſions 
the King had uſed, which were indeed very gracious, 
he ſeem d to receive it with ſuch a countenance and 


guſto, that I verily believ'd he had Had his hearts de- 


fire. But, the next morning, he came to me again, 
and told me, That I had made him abundantly hap- 
» py; and that he doubted not, there was no juſt ground 
for the other reports, but only the Malice of thoſe 
who wiſh'd them true; yet, that they had lefſen'd 
*his credit abroad, even with his Friends; and that 
© he found, there was no way to keep up his Reputa- 
*rion, and Intereſt in the world, whereby he might be 
*able to do the King Service (which was all he look d 
©after) but the receiving ſome teſtimony of the King's 
* good opinion, which would be a publick evidence 
that the other diſcourſes were falſe. I was ſurpriſed, 
and as much our of countenance, as He ſhould have 
been; and adviſed him to patience, and to expect 
„the King's own time, and method, rather than to 
* quicken him by any importunity, which would give 
Lan ill reliſh to any obligation. He would not un- 
derſtand that Philoſophy, but ſhortly after found ſome 
other means to preſs the King very ang ng for a place, 
upon the title of that good opinion he had declared 
to me to hold of him; not without ſome implication, 
That, without ſome ſuch earneſt of his 151 te 
goodneſs, he ſhould not be able to continue in his 
Service; which probably was one of the modeſteſt 
Addreſſes, which were made to him at that time. And 
it cannot be denied, this way the King's Trouble was 

great, that he many times ſuffer d more Vexation 


from the indiſpoſition, and humours of his own Peo- 


ple, than from the Enemy, or the apprehenſion of 
their Counſels : which hath made me enlarge this di- 
greflion ſo much; conceiving it no leſs to be a part of 
Hiltory, and more uſeful to Poſterity; to leave a Cha- 
rater of the times, than of the Perſons, or the Nar- 
tative of the matters of Fact, which cannot be ſo well 
underſtood, as by knowing the Genius that preyailed 
when they were ranked. 
Tus beſt expedient his Majeſty could find to diſpel 
e Fumes, was Motion and Action ; and therefore, 
ugh the Seaſon of the Year was too far ſpent, and 
too many Officers hurt, for the taking the Field again, 


beſides that many Regiments were return'd to their 
old Poſts (as the Welſh to defend their own Country 
from the Incurſions from Glocefter, and to reduce ſome 
Towns in Pembroke-ſhire , which, lying on the Sea, 
by the help of the Parliament Ships, begun to fortify, 
and gather ſtrength) yet he reſol vd his Forces about 


Oxford ſhould not lie itill. 


In the beginning of October, Prince Rupert with a 
ſtrong Party of Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons, march'd 
into Bedford-ſhire, and took the Town of Bedford, and 
in it a Party of the Enemy, who uſed it only as a 
ſtrong Quarter. This expedition was principally to 
countenance St Lewis Dives, whilſt he Fortified New- 
port Pannel, where he hoped to fix a Garriſon; which 
would have made a more direct line of communication 
with the Northern Parts, and reſtrain'd the Commerce 
between London and their Aſſociated Counties which 
they well underſtood ; and therefore, upon the firſt 
News of it, the Earl of Eſſex remoy'd his head Quar- 
ters from Windſor to St Albans, and the Train'd-bands 
of London, and their Auxiliary Regiments, marched 
again to him for his Recruit ; upon the advancement 
whereof, and a miſtake of Orders from Oxford, St Lewis 
Dives drew off his Forces from Newport-Pannel; and 
the Enemy Pony poſſeſſed themſelves of it, and 
made it a very uſeful Garriſon. Upon which, Prince 
Rupert Fortified Teſſiter, a Town in Northampton-ſhire, 
and left a ſtrong Garriſon there; which, though it in- 
feſted the Enemy ſomewhat, and took great Revenge 
upon thoſe Counties which had expretied a violent 
Affection to the Parliament, in truth, added little 
ſtrength to the King; for he loſt many Horſe by the 
labour of duty, the greateſt part of the Body of his 
Horſe being forced to Quarter near that place, for the 
ſecurity of the Foot, till the Works about the Town 
were in ſuch a forwardneſs, that they needed not fear 
their Neighbours at St Albans. 


In the mean time, the power of the Parliament was n. King's 
leaſt Manifeſt in the Weſt, where their Party was Air: 1» 


reduced to a lowneſs, and confin'd within narrow li- 


mits after the taking of Exeter; the Gentlemen of that 
County having been generally well devoted to the 
King's Service, though never able ſafely to declare it, 
at leaſt to appear in a poſture of oppoſing the violence 
of the other Party, Prince Maurice found a general 
concurrence to advance the great work, by Levies of 
Money, Men, and all Offices that could be expected; 
inſomuch as, within very few days after the Surren- 
der of that Town, his Army of Foot, by the new Le- 
vies, contained no fewer than ſeven thouſand Men 
8 was a Body the Weſt had not before ſeen) be- 
ides a Body of Horſe, at leaſt proportionable to the 
other; and all in excellent Equipage for Action. And 
at the ſame time, Colonel John Digby was before Ply- 
mouth, with above three thouſand Foot, and fix hun- 
dred Horſe, and had taken a work from the Enemy of 
great: Importance, called Mount-Stamford in honour 


of that Earl during the time of his abode there, with- 


in half a mile of the Town, and which commanded 
ſome part of the River; the loſs whereof gave the 
Town a marvellous diſcouragement. 

Taz firſt Error the Prince committed after the re- 
ducing of Exeter, was ſtaying too long there before 
he Advanced; for victorious Armies carry great Ter- 
ror with them, whilſt the memory and fame of the 
Victory is freſh. The next, that he removed not 
dire&ly towards Phmouth, when he did move; which, 
in all probability, would have yielded upon his Ap- 

roach: for the Town was full of diſtraction, and jea- 
ouſy amongſt themſelves, as well as unprovided for 
the reception of an Enemy. It was a rich and popu- 
lous Corporation, being, in time of Peace, the greateſt 
Port for Trade in the Welt; and, except Briſtol, then 
more conſiderable than all the reſt. There was in it 
a Caſtle very ſtrong towards the Sea, with good Plat- 
forms and Ordnance; and little more than Muſquet- 
ſhot from the Town, was an Iſland with a Fort in 
it, much ſtronger than the Caſtle; both which were, 
before the Troubles, under the Command of a Captain, 
wich a Garriſon of about fifty Men at the molt ; and 
were only intended for a ſecurity, and defence of the 
Aa aa a Town, 


the weſt 
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Town, againſt a Forreign Invaſion ; the Caſtle and the | hardly ſecure his Eſtate in Comwal ; and undirting | 
Ifland together, having a good Command of the En- | the Law fo well (for he had had a good Education) to | 
trance into the Harbour, but towards the Land there | know, that the fide he had choſen, would be no longer 
was very little ſtrength. This Command was in the | the better, than it ſhould continue the ſtronger; and 
hands of St Jacob Aſbley, and as 4. to expect, | having originally follow d no other Motives, than of 
or reſiſt an Enemy, as the other Caſtles and Forts of | Popularity and Intereſts, reſolv'd now to redeem his 
the Kingdom; leſs for the receiving a Recruit; there | Errors; and found means to correſpond with ſome of 
being only Ordnance, and Ammunition, without any | his old Friends and Neighbours in Cornwal, and by 
other Proviſions for the ſupport of the Soldiers with- | them to make a direct Overture to Surrender that For ;,, 
in the Walls; and the Garriſon it {elf being by Time, | and Iſland to the King, upon an aſſurance of his Maje- dr 
Marriages, and Trade, Incorporated into the Town, | ſty's Pardon, and a full remiſſion of his Offences, *$ | 
and rather Citizens than Soldiers: So that Sr Facob Joby Berkley, who then lay before Exeter, was the tis, 
Ajbley being ſent for to the King, before his ſetting | next ſupreme Officer, qualified to entertain ſuch 2 
up his Standard, as ſoon, as there was any apprehen- | Treaty; and he, inſtantly, by the ſame Conveyance, im. 
return'd him as ample aſſurance of his own Condition: 
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ſion of a Party for the King in Cornwal, after the ap- 
pearing of Sr Ralph Hopton , and thoſe other Gentle- 
men there, the Mayor, and Corporation of Plymouth, 
quickly got both the Caſtle and Ifland into their own 
Power. 

Ir will be wonder'd at by many hereafter, that thoſe, 
and the like places of Strength in England, being un- 
der the Command of Perſons entirely of his Majeſty's 
Nomination, were not put into a good Poſture of De- 
fence, when it grew firſt Evident, that there would 
be ſhortly occaſion to uſe them ; for according to the 
old ſtory in lian, that when in one of the States of 
Greece, Mecippus's Sheep brought forth a Lyon, It was 
generally, and juſtly concluded, that That portended 
a Tyranny, — change of the State from a Peaceable 
to a Bloody Government; ſo when the two Houſes of 
Parliament firſt produced a Soveraign Power, to make, 
and alter, and ſuſpend Laws, before they raiſed an Ar- 
my, or made a General, or declared War; when that 
mild and innocent Sheep, that Legal regular Conven- 
tion of a ſober and modeſt Council, had once brought 
forth that Lyon which ſought whom he might devour, 
it might be eaſily, and naturally concluded by all 
wiſe and ſober Men, that the bleſſed calm, and tem- 
perate State of Government, by which every Man eat 
the fruit of his own Vine, was at an end; and Rapine, 
Blood, and Deſolation, to ſucceed; and therefore that 
thoſe Holds ſhould, in reaſon have been then pro- 
vided for. 

Bur I ſhall fay here once for all, that from the 
time that there was any reaſonable jealouſy of a War, 
it was never in the King's Power to mend the Con- 
dition of any of thoſe places; and if he had attempt- 
ed it, with what caution or ſecrecy ſoever, the incon- 
venience he muſt have ſuſtained by it, beſides the fail- 
ing of his end, would have been much greater than the 
Advantage which could haye accrued, if he had done 
what he deſired. I have very ill deſcribed the times 
We have paſſed through, if That be not apparent; 
and that it was rather an Error of the former times, 
that thoſe places needed any Supply, than that it was 
not apply'd to them in the ſucceeding. 

T x x Parliament was very glad Plymonth was thus ſe- 
cured; and, as well to put an obligation upon all Cor- 
porations, by ſhewing they thought them capable of 
the greateſt Truſts, as becauſe they could not, in truth, 
more reaſonably Confide in any other, they commit- 
ted the Government thereof to that Mayor; who was 
well enough inſtruted, what reſpect to pay to their 
Committee; which was appointed to relide there for 
his Aſſiſtance, and to conduct the Affairs in thoſe 
parts. Of that Committee, St Alexander Carew was 
one ; a Gentleman of a good Fortune in Cornwal, who 
ſerv'd in Parliament as Knight for that County, and 
had, from the beginning of the Parliament, concurr'd 
in all concluſions with the moſt Violent, with as full a 
Teſtimony of that Zeal and F ury, to which their Con- 
fidence was apply'd, as any Man. To Him the Cuſto- 
dy and Government of that Fort, and Iſland, which was 
look d upon as the Security of the Town, was commit- 
ted; and a ſufficient Garriſon put into it. The Mayor 
Commanded the Caſtle, and the Town, about which a 
Line was caſt x Sea Earth, weak, and irregular. 

AFTER the Battle of Stratton, and the King's For- 
ces prevailing ſo far over the Weſt, that Briſtol was 
taken by them, and Exeter cloſely Beſieged, St Alex- 
ander Carew begun to think, his Iſland and Fort would 


as could be; with advice, That he ſhould not, upon 
*any defect of forms (Which upon his engagement 
* ſhould be ſupplied with all poſſible expedition, to hi; 
ei ſatisfaction) defer the comſummating the work; 
e which hereafter, poſſibly, might not be in his power 
ce to effect: deſigns of that Nature being to be con- 
ſulted and executed together; for in thoſe caſes, ac- 
cording to Mutianus in Tacitus, Qui deliberant, deſcive- 
runt; and the greatelt danger attends the not going on, 
But he was fo fottiſhly, and dangerouſly wary of his 
own Security (having neither Courage enough to obey 
his Conſcience, nor Wickedneſs enough to be proſpe- 
rous againſt it) that he would not proceed, till he was 
{ufficiently aflured, that his "ail yo was paſſed the 
Great Seal of England; before which time, though, all 
imaginable haſte was made, by the Treachery of a Ser- 
vant whom he truſted, his Treaty and Deſign was dil. 
cover'd to the Mayor, and the reſt of the Committee; 
and, according to the diligence uſed by that Party, in 
caſes of ſuch concernment, he was ſuddainly, and with- 
out reſiſtance, ſurpriſed in his Fort, and carried Priſo- 
ner into Plymouth; and from thence, by Sea, ſent to Ln. 
don; where what became of him, will be rememberd 
in it's place. 

SHORTLY after this accident, Colonel Digby came 
before the Town; and though the great damage was 
by this means prevented, yet it cannot be imagin d, 
but the People were in great diſtraction, with the ap- 

rehenſion of the danger they had eſcaped; and thoſe 
— bring always that Melancholy with them, 
that Men are not quickly again brought to a conh- 
dence in one another. For no Man had, to common 
underſtanding, better deſerv d to be truſted, ot given 
leſs Argument for Suſpicion: and upon ſuch a de- 
fection, who could hope to ſtand free from jealou- 
ſy > Beſides he could not but have had much Fami- 
liarity with many in the Town, which muſt ſubjedt 
them to ſome Suſpicion, or, at leaſt, make them ſuſ- 
pect that they were ſuſpected; and without doubt, it 
awaken'd many to apprehend the immediate hand of 
God in the Judgment, that he would not ſuffer a Man 
to recover the Security, and Comfort of his Allegiance, 
who had fo ſignally departed from it againſt the light 
of his own Conſcience; and that a Man, who had been 
before precipitate againſt all reaſon, ſhould periſh by 
conſidering too much, when precipitation was 00!) 
reaſonable. 

Tr fame of the winning of Exeter, by which 3 
Victorious Army was ar liberty to viſit them, and then 
the loſs of Mount-Stamford, which was their only con- 
ſiderable Fortitication to the Land, with thoſe other 
diſcompoſures wrought a wonderful Conſternation 
amongſt them; and made them conſider, that if the 
could hold out, and defend their Town, the Count!y 
being all loſt, they mult loſe all their Trade, and ! 
from Merchants become only Soldiers; which was not 
the Condition they contended for. Inſomuch as the 
Mayor himſelf was not without a propenſity to ſen 1 
for a Treaty, upon which the Town might be deliver 
to the King: and it was by many then beliey'd, that 
Prince Maurice had then marched from Exeter before 
it, that Treaty would infallibly have enſued. But, 
when I fay it was an error that he did not, I intend th 
rather as a Misfortune than a Fault; for his Highne 
was an utter ſtranger in thoſe parts; and there 


was not, without great appearance of reaſon, pare 
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ded firſt to bend his courſe to Dartmonth; which was 
look d upon © As an eaſy work, and a Harbour, which 
being got, would draw a very good Trade: and that 
« ſhort work being perform'd, Plymouth would have 
« the leſs Courage to make reſiſtance; and if it ſhould, 
« it were much fitter for the Winter, which was now 
« drawing on (for it was more than the middle of Sep- 
rember) © than the other, by reaſon of the conveniency 
« of good Accommodation for the Soldiers, near about 
«jt; which could not be had about Dartmouth. 

Uros theſe reaſons, he march'd directly to Dart- 
mourb; which, how unfit ſoever to make a defence 
againlt ſuch an Army, by the diſadvantage of Situa- 
tion, and the want of all thoſe helps which uſe to make 
a Gartifon Confident, he found in no temper and diſ- 
| ſition to yield; ſo that he fate down before it. And 
un- ſhortly after, there came fo violent a Seaſon of Rain, 
Þ/ and foul Weather, that very many of his Men, with 
5 lying on the ground, fell ſick, and died; and more run 

E way. Let, after near a Months Siege, and the loſs 
ww” many good Men (whereof the ſame Colonel Chud- 
leigb, of whom We ſpoke before, was one, a Gallant 
young Gentleman, who receiv'd a ſhot with a Muſquet 
in the Body, of which he died within few days, and 
was a wonderful loſs to the King's Service) it was given 
up on fair Conditions; and then the Prince, having pla- 
ced a Garriſon there, under the Command of Colonel 
Seymour, a Gentleman of principal Account and Intereſt 
in Deyon-ſhire, loſt no more time, but with all con- 
venient expedition, march d to Plymouth, which was 
not now in the State it had been; for the Parliament 
being quickly inform'd, how terrible an impreſſion the 
loſs of almoſt all other Parts of the Welt had made up- 
on the Spirits of that People, had before this time 
ſent a recruit of five hundred Men, and a Scots Offi- 
cer to be Governour ; who caſed the Mayor of that un- 
equal Charge, and quickly made it evident, that no- 
thing but a peremptory defence was thought of. So 
the Prince fate down before it with an Army much 
inferior, after he had joyn'd with Colonel Digby, to 
that with which he had march'd from Exeter to Dart- 
mouth; yet with much confidence to reduce that Town, 
before the Winter ſhould be over. | 

TrovuGn the King's Succeſs, and good Fortune, 
had met with a check in the relief of Gloceſter, and the 
Battle of Newbury, yet his Condition ſeem d mightily 
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N improv'd by the whole Summer's Service. For whereas 
n he ſeem d before confined, upon the matter, within 
o Oxford-ſhire, and half Berk:ſhire, (which half was loſt 
p too, upon the loſs of Reading in the Spring) and the Par- 
- ties which appear'd for him in other Counties, ſeemd 
7 rather ſufficient ro hinder a general Union againſt him, 
- than that they were like to reduce them to his devo- 
It tion; he was now, upon the matter, Maſter of the 
ff whole Weſt; Cornwal was his own without a Rival; 
n Plymouth was the only place, in all Devon. ſbire, unre- 
h duced; and thoſe Forces ſhut within their own Walls: 
l 


the large, rich County of Somerſet, with Briſtol, entire- 
8 In Dorſet. ſpire, the Enemy had only two little 
iſher-Towns, Poole and Lyme; all the reſt was declar d 
for the King. And in every of theſe Counties, he 
had plenty of Harbours and Ports, to ſupply him with 
Ammunition, and the Country with Trade. In Wilt-ſhire 
the Enemy had not the leaſt footing, and rather a 


i County; that People being generally undevoted to 
” them: The whole Principality of Wales, except a Sea 
2 Town or two in Pembroke-ſhire, was at his deyotion ; 
ry and that unfortunately obſtinate Town of Gloceſter on- 
. p. kept him from Commanding the whole Severn. The 
1 arliament was nothing ſtronger in Shropſhire, Cheſhire, 
1 and Lancaſbire, than they were in the beginning of the 
br year. And albeit the Marquis of New Caſtle had been 
if orced to riſe as unfortunately from Hull, as the King 
| d been from Gloceſter, yet he had ſtill a full Power 
6h Wer Tork-ſhire, and a greater in Nottingham. ſbire, and 
N Lincoln. ſpire, than the Parliament had. So that he 
5 might be thought to be now ſtrong enough to make 
0 ar; the contrary opinion whereof had been one of the 


8reateſt reaſons that there was no Peace. And there- 
ore many beliey'd, that, what appearance ſoever there 


Town or two in Hampſhire than any poſſeſſion of the 


was of obſtinacy, the Winter would produce ſome O- 
vertures of Accommodation; and that all the noiſe of 
preparation from Scotland, was only to incline the 
King to the greater Condeſcenſions; and that, in truth 
they who had pretended the concurrent defire of the 
People, as the beſt reaſon for whatſoever they had pro- 
poſed, and traduced the K ing with a — of bring- 
ing Forreign Forces to awe, and impoſe upon his own 
Subjects, would not now have the hardineſs to bring 
in a ſtranger Nation to Invade their Country, and to 
compel that People, by whole Affections they would 
be thought to be guided, to ſubmit to Changes they 
had no mind to receive. And the Arrival of the 


Count of Harcourt, as Extraordinary Embaſſadour from 1 cw, 


the Crown of France, was look'd upon as an expe- 4 Harcourt 
arrive: Em- 

* 0 ©. 8 baſſadour 
Ceremonies, and preliminary Propoſitions, which, by Feen France 


dient to uſher in ſome Treaty, and to remove thoſe 


reaſon of the mutual Declarations, and Proteſtations 
againſt each other, might be thought of greater diffi- 
culty, than any real differences between them. 

T xt King himſelf was not without expectation of 
notable Effects from this Embaſly; for the State of 
France ſeem'd to be much alter'd from what it was at 
the beginning of theſe Troubles. Cardinal Richelieu, 
who the King well knew, had more than fomented 
the Troubles both in England, and Scotland, was now 
dead; and the King of France himſelf likewiſe; and 
thoſe old Miniſters of State who had been long in the 
Baſtile, or Baniſh'd, were now ſet at liberty, and recall- 
ed, and in favour; the Queen Mother made Regent; 
who profeſſed great Perſonal kindneſs to the Queen of 
England, and ſo great a ſenſe of the indignities the 
King, and ſhe ſufter'd, that ſhe ſeem'd ſenſible, that 
France had contributed too much to them, and to think, 
that the Intereſt, as well as Honour of that Crown, was 
concern'd to buoy up the Monarchy of England; with 
intimations, That the King himſelf ſhould direct 
* witat way he would be ferv'd by that Crown. The 
firſt Evidence they gave of meaning as they faid, was 
the revocation of Monſieur Ia Ferte Senneterre, the Em- 
baſſadour then Reſident in England; who had contract- 
ed a wonderful Familiarity with the fierceſt Managers 
of the Parliament, and — the King all imaginable 
diſſervice; inſomuch as he had induſtriouſly perſwa- 
ded ſome Engliſh Prieſts, and Jeſuits, to engage thoſe 
of the Romiſh perſwaſion, by no means to aſſiſt the 
King; with a full aſſurance, That the Parliament 
*« would allow them Liberty of Conſcience. This Mi- 


| nifter his Majeſty deſired might be recalled ; which 


was not only ſuddainly done, but a private intimation 
likewiſe given to our Queen, That ſhe ſhould nomi- 
ce nate, what Perſon was to be employ'd in his Place; 
© who ſhould wholly guide himſelf by her Inſtructions: 
and her Majeſty was led to make choice of Monſieur le 
Conte d' Harcourt, one of the principal Perſons of that 
Kingdom, being a Prince of the Houſe of Lorraine, and 
ſo allied to the King, and Grand Eſcuier ; and had been 
their late fortunate General in Catalonia, where he had 
given the Spaniard the greateſt Defeat they had re- 
ceiv'd; which was not thought an unſeaſonable Qua- 
lification in an Embaſſadour whole buſineſs was to 
mediate a Peace. ; 

H rs Reception at London was with much ſolemnity, 
that he might not find there was any abſence of Ce- 
remony or State, by the abſence of the King; yet 
when he had a Safe Conduct for Oxford, his Carriages 
were ſtopped at the going out of London, and his own 
Coach, as well as all other places, ſearch'd with great 
and unuſual rudeneſs, upon ſuſpicion that he carried 
Letters; and though he expoſtulated the Affront, as a 
high violation of his Honour, and Privilege, he re- 
ceiv'd no manner of reparation, or the Officer, that did 
ir, any reprehenſion; which made many believe, that 
he would have been very keen in the reſentment. The 


| King expected that, by this Embaſſadour, the Crown 


of France would have made a brisk Declaration on his 
Majeſty's behalf; and if the Parliament ſhould not re- 


turn to their regular Obedience, that they ſhould have 


found no correſpondence, or reception in that King- 
dom; and that they would really aſſiſt his Majeſty, in 
ſuch manner as he ſhould propoſe; which Declara- 
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tion, he thought, would prove of moment with the 
City of London, in reſpect of their Trade ; but more 
wich the Scots, who were underſtood to have an el- 
pecial dependance upon France. ; 
Wu the Embaſſadour return'd from his Au- 
dience at Oxford, where he ſtay'd not many days, he 
{ent a paper to the Earl of Northumberland, by which 
he defir'd his Lordſhip, to impart to the Meiſieurs of 
« Parliament, that he had made known to their Maje- 
e ſties, the Affectionate deſire the King his Maſter, 
«and the Queen his Miſtreſs, had to contribute all 
good Offices, in the procurement of Peace, and 
*Tranquillicy in this Kingdom; to which he found the 
« deſires of their Majeſties well diſpoſed; and there- 
«fore he deſir d to know, wherher his Lordſhip thought 
the two Houſes did correſpond in the fame inten- 
tion; if they did, after they ſhould make him un- 
<*qerſtand the Subject that had obliged them to take 
up Arms, he would interpoſe to ome the differen- 
* ces, by ſuch expedients, as ſhould be molt conform- 
able to the ancient Laws, and Cuſtoms of the Realm. 

AFTER the Earl of Northumberland had inform'd the 
Houſe of Peers of this repreſentation, it was, at a Con- 
ference, imparted to the Houſe of Commons, and an 
Anſwer was framed by joynt agreement, to be return'd 
by the Earl of Northumberland to the Embaſladour. In 
the form of it, they gave him the Title of Prince of Har- 
court, and Grand Eſcuier of France ; but omitted that 
of Extraordinary Embaſſadour in England, becauſe it did 
not appear to the Parliament, by Letters of Credence, 
or the light of his Inſtructions from the King, or Queen 
Regent of France, that he was by them employ'd Ex- 
traordinary Embaſſadour into England. 

Tus Anſwer it ſelf was, © That the Lords and Com- 
* mons in Parliament did, with all due Reſpects, accept 
« of the Affectionate deſires of the King, and Queen 
«Regent of France to contribute good Offices, towards 
«the procuring a happy Peace; and that, when the 
e ſaid Monſieur le Prince d Harcourt ſhould make any 
te ſuch Propoſitions to the Parliament, by Authority 
*from their Majeſties of France, they would give 
te then ſuch an Anſwer to the ſame, as might ſtand with 
ee the Intereſt of both Kingdoms, and their late Solemn 
* [eague and Covenant. The Lords propoſed, © That 
© there might be a Committee appointed to Treat with 
*the Embaſſadour: But the Commons would by no 
means conſent to it, Till he ſhould make ir manifeſt, 
that he had Authority from his Maſter to treat with 
*the Parliament; — withal they declared, © That 
te jf he had, at any time, any thing farther to offer to 
e them, they would not receive it from any particular 
te Member of either Houſe; but that he ſhould apply 
* himſelf by writing, or otherwiſe, to the Speaker of 
tc either, or both Houſes of Parliament; otherwiſe; they 
*would hold no correſpondence with him. The 
ground of this reſolution was, that they might draw 
from the Embaſſadour (which they preſumed could not 
be without the Privity, and VALE Gar 6: of the King) 
an Addrels, and Acknowledgment that they were a Par- 
liament, againſt the Freedom whereof, and conſequent- 
ly the preſent Being, his Majeſty had, by his late Pro- 
clamation, declar d. So the Embaſſadour, after a Jour- 
ney or two to Oxford, and ſome perfunctory Addreſſes 
to the Houſes, return d to France re infetta, and without 
the leaſt expreſſion of diſlike, on his Maſter's behalf, 
of their proceedings. 

So z were ſcrupulous in believing that France real- 
ly intended to repairthe miſchief it had done; and ob- 
cry'd, that though there were ſome plauſible com- 
pliances, in point of Ceremony, with particular Per- 
ſons, after the death of the former Cardinal; yet, that 
the main Counſels were carried on upon the Rules and 
Directions he had left; and that the Cardinal Mazarin, 
a Perſon who had been of the higheſt Truſt with the 
other, wholly now preſided over thoſe Counſels; and 
conſider d how much France might imagine it would 
conduce to their Intereſt, that the King of England 
ſhould not have all his Subjects in perfect Obedience, 
leſt he might offer to be an Arbiter of their great diffe- 
rences: I ſay, theſe Men bcliev'd Count Harcourt's In- 
ſtru&ions privately were no other, than the laſt Em- 
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baſſadour's ; whom the King had cauſed to be recalled 
And it cannot be denied, that they who were incli. 
ned to that Jealouſy, had arguments enough to Mg 
creaſe it. | ; 

Wu this Extraordinary Embaſſadour was , 
pointed to come for England, M* Mountague was inthe 
Court of France very much truſted by both their Maje. 
ſties, and by his Quality, and near relation to {© _ 
a Truſt, his long Converſation in that Court, and a 
ſingular dexterity in his Nature, adotn'd with Excel. 
lent Parts, was thought to have a very good place in 
the favour and particular eſtimation of that Qucen 
Regent, and in the opinion of the Cardinal; to whom 
he had been uſeful. With this Gentleman moſt of the 
Concluſions had been tranſacted, which were prepara- 
tory to the Embaſladour's Journey ; and it was thought 
fit, that He ſhould at the ſame time come into England: 
and, in ſuch a diſguiſe, as might eafily conceal a Mar 
better known in France than in his own Country, in 
the Embaſladour's Train find a ſafe paſſage to Oxford, 
which was carried with ſo much ſecrecy, that, belides 
to the Embaſſadour himſelf, he was known to very few 
of his Retinue. The Count of Harcourt was not Land- 
ed four and twenty hours, but in his Journey toward; 
London, a Meſſenger from the Parliament apprehended 
M- Mountague, and carried him a Priſoner to the 
Houſes; by whom he was committed to the Tower: 
and though the Embaſſadour made a great ſhew of 
reſenting ir, he never claimed him in ſuch a manner 
as to procure his Enlargement; which made Men be- 
lieve the Cardinal liked well his Confinement, and 
deſir d not he ſhould be either at Oxford or Paris. 

AT the Embaſſadour's firſt coming to Oxford, after 
general Overtures, and Declarations of the Reſolu- 
tion of that Crown,“ To give his Majeſty all poſiible 
* Aſhſtance for his reeſtabliſhment, he propoſed a 
League Offenſive and Defenſive with the King. iis 
Majelty, that knew well ſuch an Offer was not to be 
rejected, leſt they ſhould from thence take an occaſion 
to refuſe thoſe things he ſhould propoſe, appointed a 
Committee of his Council 1 to the uſual 
courle) to Treat with the Embaſſadour, upon all te- 
ceſſary Articles, which ſhould attend ſuch a Treaty; 
declaring an inclination to enter into ſuch a League as 
was propoled; and thereupon deſir d“ A preſent Loan 
*of Money, and a ſupply of a good proportion of 
* Arms, and Ammunition; and likewiſe — the Crown 
*of France would declare againſt the Subjects of Eng- 
* land, and Scotland, who ſhould perſiſt in Rebellion; 
*according to an Article ratified in the laſt Treaty 
*now in force. | 

Taz Embaſſadour, who, it ſeems, expected that 
there ſhould have been more pauſes in the Overture of 
the League Offenſive and Defenſive, for the preſent 
declined the Treating with the Committee; alledging, 
„That he was, upon the matter, a Miniſter of bot 
ce their Pi gr ; and was to receive Command from 
them, and wholly to attend their Service; and there- 
„fore that he deſird wholly to communicate with 
*their Majeſties themſelyes: and ſhortly after was 
any further mention of the League, with an affect 
Compliment, That it would not appear a gener 
thing, to preſs the King to any Act in this his diſtrels, 
*which he had made ſcruple of conſenting to hereto- 
te fore, when the Fortune of both Crowns were equally 
* proſperous: but that his Maſter and Miſtreſs, would 
*frankly contribute all that could be reaſonably ex- 
* pected from them, towards his Majeſty's Reſtoration, 
*and Eſtabliſhment; and afterwards expect ſuch a fe-. 


| ©* turn of Affection from his Majeſty, as the greatneb 9 


the obligation ſhould merit in his Princely eſtimation: 
And at the ſame time, the Queen Regent and Cardin 
poſitively denied to the Lord Goring, Embaſſadour 
Extraordinary then from his Majeſty in France, that 
ever the Count of Harcourt bad any Inſtruction to 
mention a League Offenſive and Defenſive. Thel 
particular carriages, and his not reſenting the Indignt- 
ties, ofter'd to him by the Parliament, made many Mcn 
believe, that this Embaſſadour, notwithſtanding 
the ſpecious profeſſions, was ſent rather to foment, than 


extinguiſh the Fire that was kindled. Certain it &. 
during 
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during his ſtay in England, he did not, in the leaſt de- 
gree, advance the King's Service; and at his return, 
left the Parliament more united amongſt themſelves 
againſt the King, and the Scots more advanced towards 
cheir coming in, than he found them; there being at 
the ſame time likewife a French Agent in Scotland; 
who produced no alteration in the Affections of that 
people, to the King's Advantage. 
Tae return of the three Earls, formerly men- 
tion d, to London in the Winter, who ſo ſolemnly ap- 
lied themſelves to the King in the Spring, contri- 
ed exceedingly to the Union of the two Houſes 
at Meſtminſter. The other two ſtay'd longer; and re- 
tired with much more decency, if not with a tacit 
miſſion. But the Earl of Holland, when he ſaw 
his place in the Bed-Chamber conferr'd upon the Mar- 
uis of Hertford, in much diſcontent, found an oppor- 
tunity, which was not difficult, to remove out of the 
King's Quarters; and before he was miſs'd at Ox- 
ord, Intelligence was brought that he had render'd 
himſelf to the Parliament at London; and to make 
his return the more conſcientious, he declar'd, as hath 
been ſaid, That the ground of his deſerting them 
formerly, and going to the = was a hope to 
«jncline his Majeſty to a rags of Peace; but that 
«he found he was miſtaken in the temper of the Ox- 
ford Councils; and that the King had ſtill about him 
«{©me Counſellors, who would never conſent to a 
te ſafe, and well grounded Peace; and that he heard 
«rhey had perſwaded the King, to make a Ceſſation 
«yith the Rebels in Ireland; which affected his Con- 
«ſcience ſo much, that, though he had been ſure to 
have loſt his Life by it, he would return to the Par- 
« ljament; pe- 8 Fidelity to them, if 
© they would again receive him into their Favour, 
IT may be, his diſcourſe of Ireland, or the King's 
averſneſs to Peace, wrought upon very few; but the 
Evidence of the King's averſion ſo far to forgive, and 


forget former Treſpaſſes, as to receive them into Fa- 
vour and Truſt again, made a deep impreſſion upon 
many. For it is undoubtedly true, that many of the 


principal and governing Members of both Houſes, 
that is, of them who had govern'd, and done as much 
miſchief as any, either out of apprehenſion that the 
King would prevail, or that They ſhould not prevail 
ſoon enough, or the animoſity againſt thoſe who had 
outgrown their Government, and followed new Lead- 
ers of their own, and to other ends than had been 
originally propoſed, or out of ſome motions of Con- 
ſcience, were quite weary of the Parliament, and de- 


Fbrous to obtain a fair admiſſion to the King; and 
looked only upon the - footing which thoſe Doves, 
which went firſt out of the Ark, ſhould find; and 


ſurely, if that expedient had been dexterouſly mana- 
ged, it had been the moſt probable way to have drawn 
the Parliament into ſuch contempt, that it muſt have 
fallen of it ſelf: A way, that in no Civil War, which 
is arrived to any vigour and power of contending 
' Ought to be declined. For a Body, that is not form'd 

y Policy, with any avow'd f fixed Principles of 
Government, but by the diſtemper'd Affections, Am- 

ition, and Diſcontent of particular Perſons, who ra- 
ther agree againſt a common Adverſary, than are uni- 
ted to one juſt Intereſt, cannot fo eaſily be diſſolved, 
as by Treating with particular Perſons, and rending 
thoſe Branches from tlie Trunk, whoſe beauty and 
advantage conſiſts only in the ſpreading. 

Tus reaſons were unanſwerable, which the old 
Conſul Fabius in Livy Lib. 24. gave, in the Caſe of 
Caſſius Altinius, who; after the Defeat of Canne, de- 
ſerted the Romans, and fled to Hannibal, by which he 
dot the City of Arpos; and when the Condition of 
me Romans was again recover'd and flouriſhing, came 
Wan to the Romans Army, and offer'd to betray that 
Cuy into their hands. Many were of opinion, That 
. he ſhould be look'd upon as a Common Enemy; and 

und, and ſent to Hannibal, as a perfidious Per- 

on, who knew neither how to be a Friend, nor an 
nemy. Fabius reprehended the unſeaſonable ſeveri- 

ty of thoſe who conſider'd, and judged in medio ardore 
tanquam in pace libera, oy told them, © That 


— 
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te their principal care muſt be, that none of their 
Friends and Allies might forſake them; the next, 
that they who had forſaken them, might return again 
into their Obedience, and Protection: For, ſi abire 
* 4 Romanis liceat, redire ad eos non liceat, it could not 
*be, but the State of Rome, from which, in the late 
* misfortunes, many had revolted, muſt become very 
ce deſperate. 

SUCH was the King's condition, the Number of 
the Guilty being ſo much ſuperior to the Innocent, 
that the latter could reaſonably expe only to be pre- 
ſerv'd by the converſion and reduction of the former. 
Neither did the King not foreſee, or abhor this ex- 
pedient; but the temper and ſpirit of the time was fo 
averſe from the Stratagem, thar it was evident his pre- 
ſent loſs would be as great, by practiſing it, as his fu- 
ture advantage was like to improve by it. Whatſo- 
ever damage his Majeſty ſuſtain'd, that unfortunate 
Earl receiv'd no acknowledgment, or encouragement 
from the other Party, who had the benefit of his re- 
turn; but as his Eſtate was ſequeſter'd as ſoon as he 
left them, ſo he was now committed to Priſon, and 
that gr agg v0 continued; neither was it, in a long 
time after, taken off, nor himſelf ever after admitted 
to his place in their Council, notwithſtanding all the 
interceſſion of very powerful Friends, or to any repu- 
tation of doing farther good or hurt. 

CERTAINLY, there muſt be thought to be ſome 
extraordinary diſlike, in the very primary Law of Na- 
ture, of ſuch tergiverſation and inconſtancy; ſince 
we ſcarce find, in any Story, a Deſerter of a Truſt, 
or Party, he once adhered to, to be long proſperous, 
or in any eminent Eſtimation with thoſe ro whom he 
reſorts; though, in the change, there may appear evi- 
dent Arguments of Reaſon and Juſtice: neither hath 
it been in the power, or prerogative of any Authori- 
ty, to preſerve ſuch Men from the reproach, and jea- 
louſy, and ſcandal, that naturally attends upon any 
Deſea 
thy coming unto me, unto this day; nevertheleſs, the Lords 
favour thee not, was the profeſſion of King Achiſh, when 
he diſmiſs'd David himſelf from marching with the 
Army of the Philiſtines; and that expoſtulation of 
thoſe Lords, Wherewith ſhould he reconcile himſelf unto 
his Maſter? ſhould it not be with the Heads of theſe Men? 
will be always an Argument to raiſe a diſtruſt of thoſe 
who have eminently quitted their Party: and the 
judgment of Fabius himſelf, which We touch'd be- 
fore, of Caſſius Altinius, was not much in their favour ; 
for, though he reprehended the Propoſition of ſend- 
ing him to Hannibal, yet he concluded, That he 
te would have no truſt repoſed in him, but that he 
ce ſhould be kept in ſafe cuſtody, with Liberty to do 
te any thing but go away, till the War was ended; tum 
© conſultandum, utrum defectio prior plus merita ſit pene, 
© in hic reditus venia. As it falls out thus in Civil Af- 
fairs, and the breach of Moral obligations, ſo it 2 1 
pens in Spiritual Defections, and Altcrations in Reli- 
gion: for as among the Jews, the Proſelytes were Civil- 
ly and charitably treated, without upbraidings or re- 
proaches; yet it was provided, © That no Proſelyte 
te ſhould be eligible into the Court of their Sanhedrin; 
and in their very converſation, they had a caution of 
them; Vel ad decimam uſque generationem a Proſelytis 
cave, was an Aphoriſm amongſt them, And our own 
obſervation and experience, can give Us few exam- 
ples of Men who have changed their Religion, and 
not fallen into jealouſy and diſtruſt, or diſreputation, 
even with thoſe with whom they fide; that have 
made their future life leſs pleaſant, and delightſome; 
which, it may be, happens only becauſe We have rare 
inſtances of Men of extraordinary parts or great minds, 
who have entertain'd thoſe Converſions. 

Tus Lords and Commons were all now of a mind, 
and no other contention amongſt them, than who 
ſhould moſt advance the power which was to ſuppreſs 
the King's: new and ſtricter Orders were made for 
the general taking the Covenant; and an Ordinance, 
«That no Man ſhould be in any Office of Truſt in 
« their Armies, or the Kingdom, or of the Common 
« Council of London, or ſhould have a Voice in-the 
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« Election of thoſe Officers, but ſuch who had taken | 


«the Covenant; nor even they who had taken the 
“Covenant, if they had been formerly impriſon'd or 
te ſequeſtet d for ſuſpicion of Malignancy, or adhere- 
ce jng to the King. And that they might as well pro- 
vide for their Soveraign Juriſdiction in Civil matters, 
as their ſecurity in Martial, they again reſumed the 
conſideration of the Great Seal of England. The 
Commons had often preſſed the Houſe of Peers to 
concur with them, In the making a new Great Seal; 
« as the proper Remedy againſt the miſchiefs, which, 
*by the abſence of it, had befallen the Common- 
«wealth; declaring, © That the Great Seal of Eng- 
cc [and, of right, ought to attend upon the Parliament; 
in which the Peers as often refuſed to joyn with them, 
being ſtartled at the Statute of the 25% of Edw. the 
III. by which the counterfeiting the Great Seal of 
England is, in expreſs terms, declared to be High 
Treaſon; and ir had been in all times before under- 
ſtood to be the ſole property of the King, and not of 
the Kingdom, and a 7X wk y in the King's own dil- 
polal, where it ſhould be kept, or where it ſhould at- 
tend. 

Tu is diſſent of the Lords hinder'd not the buſi- 
nels; the Commons frankly Voted, “ That a Seal 
ſhould be provided; and accordingly took Order that 
one was Engraven, and brought into their Houle, ac- 
cording to the fame Size and Effigies, and nothing 
differing from that which the King uſed at Oxford. 
Being in this readineſs, and obſerving the Lords to 
be lets ſcrupulous than they had been, about the mid- 
dle of November they ſent again to them, to let them 
know, © They had a great Seal ready, which ſhould 
*be put into the Cuſtody of ſuch Perſons, as the two 
* Houſes ſhould appoint, and if they would name ſome 
* Peers, a proportionable Number of the other Body 
ce ſhould joyn in the executing that Truſt. All ob- 
jections were now paſſed over, and without any heſi- 
tation their Lordſhips not only concurr'd with them 
to have a Seal in their own diſpoſal, but in a De- 
claration and Ordinance ; by which they declared, 
All Letters Patents, and Grants made by the King, 
te and paſſed the Great Seal of England, after the 229 of 


*« May in the Year 1642 (which was the day the Lord 
per left the Houſe, and went with the Great 


Nee 
Seal to Jork to the King) to be invalid, and void 


*in Law; and henceforward, that their own Great 
Seal ſhould be of the like force, power, and vali- 


*dity, to all intents and purpoſes, as any Great Seal 
* of England had been, or — be; and that who- 
« ſoever, after publication of that Ordinance, ſhould 
* paſs any thing under any other Great Seal, or ſhould 
*claim any thing thereby, ſhould be held and judged 
Ty vublick Enemy to the State. 

Arx the fame time, the Earls of Rutland and Bulling- 
| brook, of the Peers, Me Saint-John (whom they {till 
intituled the King's Sollicitor General, though his 
Majeſty had revoked his Patent, and conferr'd that 
Office upon S* Thomas Gardner; who had ſerv'd him 
faithfully, and been put out of his Recorder's place 
of London for having ſo done) Serjeant Wild (who, 
being a Serjeant at Law, had with moſt confidence 
averr'd their legal power to make a Seal) M Brown, 
and Me Prideaux, two private Practiſers of the Law, 
were nominated © To have the keeping, ordering, and 
e difpoling of it, and all ſuch, and the like Power and 
* Authority, as any Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keep- 
*er, or Commiſſioner of the Great Seal, for the time 
being, had had, uſed, or ought to have, The Earl 
of Rutland was ſo modeſt, as to think himſelf not 
ſufficiently qualified for ſuch a Truſt; and therefore 
excuſed himlelf in point of Conſcience: Whereupon 
they nominated, in his Room, the Earl of Kent, a 
_ of far meaner parts, who readily accepted the 

ace. 

Ius Seal then was deliver'd, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons to their Speaker; and by Him, with much ſo- 
lemnity, the Houſe attending him, to the Speaker of 
the Peers, at the Bar in that Houſe. The ſix Com- 
miſſioners, were then, in the preſence of both Hou- 


ſes, ſolemnly ſworn . To execute the Office of Keep- | 


| ſame time, an Ordinance was made, That who 


Parliament. And thereupon the Seal was deli 


liament, in the old Palace; where it was kept lock d 
up in a Cheſt; which could not be open d but in the 
preſence of three of them, and with three ſeveral Keys, 
This work being over, they appointed, for the firſt 
exerciſe of this kind of Soveraignty, a Patent to be 
ſealed to the Earl of Warwick, of Lord High Admi. 
ral of England; which was done accordingly; by which 
many concluded, that the Earl of Northumberland, why 
bad been put out of that great Office, for Their fakes 
was not reſtored to their fal confidence; others, that 
he defired not to wear Their Livery. | 
ABo0ur the ſame time, to ſhew that they would be 
Abſolute, and not joynt Sharers in the Soveraign 
Power, they gave an Inſtance of boldneſs mingled with 
cruelty, that made them appear very terrible. The 
King had publiſh'd ſeveral Proclamations, for the Ad- 
erg of the Term from London to Oxford, which 
ad been hitherto fruitleſs, for want of the neceſſary 
Legal form of having the Writs read in Court; {g 
that the Judges at Oxford, who were ready to perform 
their Duty, could not rcgularly keep the Courts there; 
which elſe they would baye done, notwithſtanding the 
Order and Declarations publiſhed by the two Houſes 
to the contrary; they who were learned in the Lay, 
believing that Aſſumption to be unqueſtionably out of 
their juriſdiction. Theſe Writs of Adjournment had 
never yet been deliver'd ſeaſonably, to be read in 
Court, or into the hands of either 6 þ the ſworn Judges 
who yet attended at Weſtminſter: of which there were 
three in Number, Juſtice Bacon in the King's Bench, 
uſtice Reeve in the Common Pleas, and Baron Trevor 
in the r who, how timorous ſoever, and ap- 
prehenſive of the power and ſeverity of the Parlia- 
ment, knowing the Law and their Duties, Men be- 
liev'd, would not have barefaced declined the execu- 
tion of thoſe Commands they were {worn to obſerve. 
Several Meſſengers were therefore ſent from Oxford 
with thoſe Wrics; and appointed, on, or before ſuch 
a day (for that circumſtance was penal) © To find an 
© opportunity to deliver the Writs into the hands of 
* the ſeveral Judges. Two. of them perform d their 
Charges, and deliver'd the Writs . Reeve, and 
Baron Trevor; who immediately cauſed the Meſlengers 
to be apprehended. 
T x e Houſes, being inform'd of it, gave direction, 
e That they ſhould be tried by a Council of War, 5 
« Spies; which was done at Efex-Houſe. The Met 
ſengers alledg'd, © That they were ſworn Servants to 
e his Majeſty for the tranſaction of thoſe Services, for 
*which they were now accuſed; and that they 
< been legally puniſhable, if they had refuſed to do 
te their duties; the Term being to be adjourn d 9 
**no other way. Notwithſtanding all which, they welt 
both condemn'd to be hang'd as Spies; and that ſuch 
a Sentence might not be thought to be only in tem- 
rem, the two poor Men were, within few days after, 
carried to the old Exchange, where a Gallows was put” 
poſely ſet up; and there one of them, one Daviel Nuit 
ton, was without mercy executed; dying with au- 
other kind of Courage than could be expected from a 
Man of ſuch condition and education, did not tbe 
Conſcience of being Innocent beget a marvellous la. 
tisfaction in any condition. The other, after he ha 
ſtood ſome time upon, or under the Gallows, looking 
for the ſame concluſion, was reprieved, and {ent © 
Bridewell; where he was kept long after, till he made 
an Eſcape, and return'd again to Oxford. This Exam 
ple begot great terror in all the well affected about 
London, and ſo much the more, becauſe, about 0. 
« ever went to Oxford, or into any of the King's Quar 
te ters, without leave from one of the Houlcs, or 3 Pals 
ce from their General, or whoſoever had any corre 
«dence with any Perſon in the King's Quartet , 
ce yriting Letters, or receiving Letters from thence, 
«ſhould be procecded againſt as a Perſon 
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Book VI 


« ers of the Great Seal of England, in all things accord. © 
ing to the Orders and Directions of both Houſes of 
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by the two Speakers to them, who carried it, 1 N 2 
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«0 the State; and his Perſon, committed, and his 
«Eſtate ſequeſter d; and ſhould, be liable, according 
« to the circumſtances (of which themſelves would be 
« gnly udges, to be tricd as Spies. | 

As this made them exceedingly terrible to thoſe who 


bored them not, fo, about the ſame time, they gave 
another Inſtance of Severity, which render'd their 
, Government no leſs reverenced amongſt their Friends, 


O gr dot 


and Aſſociates. The brave Defence of Gloceſter, and 


the great Succeſs that attended it, made the loſs of 


Briſtol che more felt by the Parliament; and conſe- 


tly the delivery, and yielding it up, the more li- 
decay ſpoken of, and cenſur'd. The which Colonel 
Hennes having not patience to bear, he defired, being 
2 Member of the Houſe of Commons, and of a ſway- 


ing Intereſt there, © That he might be put to give an 


« Account of it, at a Court of War, which was the 
« proper Judicature upon treſpaſſes of that. Nature. 
And in the mean time, he was powerful enough, up- 
on ſome collateral, and circumſtantial paſſages to pro- 
cure ſome of the Chief who inveigh'd againſt him, to 
be imptiſon d, and reprehended. This begot greater 
Paſſion and Animoſity in the Perſons, that thought 
they ſuffer d unjuſtly and only by the Authority, and 
Intereſt of the Colonel and his Father; which, by 
degrees, brought Faction into the Houſe of Commons, 
and the Army, according to the ſeveral Affections and 
Tempers of Men. 

Tuba were but two Proſecutors appear'd, one 
M- Walker, a Gentleman of Somerſet-ſhire, of a good 
Fortune, and, by the loſs of that, the more provok d; 
who had been in the Town when it was loſt, and had 
ſtrictly obſerv'd all that was done, or faid; and the 
famous Mr Pryn, who had at firſt let himſelf into the 
diſquiſition of that buſineſs, out of the Activity, and 
reſtleſneſs of his Natugg,/ and was afterwards ſharpen'd 
by contempt. Thele two, under pretence of Zeal to 
the Kingdom, and that ſuch an irreparable damage to 
it might not paſs away without due puniſhment, un- 
dertook the proſecution; and boldly charged the Co- 
lonel with Cowardiſe, and Treachery ; and-gave ſeve- 
ral Inſtances of great and high profeſſions and per- 
formances faint, and not anſwerable; with ſome mix- 
tures of pride, and love of Money, throughout the 
Courſe of his Government. Colonel Fiennes, beſides 
the credit and reputation of his Father, had a very 


good ſtock of eſtimation in the Houſe of Commons 


* his own ſcore; for truly he had very good parts 
ot Learning, and Nature, and was privy to, and a 
great Manager in, the molt ſecret deſigns from the 
beginning; and if he had not incumber'd himſelf with 
Command in the Army, to which Men thought his 
Nature not fo well diſpoſed, he had ſure been ſecond 
to none in thoſe Councils, after M* Hambden's death. 
This made him too much deſpiſe thoſe who appear d 
his Adverſaries, and others whom he knew to be ſuch, 
though they appear'd not (for he looked upon S* Mil- 


liam Waller as an Enemy, who, by his misfortune at 
nd-way-Down , having brought that ſtorm upon 


Briſtol, was induſtrious to make the ſecond loſs to be 
apprehended only as the effect of the other's want of 
urage, and Conduct) and being ſure, that he was 


very tree from wiſhing well to the King, he thought 


no defect would be farther imputed to him, than might 


well be anſwer' d by the having done his Beſt; and 


that the eminency of his perfect Zeal againſt his Ma- 


jeſty, would weigh down all Objections of diſſervice 


to the Parliament. 

Bor notwithſtanding all this, after a long and ſo- 
emn hearing before the Court of War, at S* Albans, 
where the Earl of Eſſex then lay, which took up ma- 
= days, he was condemn'd to loſc his head, © For not 
jy having defended Briſtol ſo well, and fo long as he 
Ought to have done. And though he had afterwards 
a Pardon for his life, granted to him by the Preroga- 
uve of the General, under his Hand and Scal, yet the 
infamy of the judgment could not be taken off; by 
Which he became unfit to continue an Officer of the 
my; and the ſhame of it perſwaded him to quit the 
ingdom ; ſo that he went for ſome time into For- 


reigu Parts, retaining (till the ſame full diſaffection 
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to the Government of the Church and State, and only 
griey'd that he had a leſs capacity left to do hurt to ei- 
ther, Many looked upon this Example, as a founda- 
tion of great awe, and reverence in the Arm , that 
the Officers might ſee, that no Titles or Relations 
ſhould be able to break through the ſtri& diſcipline of 
War. For this Gentleman. was a Perſon of fingular 
merit, and fidelity to the Party that he {cry'd, and of 
extraordinary uſe to them in thoſe Counſels that re- 
quir'd the beſt underſtandings. Others thought it an 
Act of unadviſed leverity, to expoſe ſo eminent a Per- 
lon, who knew all their Intrigues, upon the importu- 
nity of uſeleſs and inconſiderable Perſons to infamy; 
whilſt others conſider'd it, as a judgment of Heaven 
upon a Man who had been ſo forward in promoting 
the pop Calamities : and no doubt it increaled 
much the Factions and Animoſities, both in the Par- 
| lament, and the Army; and might have done them 
farther , miſchicf, if it had not fallen on a man ſo 
throughly engaged, that no Provocations could make 
him lels of their Party, or leſs concern'd in their Con- 
federacy. 
AT this time, nothing troubled the King ſo much, 
as the Intelligence he receiy'd from Scotland, that they 
had already formed their Army, and reſoly'd to enter 
England in the Winter ſeaſon. All his confidence, 
which he had founded there upon the Faith, and moſt 
ſolemn Profeſſions of article; Men, without whom 
the Nation could not have been corrupted, had de- 
ceiv'd him to a Man; and he found the fame Men 
moſt engaged againſt him, who had, with moſt folem- 
nity, yow'd all Obedience to him. The circumſtance 
of the time made the danger of the Invaſion the more 
formidable; for the Earl of New-Caftle, lately Creat- 
ed a Marquis, had been compelled with his Army, as 
much by the murmurs and indiſpoſition of the Offi- 
cers, as by the ſeaſon of the year, to quit his deſign 
upon Hull, and to retire to Jork; and the Garriſon of 
Hull had made many ſtrong infalls into the Country, 
and Defeated ſome of his Troops; ſo that the Scots 
were like to find a ſtrong Party in that large County. 
However, the Marquis ſent a good Body of Horſe to- 
wards the Borders, to wait their motion; and no ſoon- 
er heard of their march, which begun in Fanuary, in a The Scots 
great Froſt and Snow, than himſelf march'd into the 274 Eng- 
Biſhoprigk of Durham to attend them, The particu- jan. 1643. 
lars of all that Affair, and the whole TranſaQtion of 
the Northern Parts, where the Writer of this Hiſtory 
was never preſent, nor had any part in thoſe Coun- 
ſels, are fit for a relation apart; which a more proper 
Perſon will employ himſelf in. | 
Ix theſe Streights, the King confider'd two Expe- 
dients which were propoſed to him, and which his Ma- 
jeſty directed ſhould be both conſulted in the Council, 
The one was That all the Peers who were then in 
* Oxford, or in the King's Service, might ſubſcribe a 
«Letter to the Council of State in Scotland; whereby 
it would appear, by the ſubſcription, that above 
«five parts of ſix of the whole Nobility, and Houſe 
*of Peers, were in the King's Service, and difayow'd 
cel thoſe actions which were done againſt him, b 
«the pretended Authority of the two Houſes; whic 
te poſſibly might make ſome impreſſion upon the Na- 
ce t ion of Scotland, though it was well enough known 
« before to their Seducers. A Letter was prepared 4 Letter 
accordingly, expreſſing, © The foulneſs of the Rebel- 8 
ce lion in England, under the Reputation of the Hou- d 
«es of Parliament, and the carrying on the ſame, 228 
* when they had driven away, by force, much the land, 
« Major part of the Members of both Houles, and ex- 
« preſly againſt all the Laws of the Land: it put them 
in mind of Their obligation to the King, and pa- 
thetically concluded © With conjuring them to de- 
ec ſiſt from their unjuſt, and unwarrantable purpoſe ; 
ce ſince they could have no excuſe for proſecuting the 
« (ame, from the Authority of Parliament. The Let- 
ter was peruſed, and debated in the Council, and after- 
wards in the preſence of all the Peers, and being ge- 
nerally approv'd without any diſſenting Voice, it was 
order'd to be engroſſed, and ſign'd by all thoſe Peers, 
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to be ſent to thoſe who were abſent in wy of the Ar- 
mies, or in the King's Quarters, and to be then ſent 
to the Marquis of New-Caſtle ; who, after he had ſign'd 
it, with thoſe Peers who were in thoſe parts, was to 
tranſmit it into Scotland by a Trumpet; all which was 
done accordingly. 5 

Or all the Peers who follow'd the King, there was 
only one who refuſed to ſign this Letter, the Earl of 
Leiceſter; who, after ow 27g and delays, whether 
he had not yet diſgeſted his late depoſal from the 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, to which the Marquis of Or- 
mond was deputed, and thought the diſobligation of it 
not capable of a reparation, or whether he thought 
the King's Fortune deſpetate, and reſolv d not to ſa- 
crifice himſelf to any Popular diſpleaſure, and not to 
provoke the Parliament farther than by not concur- 
ring with them; or whether he had it then in his pur- 
zole to be found in their Quarters, as ſhortly after 

e was, did in the end poſitively refuſe to ſubſcribe 
the Letter; and thereby was the occaſion of a miſ- 
chief he did not intend. For both their Majeſties, in 
their ſecret purpoſe, had defign'd him to ſucceed the 
Marquis of Hertford in the Government of the Prince: 
for which he would have been very proper; but upon 
this ſo affected a diſcovery of a nature, and mind, 
lyable to no kind of complyance, the King could not 
proſecute his Purpoſe ; and ſo the Government of 
that hopeful and excellent Prince, was committed to 
the Fall of Berk-ſhire, for no other reaſon but becauſe 
he had a mind to it, and his importunity was very 
troubleſome : a Man of any who bore the Name of a 
Gentleman, the moſt unfit for that Province, or any 
other that required _ proportion of Wiſdom and 
Underſtanding for the diſcharge of it. 

Bur it was the unhappy diſtemper of the Court at 
that time, to think that it was no matter who was em- 
ploy'd in that Office; for the King nor Queen were 
not at all deceiv'd, nor was the Earl leſs fit than they 
thought him to be; but they thought his want of Parts 
= Fidelity there was no cauſe to ſuſpect) to be of 
ittle importance: and a Counſellor much truſted, 
ſpeaking at that time with the Lord Fermyn, © How 
«aſtoniſhing a thing it was to all the Nation, to ſee 
*the Prince committed to ſuch a Governour, he ſmi- 
*[ed, according to his cuſtom, when he could not an- 
ce ſwer; and ſaid, It was of no moment, who had the 
ce name and ſtyle of Governour, ſince the King and 
* Queen meant to be his Governour, and — # re- 
« ſoly'd that He ſhould never be out of Their Pre- 
t ſence, or of one of them: when, within little more 
than a year after, the King found it neceſſary to ſever 
the Prince from himſelf, and liv'd not to ſee him 
again: and his Majeſty then found, and lamented, 
that he had deputed ſuch a Governour over him. 

Tu other Expedient propoſed, was, © That ſince 
the whole Logon was miſled by the reverence 
*they had to Parliaments, and believ'd that the Laws 
ce and Liberties of the People, could not be other- 
* wiſe preſerved, than by their ſole Authority, and 
te that it appear'd to be to no purpoſe to perſwade 
« Men that what they did was againſt Law, when they 
«were perſwaded that their very doing it made it 
2 Lawful, it would be therefore neceſſary, and could 
te he only effectual to convince them, that they who 
« did thoſe monſtrous things, were not the Parlia- 
ce ment, but a handful of deſperate Perſons, who, by 
te the help of the Tumults raiſed in the City of Lon- 
ce don, had driven away the Major part of the Parlia- 
*©ment, and called themſelves the Parliament, whilſt 
te they were in truth, much the leſs, and the leaſt con- 
*{iderable part of it; which would appear manifeſt- 
*ly, if the King would iſſue out a Proclamation, to 
require all the Members who had left the Parlia- 
* ment at Weſtminſter, to repair to Oxford, by ſuch 
*a day; where his Majeſty would be willing to ad- 
* viſe with them in matters of the greateſt Importance, 
concerning the Peace, and Diſtractions of the King- 
* dom: by this means, he might, in many things, ſerve 
© himſelf by their Aſſiſtance, and it would evidently 
* appear by the number of both Houſes, whoſe names 


would be quickly known and publiſhed, how few re- 


| 


© mained at Weſtminſter, who carried on the deyoys; 
* War, ſo 1 A the whole Kingdom. — 
Tus King was at firſt in ſome apprehenſion, that 
ſuch a Conflux of Perſons together of the Parliament 
who would look to enjoy the Privileges of it in their 
Debates, might, inſtead of doing him Service, do ma- 
ny things contrary to it, and exceedingly apprehend. 
ed, that they would immediately enter upon ſome 
Treaty of Peace, which would have no effect; yet 
whilſt it was in ſuſpence, would hinder his prepara- 
tion for the War; and though no body more deſicd 
Peace, yet he had no mind, that a Multitude ſhould 
be Conſulted upon the Conditions of it: imagining 
that things of the greateſt Importance, as the giving 
up Perſons, and other particulars of Honour, would 
not ſeem to them of moment enough to continue x 
War in the Kingdom; which would have been true 
if, as hath been faid before, the Governours of the 
Parliament had not themſelves been too fearful of 3 
Peace, to truſt any to make Politick Propoſitions 
which, upon refuſal, might have done good, but be. 
ing conſented to had undone them, and fruſtrated all 
their deſigns. 

Tus Council ſeem'd much inclined to the Expe- 
dient, and many conveniences were in view; and it 
might be reaſonably hoped, and preſum'd © That per- 

e ſons, who had that Duty to obey his Majeſty's Sum- 

* mons, in coming thither, which would be none but 
*ſuch as had already abſented themſelves from We. 
* minſter, and thereby incenſed thoſe who remain'd 
ce there, would not bring ill and troubleſome humours 
*with them, to diſturb that Service which could on- 
*ly 22 them: but on the contrary, would unite, 

te and conſpire together to make the King Superior to 
*His and Their Enemies. And as to the advanciag 
*any Propoſitions of Peace, which there could be no 

te doubt but they would be inclined to, nor would it 

© be fit for his Majeſty to oppoſe, there could be no 

© inconvenience ; ſince their appearing in it would 
* but draw reproach from thoſ. at Weſtminſter, who 
*would never give them any Anſwer, or look 

e them under any Notion, but as private Perſons, 
* and Deſerters of the Parliament, without any Qua- 

© lification to Treat, or to be Treated with: which 

te would more provoke thoſe at Oxford, and, by de- 
© grees, ſtir up more Animoſities between them. The 
King diſcover d more of hope than fear from ſuch 

a Convention; and fo with a very unanimous Conſent 
and Approbation, a Proclamation was iſſued out, con- * 
taining the true grounds and motives, and mention- 1 
ing the League of Scotland to Invade the Kingdom; jm 
which was the moſt univerſally odious, and deteſt- 
able; and Summon'd all the Members of both Hou- 40 
ſes of Parliament, except only ſuch, as, having Com- 
mand in his Majeſty's Armies in the North, and in the 
Weſt, could not be diſpenſed with, to be abſent from 
their Charges, to attend upon his Majeſty in Oxford, 
upon a day fix'd in Fanuary next. 

Tus King was not all this while without a due 
ſenſe of the dangers that threaten'd him in the growth, 
and improvement of the power and ſtrength of the 
Enemy, and how impoſſible it would be for him, 
without ſome more extraordinary Aſſiſtance, to re 
that Torrent, which, he foreſaw, by the next Spring, 
would be ready to overwhelm him, if he made not 
proviſion accordingly. And finding, by degrees, that 
it was not in his power to compoſe the diſturbances o 
England, or to prevent thoſe of Scotland, and abbor- 
ring the thought of introducing a Forreign Nation to 
Subdue his own Subjects, he begun to think of Ex- 
pedients which might allay the diſtempers in Ireland; 
that ſo, having one of his Kingdoms in Peace, he 
might apply the Power of that, towards the procuri"s 
it in his other Dominions. He was not ignorant, how 
render an Argument that buſineſs of Ireland was, a 
how prepar'd Men were to pervert whatſoever he faid, 
or did in it; and therefore reſolv'd to proceed wit 
that Caution, that whatſoever was done in it, ſho! 
be by the Counſel of that State who were under 
to be moſt skilful in thoſe Aﬀairs. 


| Tus Lords Juſtices, and Council, had ſent a — 
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petition to his Majeſty, which was preſented to them, 
in the Name of his Catholick Subjects, then in Arms 
againſt him; by which they only deſired, with full ex- 
reſſions of Duty, and Submiſſion to his Majeſty, 
«That he would appoint ſome Perſons to hear what 
« they could ſay for themſelves ; and to preſent the 
« {ame to his Majeſty. Hereupon the King Authoriſed 
by his Commiſhon the Lord Marquis of Ormond, and 
ſome others, to receive what they were ready to of- 
fer, but without the leaſt Authority to conclude any 
thing with them upon it. And after the receipt of this 
Commiſſion, the Marquis, finding that this Petition 
was proſecuted with leſs ingenuity than it ſeem'd to 
have been preſented, was ſo far from being indulgent 
ro them under that Notion, that he even then ad- 
vanced againſt them with his Army, and gave them a 
very ſignal Defeat; which reform'd their Application, 
= made it more ſubmits. 
Ix the mean time (though in all Actions and Coun- 
ſels, the Lords Juſtices, and Council there, had yield- 
ed punctual Obedience to all directions from the Par- 
liament) the Affairs of that Kingdom ſuffer d exceed- 
ingly for want of Proviſions, Money, and Ammunition, 
out of England; which the two Houſes of Parliament 
were obliged, and were, to that purpoſe, enabled by 
his Majelty to ſend. Infomuch as that Board, by their 
Letters of the fourth of April, this preſent year, ad- 
vertiſed the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, © That 
« they had been compelled, for the preſervation of 
«the Army, to take Money from all 4 — had it, and 
«tg wrelt their Commodities from the poor Mer- 
«chants, whom they had now, by the Law of neceſſi- 
ce ty, 2 undone, and dilabled from being hereaf- 
« ter helpful to them, in bringing them in Victuals, 
« or other needful Commodities: And that there were 
te few of themſelves, or others, that had not felt their 
«parts in the inforced rigour of their proceedings, ſo 
cas, what with ſuch hard dealing, wk grievous to 
«them to do, than it was heavy to others to ſuffer, 
*and by their deſcending, againſt their hearts, far 
below the Honour and Dignity of that Power the 
© repreſented under his Royal Majeſty they had, wit 
© unſpeakable difficulties, prevail'd fo as to be able to 
*find Bread for the Soldiers for the Space of one 
*Month: That they were then expelling thence all 
Strangers, and muſt inſtantly ſend away for England 
thouſands of poor deſpoil'd Engliſh, whole very eat- 
ing was now inſupportable to that place; and there- 
„fore, they ſaid, they did again earneſtly, and final- 
*ly deſire (for their Confuſion would not now admit 
*the writing of many more Letters, if any) ſome Sup- 
2 of Victual and Munition might, in ere 
be haſten d thither to keep Life, until the reſt might 
„follow; there being no Victuals in ſtore; nor one 
hundred Barrels of Powder; which, according to 
the uſual neceſſary Expences, beſides extraordinary 
*Accident, would not lait above a Month. 
A Cor v of this Letter they likewiſe ſent to Mr Se- 
cretary Nicholas, that his Majeſty might be inform'd 
of the ſadneſs of their Condition, and, with it, a 
| Copy of a Paper that Morning preſented to the Board 
(which was likewiſe ſent in their Letter to the Speak- 
er) from the Officers of the Army; who, after ſharp 
expreſſions of the Miſeries they ſuſtain d, and expo- 
ſtulations thereupon, concluded, © That if their Lord- 
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not 5a ſhips would take them into their timely Conſidera- 
that ons, before their urgent wants made them 2 
es 0 te, they would ſerve them readily and faithfully ; 
zhot- g but if their Lordſhips would not find a way for their 
In to a preſervation there, they humbly deſir d they might 


: have leave to go where they might have a better be- 


a ing; and if they refuſed to grant That, they them- 
e, h elves muſt then take leave to have recourſe to that 
uring Airit and primary Law, which God had endued all 
how Nen with, the Law of Nature, which taught all Men 
| and do preſerve themſelves. | 
faid, HE King was exceedingly perplexed at the re- 
with of be of this Advertiſement; A the State 
hool — * Proteſtant Subjects in that Kingdom to be al- 
1 


olt deſperate, the Rebels receiving daily encourage- 


ment and aſſiſtance from Forreign Parts; and there- 


upon growing ſtrong and bold; yet he forbore to in- 
terpoſe his own Soveraign Power, hoping this laſt 
clear repreſentation would have made fo deep an im- 
preſton in the two Houſes of Parliament, that they 
would have ſent ſuch a full ſupply, that at leaſt the 
Rebels might make no farther Progreſs in Victory, 
againſt his Proteſtant Subjects. About the end of 
May, the Lords Juſtices and Council, having receiy'd 
no probable hope of Afliſtance from the Parliament 

ſent an Addreſs immediately to his Majeſty, that Him- 
ſelf might conclude, in that exigent, what was to be 
done for preſervation of one of his three Kingdoms. 
This Letter, Subſcribed by the Lords Juſtices, and 
every Member of the Council- Board, being the ground 
and foundation of the Reſolutions which his Majeſty 
afterwards took, I think neceſſary to inſert in the terms 
of which it conſiſted ; which were theſe: 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſty, ©. + 
*AsS$SoON as We * Majeſty's Juſtices enter d 4» Adire7 

into the Charge of this Government, We took into 33 
* our Conſiderations, at the Board, the State of your the Council 
ih _ here; which We find ſuffering under unſpeak- - rey 7m 
able Extremity of want of all things neceſſary to the 80 
Support of their Perſons, or Maintenance of the 
* War, here being no Victuals, Cloaths, or other Pro- 
* viſions requiſite towards their Suſtenance; no Mo- 
*ney to provide them of any thing they want; no 
* Arms in your Majeſty's Stores to ſupply their ma- 
ny defective Arms; nor above forty Barrels of Pow- 
der in your Stores; no ſtrength of Serviceable Hor- 
*ſes being now left here; and thoſe few that are, 
their Arms for the molt part loſt, or unſerviceable; 
*no Ships arriv'd here to guard the Coaſt, and con- 
*lequently no ſecurity render'd'to any that might, 
*on their private Adventures, bring in Proviſions of 
*Victuals, or other neceſſaries towards our Subſi- 
ſtence; and finally, no viſible means, by Sea or 
Land, of being able to preſerve for you this King- 
*dom, and to render deliverance: from utter deſtru- 
” _ to the remnant of your good Subjects yet left 
cc here. Ms 7 e 

Ws, find, that your Majeſty's late Juſtices, and 
*this Board, have often, and fully, by very many Let- 
*ters, advertiſed the Parliament in England of the 
«Extremities of Affairs here, and beſought Relief 
* with all poſſible importunity ; which alſo have been 
e fully repreſented to your Majeſty, and to the Lord 
Lieutenant, and Mi Secretary Nicholas, to be made 
*known to your Majeſty: And although the - winds 
© have of late for many days, and often formerly, 
*\tood very fair for acceſſions of Supply forth of Eng- 
* land hither, and that We have ſtill, with longing 
* Expectations, hoped to find Proviſions arrive here, 
ein ſome degree Anſwerable to the neceſſities of your 
e Affairs; yet now, to our unſpeakable grief, after full 
ce ſix Months waiting, and much longer patience, and 
cc long ſuffering, We find all our great expectations 
c anſwer'd in a mean and inconfiderable quantity of 
ce Proviſions, viz. threeſcore and fifteen Barrels of But- 
«ter, and fourteen Tun of Cheeſe, being but tlie 
te fourth part of a ſmall Veſſel's Lading, which was 
cc ſent from London, and arriv'd here the fifth day of 
ce this Month, which is not above ſeven or eight days 
« Proviſion, for that part of the Army which lies in 
&« Dublin, and the out Garriſons thereof; no Money 
cc or Victual (other than that inconſiderable propor- 
ce tion of Victual) having arriv'd' in this place, as 
«(ent from the Parliament of England, or from any 
« other Port of England, for tlie uſe of the Army, 
te ſince the beginning of November laſt. 

ce WE have, by the bleſſing of God, been hitherto 
« proſperous and ſucceſsful in your Majeſty's Affairs 
« here, and ſuould be ſtill hopeful, by the Mercy of 
« God, under the Royal directions of your Sacred Ma- 
< jeſty, to vindicate your e noe to recover 
« your Rights here, and to take due Vengeance of thoſe 
6 Traytors, for the Innocent Blood they have ſpill d, 
«if We might be ſtrengthen d, and ſupported there- 
in, by needful ſupplies forth of England: but theſe 


<« Supplies having been hitherto expected to come from 
6cCcc the 
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« the Parliament of England (on which if your Maje- 
ceſty had not rclied, We are aſſured you would, in 
© your high Wiſdom, have found out {ome other means 
e to preſerve this your Kingdom) and ſo great and ap- 
te parent a failure having happen d therein, and all the 
te former, and late, long continuing Ealterly Winds, 
ce bringing us no other Proviſions, than thole few 
« Cheeſes and Butter, and no advertiſements being 
te hrought us of any future Supply to be fo much as in 
te the way hither, whereby there might be any likely- 
ce hood that conſideable means of ſupport for your Ma- 
*;elty's Army might arrive here, in any reaſonable 
*time, before We be totally ſwallowed up by the Re- 
te bels, and your Kingdom by them wreſted from you: 
te We find our ſelves ſo diſappointed of our hopes from 
ce the Parliament, as mult needs trench to the utter loſs 
*of the Kingdom, if your Majeſty in your high Wit- 
tc dom, ordain not ſome preſent means of preſervation 
«for Us. And conlidering that if now, by occaſion of 
te that unhappy, and unexpected failing of Support 
te from thence, We ſhall be leſs ſucceſsful in your Ser- 
ce yices here againſt the Rebels, than hitherto, whilſt 
«We were enabled with ſome means to ſerve you, We 
* have been; the ſhame and diſhonour may, in com- 
tc mon conſtru&ion of thoſe that know not the inwards 
ce of the Cauſe, be imputed to us, and not to the Fail- 
te jngs that diſabled us: And conſidering principally, 
te and above all things, the high and eminent truſt of 
te your Affairs here, depoſited with us by your Sacred 
te Majeſty, We may not forbear, in diſcharge of our 
« Duty, thus freely and plainly to declare our humble 
* apprehenfions, to the end your Majelty, thus truly 
te underſtanding the terribleneſs of our Condition, may 
te find out ſome ſuch means of Support, to prelerve 
*to your Majeſty and your Royal Poſterity this your 
te Ancient, and Rightful Crown and Kingdom: and de- 
© rive deliverance and ſafety to the remnant of your 
te good Subjects yet left here, as in your excellent Judg- 
* ment you ſhall find to be moſt for your Honour, and 
ce Advantage. And ſo praying the King of Kings to 
ce guide, and direct you for the beſt, in this high and im- 
te portant Cauſe, and in all other your Counſels and 
« Actions, We humbly remain: 

From your Majeſty's Caſile of Dublin the 11th of May 

1643: , 


Turk was no Sober Man in Ireland or England, 
who believ'd it to be in the King's Power to enable 


this People to carry on the War; for all Men too well 


knew, that he had neither Money, Victual, Ammuni- 
tion, or aer to ſupply them: and therefore his 
3 could not but conclude, that by this applica- 
tion of that State to him, they hoped he would endea- 
vour to extinguiſh that War which he could not main- 
tain. And it is very truc, that, at the ſame time with 
this Letter, he receiv'd Advice and Information, from 
ſome of his prime Miniſters of that Kingdom, who 
were well known, and acknowledg'd, perfectly to ab- 
hor the Rebellion, © That there was no reaſonable 
e hope of preſcrving his Proteſtant Subjects, and his 
* own Interelt in that Kingdom, but by Treating with 
*the Rebels, and making a Peace, or Truce, with them. 
The King well foreſaw to what reproaches he ſhould 
object himſelf, by entring into ſuch a Treaty with 
thoſe Rebels; and that they who had perſwaded many 
to believe, that he had given countenance to, if not 
fomented the Rebellion, againſt all human Evidence 
that can be imagin'd, would more cafily gain credit, 


when they ſhould be able to ſay, that he had made a 


Peace with them: Beſides that he had bound himſelf 


not to make a Peace with the Rebels in Ireland, with- 
out the conſent of his two Houſes of Parliament in 
England. On the other fide, nothing was more de- 
monſtrable, than that his Proteſtant Subjects there, 
could not defend the little they had left, without ex- 


traordinary aid and aſſiſtance out of England; that it 
was impoſſible for him to ſend any to them, and as 
viſible, that the Parliament Would not, or Could not; 
ſo that it ſeem'd only in his Election, whether he would 
preſerve the Remainder of his Proteſtant Subjects there, 


and that whole Kingdom, in dependance upon his 


Crown, with the inconvenience of ſome perverſe and 
unreaſonable ſcandal; or ſuffer them to be rooted out. 
and undergo the perpetual obloquy of having loſt , 
Kingdom, when it was in his own power to haye re. 
tained it within his Subjection: and whatever he hag 
obliged himſelf to, in thoſe Acts of Parliament which 
he had paſſed for relief of Ireland, before any Rebel. 
lion in England, was not, that there might never he 
a Peace in Ireland, but that the two Houles might co- 
operate with him, whereby the Rebels might be xe. 
duced to thoſe Streights, that they might be compel. 
led to ſubmit to the performance of their Duties: and 
that, inſtead of any ſuch cooperation, the two Houſes 
refuſed to concur with him in any thing, and had em- 
ploy'd thoſe Monies, which had been raiſed by thoſe 
very Acts, for the relief of Ireland, in the maintenance 
of the Armies which had given his Majeſty Battle in 
England, expreſly contrary to the words of thoſe Ads; 
and therefore that his Majeſty might be reaſonably 
diſengaged from thoſe Covenants on his part. 

Uron theſe Conſiderations, after too Months de- 
lay, to ſee whether yet the Parliament would take 
care of them, and having receiv d freſh importunities, 
and advices from thence, about the end of Fuly, the 
King writ to the Lords Jultices in Ireland, That they 
* ſhould iflue out a Commiſſion, under the Great Seal 
© of Ireland, to the Marquis of Ormond, to Treat and 
* Conclude a Ceſſation of Arms with the Rebels, up- 
*on ſuch Articles and Conditions as he ſhould judge 
ce moſt reaſonable; and during that Ceſſation that ſuch 
* Agents as they ſhould make choice of, ſhould have ac- 
*cels to his Royal Perſon, to preſent their own Propo- 
© ſitions for Peace: So careful was the King not to in- 
fringe that Act of Parliament, which many underſtood 
to be diſſolved by themſelves: there being no colour- 
able Claule in it, by which it was not in his Majeſty's 
own Power to make a Ceſſation; and the Peace it (elf 
he reſpited in ſuch a manner, that he might receive 
Advice and Concurrence from the Parliament, if they 
would not decline any farther confideration or care of 
that Kingdom, 

HeRrEveoON the Lord Marquis of Ormond, being 
then only General of the Horſe there, enter'd upon a 
Treaty with Commiſſioners Authoriſed by the Coun- 
cil at Kilkenny ; to whoſe Juriſdiction the Rebels had 
committed the whole Government of their Afﬀairs ; 
and Articles of Ceflation being prepared for a Year, 
and peruſed, and approv'd by the Lords Jultices and 
Council, without whoſe advice the Marquis would not 
proceed, and all the principal Officers of the Army ha- 


ving given it under their hands, being preſent likewiſe 


at the Treaty, That it was molt neceſſary for the 
«preſervation of that Kingdom, that a Ceſſation ſhould 
" be made for a Vear upon thoſe Articles and Condi- 
ce tions; and the Rebels undertaking to pay to his Ma- 
ce jeſty's uſe, thirty thouſand and eight hundred pounds 
«ſterling, within a ſhort time; whereof fifteen thou- 
« ſand eight hundred pounds in ready Money, and the 
ce other fifteen thouſand pounds, one half in money, 4 
«the other half in good Beefs, at thirt you the 
«Score; a Ceflation of Arms was ma? 6 ed by the 
Marquis ; and publiſh'd, with the Articles and Condi- 
tions, by the Lords Juſtices and Council of Ireland, to 
begin on the fifteenth day of September, and to con. 
tinue for the ſpace of a whole year. | | 
Tris Ceſlation was no ſooner known in Englat%, 7 
but the two Houſes declar'd againſt it, with all tie 
ſharp gloſſesupon it to his Majeſty's diſhonour that Can 
be imagin'd; perſwading the People, © That the Re. 4 
bels were now brought to their laſt Gaſp, and redu- 22 
e ced to ſo terrible a Famine, that like Canibals, the, ,,, 
<« eat one another, and muſt have been deſtroy d imme 
« djately, and utterly rooted out, if, by the Pop! 
*« Counſels at Court, the King had not been perlw#&c 
to couſent to this Ceſſation. It is one of the Inſtan- 
ces of the ſtrange, fatal miſunderſtanding, which pol 
ſeſſed this time, that notwithſtanding all rhe caution 
the King uſed in medling at all with the buſinels o 
that Kingdom from the time of the Rebellion, and t 10 
clear diſcovery of all particular Reaſons, Grounds, an 


Counſels, when he found it neceſſary to interpoſe in 
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che calumnies and ſlanders raiſed to his Majeſty's diſ- 
ſervice and diſhonour, made a more than ordinary im- 
teſſion upon the minds of Men, and not only of Vul- 

r-ſpirited People, but of thoſe who reliſted all other 
infuſions, and infection. ; And poſterity, no eim. 
will enquire, from what riſe or ſpring this difadvantage 
flowed; to which Enquiry I can apply no other ſatiſ- 
tion, beſides the diſeaſe of the time; which impu- 
red all defigns to deſigns upon Religion, and what- 
ſoever was done by Papiſts, to the Zeal of the Queen 
on the behalf of her own Religion; than that the chief 
Managers, and Conducters of their Counſels, found it 
neceſſary to aver many things of Fact upon their own 
knowledge (by which they found the underſtanding 
of Mea liable to be captivared) which in truth were not 
ſo: As I my ſelf found by ſome fober Men, at ſuch 
times as there was occaſion of intercourſe, and confe- 
rence with them, that they did, upon ſuch Aſſurance 
beliere that the King had done ſomewhat in that buſi- 
nels of Ireland (ſome having avow'd, that they had ſeen 
his hand to ſuch and ſuch Letters, and Inſtructions) 
which, upon as much knowledge, as any Man can mo- 
rally have of a Negative, I am ſure he never did. 

I SHALL here inlert, as the moſt natural and pro- 

r Evidence of the State of Ireland, at the time of the 
Ceflation, and of the unanſwerable Motives which pre- 
vailed with the King to conſent to it, two Letters; 
the one, of Expoſtulation from the two Houſes to the 
Lords Juſtices and Council, which was received by them 
after the Ceflation agreed on, though ſeeming to be 
{ent before; and the Anſwer of that Board thereunto ; 
with the Contents whercof, the King, nor any of his 
Council attending on him, was not at all acquainted, 
till long after their delivery, The Letters were in 
theſe words. 


To Our very good Lords, the Lords Fuſtices, and Coun- 
cil, for the Kingdom of Ireland. ; 


1 “Our very good Lords, 
, kus Lords and Commons in Parliament, have 


& + ©Commanded Us to let you know, they have ſeen your 
W's Letter of the tenth of une, directed to the Speaker 


4 Wet, 4 te 


Ne of the Houſe of Commons, accompanied with an Act 


*of State; in the Preamble whereof, is an expreſſion to 
this effect, That your preſent difficulties are occa- 
*fon'd through the failure of the Houſes: of Parlia- 
*ment in England, who undertook the charge of this 
*War. This Letter, and Act of Council, were ſent 
by his Majeſty from Oxford; to whom they believe 
you have ſent Copies of both, and have juſt cauſe to 
ſulpect, that there is an impious deſign now on foot, 
*to ſell for nought, the crying Blood of many hundred 
"thouſands of Britiſh Proteſtants, by a diſhonourable, 
*unſufferable Peace with the Rebels; and then to lay 
*the blame and ſhame of this upon the Parliament; a 
* Plot ſuitable to thoſe Counſels that have both pro- 
Jected, and fomented this unparallel'd Rebellion: 
for thoſe who contriv'd the Powder Treaſon, in- 
"tended to lay it on the Puritans. And although they 
cannot think your Lordſhips intended to further this 
* defign by this expreſſion, yet they have cauſe to be- 
"lieve, 1 have forgotten the preſent condition of this 

King om; the ſupplies they have ſent thither of all 
* ſorts, even in the midſt of their own wants; what 
ce relief going thither hath been taken away by Sea, and 
Land, and by whom; and what diſcouragements have 
i been given them in return: ſo that, as your Lord- 
laips do truly obſerve the Proteſtant Party in that 
City deſirous to contribute, in all things, towards 
 Perferyation of that Kingdom, and that all the oppo- 
i iition therein is from thoſe of the Popiſh Party, fo 
. ught a juſtly ro conclude, that the Proteſtant Par- 
in this Kingdom have contributed and are {till en- 
eavouring to conttibute Monies, Ammunition, Vi- 

be vals, and other neceſſaries, for the ſaving of that 

1 Kingdom: And that the Popiſh, and Malignant Par- 

. here, now in Arms againſt the Parliament and 

Kingdom, have not affiſted, in the leaſt meaſure, this 

„ bious work; but, on the contrary, do hinder, and 


- Oppoſe the ſame: Neither ſhould your Lordſhips con- 


0 ceive, that only the charge of that War was refert'd 
bs to, and undertaken by the Parliament, as if Their 
4 wh was to be Your Bankers, only to provide Money 
for you to- ſpend, and were not to adviſe and direct 

the managing of the War; although an Act of Par- 
liament hath inyeſted them with that Power ; which 
: they muſt aſſume and vindicate as the means to fave 
þ that Kingdom; and ſhall bring to condign puniſh- 
in ment thoſe there, who, in this conjuncture of Af- 
4 fairs, have adviſed the Commiſſion to hear what the 
i Rebels can ſay, or propound, for their own Advan- 
(tage; the Letters to diveſt their Committee of an 
j Authority given them by both Houſes ; and that ad- 
*viſed the late alteration of Government there 3 as 
Enemies to the Weal of both Kingdoms, and Fau- 
tors of that Rebellion. In the laſt place, We are for- 
* bidden to tell you, what Supplies of Money, Victuals, 
* Ammunition, and other Neceſſaries, are in good for- 
vardneſs to be ſent over, for the ſupport of the Of- 
*hcers and Soldiers there; and by whoſe inceſſant 
care; leſt they ſhould ſeem to Anſwer that ſcandal 
* by excuſe, which deſerves an high reſentment. This 
** being all We haye in command for the preſent, We 
bid your Lordſhips farewel, and remain, 


*Your Lordſhips Friends to ſerve you. 


Grey of Warke | 
Speaker of the Houſe of Lords, pro tempore; 


William Lenthall 
Speaker of the Commons Houſe in Parliament. 


“The Lords and Commons will examine the demea- 
* nour of the Ships appointed to guard thoſe Coaſts; 
and might have expected a Copy of Mountroſs's Letter 
*ro Colonel Crarwford, which came to your hands be- 
fore the 10% of June; and happily, would diſcover the 
* Treaſon of the Rebels, ſent by your Enemies to de- 
*ſtroy you; as well as a complaint of thoſe Sea Cap- 
*tains ſent by your Friends to defend you; whole neg- 
*Ies and miſdeeds are notwithſtanding to be puniſh'd, 
*according as their demerits ſhall appear. 


Weſtminiſter the 4h of Fuly 1643. 


To our very good Lord, the Lord Speaker of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lords Houſe of Parliament, in the King- 
dom of England ; and to our very loving Friend, Wil- 
liam Lenthall Eſq; Speaker of the Honourable Commons 
Houſe in Parliament, in the ſaid Kingdom. 


“Our very good Lord, and Mr Speaker of the Com- 
mons Houſe in Parliament, 


VO joynt Letters, of the fourth of Fuly laſt di- The Lords 
te rected to Us, were ſo long in coming, as they came perk 
ce not to our hands until the ſixth of October. By thoſe 
«your Letters, you ſignify, that the Lords and Com- 
© mons in Parliament, have commanded you to let us 
* know, that they hare ſeen our Letters of the Tenth 
of June, directed to the Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, accompanied with an Act of State, in the 
« 5reamble whereof, there is an expreſſion to this ef- 
5 leck, That our preſent difficulties were occaſion d 
ce through the failure of the Houſes of Parliament in 
6c England, who undertook the charge of this War; to 
ce which expreſſion, it ſeems, exception is taken, and 
« jnterpretations made thereof, far otherwiſe we are 
ce ſure than was intended by Us; and, as We conceive, 
ce otherwiſe than the true ſenſe of thoſe words can bear. 
ce Tr is true, that when We were neceſſitated to ſet on 
«foot the new Impoſition, raifed here in nature of an 
«Exciſe, towards keeping this Army from. periſhing 
ce hy Famine, it became neceſſary to expreſs, in the Act 
« of Council whereby We order d it, the reaſons indu- 
ce cing Us, to ſet on foot here a thing ſo unknown to 
<« his Majeſty's Laws, and gracious Government, and 
ce the dim̃culties wherewith We contended, which did 
te neceſſitate that reſolution; and in expreſſing rhole 
ce Jifficulties, We uſed that expreſſion, to ſhew whence 


.« yr difficulties were occaſion d; and that We have 
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© therein declar'd the truth, We crave leave to mind 
tc you of ſome particulars. 

« | We ſhould look fo far back as to repeat the Sub- 
ce ſtance of many diſpatches ſent from this Board, ſince 
ce the beginning of this Rebellion; ſome, to our very 
« 200d Lord, the Lord Lieutenant of this Kingdom; 
te ſome to the Lords, and others, Members of both 
* Houſes, his Majeſty's Commiſſioners for the Affairs 
« of this Kingdom, and ſome to the Speaker of the 
ce Commons Houſe of Parliament there; it would prove 
cc 1 yoluminous work; and therefore We forbear to look 
ce farther back into thoſe diſpatches, than to the time 
© yhen the Committee ſent thence hither, were here; 
«who, at their Arrival here, in the end of October 1642, 
ce brought with them ſome Money and Proviſions, but 
ce far ſhort of that which the Neceſſities of this Army 
© requir'd; and indeed fo inconſiderable, in reſpect of 
* thoſe Neceſſities, as even before that Committee de- 
ce parted, they ſaw the Money they had brought, whol- 
*ly iſſued; and the high and unavoidable neceſſity of 
A farther, ſpeedy, and plentiful ſupply of Money, and 
* other Proviſions. By Letters from this Board of the 
* 20th of January 1642, and directed to the Speaker of 
ce the Commons Houſe of Parliament there, it was ſigni- 
* fied thither, that the Proviſions of Victuals here, were 
*then at the very bottom ; that that Committee then 
* here, had certified thither thoſe Wants; that if a per- 
* {onal ſupply of Victual arrived not here very ſpeedily, 
*the Army could not ſubſiſt, but muſt have been con- 
ce ſtrainꝰd to disband, to the loſs of this Kingdom, and 
* utter deſtruction of the few Subjects here: that the 
*want of Treaſure here, to pay the Army, enforced 
te this Board to iſſue Victual to the Common Soldier, 
* and others, towards their pay, which did the ſooner 
ce exhauſt the Magazine of Victual; that the Captains, 
te and other Officers, not having relief that way, were 
te reduced to great extremities, as had been 3 
* often repreſented thither ; and therefore this et 
ce by the {aid Letters, then moved, that Treaſure might 
e be ſent us ſpeedily, ſo to redeem the Officers from 
te the Calamities they ſuffer d, and this Board from 
te their unſupportable Clamours; and to enable the pay- 
ce ment, in ſome port in Money to the Common Sol- 


te dier; ſo to make the Victual we then expected, to 


* hold out the longer, 

I was alſo by thoſe Letters then advertiſed thi- 
te ther, that the extremitics of the Officers of the Army 
* had begotten ſo much diſcontent amongſt them, as 
* divers Colonels, and others of them, preſented at 
ce this Board a Remonſtrance, whereof a Copy was then 
© (ent incloſed in the ſaid Letters; which Remon- 


*ſtrance did exceedingly trouble, and perplex Us, leſt 


*ir might beget ſuch diſtractions amongſt Us, as might 
* give too much advantage to the Rebels. Bur, after 
ce full Debate thereof at this Board, it was here dire&- 
te ed, that in preſent, to render ſome Subſiſtence to 
* the Officers until Treaſure arriv'd forth of England, 
*evcry Man in this City ſhould bring in half of his 
*Platc, to be paid for it when Treaſure arrived; where- 
upon ſome Plate was brought in, and applied towards 
*the Army. This Board did alſo ſignify by thoſe Let- 
te ters, that without ſome ſpeedy relief forth of Eng- 
land, the Burden here was become too heavy to be 


*borne; and therefore, in diſcharge of our Duty to 


God, to our Gracious Soveraign, to that Kingdom, 
*and to This, We held our ſelves bound clearly to 
* make known, that unleſs We were ſpeedily ſupplied 
*from thence, with Money, Arms, and Victual, it 


* would be impoſſible for Us any farther to proſecute 


*this War, or to preſerve from ſuddain confuſion this 
* State and Government: ſo highly did the diſcontent 
of the Officers, and the diſorder of the Soldiers, 
*threaten Us, that it might be eaſily apprehended, 
*what, inall human probability, muſt become of Us, 
*when it was then evident, that here was no Money, 
* nor any poſſibility of procuring any in this City, when 
*our Victuals were ſpent; when a great part of the Ar- 
*my had no Arms; upon which We doubted, and 
feared, for the reaſons in thoſe Letters expreſs'd, 
*that the Soldiers would make Prey of Us and this 
City at laſt; and when We ſaw that the deſtruction, 


*then threatned againſt Us, muſt then go farther even 
eto the loſs of this Crown, and Kingdom; and to th 
highly endangering of that Kingdom. alſo; which. 
* for the Honour of his Majeſty, and the Engliſh Na. 
tion, We by our ſaid Letters deſired might, by the 
* Wiſdom of that Honourable Houſe, be ſpeedily pre. 
*vented, by haſtening away, with all poſſible lpced 
** Supply of Money, Arms, and Victuals, . 
*By other Letters of this Board, directed to M. 
Speaker, and dated the ſaid twentieth of Fanuary 1642 
it was advertiſed thither, that it was become of ab. 
ſolute neceſſity, that there ſhould be ſent Us from 
*thence, ſpecdily, fix hundred light Geldings for Re. 
**cruits, to be defaulked out of the entertainments of 
*thole who ſhould receive them. By other Letter; 
from this Board, of the ſame date, directed to M. 
Speaker, it was ſignified thither, that We had con. 
*tracted an Agreement here with Theodore Schout, and 
Jacob Ablin, Merchants, that Anthony Tyrenes, in Lon- 
* don, or Daniel Wibrant in Amſterdam, ſhould receive 
* ſeven thouſand eight hundred fourſcore and thitteen 
pounds three ſhillings; for which the ſaid Theodore 
*and Facob, had undertaken, by their agreement with 
Us, to buy in Holland, and to Tranſport from thence 
*hither, at their own charge and Fu oF ee leyeral 
** proportions of Arms mention'd in a Docquet, then 
* {ent incloſed in our faid Letters; and they under. 
**rook ſo to ſecure it by inſurance, and provide ſuch a 
Ship of force, as We might be aſſured to have all 
*thole Arms arrive here by the tenth of March now 
"laſt paſt. And We, by our ſaid Letters earneilly be- 
** ſought that the ſaid ſum of ſeven thouſand eight 
hundred fourſcore and thirteen pounds three (il. 
*lings might, by order of that Honourable Houle, be 
* ſpeedily paid to the ſaid Hrenes, or Wibrant, that 
*thoſe Proviſions might arrive here by the tenth of 
* March; that we might not loſe the advantage of the 
e then next Spring, 2 recovering of ſuch of the Sea 
© Ports, and other places of importance, as the Rebels 
"had gotten; and for proceeding effectually in this 
*War. Thoſe Letters Al mov d for other proviſions 
of War, which We conceiv'd might be had in Ex- 
* land in reaſonable time. And We then ſent a Docquet 
*of thoſe alſo; deſiring earneſtly they might be {ent 
Tus ſpeedily. And although there was an Agent ſent 
from hence in November 1641, to ſollicite the dil- 
* patches ſent from hence, who attended at Ladin, 
*when thoſe our Letters were ſent hence; yet of ſo 
**great importance was that diſpatch, requiring inſtant 
*and ſpeedy Anſwer and Supply from thence, as We 
* adjudged ir neceſſary to give ſpecial Inſtructions to 
*the Lord Conway, and others ( beſides that Agent 
ce then there attending) to move his Majeſty, and ſolli- 
ce cite the Houſes of Parliament, to haſten unto Us, with 
*all poſſible Speed, the Proviſions in thoſe Letters 
ce contain'd: and that there might nothing be omitted, 
*that by ſollicitation could be obtain'd, there were 
* Agents alſo ſent thither from the Army to ſollicite 
e for them. By Letters from this Board of the twenti- 
eth of February 1642, directed to Mr Speaker; We 
«again deſired, with all poſſible earneſtneſs, that the 
* Proviſions of all forts, expreſſed in thoſe three Lei- 
te ters of the twentieth of Fanuary, and rhe Docquets 
<therewith ſent, might be haſten d to us; and that the 
«ſaid ſeyen thouſand eight hundred fourſcore and thir- 
*teen pounds three ſhillings, for Arms to be provid 
«in Holland, might be ſpeedily paid. And in thoſe lat 
Letters We again Genified our miſerable, and un- 
*ſ{peakable want of Victuals, Arms, Munition, Money, 
« Shoes, and other Neceſſaries; and that if the Sup- 
«plies We moved for, came not ſpeedily, We weke 
* unavoidably in danger to be as much devour'd by 
te our own wants, as by the Sword of the Rebels; ? 
*that our want of Corn was ſo much the more, in fe, 
*gard that, in confidence to be plentifully ſupplie 


forth of England, We cauſed great deſtruction co 


«made of Corn; there being indeed nothing condu- 

te cing more to the deſtruction of the Rebels, than the 

*burning of all Corn. 4 
«W alſo then Ggnified the neceſſity of ſending # 


*farther ſupply of Powder, and Match; and 75 de- 


« (lar 'd, 
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« clar'd, that no words could ſufficiently _ the 


egreatneſs of the danger We ſhould incur, if our Sup- 
«>lies came not Speedily: that the Plate brought in, 
00 mounted not to one thouſand two hundred pounds; 
4 Sum very inconſiderable towards Relief of the Of- 
«fcers. By Letters of this Board of the 25th of Fe- 
« bruary 1642, directed to Mi Speaker, We ſignified, 
«that when our means from thence failed, and our 
«Credits could hold out no longer, We were con- 
ae ſtrain d, towards Relief of the Army, to force from 
« che Proteſtant Merchants here, as well Engliſh as 
« Strangers, not only the Commodities they had 
brought hither, but the Native Commodities alſo; 
ce undettaking to them that they ſhould receive Pay- 
« ment at London; which failing, that thoſe that would 
« ſupply Us, were diſhearten'd, and durſt not come 
« hither with Commodities; wherefore We again, by 
« thoſe Letters, beſought ſpeedy ſupply from thence ; 
« declaring that otherwiſe, the Army, and We, muſt 
*periſh; and fo far We were tranſported with grief, 
ein the conſideration of the high Extremities of this 
« Kingdom, and Army, as We did, by thoſe Letters, 
«]ament for the ſhame and diſhonour, which We then 
« foreſaw would reflect upon the Engliſh Nation; if 
«then, after ſo long and often forewarnings, given by 
„Us to that Honourable Houſe, this Kingdom were 
«oft, and that for want of Supplies from thence ; 
«wherein We then declar'd, that all the comfort left 
« ys, was, that We had done our parts, and diſcharged 
ce ur duties to God, to his Majeſty, and to all his 
Kingdoms, who muſt have born their parts with us 
«in ſo heavy a loſs. 

«By Letters from this Board dated the 23d of March 
«1642, directed to Mi Speaker, We ſignified that our 
«ants enforced us to diſtribute the Soldiers, for their 
« Victuals, in and throughout this City and Suburbs; 
ce which, We ſignified, could not long hold, conſidering 
©the Poverty of this place; and therefore to avoid ut- 
«ter Confalion, We did again and again beſeech moſt 


— 


not taken from him, to help us; and that 
*there were but few ſuch, and ſome 
whom We had formerly, by the Law of Neceſſity, 
* utterly undone; yer, that We were forced to wrelt 
2 their Commodities from them: That there were few 
© here, of our ſelves or others, that had not felt their 
parts in the inforced rigour of our proceedings to- 
** wards preſerving the Army; and We carneſtly deſir'd, 
**that his Majeſty, and the Engliſh Nation, might not 
e ſuffer ſo great, if not irrecoverable prejudice and dif- 
* honour, as muſt unavoidably be the conſequence of 
*our not being Reliev'd ſuddainly; but that yet, al- 
*though it were then even almoſt at the point to be 
too late, Supplies of Victuals, and Munition, in pre- 
*ſent might be haſten d hither, to keep Life, until the 
*reſt might follow; declaring alſo, that there was no 
*Victual in the Store, and that there would not be an 
” hundred Barrels of Powder left, when the out Gar- 
*riſons, as they muſt then inſtantly have been, were 
t ſupplied; and that the reſidue of our Proviſions muſt 
*alſo come ſpeedily after, or otherwiſe that England 
could not hope to ſecure Ireland, or ſecure Them- 
ſelves againſt Ireland; but in the loſs of it, muſt look 
*for ſuch Enemies from hence, as would perpetually 
*diſturb the Peace of his Majeſty, and his Kingdom 
*of England; and among them, by Sea and Land, as 
*We had often formerly repreſented thither ; which 
© miſchiefs We ſignified might yet be prevented, if We 
were but then forthwith enabled, from thence, with 
* means to overcome this Rebellion. 
We then allo again renew'd our requeſts for the 
* Proviſions, mention d in our Letters of the twentieth 
*of Januar), and for the payment of the ſeven thou- 
*ſand eight hundred fourſcore and thirteen pounds 
three ſhillings, for Arms to be provided in Holland, 
© belides thoſe We expected from London; We then 
Talſo ſent, incloſed in our Letters to Mr Speaker, a 
„Copy of writing, fign'd by ſundry Officers of the Ar- 
my, which was in a Style threatning much danger; 


although 
poor Merchants, 
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$ «earneſtly, that, above all things, Victuals and Mu- | whereby appear d the high neceſſity of haſtning Trea- 
$ *nition might be ſent us ſpeedily ; and that Money, | © ſure hither to pay them, and the reſt of the Officers, 
- Arms, Cloaths, Shoes, and other Proviſions might | * and provide Victual for the Soldiers. On the 1006 
t c alſo be ſent; declaring, that if they yet came ſpeedi- * of April 1643, We receiv'd Letters from Mr Speaker, 
t *ly, the Kingdom, and his Majeſty's Forces here, | of the ſeventeenth of March, in Anſwer to our Let- 
[ might be thereby redeem'd out of part of their di- | ©ters of the 20th and 25 of February. Thoſe Letters 
U *ſtrefſes; and We enabled, by rhe bleſſing of God, | © from Me Speaker, adviſed free Trade and Truck to 
n, eto give his Majeſty ſuch an account of this Kingdom, be given to Merchants, by taking our Native Com- 
0 as would be for the Glory of the King our Maſter, | “ moditics, that cannot be Manufactur'd here, for their 
nt *and the Honour of the Engliſh Nation, in the ſub- * Corn, and other Victuals, and carrying them into 
e duing this horrid Rebellion; which, by reaſon of our © England, or other places not prohibited. And by our 
to *wants, and in no other reſpe&, was then grown very | © Letters directed to Mr S 2 roy dated the 22d of A- 
nt d terrible: and We did again call for the Proviſions, pril, in Anſwer to his ſaid Letters of the ſeventeenth 
li- moved for by our ſeveral former Letters of the twen- | *of March, We made it appear, that That deſign could 
ich *tieth of, January, and twentieth of February, and for not hold to derive benefit to this Army, By thoſe 
ers the Payment of the {even thouſand eight hundred | © our Letters We ſignified alſo, that the neceſſities of 
ed, * fourſcore and thirteen pounds three ſhillings, for the Army till preſſed us, by degrees, to break the 
ere Arms to be provided in Holland, and thoſe alſo which | © Merchants here, by wreſting their Commodities from 
ite We expect from London; declaring, that unleſs thoſe | *rhem, upon promiſe of ſatisfaction in England: that 
i- * Supplies came, We ſhould be diſabled from doing | © the failing of that ſatisfaction in England, as it had 
We Seryice on the Rebels the then next Spring, or the | © undone Them, fo had it infinitely prejudiced the Ser- 
the then ſucceeding Summer; and muſt undoubtedly put | vice here: that We engaged the word of this State 
et the Rebels into a Condition of prevailing againſt us, | © to procure payment to many others, out of the next 
lets which We well believ'd, the Kingdom of England | © Treaſure that ſhall arrive forth of England (which 
the would never have permitted againſt ſo faithful Ser- | © Courſes though very hard, did help us for a time ) 
hit- ©yants and valiant Soldiers, as his Majeſty yet had here. | that when thoſe failed, We begun at our ſelves, then 
ded eg y thoſe Letters alſo We ſignified, that it was ne- | at others, then at all Fraternities, and Corporations, 
lat u ceſſary that there ſhould be here, at this Harbour of | © as Bakers, Brewers, Butchers, Vintners, and the like; 
un- Dublin, by the middle of April, at leaſt two Ships then at all particular Perſons obſerv'd to have any ; 
ney, "of good Strength; and that the Ships defign'd for | © vicible ſubſtance, not being able ro ſpare poor Men, 
up- *guarding the other parts of the Coaſts of this King- | *who (to gain a poor living ) made profethion, {ome 
yere dom, ſhould be haſten'd away with all poſſible Speed. | © of felling Hot Waters, and ſome of Cutting Tobacco: 
| by "By Letters from this Board directed to M* Speaker, | © that in the end, all other means failing, We had re- 
2 dated the fourth of April 1643, We repreſented again | © courſe to the only Native Commodity, Hydes; ſeifing 
re- the unſpeakable miſeries of 12 Officers and Soldiers, on all that could be found, either on Ship- board, 
lied for want of all things; and all thoſe made the more © ready to be exported hence ( with purpoſe in ſome 
o be inſupportable, in the want of Food; and that this | * of the owners of them to return Victuals hither ; 
adu- * City was then apparently found to be unable to help | © which We were not able to wait for) or on Shore 
z the ius, 4 it had formerly er and repeated again, in | *prepared for Ship-board; and made uſe of them to 
1 25 lively terms as We could, the high Extremities | “get the Army in a few days Bread, ſtill hoping pro- 
ng 3 "allen, and encreaſing upon us; declaring, that We | ©viftions of Victual might come to keep them alive; 
2 de- - were enforced to ſee, who had any thing yet left him | © which did draw upon us infinite Clamour. 
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«Arp by the ſaid Letters We earneſtly beſought, 
ce that before We ſhould be utterly ſwallow d up in the 
ce Confuſion of Affairs, wherewith We were beſet, the 
« Jeſtru&tion of this State, and Army, and Kingdom, 
*hcing then no lefs feared to ariſe from the Army, 
ce though ſent hither for their preſervation, than from 
te the fury of the Rebels, if that Honourable Houle 
« would not look back into all our ſeveral Letters ſent 
ce thither, which We then declar'd ſhould for ever ac- 
e quit us before God, and the World; as having diſ- 
ce charged our duties to God, to his Majeſty, and to 
«this his Kingdom, in fully, and c_— and often re- 
ce preſenting thither the evils then ready to ſeiſe upon 
ce this State, the Army, and the Kingdom, and the 
te means of preventing them; yet at laſt they would be 
te pleaſed to review our ſaid ſeveral Letters of the 20% 
ce and 25th of February, of the 20th of January, 23d of 
March, and 4h of April. We then alſo fignified that 
te the Soldiers, preſſed through wants, attempted Tu- 
ce mults, and Mutiny, plunder'd divers of the Inhabi- 
ce tants of this City, as well Engliſh, and Proteſtants, 
« 15 others: that We apprehended thoſe diſorders but 
*beginnings of what, We doubted, would then ſhort- 
«ly enſue, even the Ranſack of this City, if by ſup- 
te plies forth of England, it were not prevented: that 
*then there would be no refuge left, either for the 
ce Army, or Engliſh here: other that We were not able 
ce to {end out the Soldiers, for want of Money to fur- 
ce niſh ordinary neceſſities, and of Ammunition: where- 
ce fore We then again carneſtly moved, that ſome 
© means might be found for complying with our de- 
te ſires, in thoſe our ſeveral Letters expreſſed ; certify- 
ce ing, that the State of Affairs here, could not poſhbly 
te admit the leaſt deferring; and that no help was to 
ce be expected from hence; as We had often, and fully, 
te jn former Letters, ſignified thither: that if it were 
tc not immediately ſupplied forth of England with Pow- 
* der, We ſhould not be able to defend our ſelves, or 
ce offend the Rebels; and that above all things, Mu- 
ce nition, Money, and Victuals, were, of neceſſity to be 
cc ſent in the firſt place; and the other Proviſions to be 
ce ſent after, which alſo we certified moſt needful to be 
ce done with all poſſible ſpeed. 

*By our Letters of the ſixth of May 1643, directed 
*to Mr Speaker, We ſignified how neceſſary it was, 
«that the intended Eſtabliſhment ſhould be confider'd 
*there, and put into ſuch a way as to be made per- 
* feet, and receiving his Majeſty's gracious Approba- 
© tion, might be ſent hither ; which We deſir 1 to be 
<*haſten'd, that the Officers, who daily labour in tlie 
s Publick Services, might the better know what they 
*are to have; of which Eſtabliſhment We have not 
*yet had any return. By our Letters to Me Speaker 
*of the eleventh of May 1643, We ſignified, that al- 
* though by Letters from Me Speaker dated the 17 
*qday of March, it was Advertiſed hither, that fix weeks 
*Provifion of Victuals, for cach Province, was in pre- 
*paring, yet that it was not come, or if it was come, 
ce that it was a ſupply far below that which was ne- 
te ceſſary to be then ſent hither. And We then again 
ce repeated the miſerable Condition of this Army, 
*through want of all things, eſpecially Money, Vitals. 
cc Cloaths; Arms, and Munition: that there were not 
* above forty Barrels of Powder in the Store (a mean 
te and inconſiderable quantity for this Army, on whom 
depends the preſervation of the Kingdom) and We 
c again deſir d, in caſe of ſo high and eminent danger, 
*and that with all poſſible importunity, that a courſe 
might be then inſtantly taken for haſtning away Pow- 
der with all ſpeed, and that the other Proviſions 
*alfo of all ſorts, mention'd in our former ſeveral Let- 
ters of the 20th of January, 20th, and 25 of February, 
*the 23d of March, and the 4b, and 224 of April, might 
*be alſo haſten'd away; id that the ſeven thouſand 


*eight hundred and fourſcore and thirteen pounds 


*three ſhillings, for Arms to be provided in Holland, 

is —_— thoſe We expected from London, might be 
paid. 

«By thoſe Letters alſo We ſignified, that We could 

te not but lament our misfortune, and the diſhonour re- 

*flecting on the Engliſh Nation, that the Seaſon of the 


* 


*ycar ſhould be fo far enter d into, and yet (notwith. 
*{tanding all the repreſentations, often, and ti 
8 P 3 imel 
ce enough made thither of Affairs here) no means put 
into our Power to make uſe thereof, in a vigorous 
* proſecution of the War; but inſtead thercof, not- 
* withſtanding all the endeavour and induſtry here 
*uſed to prevent it, We then beheld our ſelves ſink 
deeply into a Gulph of Confuſion, and Diftreg of 
„Affairs, being equally in danger to be devour'd 
through our wants, or to be deſtroyed by the Rebels 
for want of needful Habiliments of War to enable 
*our Defence, as had been formerly often and ful! 
declared thither; and therefore We again preſſed to 
ebe redeem'd from the terribleneſs of our Condition 
*by ſuch timely acceſſions of Supplies forth of Ex- 
land, as were contain d in our ſaid former diſparche:. 
*By our Letters to Mr Speaker, dated the — 
*of May 1643, We deſired that 320! might be paid 
there, as We had formerly deſired, for ſundry par- 
*ticulars neceflary for the Chirurgions of this Army, 
*there being a great want thereof for the Cures of 
*wounded Men. And then We ſent, and employ'd 
*S* Thomas Wharton Knight, a Member of this Army, 
* purpoſely to ſollicite the means of our Relief, that 
**{o We might omir nothing that We conceiv'd might 
*conduce to the haſtning of our expected Supplies. 
„And by our Letters of the ſixteenth of May, then 
*ſent to Me Speaker, We ſignified, that the Kingdom 
*was then in more danger than ever to be forced out 
*of our hands, for want of timely Supplies out of Ex- 
land; and We deſir'd moſt earneſtly, that his diſpatch 
might be haſten'd for our preſervation, that, if it 
*were poſſible, the King, and Kingdom of Enylani, 
might yet then be preferv'd from that irrecorerable 
e prejudice and diſhonour, which muſt neceſſarily ac- 
*company, and follow the loſs of this Kingdom, 
Ap here We may not omit to mention, that We 
*preyailed with divers Perſons to advance Proviſions 
*to us, at ſeveral times, to anſwer the crying neceſ- 
© {ities of this Army; and to ſome, We gave our Bills, 
te in nature of Bills of exchange, and to others, our own 
Bonds, undertaking repayment at London by the Par- 
*ljament there; which We did in confidence to find 
*ready payment there accordingly : and We do not 
*yet hear that thoſe Bills of exchange, or Bonds, ate 
ce yet paid there; but We find ſome of the Parties rea- 
*dy to Sue, and Implead us here, for thoſe Debts, 
* though contracted only for the Publick Service. 
*Wurcu proceeding of this Board, from time to 
te time, We thus at large deduce, that ſo it may ap- 
e pear fully that We have diſcharg'd thoſe duties which 
«We owe to his Majeſty, and to the truſt of his Ma. 
ce jeſty's Affairs here, in repreſenting thither fully, and 
*timely, and often, the wants and extremities to which 
ce this Kingdom and Army were reduced, and the means 
© requiſite to be ſent for relief and preſervation 0! 
«both; and yet in all that time, namely from the {ail 
«twentieth day of Fanuary, 1642, to the tenth of Jun, 
* 1643, Which is the day of the date of our Letter, 
eto which yours of the fourth of Fuly is an Anfver, 
< or from that time to this, there arriv'd here, as (en! 
«from the Parliament of England, towards the relic 
« of this Army, and for maintenance of this War, but 
«the particulars following, viz. Forty nine thouſin 
*two hundred forty eight pounds of Butter ; forty nine 
te thouſand fix hundred forty nine pounds of Cheele; 
< four hundred forty ſeven Barrels and a half of Wheat, 
*and Rye; three hundred threeſcore and ſeven Bar- 
ce rels of Peaſe; and three hundred fifty fix Barrels 0 
e Oats; alſo five hundred Suits of Cloarhs, one thou, 
e ſand Caſſocks, two thouſand eight hundred an 
*eighteen Caps, alſo eight and twenty hundred rhrec 
quarters be one pound of Match; thirty eight hun- 
red two quarters and nine pound of Shot, and three 
ec hundred threeſcore and fourteen Barrels of Powder; 
*of which Proviſions of Munition, there were three 
« hundred and one and forty Barrels of Pon det, ® 
* five hundred fifty five pound two quarters a 
and twenty pound of Match, which was the Munn 
«© We had contracted for here, and in the way, 2 7 N 
ce from Holland, was intercepted at Sea, and carric 
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Calais, and afterwards ſet free there by the media- 
«tion of his Majeſty, and the Houſes of Parliament 
«in England ; but the price thereof ſtands charg'd on 
« che ſaid Houſes of Parliament. 

« Ty1s was not above a weeks Proviſion, or there- 
« houts, of Victuals, for the Army in Lemſter, being 
« fifteen Regiments of Foot, and twenty two Troops 
« of Horſe, and four Troops of Dragoons, beſides Train 
« of Artillery, and four hundred Firelocks; fo as cer- 
«rainly there was a failure in ſupplying us, and that 
« failure was not occafion'd through any negle& on our 
« parts, in not repreſenting thither the wants and ex- 
« tremities endured by this Army; and the means of 
« their Supply is, as We conceive, very clear by thoſe 
« ſeretal diſpatches ſent from us to M* Speaker. And 
«ſeeing, that the charge of this War was referr'd to, 
and undertaken by the Houſes of Parliament of Eng- 
rand, and that by thoſe diſpatches they fully under- 
good the Condition of Affairs here, We offer it to 
«ny Man's Conſideration, whether or no We had not 
«j(t cauſe to conceive, and accordingly to expreſs in 
chat Act of Council, that our difficulties, which were 
« neceſſary to be mention d in that Act, were occaſion d 
«through the failure of the Houſes of Parliament in 
« England. 

« Ay b whereas you write, that the Lords and Com- 
tc mons in Parliament do believe We have {cnt Copies 
« of our ſaid Letters, and Act of Council to his Ma- 
«jeſty, it is true, that We have ſo done; and therein 
ceacquitted our ſelves towards that Duty which We owe 
«Him; and had failed in our Duties, if We had done 
« otherwiſe, But how fronr that, as We conceive, ne- 
« ceffary and true expreſſion of ours in the ſaid Act of 
Council, or from our ſending a Copy thereof, and 
« of our ſaid Letters to his Majeſty, there can be any 
e juſt cauſe to ſuſpect (as your Letters ſeem to infer ) 
«there is fuch an impious deſign now on foot, as your 
Letters mention, We confeſs We do not underſtand, 
«qr any defign at all other than the needful ſettling 
«here of the Impoſition in Nature of an Exciſc, in 
*thoſe our Letters and Act of Council mention d; 
«without which this Army could not have ſubſiſted to 
*this time; and was preſſed by the Committee from 
the Parliament here, but then avoided ; our hopes 
e peing then more, and our neceffities not fo great as 
*rhey were when we laid it. And as We find by your 
*Letters, that the Lords and Commons in Parliament 
there have done us the right, by your ſaid Letters, 
to ſignify that they cannot think We intended by 
that expreſſion, to farther the deſign in your Letters 
*mention'd, ſo We hold it neceſſary to declare, that 
*We neither have forgotten, nor can forget, the pe 
*ſent Condition of that Kingdom; but We have a long 
*time beheld, and ſtill behold, and lament with bleed- 
*ing Hearts, the woful Condition of that Kingdom, 
and how God's Hand is ſtill ſtretch'd out againſt us, 
in thoſe heavy Diſtractions there; yet We Comfort 
© our ſelves with hope, that God, in mercy to his Ma- 
85 and to all his Kingdoms and People, will at 
length, in his own good time, anſwer the Prayers and 
Tears of us his Majeſty's Servants, and many thou- 
*f{and of others his good Subjects there, and here, 
*continually pour'd ont for his Majeſty, and his King- 
dom, in removing that heavy Judgment, and ſettling 
*Peace and Tranquillity there, to the Glory of God, 
"the Honour of his Majeſty, and the joynt Happineſs 
1 of all his Subjects, in all his Kingdoms and Domi- 

nions. 

No have We forgotten the Supplies of all ſorts 
*ſent hither by the Parliament, but do very well re- 
*member them. But We confeſs We know not, what 
8 15 v0 coming hither hath been taken away, either 


0 . . 
*hath been given them in return: Only we have heard, 


© that the Shipping, employed by the Rebels at Wex- 


a ord, did give them ſome interruption at Sea; and 
that was occaſion d by negle& of duty in thoſe who 


Commanded the Ships defign'd for the Guard of the 
Coaſts of this Kingdom: and the ſaid Ship bound 


D 


*hither from Holland with Munition, which We had 


« a 5 
contracted for here, was intercepted at Sea, and car- 


* 


y Sea or Land, or by whom, or what diſcouragement | 


f ried to Calais and afterwards ſet free there, by the 
f mediation of his Majeſty and the Houſes of Parlia- 
ment in England. And We find that ſome Ships, fent 
: hicher it ſeems at firſt with Proviſions from London, 
and other Ships bound hither with Proviſions on pri- 
i vate Mens Adventures, were taken away even from 
: this Harbour, a few days before the Ceflation of Arms 
* here, as they were coming in, and carricd to Lever- 
7 pool, by one Captain Daus a Perſon employ'd by the 
2 two Houſes of Parliament there, in the Command of 
4a Ship, and that Ship commanded by Dausk, and 
a other Ships employ'd at Leverpool, do now, and have 
*a long time ſtay d on that fide, laden with Proviſion 
*of Victuals, Coals, and other neceſſary relief bound 
= from thence hither to be fold ; which, if they had 
*arriv'd here, would have brought great relief to this 
*Army, and the Inhabitants in this City, though on 
the Adventure of the Bringers; which We hold ne— 
* ceſfary to repreſent thither, to the end that their un- 
* charitablenets towards thoſe poor Men that would 
* Adventure hither to relicve us, and their inhumanity 
towards this diſtreſſed Army, and City, and many of 
* his Majeſty's Proteſtant Subjects therein, might ap- 
* pear ſo as they, or others, may not preſume hereafter 
*to offend in that kind. 

ce AN D whereas you write, that We ſhould not con- 
**ccive that only the Charge of this War was referr'd 
*to, and undertaken by the Parliament, as if their part 
**were to be our Bankers, only to provide Monies for 
Us to ſpend, and were not to adviſe, and direct the 
managing of the War; We confeſs We neither did, 
e nor do conceive the Parliament there to be Bankers 
*for Us; but did eſteem them, as thoſe to whom the 
*King our Maſter referr'd the Charge of this War, and 
to whom, as ſo entruſted by his Majeſty, this Board, 
rom time to time, made application; and if any ad- 
device had come from them, concerning the managing 
of the War, We ſhould have endeavour'd to have 
made the beſt uſe thereof, for the furtherance of his 
* Majeſty's Service here. And here We hold it neceſ- 
ce ſary to declare, that when We underſtood, that his 


* Majeſty, at the humble deſire of the Lords and Com- 


*mons of Parliament in England, had, in April 1642, 
e granted a Commiſſion to ſome Members of both 
* Houſes, for ordering and diſpoſing all matters there, 
«for the defence, relief, and recovery of this King- 
« dom ; and that his Majeſty Commanded all his Offi- 
*cers, Miniſters, and Subjects of his Kingdoms of Eng- 
© land and Ireland, to be obedient, aiding, and aſſiſting 
ce to the ſaid Commiſſioners in the due execution of the 
ce ſaid Commiſſion; and that by his Majeſty's inſtru- 
* tions, annexcd to the {aid Commiſſion, his Majeſty 
© gave it in charge to thoſe Commiſſioners, to adver- 
ce tiſe his Lieutenant of Ireland, the Council, and other 
«© Governours and Commanders here, what they con- 
ce ceiv'd to be needful for the proſecution of the War 
ce jn the beſt manner for the defence of this his King- 
ce dom, and eaſe of the great Charges and Expences, 
« which, by occaſion of this Rebellion, lay upon his 
© loving Subjects of his Kingdom of England: We 
ce therefote, by our letters of the ſeventh of June 1642 
« {directed to thoſe his Majeſty's Commiſſioners, be- 
« ſought, among other things, preſent and particular 
cc ꝗirection for the proſecution of the War; which yet 
« We have not recciv'd : only We had advice from 
te thence, to fend ſome forces into Connaught; which 
«was done; and for ſending ſome Forces into Munſter, 
« which, by Our Letters of the thirteenth of September 
«1642 to the Commiſſioners there, We ſignified was 
« not poſſible for Us to do, unleſs We were plentifully 
« ſupplied of thoſe things, whereof the wants then cer- 
cc tjihed thither did then diſable Us. | 
C C ON CERN ING the Commiſſion in your Letters 
ce mention d, it was not to hear what the Rebels would 
« ſay, or propound for their own advantage, as your 
Letters mention; but his Majeſty having receiv'd an 
« humble Petition, in the name of the Recuſants of Ire- 
« [1nd, deſiring to be heard, his Majeſty thought it not 
© unjuſt, or inconvenient for him, to receive from them 
«what they could fay unto him; to whom they inſi- 
© nuated that they would yet yield due obedience. 
Dd 4 dd 2 «And 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


Book VI 


« * 
1 ' — 
a 


* And therefore his Majeſty, by his Commiſſion under 
© the Great Scal of England (wherein he declared his 
© extreme deteſtation of the odious Rebellion, which 
« the Recuſants of Ireland have, without any ground or 
«colour, raiſed againſt Him, his Crown, and Dignity ) 
« Authoriſed ſome of his Miniſters here, to hear at 
«large what the Petitioners ſhould ſay, or 3 
« which his Majeſty, by the ſaid Commiſſion, directed 
ce that the Petitioners, or the principal of them, Autho- 
<rifed by the reſt, ſhould ſet down in writing under 
*their hands; and the Commiſſioners to {end the ſame 
eto his Majeſty ; whereupon his * by the ſaid 
« Commiſſion declar'd, he would take ſuch farther con- 
«{deration, as ſhould be juſt, honourable, and fit for 
his Majeſty : and that that Courſe gave not the leaſt 
«interruption to the proceeding of the War, appears 
«by this, that on the eighteenth of March (being in 
*the time the Commiſſioners, Authoriſed by his Ma- 
«jelty, gave meeting to thoſe of the other ſide, upon 
that Commiſſion) the Lord Marquis of Ormond, 
«though one of thoſe Commiſhoners, in his return 
re from Roſſe with about two thouſand five hundred 
«© Foot, and five hundred Horſe of his Majeſty's Army, 
e fought with the Army of the Rebels, conſiſting of 
c tbout fix thouſand Foot, and fix hundred and fifty 
«Horſe, and obtain'd a happy and glorious 2 
< againſt them; and the Rebels Army being Defeated, 
and wholly Routed, and their Baggage and Muni- 
«tion ſeiſed on, his Majeſty's Forces lodged that night 
«where they had gained the Victory, as by former 
«Letters of this Board, of the fourth of April 1643, 
directed to Mi Speaker, We formerly ſignified thi- 
ther: which We thus repeat, to manifeſt that that 
e Commithon, or the Meeting thereupon, gave not any 
© manner of interruption to the proceeding of the War. 

*CoONnCERNING the Letters you mention, to di- 
* reſt the Committee of both Houſes there, of an Au- 
*thority given them by both Houſes, We remember 
*thart his ny xx by his Letters of the third of Fe- 
* bruary 1642, underſtanding that the then Juſtices and 
© Council had admitted, without His order or know- 
*ledge, to fit in Council with them in this his King- 
*dom, Mi Robert Goodwin and Mi Reynolds, and that 
* thereby they were become ſo bold, as to take upon 
*them to hcar and Debate of Marters Treated of in 
* Council, his Majcſty, by his faid Letters, ſignified by 
© his expreſs Command, that they ſhould not be per- 
© mitted to fit, or be preſent any more at his Majeſty's 
„Council Table here; but if they had any buſineſs, 
© his Majeſty willed, that they ſhould attend as others 
* of their Quality: which his Majeſty's pleaſure was 
© humbly obeyed by his ſaid Juſtices, and Council, with 
*that Duty and Submiſſion, which was due from them 
to his Royal Commands. And as his Majeſty, by his 
* ſaid Letters required, that, if thoſe Perſons had any 
© buſineſs, they ſhould attend, as others of their Qua- 
*lity; fo, if they had afterwards offer d any buſineſs 
*at this Board, they ſhould have been heard therein: 


which was alſo ſignified to them before their depar- 


*ture hence. And now, upon this occaſion, We having 
*peruſed the Copies they deliver'd at this Board, of 
*the Order of both Houſes Dated the ſixth of October 
*1642, and of their Inſtructions, do find indeed, that, 
© by the ſaid Order, the faid Robert Reynolds, and Robert 
* Goodwyn, were to have the Credence, Power, and 
*Eſteem of a Committee ſent hither by the Advice, and 
Authority of both Houſes of Parliament; and that, 
*by the ſaid Inſtructions, they were to be admitted to 
*be preſent, and Vote at all Conſultations concerning 
*the War; yet there is nothing in the {aid Order, or 
* Inſtru&ions, for admitting them to fit, or be preſent 
at his Majeſty's Council Table; which is that which 
* his Majeſty, by his ſaid Letters, required, ſhould not 
ebe 2 which cannot be conceiv'd to be a di- 
veſting them of any Authority given them by both 
* Houſes. 

AN b as to the late Alteration of Government here, 
«expreſſed in your Letters, although his Majeſty in 
« his high wiſdom adjudged it fit to alter one of thoſe 
* Governours, which he had placed here, which was no 


© more than He, and his Royal Predeceſſors had uſual- 


 *ly done in all Ages, as often as they thought fit, yet 


*that made no alteration in the Government ; þy; it 
*in all times continued, and ſtill continues the ſame 
cc 4 , 
though in other Perſons. 
*THrar part of your Letters which declares, that 


c you are forbidden to tell Us what Supplies of Mo. 


*ncy, Victual, Ammunition, and other Neceſſaries 
ere then in a good forwardneſs to be ſent hither for 
the ſupport of the Officers, and Soldiers here, require 
ce 1 on Our parts, other than this truth, tha: 
they are not yet arriv d here. Concerning Mountroſci 
Letter to Colonel Crawford, We know of no Treaſon 
*to be diſcover'd thereby; but for the Sea Captains 
in your Letters mention d, it is certain that their 
o neglects and miſdeeds deſerve puniſhment, which We 
deſire they may find rather to their correction, thay 
ce to their ruin. * 

Tuvs We have given Anſwer to thoſe paris of 
ce your Letters, which, We conceiv'd, concern'd U;: 
* whereby, We hope, both Houſes of Parliament * hy 
will now remain ſatisfied, as in the neceſſity and ju- 
* ſtice of our Actions, ſo in the truth and candour of 
© our Intentions, in thoſe particulars to which your ſaid 
Letters ſeem to take exception. And ſo We remain, 


From his Majeſty's Caſtle of Dublin 28 of Of. 1643. 


. * Your Lordſhips very loving Friends, 


Jo. Borlaſe. Hen. Tichborne. Rich. Bolton. Can, 
La. Dublin. Ormond. Roſcommon, 
Ant. Midenſis. Ed. Brabazon. Char. Lambert. 
Geo. — Ger. Lowther. Tho. Rotherham, 
Fr. Willoughby. Tho. Lucas. Fa. Ware. 

G. Wentworth. 


T xs diſtractions in Ireland being, by means of the 
Ceſſation, in ſome degree allayed, and both Parties 
having time to breathe, the King, in the next place, 
conſider d how he might apply that Ceſſation to the 
Advancement of his Affairs in England. One of the 
principal Motives that induced that Ceſſation, was the 
miſerable State of the Army there, ready, through ex- 
treme wants, to disband ; ſo that there being now leſs 
uſe of them there, and an impoſſibility to keep them, 
his Majeſty had it only in his Ele&ion, whether he 
ſhould ſuffer them there to disband, and diſpoſe of 
themſelves as they thought fit, which could not be 
without infinite diſorder, and might probably prove as 
much to his particular diſſervice; or whether he ſhould 
draw over ſuch a Number as might be ſafely ſpared, 
to his own Aſſiſtance in England ; to which he was af- 
ſured, that the devotion, and affection of moſt of the 
principal or conſiderable Officers there, chearfully in- 
clined ; and of this latter he made little ſcruple to make 
choice, when he was not only inform'd of the prepa- 
rations and readineſs in Scotland, to invade this King- 
dom; but that they had called over their old General, 
the Earl of Leven, who Commanded the Scots Forces 
in Ireland, and many other Officers and Soldiers out of 
that Kingdom, to form and conduct their Army into 
This; and that there were alſo Arts and Induſtry uſed, 
by ſome Agents for the Parliament, to perſwade the 
Engliſh Officers likewiſe to bring oyer their Men for 
their Service. 

So that the King directed the Marquis of Ormond, 2 
to make choice of ſuch Regiments and Troops, as Were 2 
neceſſary for the Defence of the ſeveral Garriſons, or 
as could be provided for, and ſupported in that King 1 
dom, and that the reſt ſhould be Cat for England. To 
which purpoſe, Shipping was ſent; with direction that 
thoſe from, and about Dublin, ſhould be Shipp d for 
Cheſter, to be joyn d to thoſe Forces under the Com- 
mand of the Lord Capel; whereby he might be able 
to reſiſt the growing power of S* William Bruerton; MO; 
by an addition of Forces from London, and with the 
Aſſiſtance of St Thomas Middleton, and S* John Cell, 
was grown very ſtrong; being backed by Lancaſpire, 
which upon the matter was wholly reduced to the oe. 
dience of the Parliament: and that the other Force, 


out of Munſter ſhould be landed at Briftol, to be diſpoſe f 


— 
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WW Members of both Houſes of Parliament, who had with- 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


by the Lord Hopton ; who was forming a new Army, 
te oppoſe S* William Waller ; who threaten'd an in- 
road into the Weſt; or rather to ſeek him out by vi- 
ſiting Hampſbire, and Snſſex, if the other were not rea- 
dy to advance. 

Tus Court at Oxford was much encreaſed by the 

reen's Preſence, and the neceſſities were encreaſed 
with the expence. All correſpondence was abſolutely 
broken with London, inſomuch as a ſworn Meſſenger of 
the Chamber, ſent to London with a Writ, and Pro- 
clamation for the Adjournment of the Term to Ox- 
ford, was apprehended as a Spy 1 hath been ſaid be- 
fore) and executed by Martial Law; and the two 
Houſes had cauſed a Great Seal to be made with the 
King's Image, and Inſcription, and put the fame into 
the hands of Commiſſioners; and ſo the Courts were 
continued in Meſtminſter-Hall, for the diſpatch of Ju- 
ſtice (as they call'd it) as had been formerly, notwith- 
ſtanding the King's Proclamation. The money, which 
by the particular Perſons of all conditions had been 
very plentifully ſupplied in the beginning of the War, 
now near ſpent, and the ſtopping the intercourſe with 
Londen, had ſhut the door againſt farther Supply; fo 
that all Men were wcary of the condition they were 
in, and expreſſed it as weary Men uſed to do in Mur- 
mars and Complaints. And now all the hope was in 
the Convention of the Members of Parliament ; which 
being a new thing, ſuſpended the preſent indiſpoſition, 
and adminiſtred ſome expectation, what they, who 
came from all Quarters of the Kingdom, would do. 

ACCORDING to the King's Proclamation, the 


minſter, appear'd at Oxford at the day appointed; ex- 
cept ſuch as could not reaſonably be abſent from their 
Commands in the Counties, where the Armies were. 


They were graciouſly, and ſolemnly welcom'd by his 


Majeſty, with that Ceremony which is uſed at the open- 
ing of a Parliament ; when his Majeſty told them : 
„Tn ar he had called them to be Witneſſes of his 


, Actions, and privy to his Intentions; and that he de- 


ce ſired to receive any Advice from them, which they 
«thought would be ſuitable to the miſerable and di- 
ſtrated condition of the Kingdom; in preſenting 
*whereof, they ſhould uſe all that Parliamentary free- 
*dom which would be due to them if they were with 
*him at Weſtminſter, and which, with all their other 
*Privileges, they ſhould enjoy at Oxford, though they 
*could not in the other place ; with many expreſſions 
of grace towards them, and confidence in them. As 
ſoon as they had withdrawn to thoſe places which 
were affign'd to their Counſels, both Lords and Com- 
mons enter'd upon the deliberation of all poſſible ex- 
pedients, in * to Peace; moſt Men believing, ac- 
cording to the reaſon and conſcience of their own 
hearts, that the difficulty was greater, to diſpoſe thoſe 
at London to the honeſty and confidence fo Treaty, 
than, in that Treaty, to agree on ſuch Concluſions as 
might be ſatisfactory to all Parties; judging it impoſ- 
ible, that Men could deſire to bring ruine and deſola- 
tion upon their Country, if they were once perſwaded 
that it might be prevented with their own preſerva- 
tion. But how to advance to any formality, which 
probably might produce a diſpoſition to intercourſe, 
appear'd very hard. When they thought of adviſing 
e King to ſend a gracious Meſſage and Overture of 

© two Houſes, they preſently remember'd, and con- 
ſider d, what his Majeſty had already done that way, 
and how ill returns of Reverence and Duty, he had re- 
ceiv'd from them: That to the two laſt Meſſages he 
d ſent ( it being not poſſible now to ſend any more 
gracious and obliging) they had never return'd Anſwer, 
and that they ſtill detain d his laſt Meſſenger in ſtrict 
trance, after having expoſed him to a Trial for his 

ut at a Court of War: That they had prohibited any 
kind of Addreſs to be made to them from his Majeſty, 
<XCePpt through the hands of the Earl of Eſſex their Ge- 
45 From thence thoſe at Oxford enter d upon the 
quiſition, how they might engage his Lordſhip to 
e fame thoughts and deſires with them; to the which 

J calily beliey'd, Experience, Obſervation, and In- 


| 


tereſt, would engage him. They perſwaded themſelves 
that the 5 ground which had hitherto fruſtrated 
all Overtures from his Majeſty towards Peace, was the 
Conſcience thoſe at Weſtminſter had of their own guilt, 
and the jealouſy, that proceeded from thence, that no 
Peace could ſecure them, whilſt there was power left 
in his Majeſty; but that they could not poſſibly ſuſpect 
the performance and exadt obſervation of any agree- 
ment, which ſhould be concluded upon the interceſſion 
of all the King's Party; which muſt be ſecurity for 
the accompliſhment of it. From the reaſonableneſs of 
this Aſſertion, they entertain'd an Aſſurance, that the 
Earl of Eſſex would as greedily embrace the oppor- 
tunity, and concur with them in promoting the Over- 
ture; which was all they deſired; for that would re- 
move thoſe forms, which, as ſo many Rocks, were 
in the way. Hereupon the Lords and Commons, the 
Members of both Houſes, reſolv'd to write a Letter 
to the Earl of Eſſex, in their own Names, which, with 
the King's Conſent, was by Trumpet ſent to him, with- 


in four days after their meeting. The Letter was in 
theſe very Terms, 


My Lord, 


*H1s Majeſty having, by his Proclamation of the 
*22%0f December (upon the occaſion of the Invaſion 
*threaten'd, and in part begun, by ſome of his Sub- 
*jects of Scotland) ſummon'd all the members of both 
© Houſes of Parliament, to attend him here at Oxford, 
We whoſe Names are underwritten, are here met 
*and aſſembled, in obedience to thoſe his Majeſty's 
Commands. His Majeſty was pleaſed to invite Us, in 
*the ſaid Proclamation, by chens gracious Expreſſions, 
e that his Subjects ſhould ſee, how willing he was to 
*reccive Advice, for the preſervation of the Religion, 
Laws, and Safety of the Kingdom, and as far as in 
* him lay, to reſtore it to it's former Peace and Secu- 
rity (his chief and only end) from thoſe whom they 
*had truſted ; though he could not receive it in the 
*place where he appointed. This moſt gracious Invi- 
e tat ion hath not only been made good unto Us, but 
*ſeconded, and heighten'd by ſuch unqueſtionable 
* Demonſtrations of the deep and Princely fab. which 
© poſſeſſes his Royal heart, of the Miſeries, and Cala- 
© mities, of his poor Subjects, in this unnatural War, 
*and of his moſt entire and paſſionate Affections to 
*redeem them from that ſad and deplorable condi- 
*tion, by all ways poſſible, conſiſtent either with his 
* Honour, or with the future Safety of the Kingdom, 
e that as it were impiety to queſtion the ſincerity of 
*them, ſo were it great want of duty and faithfulneſs 
*in Us (his Majeſty having vouchſafed to declare, that 
c he did call Us to be Witneſſes of his Actions, and Pri- 
ce vy to his Intentions) ſhould We not teſtify, and Wit- 
ce geſs to all the world, the Aſſurance We have of the 
* piety and ſincerity of both. We being moſt entirely 
ce {2tisfied of this truth, We cannot but confeſs, that 
cc 2midſt our higheſt Afflictions, in the rs and piercing 
« ſenſe of the preſent miſeries and deſolations of our 
“Country, and thoſe farther dangers threaten d from 
te Scotland, We are at length erected to ſome chearful 
« and comfortable thoughts, that 8 We may yet 
« (by God's mercy, if his juſtice have not determin d 
« this Nation, for it's Sins, to total ruine and deſola- 
tion) hope to be happy Inſtruments of our Countries 
«redemption, from the miſeries of War, and reſtitu- 
cc tion to the bleſſing of Peace. 

«Axp We being deſirous to believe your Lord- 
« ſhip, however engaged, a Perſon likely to be ſenſibly 
« touch d with theſe conſiderations, have thought fit 
ce to invite you to that part in this bleſſed work, which 
« js only capable to repair all our misfortunes, and to 
e buoy up the Kingdom from ruine; that is, by Con- 
« juring you by all the obligations that have Power 
ce upon Honour, Conſcience, or Publick Piety, that lay- 
«ing to Heart, as We do, the inward bleeding Con- 
ce dition of your Country, and the outward more me- 
<*nacing deſtruction by a Forreign Nation upon the 
every point of Invading it, you will cooperate with us 


cc to it's preſervation, by truly repeoſonting tor ae 
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The Hliſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


The Earl of 
Efſex's An- 
ſwer directed 
to the Eari of 
Forth, with 
the two fol- 
lowing De- 

elarations., 


© faithfully and induſtriouſly promoting with thoſe by 
«whom you are truſted, this following moſt ſincere, 
© and molt earneſt deſire of ours; that they joyning 
«with us in a right ſenſe of the paſt, preſent, and more 
te threatning Calamities of this deplorable Kingdom, 
ce ſome Perſons be appointed on either part, and a place 
te agreed on, to Treat of ſuch a Peace, as may yet re- 
te deem it from the brink of Deſolation. 

cc THIS Addreſs We ſhould not have made, but that 
ce his Majeſty's Summons, by which We are met moſt 
ce graciouſly proclaiming Pardon to all without ex- 
c ception, is evidence enough, that his mercy and cle- 
* mency can tranſcend all former provocations; and 
* that he hath not only made us witnefles of his Prince- 
*1y Intentions, but honour'd us alſo with the Name 
«* of being ſecurity for them. God Almighty direct 
* your Lordſhip, and thoſe to whom you ſhall preſent 
* theſe our molt real deſires, in ſuch a Courſe as may 
* produce that happy Peace, and Settlement of the pre- 
ce ſant Diſtractions; which is ſo heartily defired, and 
*pray'd for, by us, and which may make us, 

*« Your Cc. 
From Oxford 29% of Fan. 1643. 


Tris Letter was Subſcribed by his Highneſs the 
Prince, the Duke of York, and three and forty Dukes, 
Marquiſſes, Earls, Viſcounts, and Barons, and one hun- 
dred and eighteen Members of the Houſe of Commons; 
there being ſuch expedition uſed in the diſpatch, that 
it was not thought fit to be deferr'd for a greater Sub- 
ſcription: Albeit it was known that many Lords and 
Commoners were upon the way, who came within few 
days; and there were, at that time, near twenty Peers 
abſent with his Majeſty's leave, and employ'd in his 
Affairs, and Armies, in the Kingdom; and ten at the 
ſame time in the Parts beyond the Seas. So that the 
Numbers at London were very thin; for there were not 
above two and twenty Peers, who either ſat in the Par- 
liament, or were engaged in their Party; that is to 
ſay, the Earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Eſſex, Kent, 
Lincoln, Rutland, Salisbury, Suffolk, Warwick, Mancheſter, 
Mulgrave, Denbigh, Stamford, Bullingbrook; the Lords 
Say, Dacres, Wharton, Grey of Mark, Willoughby of Par- 
ham, Howard of Eſcrick, Rochfort, and Robarts ; who 
were preſent, or had Proxies there. | 

T n Trumpeter found the Earl of Eſſex at his Houſe 
in London, where he was detain'd three or four days; 
during which time, the Committee of both Houſes, that 
Committee which they called the Committee of Safety 
for the two Kingdoms (the Scotiſh Commiſſioners be- 
ing a part of it) reſorted to the Earl for his Advice: 
and in the end, the Trumpeter return'd with this ſhort 
Letter to the Earl of Forth, the King's General 


My Lord, 


*IRECErIv'p this day a Letter, of the 29th of this 
*inſtant, from your Lordſhip, and a Parchment Sub- 
*{cribed by the Prince, Duke of 7ork, and divers other 
«Lords and Gentlemen; but it neither having Addreſs 
ce to the two Houſes of Parliament, nor therein, there 
*being any acknowledgment of them, I could not 
communicate it to them. My Lord, the Maintenance 
* of the Parliament of England, and of the Privileges 
*thercof, is that for which We are reſolv'd to ſpend 
*our Blood; as being the foundation whereupon all 
* our Laws, and Liberties are built. I ſend your Lord- 
te ſhip herewith a National Covenant, ſolemnly enter'd 
te into by both the Kingdoms of England and Scotland; 
*and a Declaration paſſed by them both together, with 
x: 12 Declaration of the Kingdom of Scotland, 

In 


Your Lordſhip's &c. 


War the Covenant was, being the fame particu- 
larly ſet down before, I need not mention; and the 
Declarations are as publick, and would be thought too 
large to be in this place inſerted, to the interruption 
of the thread of this diſcourſe; yet it cannot be amiſs 
to make a ſhort Extract of ſome particular heads, or 


concluſions of them; that the World may ſee what 


* 


kind of reaſoning this time had introduced, and that 
they were as bold with God as with the King. 

Tn aT Declaration of the Kingdom of Scotland alone 
was, to juſtify their preſent Expedition into Exlad; 


in which they faid, It was moſt neceſſary, that every 155 
© one, againſt all doubting, ſhould be A in his 1780 


*mind of the lawfulneſs of his Undertaking, and of 
the goodneſs of the Cauſe maintain d by him; which 
© they {aid was no other, than the good of Religion in 
England, and the deliverance of their Brethren out of 
the depths of Affliction; the preſervation of their 
* own Religion, and of themſelves from the extremi 
© of Miſery, and the Safety of their Native King, and 
ce his Kingdoms, from deſtruction and deſolation. Any 
te one of which (they ſaid) by all Law divine, and hy. 
te man, was too juſt cauſe of taking of Arms; hoy 
* much more, when all of them were joyn'd in one? 
And therefore, they wiſh'd any Man, who did with. 
**draw, and hide himſelf in ſuch a Debate and Contr. 
*verſy, to conſider, whether he were not a hater of hi; 
*Brethren, againſt Chriſtian and Common Chatity ; 
*an hater of Himſelf and his Poſterity, againſt the law 
*and light of Nature; an hater of the King, and his 
Kingdoms, againſt Loyalty, and common Duty; and 
*a hater of God, againſt all Religion, and Peace. 


„ TuE faid, © The Queſtion was not, nor need 


*rhey diſpute, whether they might propagate their 
*Religion by Arms; but whether, according to their 
power, they ought to aſſiſt their Brethren in Ex- 
*land, who were calling for their help, and were ſhed- 
*ding their Blood in defence of that Power, without 
* which Religion could neither be defended, nor re- 
* form'd; nor unity of Religion with them, and other 
*Reform'd Kirks, be attained. So that, they ſaid, the 
* Queſtion was no ſooner rightly ſtated, but it was a- 
*ſoon reſolvd; and concluded, That the Lord would 
* ſave them from the curſe of Meroz, who came not to help 
*the Lord againſt the Mighty. They ſaid, the Queſtion 
*could not be, as their Enemies would make it, whe- 
*ther they ſhould enter into England, and lift Arms 
* againſt their own King, who had promiſed and done 
*as much, as might ſecure them in their own Reli- 
* gion, and Liberties : but whether againſt the Popiſh, 
© Prelatical, and Malignant Party, their Adherents pre- 
*vailing in Exgland and Ireland, they were not bound 
*to provide for their own preſervation, That they 
de might well have known, from their continual Expe- 
© rience, ever ſince the time of their firſt Reformation, 
«eſpecially after the two Kingdoms were united un- 
ce der one Head and Monarch, and from the Principles 
* of their own Declarations, in the time of their late 
* Troubles and Dangers, that they could not long, like 
* Goſhen, enjoy their light, if darkneſs ſhould cover 
the face of other Reform'd Kirks : that Juda could 
ce not long continue in LOA; if 1/rael were led ana 


ein Captivity; and that the Condition of the one Kit 


«and Kingdom, whether in Religion or Peace, mul 
ce he common to both. | 
*<*Taxy ſaid the Queſtion was not, Whether the 
ce ſhould preſume to be Arbitrators in the matter, nos 
85 debated by Fire and Sword, betwixt his Majelly a 
*the Houſes of Parliament; which might ſeem to 
*forreign and extrinſecal to that Nation, and where- 
«in they might be conceiv'd to have no Intereſt; but, 
Whether, their Mediation and Interceſſion being fe- 
e jected by the one Side, upon hope of Victor, of 
*{uppoſe by both Sides, upon Confidence of their on 
ce ſtrength and ſeveral Succeſſes, it were not their Duty, 
*it being in their Power, to ſtop or prevent the Eftu- 
*{ion of Chriſtian Blood; or, Whether they ought nt 
«tg endeavour to reſcue their Native King, his Croun 


* and Poſterity, out of the midſt of ſo many dangers, 


«and to preſerve his People and Kingdom from Ruine 
*and Deſtruction. If every private Man were hone 
* in Duty to interpoſe himſelf as a Reconciler, an oi 
c queſtrator between his Neighbours, arm d to 1 his 
mutual Deſtruction; if the Son ought to hazar : 
© own Life for the preſervation of his F ather and Br 


ether, at Variance one againſt the other, ſhould a 


dom fit ſtill, and ſuffer their King and Neighbourlns 


. W . ime 
*Kingdom to periſh in an unnatural War? in the 27 ; 
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; The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


« of Animoſity, and appetite of Revenge, ſuch an In- 
« texpoſing might be an irrication; but afterwards, when 
«the Byes of the Mind, no more blood-run with Paſ- 
« jon, did diſcern things right, it would be no grief 
« or offence of Heart, but matter of Thankſgiving to 
«God, and to the Inſtruments which had kept from 
« ſhedding Blood, and from Revenge. 

W1rtH this kind of Divinity, and this kind of Lo- 
gick, to ſhew that they had a clear proſpect of what- 
erer could be ſaid againſt them, they refolv'd to In- 
vade their Neighbour Nation, and to interpoſe them- 
ſelves as Reconcilers, by joyning againſt their Native 
and Natural King, with his Rebellious Subjects, in all 


the Acts of Animolity and Blood, which have been ever 


praiſed in the moſt raging, and furious Civil War. 

Tu other Declaration, mention'd in the Earl's Let- 
ter, was a Declaration paſſed, and publiſhed in the 
Name of both Kingdoms, England and Scotland, after 
their Marriage by their new League and Covenant, and 
about the very time, that this very Overture for Peace 
came from Oxford. They were now both equally in- 
ſpired with the Scotch Dialect and Spirit; talked, © How 
« clearly the light of the Goſpel ſhined amongſt them; 
«that they placed not their Confidence in their own 
«Counſels and Strength; but their Confidence was in 
« God Almighty, the Lord of Hoſts, who would not 
«leave nor forlake his People. It was his own Truth 
« and Cauſe, which they maintain'd againſt the Hereſy, 
« Superſtition, and Tyranny of Anti-Chriſt: the Glory 
« of his Name, the Exaltation of the Kingdom of his 
« gon, and the Preſervation of his Church was their 
*aim, and the end which they had before their Eyes. 
It was his Covenant, which they had ſolemnly in both 
« Nations Sworn and Subſcribed ; which he would not 
ce haye put in their Hearts to do, if he had been minded 
te to deltroy them. Upon theſe and the like Grounds 
ce and Conhiderations, 3 confident that this War, 
«wherein both Nations were ſo firmly united, and 
deeply engaged, was of God, they reſolve with Cou- 
*rage and Conſtancy to the end to do their part; and 
*the Lord who had ſtirr d up their Spirits, diſplay'd 
ce his Banner before them, and given the Alarm, do that 
«which ſeemeth him good. 

Tux gave now ©Publick warning to all Men to 
reſt no longer upon their Neutrality, or to pleaſe 
themſelves with the naughty and ſlothful pretext of 
© indifferency ; but that they addreſs themſelves ſpeedi- 
y to take the Covenant, and joyn with all their 
e power, in the Defence of this Cauſe againſt the Com- 
mon Enemy; and by their Zeal, and forwardneſs 
© hereafter, to make up what had been wanting through 
*their Lukewarmneſs; this they would find to be their 
*greateſt Wiſdom, and Safety; otherwiſe they did de- 
*clare them to be Publick Enemies to their Religion, 
and Country; and that they were to be cenſur'd and 
* puniſh'd, as profeſſed Adverſaries, and Malignants. 

Trex they proclaim'd © A Pardon to all thoſe who 
"would before ſuch a day deſert the King, and adhere 
"to them, and take the Covenant; and concluded, 
That they made not that Declaration, from any pre- 
ſumption, or vain glorying in the ſtrength of their 
Armies and Forces, but from the ſenſe of their Duty, 
a which was required and expected from the high Places, 
and publick Relations, wherein they ſtood; and from 
the Aſſurance they had of the Aſſiſtance of God, by 
. Whoſe Providence, the Truſt and Safety of thoſe 
Kingdoms were put into their hands at this time; 
© having, after long and grave Conſultation, reſoly'd 
6d and decreed never to lay down Arms, till Truth and 
f Peace, by the bleſſing of God, be ſettled in this Iſland, 
_ upon a firm foundation for the preſent, and future 

9 Generations; which, they ſaid, ſhould be eſteem'd 
of them an abundant reward of all that they could do, 
or ſuffer in that Cauſe. | 
HESE were the Declarations which the Earl of 
ſex, together with the Covenant, ſent, as an Anſwer 
to that Letter from the Prince of Wales, and thoſe 
Lords and Gentlemen > which might have been the 
oundation of an Honeſt, and Honourable Peace to all 
tue King's Dominions. And I cannot but obſerve, that 
er this time that the Earl declis d this opportunity 


of declaring himſelf, he never did proſperous Act in 
the remainder of his Life; but whereas before, he had 
throughout the Courſe of his Command, how unwar- 
rantably ſoever undertaken, behaved himſelf with ve- 
ry ſignal Courage and Conduct, and at this time was 
adorn'd with the Teſtimony of Friends and Enemies, 
of a right good General, upon the concluſion of the 
buſineſs of Gloceſter ; he never, after his taking this 
Covenant, and writing this Letter, did one Succeſsful 
thing; but prov'd Unfortunate in all he went about, 
at hn to his Death; of which We ſhall ſay more in it's 
place. 

Ws the rather extracted theſe ſhort Clauſes of thoſe 
two Declarations, that Poſterity may obſerve the Di- 
vine Hand of Almighty God upon the People of theſe 
milerable Kingdoms; that after they had broken looſe 
from that excellent Form and Practice of Religion, 
which their Anceſtors, and Themſelves had obſery'd, 
and enjoy d, with a greater meaſure of Happineſs, than 
almoſt any Nation liv'd under, fo long a time; and 
after us had cancelled, and thrown off thoſe admi- 
rable and incomparable Laws of Government, which 
was compounded of ſo much exact reaſon, that all poſ- 
fible Miſchiefs were foreſeen, and provided againſt by 
it; they ſhould be now Captivated by a Prophane and 
preſumptuous entitling themſelyes to God's Favour, and 
uſing his holy Name in that manner, that all ſober 
Chriſtians muſt ſtand ſcandalized, and amazed at; and 
ſhould be deluded by ſuch a kind of reaſoning and de- 
bate, as, one would think, could only impoſe upon 
Men unnurtur'd, and unacquainted with any Know- 
ledge or Scicnce. 

Turk wanted not a juſt indignation at the return 
of this Trumpet; and yet the Anſwer being ſo mach 
in that Popular Road, of ſaying ſomething plauſibly to 
the People, it was thought fit again to make an at- 
tempt, that at leaſt the World might ſee, that they 
did, in rote Engliſh, refuſe to admit of any Peace. So 
the Earl of Forth was adviſed to write again to the other 
General, for a Safe Conduct for two Gentlemen then 
named, againſt whom no imaginable exception could 
be taken, to and from Weſtminſter, to be ſent by his 
Majeſty concerning a Treaty of Peace, To this the 
Earl of Eſſex return'd Anſwer, © That whenſoever he 
*ſhould receive any directions to thoſe who had in- 
*truſted him, he ſhould uſe his beſt endeayours; and 
ce when a Safe Conduct ſhould be deſir d for thoſe Gen- 
ce tlemen, mention d in his Letter, from his Majeſty to 
ce the Houſes of Parliament, his Lordſhip would, with 
ce all chearfulneſs, ſhew his willingneſs to farther any 
*way that might produce that happineſs, which all ho- 
* neſt Men — for; which is a true Underſtanding 
te between his Majeſty, and his faithful, and only Coun- 
ce cil, the Parliament. ; 

Tu xs expreſſion of his reſolution of d N, if 


he had a Letter from his Majeſty to the Houſes of Par- 


liament ( together with ſome intimation in Letters from 
London, which at theſe Seaſons never wanted) perſwaded 
many, that the Earl wanted only an opportunity to 
poſſeſs the Houſes with the Overture, and if it were 
once within the Walls, there were ſo many well af- 
fected to Peace, that the Propoſition would not be re- 
je&ed ; though no particular Perſon, or Combination 
of Men, had the Courage, of themſelyes, to propoſe it. 
And therefore at the ſame time, making all poſſible pre- 
parations for the Field, as the Scene where the diffe- 
rences were like to be decided, his Majeſty was pre- 
vailed with, tho' be concluded it would be rejected, to 
ſend this enſuing Meſſage, which was encloſed to the 


Earl of Eſex, to be by him managed. 


«Oy r of Our moſt tender and pious Senſe of the Tie King's 
«(2d and bleeding Condition of this Our Kingdom, Meſs 4 


« and Our unwearied deſires to apply all remedies, 
« which by the bleſſing of Almighty God, may recover 
ce jt from an utter Ruine, by the advice of the Lords 
cc and Commons of Parliament, aſſembled at Oxford, 
« We do propound, and deſire, that a convenient Num. 
« ber of lit Perſons may be appointed, and authoriſed 
«by You, to meet, with all convenient ſpeed, at ſuch 
« Place as you ſhall Nominate, with an equal Number 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


The two 


Houſes An- 
ſwer. 


ef fit Perſons whom We ſhall appoint, and authoriſe 
cee to Treat of the ways and means to ſettle the preſent 
ee Piſtractions of this our Kingdom, and to procure a 
* happy Peace: And particularly, how all the Mem- 
«hers of both Houſes may ſecurely meet in a full and 
te free Convention of Parliament, there to Treat, Con- 
ce ſult, and Agree upon ſuch things, as may conduce 
* to the maintenance, and defence of the true Reform'd 
«Proteſtant Religion, with due conſideration to all 
*;uſt, and reaſonable eaſe of tender Conſciences; to 
te the ſettling and maintaining of our on Rights and 
ce Privileges, of the Rights and Privileges of Parlia- 
© ment, the Laws of the Land, the Liberty and Pro- 
« perty of the Subject, and all other Expedients, that 
* may conduce to that bleſſed end of a firm and laſt- 
* ing Peace both in Church and State, and a perfect 
* underſtanding betwixt Us and our People: wherein 
*no Endeavours, or Concurrence of Ours ſhall be want- 
* ing: And God direct your Hearts in the way of Peace. 


Given at our Court at Oxford, 3d March 1643. 


Tn1s Meſſage being ſign'd by his Majeſty, was 
ſuperſcribed to the Lords and Commons of Parliament 
aſlembled at Weſtminſter ; which, though it was a Style 
they could nor reaſonably except againſt, was yet no 
other than the Lords and Commons at Oxford took up- 
on themſelves, as they well might. After two or three 


debates in the Houſes, and with the Scotiſh Commil- - 


ſioners, without whoſe Concurrence nothing was tranſ- 
ated, this Anſwer was return'd to his Majeſty ; which 
put a period to all Men's hopes, who imagin'd that 
there mighr be any diſpoſition in thoſe Councils to any 
poſſible, and honeſt Accommodation. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty. 


te W the Lords and Commons aſſembled in the Par- 
ce liament of England, taking into our conſideration a 
ce Letter ſent from your Majeſty, dated the 3d of March 
ce inſtant, and directed to the Lords and Commons of 
Parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter j which by the 
*contents of a Letter from the Earl of Forth unto the 
Lord General the Earl of Eſſex, We conceive was in- 
*tended to our ſelves) have reſfolv'd with the concur- 
te rent Advice and Conſent of the Commiſſioners of the 
Kingdom of Scotland, to repreſent to your Majeſty, 
ein all humility and plainneſs, as followeth : That as 
We have ad all means for a juſt and ſafe Peace, ſo 
*©will We never be wanting to do our utmoſt for the 
*procuring thereof; but when We conſider the ex- 
© preffions- in that Letter of your Majeſty's, We have 
*more {ad and deſpairing thoughts of attaining the 
ce ſame than ever; becauſe thereby thoſe Perſons now 
* aſſembled at Oxford, who, contrary to their Duty, 
© have deſerted your Parliament, are put into an equal 
Condition with it. And this preſent Parliament, con- 
ce ven d according to known and fundamental Laws of 
* the Kingdom (the continuance whereof is eſtabliſh'd 
*by a Law conſented to by your Majeſty) is in effect 
e denied to be a Parliament; the ſcope and intention 
of that Letter being to make proviſion how all the 
“Members, as is pretended, of boch Houſes may ſe- 
*curely meet in a full and free Convention of Parlia- 
* ment; whereof no other concluſion can be made, but 
© that this preſent Parliament is not a full, nor free 


Convention; and that to make it a full and free Con- 


vention of Parliament, the preſence of thoſe is ne- 
e ceflary, who notwithſtanding that they have deſerted 
*that great Truſt, and do levy War againſt the Parlia- 


ment, are pretended to be Members of the two Houſes 


* of Parliament. 

AN Dp hereupon We think our ſelves bound to let 
** your Majeſty know, that ſeeing the continuance of 
* this Parliament is ſettled by a Law, which (as all 
*other Laws of your Kingdom ) your Majeſty hath 
{worn to maintain, as We are {worn to our Allegiance 
to your Majeſty (theſe obligations being reciprocal) 
We mult in duty, and accordingly are reſolv'd, with 
<* our Lives and Fortunes, to defend and preſerve the 
„ juſt Rights and full power of this Parliament; and 


| ©nant; which as it will 


* do beſeech your Majeſty to be aſſured, thet your tas. 
ce jeſty's Royal and hearty concurrence with Us here. 
„ein, will be the moſt effectual and ready means of 
* procuring a firm and laſting Peace in all your Ma. 
6e ſeſty⸗ Dominions, and begetting a perfect Under. 
*ſtanding between your Majeſty and your People. 
* without which, your Majelty's moſt earneſt profe(. 
*fions, and our moſt real Intentions concerning the 
lame, muſt neceſſarily be fruſtrated. And in caſe your 
** Majeſty's three Kingdoms ſhould, by reaſon thereof 
te remain in this ſad and bleeding condition, tendine 
cc by the continuance of this unnatural War, to their 
*ruine, your Majeſty cannot be the leaſt, nor the laſt 
*Sufferer. God in his goodneſs incline your Royal 
*breaſt, out of pity and compaſſion to thoſe deep (uf. 
ferings of your innocent People, to put a ſpeedy and 
happy Iſſue to theſe deſperate evils, by the joynt ad- 
*vice of both your 3 now happily united in 
te this Cauſe, by, their late ſolemn League and Coye- 
rove the ſureſt remedy, ſo it 
*is the earneſt r ef your Majeſty's loving Sub- 
*jects, the Lords and Commons aſſembled in the Par- 
*liament of England. 


Grey of Warke 
Speaker of the Houſe of Peers in Parliament 


Weſtminſter the [ pro tempore; 
bl 


gth of Mar.1643. 


William Lenthall 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons in Parliament, 


Tux hope of Peace, by this kind of interpoſition, uw, 
did not in any degree make the Counſels remiſs for 2 
the providing of Money to ſupply the Army: Upon ai 
which they had more hope than from a Treaty, But 9 
the Expedients for Money were not eaſily thought u 
on; though there was a conſiderable part of the King- 
dom within the King's Quarters, the Inhabitants were 
frequently robbed, and plunder'd by the Incurſions of 
the Enemy, and not very well ſecured againſt the Roy- 
al Troops, who begun to praiſe all the Licenſe of 
War. The Nobility, and Gentry, who were not Of- 
ficers of the Army, lived for the moſt part in Oxſai; 
and all that they could draw from their Eſtates, was 
but enough for their own Subſiſtence; they durſt not 
enter upon charging the People in general, leſt they 
ſhould bo thought to take upon them to be a Parlia- 
ment; and their care was, that the Common People 
might be preſerv'd from Burthens; and they were as 
careful not to expoſe the King's Honour, or Name, 
to affronts and 3 1 ; but were willing that the En- 
vy and Clamour, if there ſhould be any, ſhould fall up- 
on Themſelves. 

Tu EV appointed all the Members of the Commons, 
«To bring in the Names of all the Gentlemen of 
*Eſtate, and other Perſons who were reputed to 
te rich, within their ſeveral precincts; and what Sum 
* of Money every Body might be well able to ſupply 
*the King with, in this exigent of the publick State. 
And then a form of a Letter was conceiy'd, which ſhould 
«be ſent to every one of them, for ſuch a Sum; the 
«Letter to be Subſcribed by the two Speakers of the 
« Houſes, to the end that the People might know, that 
*it was by the advice of the Members of Parliament 
te aſſembled there; which was as much the advice 0 
« Parliament, as could be deliver'd at that time in the 
Kingdom. When the way and method of this was 
approv'd by the Lords, and his Majeſty likewiſe con- 
Gare to it; they begun, the better to encourage 0. 
thers, with Themſelves; and cauſed Letters to be ſign 
and deliver'd to the ſeveral Members of both Houſes, 
« For ſuch Sums as they were well diſpoſed to furniſh; 
which were to that proportion as gave good Enco 
ragement to others; and the like Letters to all Per- 
ſons of condition who were in the Town. And by i115 
means, there was a Sum raiſed in ready Money, an 
Credit, that did ſupply many neceſſary occaſions, 1a 
the ſum of one hundred thouſand pounds, Rees 
ſome came in every day, to enable the King to provide 
for the next Campagne; which, the Spring coming on 


2 1575 minſter 
was to be expected early; the Parliament at of rv 
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bring many Armies into the Field. All, who were to 
farniſh Money upon theſe Letters, had liberty to bring, 
or ſend it in Plate, if that was for their convenience; 
the King having called the Officers and Workmen of 
his Mint to Oxford, who Coyn'd ſuch Plate as was 
brought in; his Ma jeſty likewiſe made a Grant of 
ſome Forreſts, Parks, and other Lands, to certain Per- 
boss in Truſt, for the ſecuring of ſuch Money as ſhould 
de borrow'd, or thoſe Perſons who ſhould be bound 
EF for the payment of ſuch Money; and by this means 
W jikewiſe many conſiderable Sums of Money were pro- 
cCiured, and Cloth, and Shoes, and Shirts, were pro- 
& «gided for the Army. 

3 Tas two Houſes at Weſtminſter, who called them- 
= FG lyes, and they are often called in this diſcourſe, the 
W parliament, had at this time by an Ordinance, that is 
„an Order of both Houſes, laid an Impoſition, which 
they called an Exciſe, upon Wine, Beer, Ale, and ma- 
nn other Commodities, to be paid in the manner very 
paunddaally and metliodically fer down by them, for 
EF the carrying on the War. This was the firſt time, 
that ever the Name of payment of Exciſe was heard 
of, or practiſed in England; laid on by thoſe who pre- 
tended to be moſt jealous of any exaction upon the 
people: and this Pattern being then printed, and 
oubliſh'd at London, was thought by the Members at 
Oxford, as a good Expedient to be follow'd by the 
King; and thereupon it was ſettled, and to be govern'd, 
. and regulated by Commiſſioners, in the ſame Method 


lit was done at London. And in Oxford, Briſtol, and 


— other Garriſons, it did yield a reaſonable ſupply for 
7 tel the Proviſion of Arms and Ammunition ; which, for 
5 the moſt part, it was aſſign d to; both fides making 
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ample Declarations, with bitter reproaches upon the 
neceſſity that drew on this impoſition, *'That it ſhould 
«he continued no longer than to the end of the War, 
nd then laid down, and utterly aboliſh'd ; which few 
wiſe Men believ'd it would ever be. 

Txt high and inſolent proceedings at Weſtminſter, 
made no impreſſion at Oxford towards the ſhaking the 
Allegiance, and Courage of thoſe whom his Majeſty 
had called to adviſe him. But when they found the 
temper of the others ſo much, above belief, averſe to 
Peace, and intending utter ruine to the King, the 
Church, and all who ſhould continue true Engliſh Men 
and Subjects, they reſoly'd as frankly to declare their 
Reſolutions, that the People might ſee the Iſſue they 


of the Grounds and Motives which had forced them 
to leave the Parliament at Weſtminſter; in which they 
mention d *All the indirect Paſſages, and the Acts of 
Violence, by which they had been driven thence; 
band the obligations upon them in Conſcience, and 
*Law, to adhere to his Majeſty; and the miſery which 
the other Party had already brought upon the King- 
dom, and the deſolation which muſt inevitably fol- 


and Conſent, than was ever known in ſo great a Coun- 
cil, where there were ſo many Perſons of Honour, and 
Judges, and others Learned in the Law, among whom 
there was ſcarce one diſſenting Voice, they declared, 


I. * That all ſuch Subjects of Scotland, as had con- 
*ſented to the Declaration, entitled the Declaration 
"of the Kingdom of Scotland concerning the preſent 
Expedition into England, had thereby denounced 
War againſt the Kingdom of England, and broke the 
Act of Pacification. 

„% Tua all his Majeſty's Subjects of the King- 
dom of England and Dominion of Wales, are both 
99 their Allegiance, and the Act of Pacification, 
£ und to reſiſt and repreſs all thoſe of Scotland as 
ad, or ſhould enter upon any part of his Majeſty's 
Realm and Dominions, as Traytors, and Enemies 
0 the State; and that whoſoever ſhould Abet, Aid, 
0 Aſſiſt the Scots in their Invaſion, ſhould be decm'd 
as Traytors and Enemies to the State. 
«3: Tua the Lords and Commons remaining at 
- Weſtminſter, that had given their Votes, or Conſent to 
the railing of Forces under the Command of the Earl 


taving raiſed vaſt Sums of Money, and being like to | 


were at; and therefore they publiſh'd a Declaration 


low thoſe concluſions: and with a greater Unanimity 


* of Eſſex, or had been Abetting, Aiding, or Ati 
» thereunto, had levied and dalle War bode ory 
King, and were therein guilty of High Treaſon. 
4: © T nar thoſe Lords and Commons remaining at 
N Weſtminſter, that had given their Votes and Conſents 
for the making and uſing a new Great Seal, had 
thereby Counterfeited the King's Great Seal. and 
therein committed High Treaſon. i 
We * *THarT the Lords and Commons remaining at 
; Weſtminſter, who had given their Conſents to the pre- 
8 ſent coming in of the Scots in a Warlike manner, had 
therein committed High Treaſon: and that in theſe 
A three laſt Crimes, they had broken the Truſt repoſed 
x in them by their Country, and ought to be proceed- 
ed againſt as Traytors to the King, and Kingdom; 


So that the Engagement ſeem'd fuller of Animo- 
ſity on both ſides, than ever; and the King exceeding- 
ly ſtrengthen'd by the Lords and Commons having 
more poſitively and concernedly wedded his Cauſe, 
than they were before underſtood to have done ; and 
in truth, in the Civil Counſels, nothing was left un- 
done to give it all imaginable Advancement. 

Ir had been very happy for the King, if the Win- 
ter had been 1 only in thoſe Counſels which might 
have provided Money, and facilitated the making his 
Army ready to take the Field in the Spring; when he 
was ſure to have occaſion enough to uſe it; and to 
be in great diſtreſs, if it ſhould not be then in a con- 
dition to march; but the Invaſion, which the Scots 
made in the depth of Winter, and the Courage the 
Enemy took from thence, deprived his Majeſty even 
of any reſt in that Seaſon. Upon the Scots unexpect- 
ed march into England in Fanuary, in a moſt vio- 
lent Froſt and Snow, hoping to reach New-Caftle be- 
fore it could be Fortified, and perſwading their Com- 
mon Soldiers, that it would be deliver'd to them as 
ſoon as required; thither the vigilant St Thomas Glem- 
ham had been before ſent to attend their Coming, and 
the Marquis of New-Caſftle with his Army, upon the m. Marquis 
fame of their Invaſion, marched thither with a reſolu- 2338 
tion to Fight with them before they ſhould be able to io areas 
joyn with the Engliſh Rebels; leaving in the mean time Sco:s. 
the Command of 7ork, and the Forces for the guard 
of that County, to Colonel Fohn Bellaſis, Son to the 
Lord Falconbridge, a Perſon of great Intereſt in the 
Country, and of exemplary Induſtry and Courage. 

But by this means, and the remove of the Marquis 

with his Army fo far North, the Enemy grew to a 

great ſtrength in thoſe Parts; and not only able to diſ- 

quiet 7ork-ſhire, but drawing a great Body of Horſe 

and Foot out of n Stafford. ſbire, and Lin- 
coln-ſhire, fat down before his Majeſty's Garriſon of 
Newark upon Trent, with a full confidence to take it; 

and ſo to cut off all correſpondence between his Ma- 

jeſty and the Marquis of Neu- Caſtle. And St Thomas 

Fairfax from Hull, in the head of a ſtrong Party, had 

fallen upon a Quarter not far from 7ork, Commanded 

by Colonel John Bellaſis at Selby, and had totally De- Si, Thomas 
featcd it, taken the Cannon, and many Officers Pri- 222 
ſoners, and amongſt thoſe the Colonel himſelf. This 24% cel. 
was the firſt Action for which Str Thomas Fairfax was — 
taken Notice of; who in a ſhort time grew the ſu- 

preme General under the Parliament. This Defeat, 

which was great in it ſelf, was made much greater by 

the terrible apprehenſions the City of Jort had upon 

it; inſomuch that the Marquis of New-Caftle, who till 

then had kept the Scots at a Bay, found it neceſlary to — 
withdraw his Army, and with great part of it to make / New-Ca- 
haſte into Jork, to prevent any farther miſchief there; fl. 
by which means the Scots were at liberty to advance as 

they pleaſed; and Fairfax improv'd his Reputation by 

a ſpeedy, and unlook d for march into Cheſpire. 

Urox the Ceſſation in Ireland, the King made the The Marquis 
Marquis of Ormond his Lieutenant of that Kingdom; A 
and appointed him to make uſe of the Winter Sea- Lieuenans 
ſon (when the Parliament Ships could not attend that £ _—_ 
Coaſt) to tranſport thoſe Regiments of Foot which King Af 
might be well ſpared during the Ceſſation, and which fan. 
could not be ſupported there, to Cheſter; from whence 
his Majeſty could eaſily draw them in the Spring to 
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The Iriſh 
Forces rout- 
ed by Sr 
Thomas 
Fairfax at 
Nantwich, 


Oxford ; and were, in truth, the rincipal Recruit, up- 
on which he depended to enable him to take the 
Field. The Lord Byron then Commanded Chefter, and 
that County ; and was appointed to take care for the 
reception, and accommodation of thoſe Troops; 
which was a right good Body of Foot, and being ex- 
cellent Men, both Officers and Soldiers, carried great 
terror with them from the time of their Landing ; and 

uickly freed North Wales from the Enemy; who at 
that time begun to have great power there, It was to- 
wards the end of November when they Landed, and 
being a People who had been uſed to little eaſe in 
Ireland, the King having given the Lord 2 leave 
to employ them in ſuch Services as might ſecure that 
Country, the Scaſon of the year made little impreſſion 
on them; they were always ready, and deſirous of 
Action; and in the ſpace of a Month reduced, by Al- 
fault and Storm, many places of notable importance, 
as Howarden-Caſtle, Beeſton-Caſtle, Crew-Houſe, and 
other places of ſtrength; and encountring the whole 


Body of the Rebels, ar Middlewich in Cheſhire, Broke 


and Defeated them with great Slaughter; and drove 
all that Surviv'd, and were at liberty, into Nantwich ; 
the ſingle Garriſon they had then left in Cheſhire: into 
which the whole Party was retired, and which had 
been Fortified and Garriſoned from the beginning of 
the Troubles, as the only refuge for the diſaffected in 
that County, and the Counties adjacent. The Pride 
of the late Succeſs, and the Terror the Soldiers be- 
licv'd their Names carried with them, carried them at 
this molt unſeaſonable time of the year thither; for 
it was about the firſt week in Fanuary when the Lord 
Byron came with his Army before the Town, and Sum- 
mon'd it. It cannot be denied the reducing of that 
place at that time would have been of unſpeakable 
importance to the King's Affairs, there being, between 
that and Carliſle, no one Town of Moment (Mancheſter 
only excepted) which declared againſt the King; and 
thole two populous Counties of Cheſter, and Lancaſhire, 
if the had been united againſt the Parliament, would 
have 3 a ſtrong Bulwark againſt the Scots. 
TatsE conſiderations, and an opinion that the 
Town would yield as ſoon as Summon'd, brought the 
Army firſt thither; and then a paſſionate deſire of 
Honour, and Contempt of the Enemy within, or of 
any other who could undertake their relief, engaged 
them to a farther attempt; and fo they raiſed Batteries, 
and undertook a formal Siege againſt the Town. The 
ſeventeenth day of January they made a general Aſ- 
ſault upon five ſeveral Quarters of the Town, ſome- 
what before day-break, but were with equal Courage 
oppoſed from within, and near three hundred Men 
loſt, or wounded in the Service; which ſhould have 
prevailed with them to have quitted their deſign. But 
thoſe repulſes ſharpen, rather than abate the edge and 
appetite to danger; and the Aſſailants, no leſs than 
the Beſieged, deſiring an Army would come for their 
relief, both with equal impatience long for the fame 
thing; the Iriſh (for under that name, for diſtinction 
ſake, we call that Body of Foot, though there was 
not an Iriſþ Man amongſt them) ſuppoſing themſelves 


Superior to any that would encounter them in the Field, 


and the Horſe being ſuch as might as reaſonably un- 
dervalue thoſe who were to oppoſe them. _ 

In this their confidence, ſupply came too ſoon to 
the Town, and confuſion to the King's Forces: For 
Sr Thomas Fairfax, upon his Victory at Selby, brought 
out of Tor- ſbire, a good Body of Horſe to E 
and, out of that place, and the neighbour places, 
drew near three thouſand Foot, with which, joyning 
with Sr William Bruerton, and ſome other ſcatter'd For- 
ces from Stafford-ſhire, and Derby, who kad been Routed 
at Middlewich, he advanced near Nantwich, before he 
was look d for; the Iriſh being ſo over confident that 
he would not preſume to attack them, that, though 
they had Advertiſement of their motion, they ſtill be- 
liev'd that his utmoſt defign was by Alarms to force 


them to riſe from the Town, and then to retire with- 


out fighting with them. This made them 8 their 
Poſts too long; and when they found it neceſſary to 
draw off, a little River which divided their Forces, 


on a ſudden thaw, ſo much ſwelled above it's Banks 
that the Lord Byron with the greateſt part of the 
Horſe, and the Foot which lay on one fide of © | 
Town, were ſever'd from the reſt, and compelled to 
march four or five miles, before he could joyn with 
the other; before which time the other part, bein 
Charged by S* Thomas Fairfax on the one fide, and from 
the Town on the other, were broken; and all the 
Chief Officers forced to retire to a Church call'd 4g, 
Church, where they were caught as in a Trap, and 
the Horſe, by reaſon of the deep ways with the luden 
thaw, and narrow Lanes, and great Hedges, not bein 
able to relieve them, were compelled to yield them. 
ſelves Priſoners to thoſe whom they ſo much deſpiſed 
two hours before. There were taken, beſides all the 
Chief and Conſiderable Officers of Foot, near fiftee,, 
hundred Soldiers, and all their Cannon, and Carriaze,. 
The Lord Byron with his Horſe, and the reſt of hi; 
Foot, retiring to Cheſter. There cannot be given , 
better, or it may be, another reaſon for this Defeat 
beſides the Providence of God, which was the effect 
of the other, than the extreme contempt and diſdain 
this Body had of the Enemy; and the preſumption in 
their own Strength, Courage, and Conduct; which 
made them not enough think, and rely upon Hin 
who alone diſpoſes of the event of Battles: though it 
muſt be acknowledged, molt of the Officers were Per. 
{ons of ſignal Virtue, and Sobriety; and, in their own 
Natures, of great Modeſty and Piety; ſo hard it is to 
ſuppreſs thoſe motions, which Succeſs, Valour, and 
even the Conſcience of the Cauſe, is apt to produce ig 
Men not overmuch inclined to preſumption. 
TuERE was another reſult of Council at Oxford, ig 
this Winter Seafon, which deſerves to be mention; 
and the rather, becauſe all the inducements thereunto 
were not generally underſtood, nor known to many; 
and e e grew afterwards to be the more cenſured, 
When the Scots were viſibly Arm'd, and upon their 
march into England, which the King was the laſt Man 
in believing; and when there was no way to ſtop, or 
divert them, his Majeſty was the better inclined to 
hearken to ſome Men of that Nation, who had been 
long propoſing a way to give them ſo much trouble at 
home, that they ſhould not be at leiſure to infeſt or 
trouble their Neighbours; to which Propoſitions lels 
care had been given, out of too much confidence in 
Perſons, upon whole integrity or intereſt there had 
been too great a dependance. The Earl of Mounmiſe, "** 
a young Man of a great Spirit, and of the moſt ancient a 
Nobility, had been one of the moſt principal and att %%: 
ive Covenanters in the beginning of the Troubles; wi 
but ſoon after, upon his obſervation of the unwarrant- 4 
able proſecution of it, he gave over that Party, and his 
Command in that Army; and at the King's being in 
Scotland, after the pacification, had made full tender 
of his Service to his Majelty and was fo much in the 
jealouſy and deteſtation of the violent Party, whereof 
the Earl of Argyle was the Head, that there was no 
cauſe or room left to doubt his ſincerity to the King. 
Uron the beginning of the Parliament at Eden- 
borough, and the manifeſtation the Duke Hamilton 
would give no oppoſition to the proceedings thereof 
(as hath been mention'd before) the Earl privately 
withdrew out of Scotland, and came to the King few 
days before the Siege was raiſed from Gloceſter, 3 
gave his Majeſty the firſt clear information of the cat- 
riage and behaviour of Duke Hamilton, and of the 
poſture that Kingdom would ſpeedily be in, and of 
the reſolutions that would be there taken; and made 
ſome ſmart Propoſitions to the King for the remedy; 
which there was not then time to conſult ; bur as ſoon 
as the King retired to Oxford, after the Battle of M. 
bury, and had had fuller intelligence, by the reſort o 
others of that Nobility who deſery'd to be truſted, ho 
the Affairs ſtood in Scotland; and heard that Duke 
Hamilton, and his Brother, the Earl of Lanrick, wete 
upon their way as far as Tork towards Oxford; his p 
jeſty was very willing to hearken to the Earl 0 
Mountroſe, and the reſt, what could be done to pte 
vent that miſchief that was like to enſue. But the) 
all unanimouſly declared, © That they durſt make n 
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« Propoſitions for the advancement of the King's Ser- 
«yice, except they might be firſt aſſured, that no 
Hart of it ſhould be communicated to Duke Hamil- 
«61; nor He ſuffer d to have any part or ſhare in any 
« Action, that ſhould depend upon it; for they were 
« moſt aſſured that he had always betray'd his Maje- 
« ſty ; and that it had been abſolutely in his power, 
«9 have prevented this new Combination, if he 
« would reſolutely have oppoſed it. But if they 
« might be ſecure in that Particular, they would make 
« (ome ſuch attempt under his Majeſty's Commiſſion 
e jn their own Country, as might poſſibly make ſome 
« Jiſturbance there. His Majeſty thought he had 
much leſs reaſon to be confident of the Duke than 
formerly; for he had expreſly failed of doing ſome- 
what which he had Fee to do; yet he thought, 
he had not ground enough to withdraw all kind of 
Truſt from him, except he did, at the fame time, ſe- 
cure him from being able to do him farther miſchief; 
towards which kind of ſeverity, he did not think he 
had evidence enough. Beſides he had a very good 
opinion of the Earl of Lanrick, as a Man of much 
more plainneſs and ſincerity, than his Brother; as in 
truth he was. That he might bring himſelf to a full 
reſolution in this important Affair, his Majeſty 4 
pointed the Lord Keeper, his two Secretaries, the 
Maſter of the Rolls, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, to examine the Earl of Mountroſe, the Earl of 
Kinnoul, the Lord Ogilby, and ſome others, upon Oath, 
of all things they could accuſe Duke Hamilton, or his 
Brother Lanrick of; and to take their Examinations 
in writing; that ſo his Majeſty might diſcover, whether 
their Errors proceeded from infidelity, and conſider 
the better, what courſe to obſerve in his proceed- 
ings with them; and this was carried with as much 
ſecrecy, as an Affair of that Nature could be, wherein 
lo many were truſted. 

Uros their Examination, there 2 too much 
cauſe to conclude, that the Duke had not behaved 
himſelf with that Loyalty, as he ought to have done. 
The Earl of Mountroſe, whilſt he had been of that 
Party, had been privy to much of his Correſpondence, 
and Intelligence. But moſt of the particulars related 
to the time when he Commanded the Fleet in the Fith, 
and when he had many Conferences with his Mother 


(who was a Woman moſt paſſionate in thoſe contrivan- | 


=) and with others of that Party ; and when he did 
nothing to hurt, or incommodate the Enemy; all 
which was expreſly pardon'd by the Act of Oblivion, 
which had been paſſed with all formality and ſolem- 
nity by the King in the Parliament of both Kingdoms: 
And, ſo much as to queſtion what was ſo forgot, might 
raiſe a greater fire, than that which they defir'd to 
quench; though tlie knowing ſo many particulars might 
be a good and proper Caution. In the late tranſactions 
of Scotland, it was manifeſt that the Duke had abſo- 
lutely oppoſed all Overtures of force, and of ſeiſing 
thoſe Perſons who could only be able to raiſe new 
Troubles; which had been very eaſy to have done; 
and that he had betray'd the King, and all the Lords, 
in conſenting to the meeting of the Parliament, called 
and ſummon'd againſt the King's expreſs Pleaſure and 
Command, and without any pretence of Law. And 
to this, the King's Approbation and Conſent had been 
ſhew'd to them, by the Duke, under the King's own 
band ; which they durſt not diſobey, though they fore- 
law the miſchief. 

Tus Caſe was thus; the Duke had given the King 
an account, after he had himſelf promiſed him that the 
Parliament ſhould never be aſſembled (which his Ma- 
jelty abhorr'd ) That though ſome few hot, and paſ- 
ſionate Men, deſir d to put themſelves in Arms, to 
*ſtop both Elections of the Members and any meeting 
*together in Parliament; yet, that all ſober Men 
*who could bear any conſiderable part in the Action, 
% were clearly of the opinion, to take as much pains 
as they could to cauſe good Elections to be made, and 
x then to a pear themſelves; and that they had hope 
to have fach a Major part, that they might more 
5 advantageouſly diſſolve the meeting as ſoon as they 
came together, than prevent it; however, that Then 


* would be the fit time to proteſt againſt it, and imme- 
*diately to put themſelves into Arms, for which the 
would be well provided at the ſame time; and to 
this he deſir d the King's poſitive direction. And his 
Majeſty, in Anſwer to it, had ſaid, „Since it was the 
** opinion of all his Friends, he would not Command 
*them to do that which was againſt their Judgment; 
3 but would attend the Succeſs; and was content that 
they ſnould all appear in the Parliament at it's firſt 

meeting; and the Duke had ſhewed the Lords thoſe 
words in the King's Letter, with which they acqui- 
eſced, without knowing any thing of the oa of 
ſuch his permiſſion: whereas, in truth, there was no 
one Perſon who was of that Opinion, or had given 
that Counſel, but had ſtill deteſted the Expedient 
when propoſed, 

Tux the Duke's Carriage in the Parliament, and 
his Brother's, at their firſt coming together, appear'd 
to be as is ſet down before, by the Teſtimony of thoſe 
who were preſent; and the Earl of Lanrick's a plying 
the Signet to the Proclamation for that * 1 
where the Army was to be compounded, was not 
thought 2 of any excuſe; and ſo the clear ſtate 
of the Evidence, upon the Depoſitions of the Perſons 
examin d, was preſented to the King for his own deter- 
mination. His Majeſty had ſome thoughts of ſending 
to the Marquis of New-Caftle to ſtop the Duke and 
his Brother at Jork, and not ſuffer them to come 
nearer; but whilſt that vas in deliberation, they both 
came to Oxford, and meant the ſame Night to have 
kiſſed their Majeſties Hands; but aſſoon as they ar- 
riv'd, they receiy d a Command from the King, “To 
keep their Chambers; and had a Guard attended them. 
The King refolv'd to conſult the whole Affair then 
with the Council Board, whereas, hitherto the Examina- 
tions had bcen taken by a Committee, to the end that 
he might reſolve what way to proceed; and to that 
purpoſe directed that a Tranſcript might be prepa- 
red, of all the Examinations at large ; and that the 
Witneſſes might be ready to appear before the Board, 
if it ſhould be thought neceſſary: His Majeſty at that 
time inclining to have both the Lords preſent, and 
the Depoſitions read, and the Witneſſes confronted 
before them. But whilſt this was preparing, the ſe- 
cond Morning after their coming to the Town, the 
Earl of Lanrick, either having corrupted or deluded 
the Guard, found a means to eſcape ; and by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of one Cunningham (a Gentleman of the Pri 
Chamber, and of that Nation) had Horſes ready; 
with which the Earl and his Friend fled, and went 
directly to London; where he was very well receiy'd, 
Hereupon the King inform'd the Board of the whole 
Affair; and becauſe one of them was eſcaped, and 
the matters againſt the other having been tranſacted 
in Scotland, and fo, in many reſpects, it was not a Sea- 
ſon to proceed judicially againſt him, it was thought 
enough for the preſent to prevent his doing farther 


Miſchief, by putting him under a ſecure reſtraint: and pu, Ha- 
— in Cuſtody to the Caſtle at Briſtol, and milton | 


made Pri- 


ſo he was 


from thence to Exeter, and ſo to the Caſtle at Pendennis feuer 4 
in Cornwal ; where We ſhall at the preſent leave him. Oxford. 


AzourT this time the Councils at Weſtminſter loit a u, rym', 


principal Supporter, by the death of Zo. 2 1 who death. 


died with great Torment and Agony of a Diſeaſe un- 
uſual, and therefore the more or” of, Morbus Pedi- 
culoſus, as was reported; which Mder'd him an Object 
very Loathſome to thoſe who had been moſt delighted 
with him. No Man had more to anſwer for the Mi- 
ſeries of the Kingdom, or had his Hand, or Head, 
deeper in their Contrivance. And yet, I believe, 
they grew much higher even in his Lite, than he de- 
ſign'd. He was a Man of a private Quality and Con- 
dition of Life; his Education in the Office of the Ex- 
chequer, where he had been a Clerk ; and his Parts 
rather acquired by Induftry ; than ſupplied by Na- 
ture, or adorn'd by Art. He had been well known in 
former Parliaments; and was one of thoſe few, who 
had fate in many; the long intermiſſion of Parliaments 
having worn out moſt of thoſe who had been acquaint- 
ed with the Rules, and Kay obſery'd in 1 

ions. This gave him ſome Reputation, and Ke- 
__— 55 Fffff 2 F verence 
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The Hhſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


verence amongſt thoſe who were but now introduced. 

H had been molt taken notice of, for being con. 
cern'd and paſſionate in the jealouſies of Religion, and 
much troubled with the countenance which had been 
given to thoſe Opinions that had been imputed to 
Arminius; and this gave him great Authority and In- 
tereſt with thoſe who were not pleaſed with the Go- 
vernment of the Church, or the growing Power of 
the Clergy: yet himſelf induſtriouſſy took care to be 
believ'd, 1 he profeſsd to be very entire to the Do- 
ctrine and Diſcipline of the Church of England. In the 
ſhort Parliament before this, he ſpoke much, and ap- 
peared ro be the moſt Leading Man; for, beſides the 
exact knowledge of the Former, and Orders of that 
Council, which few Men had, he had a very comely 
and grave way of expreſſing himſelf, with great volubi- 
lity of words, natural, and proper; and underſtood the 
Temper and Affections of the Kingdom as well as 
any Man; and had obſerv'd the errors and miſtakes 
in Government; and knew well how to make them 
appear greater than they were. After the unhappy 
Diſſolution of that Parliament, he continued for the 
moſt part about London, in Converſation and great Re- 
pute amongſt thoſe Lords who were moſt ſtrangers to 
the Court, and were believ'd moſt averſe to it; in 
whom he improved all imaginable jealouſies, and diſ- 
contents towards the State; and aſſoon as this Parlia- 
ment was reſoly'd to be ſummon'd, he was as diligent 
to procure ſuch Perſons to be Elected, as he knew to 
be moſt inclin'd to the way he meant to take. 

Ar the firſt opening of this Parliament, he appear'd 
paſſionate and prepar'd againſt the Earl of Strafford; 
and though in private deſigning he was much govern'd 
by M* Hambden, and Mr 3 yet he ſeem'd to 
all Men to have the greateſt Influence upon the Houſe 
of Commons of any Man; and, in truth, I think he 
was at that time, and ſome Months after, the moſt Po- 

ular Man, and the moſt able to do hurt, that hath 
liv'd in any time. Upon the firſt deſign of ſoftning, 
and obliging the powerful Perſons in both Houſes, 
when it was reſolv'd to make the Earl of Bedford Lord 
High Treaſurer of England, the King likewiſe intend- 
ed to make M Pym Chancellor of the Exchequer ; for 
which he receiv'd his Majeſty's promiſe, and made a 
return of a ſuitable profeſſion of his ſervice and deyo- 
tion; and thereupon, the other being no ſecret, ſome- 
what declin'd from that ſharpneſs in the Houſe, which 
was more Popular than any Man's, and made ſome 
Orertures to provide for the Glory and Splendour of 
the Crown; in which he had fo ill ſucceſs, thar his 
Intereſt and Reputation there, viſibly abated; and he 


found that he was much better able to do Hurt than 


Good; which wrought very much upon him to Melan- 
choly, and complaint of the violence and diſcompo- 
ſure of the People's Affections, and Inclinations. In 


the end, whether upon the death of the Earl of Bed- 


ford, he deſpair'd of that Preferment, or whether he 
was guilty of any thing, which upon his Converſion 
to the Court, he thought might be diſcover'd to his 


damage, or for pure want of Courage, he ſuffer d him- 


ſelf to be carried by thoſe who would not follow Him; 
and ſo continued in the head of thoſe who made the 
moſt deſperate Propoſitions. 

IN the Proſecution of the Earl of Straſſord, his Car- 
riage and Languaggggyas ſuch as expreſs d much Per- 
ſonal Animoſity; and he was accuſed of having practi- 
ſed ſome Arts in it not worthy a good Man; as an 
Iriſþ Man of very mean and low condition afterwards 
acknowledged, that being brought to him, as an Evi- 
dence of one part of the Charge againſt the Lord 
Lieutenant, in a particular of which a Perſon of ſo vile 
Quality would not be reaſonably thought a competent 
Informer; M. Pym gave him Money to buy him a 
Sattin Sute and Cloak; in which Equipage he appear'd 
at the Trial, and gave his Evidence ; 3 if true, 
may make many other things which were confidently 
reported afterwards of him, to be believ'd; as that he 


receiv'd a great Sum of Money from the French Em- 


baſſadour (which hath been before mention'd) to hin- 
der the Tranſportation of thoſe Regiments of Ireland 


into Flanders, upon the disbanding that Army there; 


which had been prepared by the Earl of Straſſor for 
the buſineſs of Scotland; in which, if his Majeſtys di. 
rections and commands had not been diverted, and 
contradicted, by the Houſes, many do believe the Re. 
bellion in Ireland had not happen d. 

CERTAIN it is, that his power of doing Shrewd 
Turns was extraordinary, and no leſs in doing 
Offices for particular Perſons; and that he did preſerve 
many from cenſure, who were under the ſevere gif. 
_ ure of the Houſes, and look d upon as eminent 

elinquents; and the Quality of many of them made 
it believ'd, that he had fold that protection for valu- 
able Conſiderations. From the time of his being ac. 
cuſed of High Treaſon by the King, with the Lord 
Kimbolton, and the other Members, he never enter. 
tain'd thoughts of moderation, but always oppoſe 
all Overtures of Peace and Accommodation ; and when 
the Earl of Eſſex was diſpoſed, the laſt Summer, by 
thoſe Lords to an inclination towards a Treaty, 28 j; 
before remember'd, M Pym's power and dexterit 
wholly changed him, and wrought him to that temper 
which he afterwards ſwery'd not from. He was won. 
derfully ſollicitous for the Scots coming in to their 
Aſſiſtance, though his indiſpoſition of body was { 
great, that it might well haye made another impreſſion 
upon his mind. During his ſickneſs, he was a ye 
{ad Spectacle; but none being admitted to him who 
had not concurr'd with him, it is not known what his 
laſt thoughts, and conſiderations were. He died to- 
wards the end of December, before the Scots enter d; 
and was buried with wonderful Pomp and Magnif- 
cence, in that place where the Bones of our Engliſh 
Kings and Princes are commited to their reſt. 


TE Arrival of the Prince Elector at London was u. 
no leſs, the diſcourſe of all Tongues, than the death % 
of Me Pym. He had been in England before the Trou- Li 


bles, and was receiy'd and cheriſh'd by the King with 
great demonſtration of grace and kindneſs, and ſup- 
ap with a Penſion of twelve thouſand pounds Ster- 
ing ary & When the King left London, he attended 
his Majeſty to Tork, and refided there with him till 
the differences grew ſo high, that his Majeſty found 
it neceſſary to reſolve to raiſe an Army for his De- 
fence, Then, on the ſuddain, without giving the 
King many days notice of his reſolution, that Prince 
left the Court; and taking the opportunity of an or- 
dinary Veſſel, Embark d himſelf for Holland, to the 
wonder of all Men; who thought it an unſeaſonable 
Declaration of his fear, at leaſt of the Parliament, and 
his deſire of being well eſteem'd by them, wheu it was 
evident they eſteem'd not the King as they ſhould. 
And this was the more ſpoken of, when it was after- 
wards known that the Parliament expreſſed a 
Senſe of his having deſerted the King, and imputed 
it to his Conſcience, © That he knew of ſome ſuch de- 
« figns of his Majeſty, as he could not comply with. 
At this time, after many loud diſcourſes of his co- 
ming (which were deriv'd to Oxford, as ſomewhat 
that might have an influence upon his Majeſty's Coun- 
ſels, there being then ſeveral whiſpers of ſome high 
proceedings they intended againſt the King) he ar- 
rivd at London, and was receiy'd with Ceremony; 
Lodged in White-Hall, and order taken for the pay” 
ment of that Penſion which had been formerly aſſign d 
to him by his Majeſty; and a particular direction by 
both Houſes, * That he ſhould be admitted to fit in 
the Aſſembly of Divines; where, after he had taken 
the Covenant, he was contented to be often preſent: 
of all which the King took no other notice, than ſome- 
times to expreſs, © That he was ſorry on his Nephews 
te behalf that he thought fit to declare ſuch a com- 
pliance. 

Tux Defeat of Colonel Fohn Bellaſis at Selb), h 
Sr Thomas Fairfax, and the deſtruction of all the Ir 
Regiments under the Lord Byron, together with the 
terror of the Scotch Army, had fo let looſe all che 
King's Enemies in the Northern parts, which wel 
lately at the King's Devotion, that his Friends wette 
in great diſtreſs in all places before the Seaſon was 
ripe to take the Field. The Earl of Derby, wh9 - F 
kept Lancaſhire in reaſonable Subje&ion, and inclo g | 
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all the Enemies of that County within the Town of 
Mancheſter, was no longer able to continue that re- 
{traint, but forced to place himſelf at a farther diſtance 
from them; which was like, in a ſhort time, to encreaſe 
the Number of the Rebels there. Newark, a very ne- 
ceſſary Garriſon in the County of Nottingham, which 
had not only ſubjected that little County, the Town 
of Nottingham only excepted, which was upon the mat- 
ter confin'd within it's own Walls, but had kept a 
great part of the large County of Lincoln under Con- 
tribution, was now reduced to ſo great ſtreights by the 
Forces, of that Country, under the Command of Mel- 
{rum a Scotch-Man, with addition of others from Hull, 
that they were compell'd to beg relief from the King 
at Oxford; whilſt the Marquis of New-Caftle had enough 
to do to keep the Scots at a Bay, and to put Jork in a 
condition to endure a Siege, if he ſhould be forced to 
continue within thoſe Walls, 


: 
Is theſe ſtreights, though it was yet the depth of 
Winter, and to provide the better for the ſecurity of 
Shrewsbury, and Cheſter, and North Wales, all which 


King found it neceſſary to ſend Prince Rupert, with a 
good Body of choſen Horſe, and Dragoons, and ſome 
Foot, with direction, after he had viſited Shrewsbury 
and Cheſter, and uſed all poſſible endeavours to make 
new Levies, that he ſhould attempt the relief of Newark: 
which, being loſt, would cut off all poſſible Communi- 
In Newark, the 
Garriſon conſiſted moſt of the Gentry of the County, 
and the Inhabitants, ill ſupplied with any thing requi- 
ſite to a Siege, but Courage and excellent Affections. 


The Enemy entrench d themſelves before the Town, 


and proceeded by approach; conceiving they had 
time enough, and not apprehending it poſſible to be 
diſturb'd: and indeed it was not eaſy for the King 
to find a way for their relief. To ſend a Body from 
Oxford was very hazardous, and the Enemy fo ſtrong, 
that they would quickly follow; ſo that Gow was no 
hope but from Shrewsbury, and Cheſter, where Prince 
Rupert had given ſo much life to thole parts, and drawn 
ſo conſiderable a Body together, that he Enemy found 
little advantage by their late Victory, in the enlarge- 
ment of their Quarters. His Highneſs then reſolv d to 
try what he could do for Newark, and undertook it be- 
fore he was ready for it, and thereby perform'd it. 
For the Enemy, who had always excellent Intelligence, 
was ſo confident that he had not a ſtrength ſufficient 
to attempt that work, that he was within fix Miles of 
them, before they believ'd he thought of them; and 


Charging and Routing ſome of their Horſe, purſued 


them with that Expedition, that he Beſieged them in 
their own Intrenchment, with his Horſe, before his 
Foot came within four Miles. In that conſternation, 
they concluding that he muſt have a vaſt power and 
ſtrength, to bring them into thoſe ſtreights, He, with 
a Number inferior to the Enemy, and utterly unac- 
commodated for an Action of time, brought them to 
accept of leave to depart, that is to disband, without 
their Arms, or any Carriage or Baggage. Thus he 
reliev d Newark, and took above four thouſand Arms 
eleven Pieces of Braſs Cannon, two Mortar Pieces, and 
above fifty Barrels of Powder; which was as unex- 
pected a Victory, as any happen'd throughout the 
War; with this proſperous Action, which was per- 


form'd on the 224 of March, We ſhall conclude the 
Tranſactions of this Year. 


THE END Or Tur SEVENTH Book. 
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BOOK VIII. 


2 


2 Eſd. V. 9. 
And ſalt waters ſball be found in the ſiucet, and all friends ſhall deſiry 
one another; then ſhall Wit hide it ſelf, and Underſtanding withdraw it 
ſelf into his ſecret Chamber. 


Ha. III. 5. 


And the People ſball be oppreſſed every one by another, and every one þ 
his Neighbour ;, the Chil all behave himſelf proudly againſt the #4 
cient, and the Baſe againſt the Honourable. 


TY r 3 - 11. 


n S the Winter had been very un- | able, upon the Aſſiſtance of few Troops, to ſuppreſs 
proſperous, and unſuccesful to | their Neighbours who were of the other Party, and 
the King, in the diminution and | who, upon the advantage of the power they were poſ- 
loſs of thoſe Forces, upon which {els'd of, exerciſed their Authority over them with 
he chiefly depended to ſuſtain | great rigour, and inſolence. And ſo the Lord Hiro 
the power of the Enemy the year | was no ſooner poſſeſſed of Wincheſter, where St Millan 
enſuing; fo the Spring enter'd | Ogle had likewiſe ſeiſed upon the Caſtle for the King, 
a with no better Preſage. When | and put it into a tenable condition, than the Gentle- 
both Armies had enter d into their Winter Quarters, to | men of Suſſex, and of the adjacent parts of Hampſhire, 
refreſh themſelves after ſo much fatigue, the great | ſent privately to him, © That if he would advance into 
reparation that was made at London, and the fame of | © their Country, they would undertake, in a ſhort time, 
1 Sr William Waller into the Weſt, put the | ©to make great Levies of Men for the recruit of his 
King upon the reſolution of having ſuch a Body in | * Army; and likewiſe to poſſeſs themſelves of ſuch 
his way, as might give him interruption, without | © places as they ſhould be well able to defend; and 
Prince Mawrice's being diſturb'd in his Siege of Ply- | © thereby keep that part of the Country in the King's 
mouth ; which was not thought to be able to W 0 Obedience. 
long reſiſtance. To this purpoſe the Lord Hopton was | Sr Edward Ford, a Gentleman of a good Family, and 
appointed to Command an Army apart, to be levied | fair Fortune in Suſex, had then a Regiment of Horle 
out of the Garriſon of Briſtol, and thoſe Weſtern | in the Lord Hopton's Troops, and the King had made 
Counties adjacent newly reduced; where his Reputa- | him High Sheriff of Suſſex that year, to the end that, 
tion and Intereſt was very great; and by it he had in | if there were occaſion, he might the better make im- 
a ſhort time raifed a pretty Body of Foot and Horſe; | preſſion upon that County. He had with him, in his 
to which receiving an Addition of two very good Re- Regiment, many of the Gentlemen of that County of 
giments (though not many in Number) out of Munſter, | good Quality: And they all beſought the Lord Hopton, 
under the Command of St Charles Vavaſour, and S* 2 That he would ſince Waller was not like to advance, 


«Pawlet, and a good Troop of Horſe under the Com- | at leaſt fend ſome Troops into thoſe parts, to give a 


mand of Captain Fridges, all which had been tranſ- | *little Countenance to the Levies they ſhould be well 
ported, according to former Orders, out of Ireland to | *able ro make; aſſuring him, That they would, in 
Hriſtol, ſince the Ceſſation, that Lord advanced to | ©the firſt place, ſeiſe upon Arundel-Caſtle ; which, 
Salisbury, and ſhortly after to Wincheſter; whither | *ſtanding near the Sea, would yield great advantage 
St John Berkley brought him two Regiments more of | © to the King's Service, and keep that rich Cornet of 
Foot, raiſed by him in Devon-ſhire; ſo that he had in | © the par any” at his Majeſty's Devotion. Theſe, and 


all, at leaſt, three thouſand Foot, and about fifteen | many other ſpecious undertakings, diſpoſed the Lord 


hundred Horſe; which in ſo good a Poſt as Wincheſter | Hopton, who had an extraordinary appetite to engage 
was, would in a ſhort time have grown to a conſider- Waller in a Battle, upon old accounts, to wiſh himſelf 
able Army; and was at preſent ſtrong enough to have | at Liberty to comply with thoſe Gentlemen's defires: 
ſtopped, or attended Waller in his Weſtern Expedition; | of all which he gave ſuch an Account to the King, ® 
nor did He expect to have found ſuch an obſtruction made it appear, that he liked the deſign, and thougb* 
in his way. And therefore, when he was upon his | it practicable if he had an addition of a Regiment or 
March, and was inform'd of the Lord Hopton's being | two of Foot, under good Officers; for that Quarter o 
at Wincheſter with ſuch a ſtrength, he retired to Farn- | Suſſex, which he meant to viſit, was a faſt and inclo 

ham; and Quarter'd there, till he gave his Maſters an | Country, and Arundel-Caſtle had a Garriſon in it, though 
Account that he wanted other Supplies. not numerous, or well provided, as being without ap- 

Ir was a general misfortune, and miſcomputation of | prehenſion of an Enemy. 

that time, that the Party, in all Places, that wiſh'd | I was about Chriſtmas, and the King had no far- 
well to the King (which conſiſted of moſt of the Gen- ther deſign for the Winter, than to keep Waller from 
try in moſt Counties; and for the preſent were aw'd, | viſiting and diſturbing the Weſt, and to recruit 15 
and kept under by the Militia, and the Committees of | Army to ſuch a degree as to be able to take che Fie 
Parliament) had fo good an opinion of their own Re- | early; which he knew the Rebels reſolv d to. do: Jet 


flelsd 


putation and Intereſt, that they belicy'd they were ! the good Poſt the Lord Hopton was already pole " 
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of at Wincheſter, and theſe poſitive undertakings from 
Suſſex, wrought upon many to think, that this oppor- 
tunity ſhould not be loſt. The King had likewiſe great 
Aſſurance of the general good Affections of the County 
of Kent; inſomuch as the People had with difficulty 
been reſtrain'd from making ſome wor upon the 
confidence of their own ſtrength; and if there could 
be now ſuch a foundation laid, that there might be a 
conjunction between that and Suſſex, it might produce 
an Aſſociation little inferior to that of the Southern 
Counties under the Earl of Mancheſter ; and might, by 
the Spring, be an occaſion of that diſtraction to the 
Parliament, that they ſhould nor well know to what 
act to diſpoſe their Armies; and the King might ap- 
ly his own to that part, and purpoſe, as ſhould ſeem 
moſt rcaſonable to him, 

Tusse, and other reaſons prevailing, the King 
gare the Lord Hopton order to proſecute his deſign up- 
on Suſſex, in ſuch manner as he thought fit; provided, 
that he was well aſſured, that Waller ſhould not make 
adrantage, upon that Enterpriſe, to find the way open 
to him to march into the Weſt. And that he might 
be the better able to proſecute the one, and to provide 
for the other, St Faceb Aſtley was likewiſe ſent ro him 
from Reading, with a thouſand commanded Men of that 
Garriſon, Wallingford, and Oxford; which ſupply no 
ſooner arriv'd at Wincheſter, but the Lord Hopton re- 
foly'd to viſit Waller's Quarters, if it were poſſible to 
engage him; however that he might judge by the po- 
ſture he was in, whether he were like to purſue his 
purpoſe for the Welt. Waller was then Quarter'd at 
Farnham, and the Villages adjacent, from whence he 
drew out his Men, and faced the Enemy, as if he in- 
tended to Fight, but, after ſome light Skirmiſhes for a 
day or two, in which he always recciv'd loſs, he re- 
tird himſelf into the Caſtle of Farnham, a place of 
ſome ſtrength; and drew his Army into the Town; and 
within three or four days, went himſelf to London, more 
effectually to ſollicit Recruits, than his Letters had 
been able to do. 

Wren the Lord Hopton ſaw that he could attempt 
no farther upon thoſe Troops, and was fully aſſur d 
that St William Waller was himſelf gone to London, he 
concluded, that it was a good time to comply with 
the importunity of the Gentlemen of Suſſex ; and 
march'd thither, with ſuch a Body of Horſe and Foot, 
as he thought competent for the Service. The exceed- 
ing hard Froſt made his march more caſy through thoſe 
deep dirty ways, than better Weather would have 
done; and he came to Arundel before there was any 
imagination that he had that place in his proſpect. 
The place in it's Situation was ſtrong ; and though 
the Fortifications were not regular, but of the old fa- 
ſhion, yet the Walls were good, and the Graff broad, 
and deep; and though the Garriſon was not numerous 
enough to have defended all the large circuit againſt 
a powerful Army, yet it was ſtrong enough in all re- 
ſpects, to have defied any ſuddain Aſſault; and might, 
without putting themſelves to much trouble, have been 
very ſecure againſt the Attempts of thoſe without. But 
the Proviſions of Victual, or Ammunition, was not ſuf- 
ficient to have endured any long Siege; and the Ofhi- 
cer who commanded, had not been accuſtom'd to the 
proſpe& of an Enemy. So upon an eaſy and ſhort 
Summons, that threaten'd his obſtinacy with a very ri- 
gorous chaſtiſement, if he ſhould defer the giving it 
Pi either from the effect of his own fear, and want 
of Courage, or from the good inclinations of ſome of 
the Soldiers, the Caſtle was ſurrender'd the third day ; 
and appear'd to be a place worth the keeping, and 
Capable, in a ſhort time, to be made ſecure againſt a 
Army 


or ix days, and cauſed Proviſions of all kinds to be 
a brought in, committed the Command and Government 

thereof to Sr Edward Ford, High Sheriff of the Coun- 
97 with a Garriſon of above two hundred Men; be- 
des many good Officers, who deſired, or were very 
willing, to ſtay there; as a place very favourable for 
the making Levies of Men, which they all intended. 
nd, it may be, the more remain'd there, out of the 


Tax Lord Hopton, after he had ſtayed there five 
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wearineſs and fatigue of their late marches, and that 
they might ſpend the remainder of the Winter with 
better Accommodation. 

Tus News of Sr William Waller's return to Farnham 
with ſtrong recruits of Horle and Foot, made it ne- 
ceſſary to the Lord Hopton, to leave Arundel-Caſtle 
before he had put it into the good poſture he intend- 
ed. And, without well conlidering the mixture of the 
Men he left there, whereof many were of Natures not 
caly to be govern'd, nor like to conform themſelves to 
luch ſtrict Rules as the condition of the place requi- 
red, or to uſe that induſtry, as the exigence, t ey 
were like to be in, made neceflary, the principal thing 
he recommended and enjoyn'd to them was, „In the 
*firlt place, ſetting all other things aſide, to draw in 
**{tore of Proviſions of all kinds, both for the Num- 
bers they were already, and for ſuch as would pro- 


bably in a ſhort time be added to them mall which 


from the great plenty that Country then abounded in, 
was very eaſy to have been done. And if it had been 
done, that place would have remain'd long ſuch a 
Thorn in the fide of the Parliament, as would have 
render'd it very uneaſy to them, at leaſt have inter- 
rupted the current of their proſperity. 

Warren's Journey to London anſwer'd his expe- 
Cation; and his Preſence had an extraordinary opera- 
tion, to procure any thing deſired. He nan As the 
Lord Hopten's Forces to be much greater than they 
were, that his own might be made proportionable to 
encounter them; and the quick progreſs that Lord 
had made in Swfex, and his taking Arundel-Caſtle, 
made them thought to be greater than He reported 
them to be. His fo cafily poſſeſſing himſelf of a place 
of that ſtrength, which they ſuppole to have been im- 
E and in a County white the King had be- 

ore no footing, awaken'd all their Jealouſies and Ap- 
prehenſions of the Affections of Kent, and all other 
places; and look d like a Land- flood, that might roll 
they knew not how far; ſo that there needed no im- 
portunate ſollicitation to provide a remedy againſt 
this growing evil. The ordinary method they had 
uſed for recruiting their Armies by Levies of Volun- 
tiers and perſwading the Apprentices of the City to 
become Soldiers, upon the Privilege they gave them 
for their Freedom, for the time they Fought for them, 


as if they had remain'd in their Maſter's Service, was 


now too dull and lazy an expedient to reſiſt this Tor- 
rent; they therefore reſort to their inexhauſtible Ma- 
gazine of Men, their devoted City, to whoſe Affections 
the Perſon of Sr William Waller was moſt acceptable; 
and perſwaded them immediately to cauſe two of their 
{ſtrongeſt Regiments of Auxiliaries, to march out of the 
Line to Farnham; which they conſented to. Then they 
appointed the Earl of Eſſex to give his Orders to Sr Mil- 
liam Balfour, with one thouſand of the Horſe of his 
Army, likewiſe ro obſerve Waller's Commands; who, 
with this great addition of Forces, made haſte to his 
other Troops at Farnham ; where he ſcarce reſted, but 
after he had inform'd himſelf how the Lord Hop- 
tons Troops lay Quarter d, at too great a diſtance from 
each other, he march'd, according to his cuſtom in 
thoſe occaſions (as beating up of Quarters was his 
Maſter-picce) all the Night; and, by the break of 
day, encompaſs'd a great Village call'd Alton, where 
a Troop or two of Horſe, and a Regiment of Foot of 
the King's lay in too much ſecurity. However, the 
Horſe took rhe Alarm quickly, and for the moſt part, 
made their eſcape to Wincheſter, the head 2 
whether the Lord Hopton was return'd but the night 
before from Arundel. Colonel Foles, who Command- 
ed his own Rigiment of Foot there, conſiſting of 
about five hundred Men, which had been drawn out 
of the Garriſon of Wallingford, when he found him- 
ſelf encompaſs d by the Enemies Army of Horſe and 
Foot, ſaw he could nor defend himſelf, or make other 
reſiſtance than by retiring with his Men into the 
Church, which he hoped to maintain for ſo many 
hours, that relief might be ſent to him; but he had 
not time to barricadoe the doors; ſo that the Enemy 
enter'd almoſt aſſoon; and after a ſhort reſiſtance, in 
which many were kill'd, the Soldiers, overpower d, 
Ggggg 2 threw 
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threw down their Arms; and ask'd Quarter; which 
was likewiſe offer'd to the Colonel ; who refuſed it, 
and valiantly defended himſelf, till with the death of 
two or three of the Aſſailants, he was Kkill'd in the 
place; his Enemies giving him a teſtimony of great 
Courage and Reſolution. 
Wal Il ERA knew well the impreſſion the loſs of this 
very good Regiment would make upon the Lord Hop- 
ton's Forces, and that the report which the Troops of 
Horſe which had eſcaped, would make, would add no- 
thing of Courage to their fellows ; ſo that there was 
no probability that they would make haſte to advance; 
nl therefore, with great celerity, the hard Froſt con- 
tinuing, he march'd with all his Army to Arundel-Caſtle, 
where he found that Garriſon as unprovided as he 
could wiſh. For inſtead of encreaſing the Magazine 
of Victual by Supplies from the Country, they had 
ſpent much of that Store which the Lord Hopton had 
provided. The Governour was a Man of Honeſty and 
Courage, but unacquainted with that Affair, having no 
other experience in War, than what he had learn'd 
fince theſe Troubles. The Officers were many without 
Command, amongſt whom one Colonel Bamford, an 
a ar though he called himſelf Bamfield was one; 
who, being a Man of wit and parts, applied all his fa- 
culties to improve the Faction, to which they were all 
naturally inclined, with a hope to make himſelf Go- 
vernour. In this diſtraction Waller found them, and by 
ſome of the Soldiers running out to him, he found 
means again to ſend in to them; by which he ſo in- 
creaſed their Faction, and Animoſity againſt one ano- 
ther, that after he had kept them waking, with con- 
tinual Alarms, three or four days, near half the Men 
being ſick, and unable to do duty, rather than they 
would truſt each other longer, they gave the Place and 
Themſelves up as Priſoners of War upon Quarter; 
if eaten the Place being able to have defended it ſelf againſt 
S all that power, for a much longer time. Here the 
L earned and Eminent Mr Chillingworth was taken Pri- 
ſoner; who out of kindneſs and reſpect to the Lord 
Hopton, had accompanied him in that March; and be- 
ing, indiſpoſed by the terrible coldneſs of the Seaſon, 
choſe to repoſe himſelf in that Garriſon, till the Wea- 
ther ſhould mend. Aſſoon as his Perſon was known, 
which would have drawn Reverence from any noble 
Enemy, the Clergy that attended that Army, proſe- 
cuted him with all the inhumanity imaginable; ſo 
that, by their Barbarous uſage, he died within few 
days; to the grief of all that knew him, and of ma- 
ny who knew him not but by his Book, and the Re- 
putation he had with Learned Men. 
Tux Lord Hopton ſuſtain d the loſs of that Regi- 
ment with extraordinary trouble of mind, and as a 
wound that would bleed inward; and therefore was 
the more inflamed with deſire of a Battle with Waller, 
to make even all account; and made what haſte he 
could, upon the firſt Advertiſement, to have redeem'd 
that Misfortune; and hoped to have come time enough 
to Relieve Arundel-Caſtle ; which he never ſuſpected 
would fo tamely have given themſelves up: But that 
hope quickly vaniſh'd, upon the undoubted Intelli- 
gence of that Surrender, and the News that Waller 
was return'd with a full Reſolution to proſecute his 
deſign upon the Weſt: to which, beſides the encou- 
ragement of his two late Succeſſes, with which he was 
marvellouſly elated, he was in {ome degree neceſſita- 
ced, out of apprehenſion that the Horſe which be- 
long d to the Earl of Eſſexs Army, might be ſpeedily 
recalled; and the time would be quickly expired, that 
he had promiſed the Auxiliary Regiments of London 
to diſmiſs them. 

Uros the News the King receiv'd of the great 
ſupply the Parliament had ſo ſuddainly ſent to Waller, 
both from the Earl of Eſſex his Army, and from the 
City, he thought it neceſſary to ſend ſuch an addition 
of Foot as he could draw out of Oxford, and the 
Neighbour Garriſons. And the Earl of Brentford, Ge- 
neral of the Army, who had a faſt Friendſhip with 
the Lord Flopton , expreſſing Aa good inclination to 
make him a viſt, rather than to fit ſtill in his Winter 
Quarters, his Majeſty was very willing he ſhould, and 


cheriſhed that diſpoſition, being deſirous that 
an Officer might be preſent i 66 Army, 8 
ſo much of his hopes depended ; and which did n 
abound with Officers of great Experience. So the 8 
neral, with ſuch Voluntiers as were ready to com. 
pany him, went to Wincheſter ; where he found the 
Lord Hopton in trouble for the loſs of the Regiment 
of Foot at Alton, and with the unexpected aſſurance gf 
the giving up of Arundel-Caſtle. He was exceeding 
reviv'd with the preſence of the General, and deſire] 
to receive his Orders, and that he would take u a 
him the abſolute Command of the Troops; which he 
as poſitively refuſed to do; only offer d to keep him 
Company in all Expeditions, and to give him the beſt 
Aſfiſtance he was able; which the Lord Hopron was 
compell'd to be contented with; nor could there he 2 
greater union and conſent between two Friends: The 
General being ready to give his Advice upon all par- 
ticulars; and the other doing nothing without com- 
munication with him, and then conforming to his opi- 
nion, and giving Orders accordingly. 

ASSOON as they were inform'd that Waller had 
drawn all his Troops Together about Farnham, and 
meant to march towards them, they chearfully em- 
braced the Occaſion, and went to meet him; and 
about Alresford, near the midway between Wincheſter 
and Farnham, they came to know how near they were 
to cach other; and, being in View, choſe the ground 
upon which they meant the Battle ſhould be Fought; 
ot which Waller, being firſt there, got the advantage 
for the drawing up his Horſe. The King's Army con- 
ſiſted of about five thouſand Foot, and three thou- 
ſand Horſe; and Waller with St William Balfour, ex- 
ceeded in Horſe; but they were, upon the matter, 
equal in Foot; with this only advantage, that both his 
Horſe and Foot were, as they were always, much 
better Arm'd; no Man wanting any Weapon Offen- 
five, or Defenſive, that was proper for him; and & 
Arthur Haſlerig's Regiment of Cuiraſliers, call'd the 
Lobſters, were fo formidable, that the King's naked 
and unarm'd Troops, among which few were better 
arm'd than with Swords, could not bear their im- 
preſton. 

Tus King's Horſe never behaved themſelves ſo ill, 1: 
as that day. For the main Body of them, after they ** 
had ſuſtained one fierce Charge, wheeled about 10 an wit 
unreaſonable diſtance ; and left their principal Offi- ** 
cers to ſhift for themſelves. The Foot behaved them- Ls 
ſelves very gallantly, and had not only the better of 
the other Foot, but bore. two or three Charges from 
the Horſe with notable Courage, and without being 
broken; whilſt thoſe Horſe which ſtood upon the Field, 
and ſhould have aſſiſted them, could be perſwaded but 
to ſtand. When the Evening drew near, for the ap- 
proach whereof neither Party was ſorry, the Lord 
Hopton thought it neceſſary to leave the Field; and 
drawing off his Men, and carrying with him many of 
the wounded, he retired with all his Cannon and Am- 
munition, whereof he loſt none, that Night to Reading: 
The Enemy being ſo ſcatter'd, that they had no mind 
to purſue; only Waller himſelf made haſte to Windheſ*r, 
where he thought, upon this Succeſs, to have been 
immediately admitted into that Caſtle ; which was bis 
own Inheritance. But he found that too well defend- 
ed; and fo return'd with taking revenge upon the 
City, by plundering it with all the Inſolence and Ra- 
pine imaginable. 

Tux; could not then be any other eſtimate made 
of the loſs Waller ſuſtain'd, than by the not purſuing 
the viſible advantage he had, and by the utter reful 
of the Auxiliary Regiments of London and Kent, to 
march farther ; who, within three or four days, le 
him; and return'd to their Habitations; with great 
Lamentation of their Friends who were miſſing. On 
the King's fide, beſides Common Men, and many 
good Officers, there fell that day the Lord John Stuait, 
Brother to the Duke of Richmond, and General of the 
Horſe of that Army; and $S* John Smith, Brother to 
the Lord Carrington, and Commiſſary General of the 
Horſe. They were both brought off the Field by the 
few Horſe that ſtay d with them, and did their 1 
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carried to Reading; and the next day to Abingdon, that 
they might be nearer to the Aſſiſtance of the beſt re- 
medies by Phyſicians and Surgeons. But they liv'd 
only to the ſecond dreſſing of their wounds; which 
were very many upon both of them. 
Tus former was a young Man of extraordinary 
hope, little more than one and twenty years of Age; 
who being of a more cholerick and rough Nature, 
than the other Branches of that Illuſtrious and Prince- 
ly Family, was not delighted with the ſoftneſſes of the 
Court, but had dedicated himſelf to the profeſſion of 
Arms, when he did not think the Scene ſhould have 
been in his own eee þ His Courage was fo ſignal 
that day, that too much could not be expected from 
it, if he had out- iv d it; and he was fo generally be- 
lov'd, that he could not but be very generally lament- 
ed. The other, S* Fohn Smith, had been train'd up 
from his Youth in the War of Handers; being of an 
Ancient Roman Catholick Family ; and had long the 
Reputation of one of the belt Officers of Horſe. Aſ- 
ſoon as the firſt Troubles appcar'd in Scotland, he be- 
took himſelf to the Service of his own Prince; and 
from the beginning of the War to his own end, per- 
form'd many ſignal Actions of Courage. The death 
of theſe two eminent Officers, made the Names of ma- 
ny who periſh'd that day, the leſs inquired into and 
mention d. 
Tars Battle was Fought the 29th day of March: 
which was a very doleful entring into the beginning 
of the year 1644, and broke all the meaſures, and al- 
ter d the whole ſcheme of the King's Counſels: For 
whereas before, he hoped to have enter'd the Field 
carly, and to have acted an Offenſive part; he now 
diſcern'd, he was wholly to be upon the Defenſive; 
and that was like to be a very hard part too. For he 
found, within very ſew days after, that he was not 
only depriv'd of the Men he had loſt at Alresford, but 
that he was not to expect any recruit of his Army b 
a conjunction with Prince Rupert; who, he belle rd, 
would have return'd in time, after his great Succeſs 
at Newark, with a ſtrong Body both of Horſe and 
Foot, from Shropſhire, Cheſhire, and North-Wales : all 
which hopes were ſoon blaſted ; for the Prince had 
ſcarce put the Garriſon of Newark in order, and pro- 
vided it to endure another Attack, which they might 
have reaſonably expe&ed upon his Highneſs's depar- 
ture (though indeed the ſhame of the defeat he had 
given that Party, and the rage among the Officers, and 
Soldiers, when they ſaw by what a handful of Men 
they had been terrified, and ſubdued, broke and diſ- 
ſoh d that whole Body within few days) when he was 
earneſtly preſs d from the Earl of Derby, to come in- 
to Lancaſhire to relieve him, who was already Beſie- 
ged in his own ſtrong Houſe at Latham, by a great 
Body, with whom he was not able to contend. And 
to diſpoſe the Prince the more willingly to undertake 
his relief, the Earl made ample promiſes, © That 
within ſo many days after the Siege ſhould be raiſed, 
. Vith any defeat to the Enemy, he would advance his 
Highneſs's Levies with two thouſand Men, and ſup- 
Ply him with a conſiderable Sum of Money. And 
the Earl had likewiſe, by an Expreſs, made the ſame 
inſtance to the King at Oxford; from whence his Ma- 
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rince, before his departure from Newark; hoping 
ſill that his Highneſs would be able to diſpatch that 
Service in Lancaſhire, and with the more notable re- 
cruits of Men in thoſe parts, be able to return to Ox- 
ford by the time that it would be neceſſary for his Ma- 
jelty to take the Field. But within a ſhort time, he 
was diſappointed of that expectation; for before the 
P mance could finiſh his Expedition into Lancaſhire 
Which he did with e Gallantry; raiſed the 
de at Latham with a great execution upon the Ene- 
my; and took two or three of their Garriſons obſti- 
nately defended; and therefore with the greatcr 

laughter ) the Marquis of New-Caftle was compell'd 
retire, with his whole Army, within the Walls of 
18 He had been well able to have defended him- 
elf againſt the numerous Army of the Scors, and 
would have been glad to have been engaged with 


jelty ſent his Permiſſion, and Approbation to the 
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them, but he found he had a worſe Enemy to deal 
with, as will appear. 
Fou the time that the Ruling Party of the Par- Tr Aſscis- 
liament diſcern'd that their General, the Earl of 1 
would never ſerve their turn, or comply with all their form'dunder 
deſires, they refoly'd to have another Army apart, that be. 7 
ſnould be more at their devotion; in the forming fer. 
whereof, _ would be ſure to chooſe ſuch Officers, 
as would probably not only obſerye their Orders, but 
have the fame inclinations with them. Their pre- 
tence was,! That there were ſo many diſaffected ber- 
ce {ons of the Nobility, and Principal Gentry, in the 
Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, that, if great care 
vas not taken to prevent it, there might a Body ſtart 
"up there for the King; which, upon the ſucceſs of 
the Marquis of New-Caſtle, whoſe Arms then reach'd 
into Lincoln-ſhire, might grow very formidable. For 
8 whereof, they had form'd an Aſſociation 
etween Eſſex (a County, upon the influence of the 
Earl of Warwick, and the power of his Clergy, they 
molt conhded in) Cambridge-ſhire, Suſſoll, Norfolk, Bed- 
ford, and Huntington ; in all which they had many Per- 
{ons of whoſe entire Affections they were well aſſured; 
and, in moſt of them, there were few conſiderable Per- 
{ons who wiſh'd them ill. Of this Aſſociation they 
made the Earl of Mancheſter General, to be ſubject 
only to their own Commands, and independent upon 
the Earl of Eſex. Under Him, they choſe Oliver 
Cromwel to Command their Horſe; and many other 
Officers, who never intended to be ſubje& again to 
the King, and avow'd other Principles in Conſcience 
and Religion, than had been before publickly de- 
clared, 
To this General they gave Order, © To reſide with- 
*in that Aſſociation; and to make Levies of Men, ſuf- 
* ficient to keep thoſe Counties in Obedience: for at 
firſt they pretended no more. Bur, in the ſecret Trea- 
ty made by S* Harry Vane with the Scots, they were 
bound, aſſoon as the Scots ſhould enter into York-ſhire 
with their Army, that a Body of Engliſh Horſe, Foot, 
and Cannon, ſhould be ready to aſliſt them, Com- 
manded by their own Officers, as a Body apart: The 
Scots not then truſting their own great Numbers, as 
equal to Fight with the Engliſh. And from that time 
they were much more careful to raiſe, and liberally 
ſupply, and provide for that Army under the Earl of 
Mancheſter, than for the other under the Earl of Eſſex. 
And now, according to their Agreement, upon the 
Scots firſt entrance into Tork-ſhire, the Earl of Man- me Earl of 
chefter, had likewiſe Order to march with his whole Mancheter 
Body thither; having, for the moſt part, a Committee with hi 4r- 
of the Parliament, whercof St Harry Vane was one, 72 march 
with him; as there was another Committee of the worth ro 
Scotiſh Parliament-always in that Army; there being 5“ 
alſo now a Committee of both Kingdoms reſiding at 
London, for the carrying on the War. | 
Tre Marquis of New-Caſtle being thus preſſed on 
both ſides, was neceſſitated to draw all his Army of 
Foot and Cannon into Jork, with ſome Troops of 
Horſe; and ſent the Body of his Horſe, under the 
Command of General Goring, to remain in thoſe Pla- 
ces he ſhould find moſt convenient, and from whence 
he might belt infeſt the Enemy. Then he ſent an Ex- 
preſs to the King to inform him of the Condition he 
was in; and to let him know, That he doubted not 
ce to defend himſelf in that Poſt, for the term of fix 
« Weeks, or two Months; in which time, he hoped, 
ce his Majeſty would find ſome way to relieve him. 
Upon receipt of this Letter, the King ſent Orders to 
Prince Rupert, that © Aſſoon as he had Reliev'd the 
«Lord Derby, and recruited, and refreſh d his Men, he 
ce ſhould march, with what Expedition he could, to 
«Relieve Tork; where being joyn'd with the Mar- 
« quis of New-Caftle's Army, there was hope they 
« might Fight the Enemy: and his Majeſty would pur 
« himſelf into as good a poſture as he could to take 
«the Field, without expecting the Prince. N 
A1 theſe ill Accidents falling out ſucceſſively in E. 
the Winter, the King's Condition appear d very lad; Oord to 
and the Queen being now with Child, it wrought up- Exeter, 
on hex Majeſty's mind very much; and diſpoſed her to 
| Hhhhh lo 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


__ Book yi 


The Parlia- 
ment at Ox» 
ford pro- 
rogued to 
October. 


ſo many Fears and Apprehenſions of her Safety, that 
ſhe was very uneaſy to her ſelf, She heard every day 

« Of the great Forces raiſed, and in a readineſs, by 
« the Parliament, much greater than they yet ever had 
«been; which was very true; and © That they re- 
c ſolv d, aſſoon as the Seaſon was ripe, to march all to 
« Oxford. She could not endure to think of being Be- 
ſieged; and, in concluſion, reſoly'd not to ſtay there, 
but to go into the Welt ; from whence, in any di- 
ſtreſs, ſhe might be able to Embark for France. Though 
there ſeem'd reaſons enough to diflwade her from that 
inclination, and his Majeſty heartily wiſh'd that ſhe 
could be diverted; yet the perplexity of her mind was 
ſo great, and her fears ſo vehement, both improv'd by 
her indiſpoſition of Health, that all Civility and Rea- 
ſon obliged every Body to ſubmit. So, about the be- 
ginning of April, ſhe begun her Journey from Oxford 
to the Weſt; and by moderate Journics, came well to 
Exeter; where ſhe intended to ſtay, till ſhe was de- 
liver'd ; for ſhe was within little more than one Month 
of her time; and, being in a place out of the reach of 
any Alarm, ſhe recover'd her Spirits to a reaſonable 
convaleſcence. 

Ir was now about the middle of April, when it con- 
cern'd the King with all poſſible ſagacity, to foreſee 
what probably the Parliament meant to attempt with 
thoſe vaſt Numbers of Men which they every day 
levied ; and thereupon to conclude, what it would be 
poſſible for his Majeſty to do, in thoſe Exigencies to 
which he was like to be reduced. The Intelligence, 
that Waller was till deſign'd for the Weſtern Expedi- 
tion, made the King appoint his whole Army to be 
drawn together to a 1 at Marlborough; where 
himſelf was preſent, and, to his great ſatisfaction, 
found the Body to conſiſt, after all the loſſes and miſ- 
adventures, of no leſs than ſix thouſand Foot, and 
above four thouſand Horſe. There that Body remain d 
for ſome weeks to watch, and intend Waller's Motion, 
and to Fight with him as ſoon as was poſſible, Ma- 
ny things were there conſulted for the future; and 
the quitting Reading, and ſome other Garriſons, pro- 
poled, for the encreaſing the Field Forces: yet no- 
thing was poſitively refolv'd, but to expect clearer evi- 
dence what the Parliament Armies would diſpoſe them- 
ſelves to do, 

So the King return'd to Oxford, where, upon the 
defire of the Members of Parliament who had been 
called thither, and done all the Service they could for 
the King, they were for the preſent diſmiſſed, that 
they might in their ſeveral Counties, ſatisfy the Peo- 

fe of the King's importunate defire of Peace, but 
ra inſolently it had been rejected by the Parliament 
and thereupon induce them to contribute all they could 
to his Majeſty's Aſſiſtance. They were to meet there 
again in the Month of October following. 

Tux, that his Majeſty might draw moſt of the 
Soldiers of that Garriſon with him out of Oxford, 
when he ſhould take the Field, that City was perſwa- 
ded to compleat the Regiment they had begun to form, 
under the Command of a Colonel whom the King had 
recommended to them; which they did raiſe to the 
Number of a thouſand Men. There were likewiſe 


two other Regiments raiſed of Gentlemen and their 


Servants, and of the Scholars of the ſeveral Colleges 
and Halls of the Univerſity ; all which Regiments did 
Duty there punctually, from the time that the King 
went into the Field, till he return'd again to Oxford; 
and all the Lords, declared, © That upon any emer- | 
*©oent occaſion they would mount their Servants upon 
*their Horſes, to make a good Troop for a ſuddain 
*Servicez which they made good; and thereby, that 
Summer, perform'd two or three very conſiderable 
and important Actions. 

By this time there was reaſon to believe, by all the 
Intelligence that could be procured, and by the change 
of his Quarters, that Waller had laid afide his Weſtern 
March; at leaſt that it was ſuſpended; and that, on 
the contrary, all endeayours were uſed to recruit both 
His, and the Earl of Eſex's Army with all poſſible ex- 

dition; and that neither of them ſhould move upon 
any Action till they ſhould be both compleat in great- 


er Numbers, than either of them had yet marched 
with, Hereupon, the King's Army remov'd fro 
Marlborough to Newbury ; where they remain'd a 
Month, that they might be in a readineſs to attend i 
motion 7 _ Enemy, to aſſiſt the Garriſons of Rea. 
ing, or Wallingford; or to draw out either, . 
mould be — DT, Op 

| THERE had been ſeveral deliberations in the Coun- 
cil of War, and always very different opinions, what 
ſhould be done with the Garriſons when the Kin 
ſhould take the Field; and the King himſelf was N 
reſolute upon thoſe Debates, what to do. He com- 
municated the ſeveral Reaſons to Prince Rupert b 

Letters, requiring His advice; who, after he had keg 
turn'd Anſwers, and receiv'd Replies, made a haſt 
journey to Oxford from Cheſter, to wait upon his Ma. 
jeſty. And it was then poſitively refoly'd, © That the 
* Garriſons of Oxford, Wallingford, Abingdon, Readins 
*and Banbury, ſhould be reinforced, and ſtrengthend 
with all the Foot; that a good Body of Horſe ſnould 
* remain about Oxford, and the reſt ſhould be ſent in- 
*to the Welt to Prince Maurice. If this Counſel had 
been purſued ſteadily and reſolutely, it might proha- 
bly have been attended with good Succeſs: Both Ar. 
mies of the Enemy would have been puzled what to 
have done, and either of them would have been un- 
willing to have engaged in a Siege againſt any place { 
well provided, and reſoly'd; and it would have been 
equally uncounſellable to have march'd to any diltance 
and have left ſuch an Enemy at their backs, that could 
ſo eaſily and quickly have united, and incommoded 
any March they could have made. 

Bur as it was even impoſſible to have adminiſter! 
ſuch advice to the King, in the ſtreight he was in, 
which being purſued might not have prov'd income- 
nient, ſo it was the unhappy temper of thoſe who 
were called to thoſe Councils, that reſolutions, taken 
upon full Debate, was ſeldom proſecuted with equal 
reſolution and ſteadineſs; but changed upon new, ſhort- 
cr Debates, and upon Objections which had been an- 
ſwer d before: Some Men being in their Natures ir- 
reſolute, and inconſtant, and full of objections, eren 
after all was determined according to their own pro- 
nay z others being poſitive, and not to be alterd 

rom what they had once declared, how unreaſonably 
ſoever, or what alterations ſoever there were in the 
Affairs. And the King himſelf frequently conſiderd 
more the Perſon who ſpoke, as he was in his grace, 
or his projucicy, than the Counſel it {elf that was given; 
and always ſuſpected, at leaſt truſted leſs to his own 
judgment than he ought to have done; which rarely 
deceiv'd him ſo much as that of other men. 

Tu Perſons with whom he only conſulted in bis x, 
Martial Affairs, and how to carry on the War, were ;, ix 
(beſides Prince Rupert, who was at this time abſent) 
the General, who was made Earl of Zrentford ; tht 15 
Lord Milmot who was General of the Horſe; the Lord © 
Hopton, who uſually Commanded an Army apart, and 
was not often with the King's Army, but now pre- 
ſent; St Jacob Aſtley, who was Major General of the 
Army; the Lord Digby, who was Secretary of State; 
and Sr Fohn Colepepper Maſter of the Rolls; for none 
of the Privy Council, thoſe two only excepted, wele 
called to thoſe Conſultations; though ſome of them 
were ſtill adviſed with, for the better Execution, 
or Proſecution, of what was then and there te- 
ſolv'd. 

Tux General, though he had been, without doubt, 
a very good Officer, and had great Experience, and 
was ſtill a Man of unqueſtionable Courage and Inte- 
grity; yet he was now much decayed in his parts, 
and, with the long continued cuſtom of immodetate 
drinking, dozed in his Underſtanding, which had ** 
never quick and vigorous; he having been always '” 
literate to the greateſt degree that can be imagine"; 
He was now become very deaf, yet often pretend 
not to have heard what he did not then contradict, 
and thought fit afterwards to diſclaim, He was à F 
of few Words, and of great Complyance, and uſual} 
deliver'd that as his Opinion, which he forefaw v9 
be grateful to the King. WII. 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. ; 


WxLMOT was a Man of haughty and ambitious 
Nature, of a pleaſant Wit, and an ill Uunderſtanding, 
1 never conſidering above one thing at once; but he 
conſider d that one thing ſo impatiently, that he would 
not admit an thing elſe to be worth any Conſidera- 
tion. He had, from the beginning of the War, been 
very averſe to any advice of the Privy Council, and 
thought fit that the King's Affairs * depended 
upon the ſucceſs of the War) ſhould entirely be go- 
rern d and conducted by the Soldiers, and Men of 
War; and that no other Councellors ſnould have any 
Credit with his Majeſty. Whilſt Prince Rupert was 

-eſent, his exceeding great prejudice, or rather Per- 
{onal Animoſity againſt him, made any thing that Hil- 
mot {aid or propoled, enough lighted and contradict- 
ed: and the King himſelf, upon ſome former account 
and obſervation, was far from any indulgence to his 
Perſon, or eſteem of his Parts, But now, by the 


Prince's abſence, and his being the ſecond Man in the 


Army, and the Contempt he had of the old General, 


who was there the only Officer above him, he grew 


marvellouſly elated, and look'd * himſelf as one 
whoſe advice ought to be follow d, and ſubmitted to 


in all things. 


ful to all the Company) made himſelf ſo popular with 
all the Officers of the Army, eſpecially of the Horle, 


that he had, in truth, a very great Intereſt ; which 


he deſired might appear to the King, that he might 
hare the more Intereſt in Him. He was poſitive in 
all his Advices in Council, and bore Contradiction ve- 
ry impatiently; and becauſe he was moſt Contradict- 
ed by the two Privy Counſellors, the Secretary, and 
the Maſter of the Rolls, who, he faw, had the great- 
eſt Influence upon the King, he uſed all the Articles 
he could to render them unacceptable and ſuſpected to 
the Officers of the Army, by telling them, what they 
had faid in Council; which he thought would render 
them the more ungrateful; and, in the Times of Jol- 
lity, perſwaded the old General to believe that they 
invaded his Prerogative, and meddled more in the 
Buſineſs of rhe War, than they ought to do; and 
thereby made him the leſs diſpoſed to concur with 
them in Advice, how rational and ſeaſonable ſoever it 
was; which often put the King to the trouble of con- 
rerting him. 

Tus Lord Hopton was a Man Superior to any Tem- 
pration, and abhorr'd enough the licenſe, and the le- 
vities, with which he ſaw too many corrupted. He 
had a good Underſtanding, a clear Courage, an In- 
duſtry not be tired, and a Generoſity that was not to 
be exhauſted; a Virtue that none of the reſt had: but 
in the Debates concerning the War, was longer in re- 
ſolving, and more apt to change his mind after he 
had reſoly'd, than is agrecable to the Office of a 
Commander in Chief; which render'd him rather fit 
for 2 Second, than for the Supreme Command in 
an Army. 

St Farah Aſiley was an honeſt, brave, plain Man, and 


as fit for the Office he exerciſed, of Major General of 


the Foot, as Chriſtendom yielded; and was fo general- 
] eſteem d; very diſcerning and promt in giving Or- 
ers, as the occaſions required, and moſt chearful, and 
preſent in any Action. In Council he uſed few, but 
very pertinent words; and was not at all pleaſed with 
the long Speeches uſually made there; and which ra- 
ther confounded, than inform'd his Underſtanding: 
ſo that he rather collected the ends of the Debates, 
and what he was himſelf to Do, than enlarged them 
y his own Diſcourſes; though he forbore not to de- 
Iver his own mind. 

Tus two Privy Counſellors, though they were of 
the moſt different Natures and Conſtitutions that can 
be imagin'd, always agreed in their Opinions; and be- 
ing, in their parts, much Superior to the other, uſually 
Prevail'd upon the King's Judgment to like what they 
approy d: yet one of them, who had in thoſe Caſes 


the Aſcendent over the other, had that Exceſs of Fan- 


Cy, that he too often, upon his own recollecting and 
revolving the grounds of the Reſolutions which had 
deen taken, or upon the Suggeſtions of other Men, 


He had, by his exceſſive good Fellow- 
ſhip (in every part whereof he excclled, and was grate- 


about Oxford, 


changed his own Mind; and thereupon cauſed Order 
* be alter'd which produced, or . thought to 25 
uce, many Inconveniences, 
T us unſteadineſs in Counſels, and in matters re- 
{olv'd upon, made the former Determination concern- 
ing the Garriſons, to be little conſider d. The King's 
Army had lain above three Weeks at, and about New- 
bury; in which time their Numbers were nothing im- 
proved, beyond what they had been upon their Mu- 
{ter near Marlborough, when the King was preſent. 
When it was known that both the Parliament Armies 
were march'd out of London; That under Eſſex to 
Windſor ; and That of Waller, to the parts between 
Hertford-Bridge, and Baſing, without any purpoſe of 
going farther Weſt; the King's Army march'd to Read- Reading 
ing; and in three days, his Majeſty being preſent, they 2 
lighted and demoliſh'd all the works of that Garrilon: Es 
And then, which was about the middle of May, with 
the Addition of thoſe Soldiers, which increaled the 
Army five and twenty hundred old Soldiers more, ve- 
ry well Officer d, the Army retired to the Quarters 
N with an opinion, that it would be in 
their power to Fight with one of the Enemy's Armies; 
which they longed exceedingly to do. 

Tre King return'd to Oxford, and reſolv'd to ſtay 
there till he could have better Information what rhe 
Enemy intended; which was not now fo caly as it had 
formerly been. For, ſince the Conjunction with the 
Scotiſh Commiſſioners in one Connchh, for the carrying 
on the War, little buſineſs was brought to be Conſult- 
ed in either of the Houſes; and there was much great- 
er Secrecy than before; few or none being admitted 
into any kind of Truſt, but they whole Aﬀections were 
known to concur to the moſt deſperate Counſels. So 
that the Deſigns were (till entirely torm'd, before any 
part of them were communicated to the Earl of Eſex; 
nor was more communicated at a Time than was ne- 
ceſſary for the preſent Execution; of which he was 
ſenſible enough, but could not help it. The Inten- 
tion was, That the two Armies, which march'd out 
together, ſhould afterwards be diſtinct; and ſhould 
*only keep together, till it appear'd what Courſe the 
*King meant to take, and if e ſtayed in Oxford, it 
ce would be fit for both to be in the Siege; the Circum- 
* yallation being very great, and to be divided in many 
places by the River; which would keep both Armies 
{till aſunder under their ſeveral Officers. But if the 
King march'd out, which they might reaſonably pre- 
ſume he would, then the purpoſe was, that the Earl 
* of Eſſex ſhould follow the King, whereever he went; 
which, they imagin'd would be Northward; © And 
* that Waller ſhould march into the Weſt, and ſubdue 
ce That. So that, having ſo ſubſtantially provided for 
the North, by the Scots, and the Earl of Mancheſter, 
and having an Army under the Earl of Eſex, much 
Superior in Number to any the King could be attend- 
ed with; and the third, under Waller, at Liberty for 
the Welt, they promiſed themſelves, and too reaſon- 
ably, that they ſhould make an End of the War that 
Summer, 

Ir was about the tenth of May, that the Earl of E/- 
ſex and S'William Waller march d cut of London, with 
both their Armies; and the very next day after the 
King's Army had quitted Reading, the Earl of Eſſex, 
from Windſor, ſent Forces to poſſeſs it; and recom- 
mended it to the City of London, to provide both Men, 
and all other things neceſſary for the keeping it; 
which the Memory of what they had ſuffer d for the 
two paſt years, by being withour it, _ diſpoſed 
them to do. By this means, the Earl had the Oppor- 
tunity to joyn with Waller's Army when he ſhould 
think fit; which before they could not do with Con- 
venience or Security. Nor did they ever after joyn 
in one Body, but kept at a fit Diſtance, to be able if 
there were Occaſion, to help each other. 

Tur Earl of Eſex's Army conſiſted of all his old 
Troops, which had Winter'd about St Albans, and in 
Bedford-ſhire ; and being now increaſed with four Re- 
giments of the Traind-bands, and Auxiliaries within 
the City of London, did not amount to leſs then ten 
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Abingdon 
quitted by 
the King's 


Forces. 


_ 


ceivd a large Recruit from London, Kent, and Suſſex, 
and was little inferior in Numbers to Eſſex, and in 
Repuration above him. When the King's Army retired 
from Reading, the Horſe Quarter'd about Wantage, and 
Farringdon, and all the Foot were put into Abingdon, 
with a Reſolution to quit, or defend that Town, ac- 
cording to the manner of the Enemies Advance to- 
wards it; that is, if they came upon the Eaſt:ſide, 
where, beſides ſome indifferent Fortifications, they 
had the advantage of the River, they would maintain 
and defend it; if they came on the Weſt-fide from 
Wantage, and Farringdon, they would draw out and 
Fight, if the Enemy were not by much Superior in 
Number; and, in that Caſe, they would retire with 
the whole Army to Oxford. 

BEING ſatisfied with this Reſolution, they lay in 
that quiet Poſture, without making the leaſt Impreſ- 
ſion upon the Enemy, by beating up his Quarters; 
which might caſily E been done; or reſtraining 
them from making Incurſions where they had a mind; 
all which was imputed to the ill Humour, and Negli- 
gence of Wilmot. The Earl of Eſſex advanced with his 
Army towards Abingdon; and upon the Eaſt part of 
the Town ; which was that which they had hoped for, 
in order to their defending it. But they were no ſoon- 
er advertiſed of it, but the General, early the next 
Morning, march'd with all the Foot out of Abingdon, 
the Horſe being come thither in the Night to make 
good the Retreat; and all this was done before his 
Majeſty had the leaſt notice, or ſuſpicion of it. As 
ſoon as his Majeſty was inform'd of it by S* Charles 
Blunt, the Scout Maſter General, whom the General 
had ſent to acquaint the King with the reſolution, he 
ſent St Charles Blunt back to the General, to let him 
know the great diſlike he had of their purpoſe to quit 
the Town, and to command him to ſtay, and not to 
advance till his Majeſty came to him; which he made 
all poſſible haſte to do. But before the Meſſenger 
could return, the Army was within fight of Oxford; 


and ſo the Foot was drawn through the City, and the 


Poſſeſt'd by 
the Earl of 
Eſſex, 


Horſe Quarter'd in the Villages about the Town. 

ABINGDON was in this manner, and to the King's 
infinite Trouble, quitted ; whither a Party of Eſſexs 
Army came the fame Night; and the next day, him- 
ſelf with all his Foot cnter'd the Town; his Horſe be- 
ing Quarter'd about it. He then called Waller to bring 
up his Army near him, that they might reſolve in what 
manner to proceed; and he had his head Quarter at 
Wantage: and fo, without the ſtriking one Blow, they 
got the Poſſeſſion of Reading, Abingdon ; and were Ma- 
ſters of all Zerk-ſhire; and forced the King to draw 
his whole Army of Horſe and Foot on the North- 
ſide of Oxford; where they were to feed on his own 
Quarters, and to conſider, how to keep Oxford it ſelf 
from being Beſieged, and the King — being in- 
cloſed in it. 

Tus was the deplorable Condition to which the 
King was reduced before the end of the Month of 
May; inſomuch that it was generally reported at Lon- 
don, That Oxford was taken, and the King a Priſon- 
*er; and others more Confidently gave it our, © That 
* his Majeſty refoly'd to come to London: of which 
the Parliament was not without ſome Apprehenſion, 
though not ſo much, as of the King's putting him- 
ſelf into the hands of the Earl of Eſſex, and into his 
Protection: which they could not endure to think of; 
and this troubled them fo much, that the Committee 
of both Kingdoms, who Conducted the War, writ this 
Letter to their General. 


My Lord, 

Ws are credibly inform'd, that his Majeſty in- 
*rends to come for London. We deſire you, that you 
*will do your Endeavour to inform your {ſelf of the 
*ſame; and if you think that his Majeſty intends at 
*all ro come to the Armies, that you acquaint us with 


the ſame; and do nothing therein, until the Houſes 
ce ſhall give Direction. 


So much Jealouſy they had of the Earl, and the 
more, becaule they {aw not elſe what the King could 
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do; who could not entertain any reaſonable E 


Book y 
xpecta- 


tion of Encreaſe, or Addition of Force from ch 
North, or from the Welt; Prince Rupert being ths 
in his march into Lancaſhire, for the Relief of the Ear 
of Derby (beſieged in his Caſtle of Latham) and Prin. 
Maurice being {till engaged in the unfortunate Sieve 
of Lyme in rn an a little Fiſher Town; whict 
after he had lain before it a Month, was much more 
like to hold out, than it was the firſt day he came be. 
fore it. In this Perplexity, the King ſent the Lord 
Hopton to Briſtol, to provide better for the Security of 
that Important City; where he knew Waller had ma. 
ny Friends; and himſelf reſolv'd yet to ſtay at Ox. 
ford, till he ſaw how the two Armies would diſpoſe 
themſelves; that, when they were ſo divided that 
they could not preſently joyn, he might Fight with 
one of them, which was the greateſt hope he had 


now left. 


Ir was very happy that the two Armies lay ſo long 
quiet near each other, without preſſing the Adyan- 
tages they had, or improving the Confuſion, and Dj. 
ſtraction, which the King's Forces were, at that time 
too much inclined to. Orders were given ſo to Mat- 
ter the King's Army, that it might keep the Rebel; 
from paſſing over either of the Rivers, Cherzwel, or Iſi, 
which run on the Eaſt and Weſt fides of the City; 
the Foot being, for the moſt part, Quarter'd toward 
the Cherwel, and the Horſe with ſome Dragoons, ne 


the Iſis. 


Ix this poſture all the Armies lay quiet, and with- 
out Action, for the ſpace of a day ; which ſomewhat 
compoſed the minds of thoſe within Oxford, and of 
the Troops without; which had not yet recover d their 
diſlike of their having __ Abingdon, and thercby 


of being ſo ſtreighten 


in their Quarters. Some of 


Waller's Forces attempted to pals the Iſis at Newbridge, 
but were repulſed by the King's Dragoons. But the 
next day Eſſex, with his whole Army, got over the 


Thames at Sanford Ferry, and march' 
he made his Quarters; and, in his way, ma 


ro Ybp, where 
e a halt 


upon Zullington-Green, that the City might take a full 
view of his Army, and he of it. In order to which, 
himſelf, with a ſmall Party of Horſe, came within Can- 
non ſhot; and little Parties of Horſe came very near 
the Ports, and had light Skirmiſhes with ſome of the 
King's Horſe, without any great hurt on either ide. 
Tu E next Morning, a ſtrong Party of the Earl's &. 
my endeavour'd to pals over the Cherwel, at Gofworth 
Bridge; but were repulſed by the Muſqueteers with 
very conſiderable bs ; and ſo retired to their Body, 
And now the Earl, being engaged, with his whole Ar- 
my, on the Eaſt-ſide of the River Cherzwel, wheredy 


he was diſabled to give, or receive any ſpeedy 


ſtance to, or from Waller; the King reſolv'd to attempt 
the repoſſeſſing himſelf of Abingdon, and to take the 
opportunity to Fight with Waller fingly before he 
could be reliey'd from the other Army. In order to 
this, all the Foot were in the Evening drawn off from 
the Guard of the Paſſes, and march'd through Oxford 
in the Night towards Abingdon ; and the Earl of Cleve- 
land, a Man of ſignal Courage, and an excellent Ofh- 
cer upon = bold Enterpriſe, advanced, with a my 
of one hundred and fifty Horſe, to the Town it ſelf; 
where there were a thouſand Foot, and four hundre! 


Horſe of Waller's Army; and enter d the fame, 


an 


killed many, and took ſome Priſoners: but upon the 
Alarm, he was ſo overpower'd, that his Priſoners eſca- 


ped, though he killed the Chief Commander, 


an 


made his Retreat good, with the loſs only of two O 
ficers, and as many Common Soldiers; and ſo, bot 

the attempt upon Abingdon was given over, and the, 
deſign of Fighting Waller laid aſide; and the Amy 
return d again to their old Poſt, on the North. ide o 


Oxford. 


Sr Jacob Aſtley undertook the Command himſelf at 
Goſworth Bridge, where he perceiv'd the Earl intende 
to force his Paſlage; and preſently calt up Breaſt-works, 

and made a Redoubt for the defence of his Men, an 


Repulſed the Enemy, the ſecond time, very mu 


ch to 


their damage and loſs; who renew'd their Aſſault to 


or three days together, and planted Cannon of 


faci- 


itate 
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litate their Paſſage, which did little hurt; but they 
ſtill loſt many Men in the Attempt, On the other ſide, 
1ſ/aller's Forces from Abingdon did not find the new 
Bridge ſo well defended ; but overpowering thoſe 
Guards, and having got Boats, in which they put over 
their Men, both above and below, they got that Paſ- 
ſage over the River Iſs by which they might have 
brought over all their Army, and fallen upon the 
King's Rear, whilſt he was defending the other ſide. 

Ir was now high time for the King to provide for 
his own ſecurity, and to eſcape the danger he was in, 
of being ſhut p in Oxford. Waller loſt no time, but 
the next day paſſed over five thouſand Horſe and Foot, 
by Newbridge: the Van whereof Quarter'd at Enſam, 
and, the King's Foot being drawn off from Goſworth 
Bridge, Eſſex immediately brought his, Men over the 
Cherwel ; and Quarter'd that Night at Blechingdon ; 
many of his Horſe advancing to Woodſtock; ſo that the 
King ſeem'd to them to be perfectly ſhut in between 
them; and to his own People, his Condition ſeem'd 
ſo deſperate, that one of thoſe with whom he uſed to 
adviſe in his molt Secret Affairs, and whoſe Fidelity 
was never ſuſpected, propoſed to him to render him- 
elf, upon Conditions, to the Earl of Eſſex; which his 
Majelty rejected with great indignation; yet had the 
goodneſs to conceal the Name of the Propoler ; and 
{aid, © That poſſibly he might be found in the hands 
«of the Earl of Eſſex, but he would be dead firlt. 
Word was given, © For all the Horle to be together, 
«ar ſuch an hour, to expect Orders; and a good Bo- 
dy of Foot with Cannon, march'd through the Town 
towards Abingdon ; by which, it was concluded, that 
both Armies would be amuſed, and Waller induced to 
draw back over Newbridge: and aſſoon as it was Even- 
ing, the Foot and Cannon, return'd to their old Poſt 
on the North- ſide. 

Tus King reſolv'd, for the encouragement of the 
Lords of the Council, and the Perſons of Quality who 
were in Oxford, to leave his Son the Duke of Tor“ 
there; and promiſed, if they ſhould be Beſieged, 
*To do all he could to Relieve Them, before they 
*ſhould be reduced to Extremity. He appointed then, 
*That two thouſand and five CES choice Mul- 
* queteers ſhould be drawn out of the whole Foot, 
*under the Command of Sr Jacob Aſtley, and four ex- 
4 ages: Colonels; all which ſhould, without Co- 
*lours, repair to the place where the Horſe attend- 
*ed to receive Orders, and that the reſt of the Foot 
*ſhould remain together on the North-ſide, and fo 


be applied to the defence of Oxford, if it ſhould be 


Beſieged. 

ALL things being in this order, on Monday the 
third of Fune, abour nine of the Clock at Night, the 
King, with the Prince, and thoſe Lords, and others 
who were qpomed to attend him, and many others 
of Quality who were not appointed, and only thought 
themſelves leſs ſecure if — ſnould ſtay behind, 


march d out of the North Port, attended by his own . 


roop, to the place where the Horſe, and Command- 


ed Foot, waited to receive them; and from thence, 


without any halt, march'd between the two Armies, 
and by Day break were at Hanborough, ſome Miles 


beyond all their Quarters. But the King reſted not 


till the Afternoon, when he found himſelf at Hur— 


ford; and then concluded that he was in no danger 


to be overtaken by any Army that was to follow with 
Baggage, and a Train of Artillery: ſo that he was con- 
tent to refreſh his Men there; and ſupp'd himſelf; 
yer was not without Apprehenſion that be might be 
follow'd by a Body of TE Enemies Horſe; and there- 
ore, about nine of the Clock he continued his march 
from Burford over the Cotſwold, and by Mid-night 
reach'd Burton upon the Water ; where he gave him- 


elf, and his wearied Troops, more reſt and refreſh- | 


ment, 
Tus Morning after the King left Oxford, the Foot 


march d again through Oxford, as if they meant to go 


to Abingdon, to continue that Amuſement which the 


day before had prevail'd with Waller, to ſend many of 


us Men back, and to delay his own Advance; and 


ewiſe, that Quarters might be provided for them 


— 


againlt their return; which they did by Noon. The 
Earl of Eſſex had that Morning, from Zlechinodon, ſent 
ſome Horſe to take a view of Oxford; and to learn 
what was doing there. And they ſeeing the Colours 
9 as they had done two days before, made him 
conclude, that the King was ſtill there, and as much 


in his power as ever. Waller had earlier Intelligence 


of his 5 Motion, and ſent a good Body of 
Horſe to follow him, and to retard his March, till he 
could come up: and his Horſe made ſuch haſte, that 
they found in Burford ſome of the ſtraggling Sol- 
diers, who out of Wearineſs, or for love of Drink, 
bad ſtay'd behind their Fellows. The Earl of Eſſex 
tollow'd likewiſe with his Army, and Quarter d at 
Chippen-Norton ; and Waller's Horſe were as far as 


| Broadway, when the King had reach'd Eveſham; where 


he intended to reſt, as in a ſecure place; though his 
Garriſon at Tewkesbury had been, the Night before, 
ſurpriſed by a ſtrong Part from Gloceſter; the Chief 
Officers being killed, 221 the reit taken Priſoners; 
moſt of the Common Soldiers making their eſcape, 
and coming to Eveſham. But, upon Intelligence that 
both Armies follow 'd by ſtrong marches, and it being 
poſſible that they might get over the River Avon 
about Stratford, or ſome other place, and ſo get be- 
tween the King and IWorceſter, his Majeſty changed his 
purpoſe of ſtaying at Eveſham, and preſently march'd 
to Worceſter; having given order for the breaking of 
the Bridge at Parſhore; which was, unwarily, ſo near 
done before all the Troops were pals'd, that, by the 
ſuddain falling of an Arch, Major Bridges, of the 
Prince's Regiment, a Man of good Courage and Con- 

duct, with two or three other Officers of Horſe, and 

about twenty Common Men, fell unfortunately into 

the Avon, and were drown'd. 

Tus Earl of Efex, when he ſaw the King was The Ea 
got full two days March before him, and that it was 7 Ex 
impoſſible ſo to overtake him, as to bring him into ward: the 
their Power, reſoly'd to purſue him no farther, but * 
to Conſult what was elſe to be done; and, to that 
purpoſe called a Council of all the principal Officers 


of both Armies, to attend him at Burford; where 


it was rceſoly'd, That Waller, who had the lighter 
C Ordnance, and the leſs Carriages, ſhould have ſuch 
*an addition of Forces, as Maſſey, the Governour 
* of Gloceſter, ſhould be able to furniſh him with; and 
* ſo ſhould purſue and follow the King, whereſocver 
* he ſhould go; and that the Earl of Eſſex, who had 
ce the greater Ordnance, and the heavier Carriages, 
e ſhould proſecute the other Deſign of Relieving Lyme, 
*and EIS the Welt to the Obedience of the Par- 
*ljament. 

WAITI LEA oppoſed this reſolution all he could; 
and urged ſome Order, and Determination of the 
Committee of both Kingdoms in the point; and, 
That the Welt was aſſign'd to him, as his Province, 
© when the two Armies ſhould think fit to ſever from 
cc each other. However, Eſſex gave him poſitive Or- 
ders, as his General, To march according to the 
cc Advice of the Council of War; which he durſt not 
diſobey, but fent grievous Complaints to the Parlia- 
ment, of the uſage he was forced to ſubmir to. And 
they at Weſtminſter, were ſo incenſed againſt the Earl 
of Eſſex, that they writ a very angry, and imperious 
Letter to him, in which they reproach'd him, © For 
«not ſubmitting to the Directions which 22 had 
ce given; and requird him “To follow their former 
cc Directions, and to ſuffer Waller to attend the Service 
te of the Welt. Which Letter was brought to him be- 
fore he had march'd above two days Weſtward, But 
the Earl chole rather to anſwer their Letter, than to 
obey their Orders; and writ to them © That their Di- 
ce rections had been contrary to the Diſcipline of War, 
« and to Reaſon; and that, if he ſhould now return, 
«ir would be a great Encouragement to the Enemy 
ce jn all places; and Subſcribed his Letter, © Your In- 
ce nocent, though ſuſpected Servant, Eſſex; and then 
proſecuted his Reſolution, and continued his march 
for the Welt. 2 85 | 

Wurd Waller found there was no remedy, he O- Waller ta- 


wards Wor- 


bey'd his Orders with much Diligence and Vigour ; cefter, after 
Iiiii and the Kg: 


* 
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and proſecuted his march towards Worceſter, where his 
Majeſty then was; and, in his way, perſwaded, rather 
than forced, the Garriſon of Sudely Caſtle, the ſtrong 
Houſe of the Lord Chandois, to deliver up that place 
to him. The Lord of that Caſtle was a young Man 
of 12. and Courage; and had, for two years ſerv d 
the 

Horſe, which himſelf had raiſed at his own Charge; 
but had lately, out of pure wearineſs of the Fatigue, 
and having ſpent moſt of his Money, and without any 
Diminution of his Affection, left the King, under pre- 
tence of Travel; but making London his way, he gave 
himſelf up to the pleaſures of that place; which he 
enjoy'd, without conſidering the Iſſue of the War, or 
ſhewing any Inclination to the Parliament; nor dic 

he, in any degree contribute to the delivery of his 
Houſe; which was at firſt imagined, becauſe it was 
ſo ill, or not at all, defended. It was under the Go- 
vernment of S* William Morton, a Gentleman of the 


long Robe; who, in the beginning of the War, caſt - 


off his Gown, as many other Gallant Men of that 
Profeſſion of the Law did, and ſerv'd as Lieutenant 
Colonel in the Regiment of Horſe under the Lord 


Chandois ; and had given ſo frequent Teſtimony of 


ſignal Courage in ſeveral Actions, in which he had re- 
ceiv'd many wounds, both by the Piſtol and the Sword, 
that his Mettle was never floated; and his Fideli- 
ty as little queſtion'd: And after many years of Im- 
ve ing” {uſtained with great Firmneſs and Con- 
ſtancy, he liv'd to receive the reward of his Merit, af- 
ter the Return of the King; who made him firſt a 
Serjeant at Law, and afterwards a Judge of the King's 
Bench; where he fate many years, and diſcharged the 
Office with much Gravity and Learning; and was ve- 
ry terrible to thoſe who choſe to live by Robbing on 
the High-way. He was unfortunate, though withour 
Fault, in the giving up that Caſtle in ſo unſeaſonable 
a Conjuncture; which was done by the Faction and 
Artifice of an Officer within, who had found means 
to go out to Waller, and to acquaint him with the 
great wants of the Garriſon; which indeed had not 
plenty of any thing: and fo, by the Mutiny of the 
Soldiers, it was given up; and the Governour made 
Priſoner, and ſent to the Tower; where he remain'd 
ſome years after the end of the War. From hence 
Waller, with great Expedition march'd to Eveſham ; 
where the evil Inhabitants receiv'd him willingly ; and 
had, aſſoon as the King left them, repairs their 
Bridge over the Avon, to facilitate his coming to them; 
which he could not elſe fo ſoon have done. 

Tur King reſted ſome days at Worceſter, whereby 
he very much refreſhed. his Troops, which were there 
ſpared from doing duty; and likewiſe, by the Loyalty 
of that good Town, and the Affection of the Gentry 
of that County, who retired thither for their ſecuri- 
ty, he procured both Shoes and Stockings, and Money 
PA his Soldiers: and then, upon good Information, 
that Waller was march'd out of Eveſham with his whole 
Army towards Worceſter, which he would probably 
Beſiege, the King reſoly'd not to be found there; and 
therefore, having left that City well provided, and in 
good heart, his Majeſty remov'd with his little Army 
to Bewdley, that he might keep the River Severn be- 
tween Him and the Enemy; the Foot being Quarter'd 
together at Bewdley, and the Horſe by the fide of the 
River towards Bridgenorth. The poſture in which the 
King was, made Waller conclude that his Majeſty in- 
rended his Courſe to Shrewsbury, and to the more 
Northern Parts. And it is true, that, without any 
fuch Reſolution, Orders were ſent to Shrewsbury, 
Bridgenorth, Ludlow, and other Garriſons, That they 
* ſhould make all poſſible Proviſions of Corn, and other 
ce Victual; which they ſhould cauſe, in great quanti- 
«ries, to be brought thither ; which confirm'd Waller 
in his former Conjecture, and made him advance with 
his Army beyond the King, that he might be nearer 
Shrewsbury than He. But, God knows, the King was 
without any other Deſign, than to avoid the Enemy ; 
with whom he could not, with ſuch a handful of Foot, 
and without Cannon, propoſe reaſonably to Fight a 
Battle: and he had too many good Reaſons againſt 


ing very braycly in the Head of a Regiment of 


going to either of thoſe places, or to thoſe yy, 
which Waller conceiy'd him inclin'd to; and his Ma. 
jeſty might well aſſume the Complaint, and Exp 
ſion of King David, That he was hunted as 4 Pa. 


| ©rridge upon the Mountains; and knew not whither to 


reſort, or to what place to repair for reſt, 

Ix this Perplexity, it look'd like the Bounty of 
Providence, that Waller was advanced ſo far: 1 . 
which, the King took a ſuddain Reſolution, to return 
with all Expedition to Worceſter, and to make hag, 
to Eveſham; where having broke the Bridge, and 6 
left the River of Avon at his back, he might be able 
by quick Marches, to joyn with that part of his 4;. 
my, which he had left at Oxford; and might there. 
by be in a Condition to Fight with Waller, and to 
223 any other Deſign. Upon this good Reſo- 
ution, care was taken for all the Boats to come both 
from Bridgenorth, and Morceſter, that the Foot might 
with the more ſpeed and eaſe, be carried thither; al 
which ſucceeded to wiſh. Inſomuch, that the gert 
day, being Embark'd early in the Morning, the Foot 
arriv'd fo ſoon at Worceſter, that they might very wel 
have march'd that Night to Eveſham, but that man 
of the Horſe, which were Quarter'd beyond Bewlle 
towards Bridgenorth, could not poſſibly march at that 
rate, nor come up ſoon enough; ſo that it was ge- 
ceſſary that both Horſe and Foot ſhould remain thx 
3 together at Morceſter; which they did accord. 
ingly. 

Tux next Morning, the King found no cauſe to |. 
ter any thing in his former Reſolution ; and receiy 
good Intelligence, that Waller, without knowing any 
thing of his motion, remain'd ſtill in his old Quarter; 
Cane 1 Jay he march'd very faſt to Eveſham ; nor 
would he ſtay there; but gave Order for the Horſe 
and Foot, without delay, to march through it; a. 
ter he had provided for the breaking down the Bridge, 
and made the Inhabitants of the Town pay two hun- 
dred pounds, for their alacrity in the reception of Wal. 
ler; and likewiſe compelled them to deliver a thou- 
ſand pair of Shoes for the uſe of the Soldiers; which, 
without any long pauſe, was ſubmitted to, and per- 
form'd. Then the Army march'd that Night to Bro- 
way, where they Quarter'd; and very early the next 
Morning, they mounted the Hills near Camden; and 
there they had time to breathe, and to look vith 
pleaſure on the places they had paſſed through; having 
now left Waller, and the ill ways he mult paſs, fa: 
enough behind; for even in that Seaſon of the year, 
the ways in that Vale were very deep. 

Now the King ſent Colonel Fielding, and leſt le 
might miſcarry (for both from Gloceſter, Tewkzbur), 
and Sudely Caſtle, the Enemy had many Scouts abroad] 
two or three other Meſſengers, to the Lords of the 
Council at Oxford, to let them know ** Of his happy 
Return; and that he meant to Quarter that Night at 
Burford; and the next at Whitney ; where he did ex- 
pect, that all his Foot, with their Colours and Can- 
non, would meet him; which, with unſpeakable joy, 
they did. So that, on Thurſday the twentieth of Fine, 
which was within ſeventeen days after he had left Ox- 
ford in that diſconſolate Condition, the King found 
himſelf in the head of his Army, from which he had 
been fo ſever'd, after ſo many Accidents and melan- 
cholick Perplexities, to which Majeſty has been ſel- 
dom expoſed. Nor can all the circumſtances of thut 
Peregrination be too particularly, and punRually ſer 
down. For as they adminiſter'd much delight after 
they were paſſed, and gave them great Argument © 
acknowledging God's good Providence in the preſer⸗ 
vation of the King, and, in a manner, ſnatching him 
as a Brand out of the Fire, and redeeming him eben 
out of the hands of the Rebels; ſo it cannot be un- 
grateful, or without ſome pleaſure to Poſterity, or 
ſee the moſt exact Relation of an Action fo full , 
danger in all reſpects, and of an eſcape ſo remar 1 
able. And now the King thought himſelf in 4 wh 
ſture not only to abide Waller, if he approach' to 
wards him, but to follow and find him out, if ow his 
a mind, or did cndeayour to decline Fighting wit 
Majeſty. IN 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


Ix the ſhort time the King had been abſent, the 
Garriſon at Oxford was not idle. When the King in 


the Spring had repared for the Field, and in order 


tbereunto had drawn out the Garriſon at Reading, it 
was thought to no purpoſe to _y leſſer Garriſons, 
at a leſs diſtance from Oxford; and thereupon the Gar- 
riſon at Boſtal-Houſe, reputed a ſtrong place, upon 
the Edge of Oxford. ſpire and Buckingham-ſhire, was ap- 
inted to demoliſn the Works and Fortifications, 
and to retire, and joyn with the Army: which was 
no ſooner done, but the Garriſon at Aylesbury, that had 
felt the Effects of the others ill Neighbourhood, poſ- 
ſeſled the place, and put a Garriſon into it; which 
after the King had left Oxford, and both the Armies 
of Eſſex and Waller, were gone from before ir, gave 
little leſs trouble to that City, and obſtructed the Pro- 
viſions which ſhould come thirher, almoſt as much as 
one of the Armies had done. This brought great Com- 
laints and Clamour from the Country, and from the 
Town, to the Lords of the Council; and was ever 
made an Excuſe for their not complying with the 
Commands they ſent out, for Labourers to work up- 
on the Fortifications ; which was the principal work 
in hand; or for any other ſervice of the Town. When 
both Armies were drawn off to ſuch a diſtance in fol- 
lowing the King, that there ſeem'd for the preſent 
no reaſonable apprehenſion of being Beſieged, the 
Lords conſider d of a Remedy to apply to this Evil 
from Boſtal Houſe ; and receiving encouragement from 
Colonel Gage (of whom they had a great eſteem, and 
of whom we ſhall ſpeak ſhortly more at large) who 
offer'd ro undertake the reducing it, they appointed a 
Party of Commanded Men of the Foot, which the 
King had left there, with three pieces of Cannon, 
and a Troop of Horle of the Town, to obey his Or- 
ders, who, by the break of day, appear'd before the 
lace; and in a ſhort time, with little refiſtance, got 
oſſeſſion of the Church, and the Out-houſes, and then 
batterd the Houſe it ſelf with his Cannon; which 
they within, would not long endure ; but defir'd a 
Parley. Upon which the Houſe was render'd, with the 
Ammunition, one piece of Ordnance, which was all 
they had; and much good proviſion of Victual, where- 
of they had plenty for Horſe and Man; and had li- 
berty given them to go away with their Arms, and 
Horles; very eaſy Conditions for ſo ſtrong a Poſt; 
which was obtain'd with the loſs of one inferior Offi- 
cer, and two or three Common Men. Here the 
Colonel left a Garriſon, that did not only defend Ox- 
ford from thoſe miſchievous Incurſions, but did very 
near ſupport it ſelf, by the Contribution it drew from 
Buckingham-ſhire, beſides the Prey it frequently took 
from the very Neighbourhood of Aylesbury. 

Tu Earl of Eſſex, by flow and eaſy Marches, and 
without any Oppoſition or Trouble, enter'd into Dor- 
ſet-ſhire; and by his great Civility, and Affability to- 
wards all Men, and the very good Diſcipline in his 
Army wrought very much upon the People. Inſomuch 
that his Forces rather encreaſed, than diminiſh'd ; which 
had, during his being before Oxford, been much leſſen'd, 
not only by the Numbers which were kill'd and hurt, 
but by the running away of many, whilſt the ſharp En- 
counters continued at Goſworth Bridge. It can hardly 
be imagin'd, how great a Difference there was in the 
bumour, diſpoſition, and manner of the Army under 
Eſſex, and the other under Waller, in their behaviour 
and humanity towards the People; and conſequently, 
in the Reception they found among them; the de- 
meanour, and carriage of thoſe under Waller being 
much more ungentlemanly, and barbarous, than that 
of the other: beſides that the People, in all places, 
were not without ſome Affection, and even reverence 
towards the Earl, who, as well upon his own account, 
as the memory of his Father, had been always univer- 
ally popular. 

WHEN he came to Blanford, he had a great mind 
to make himſelf Maſter of Weymouth, if he could com- 
pals it without engaging his Army before it; which he 
reſoly'd Not to do; however it was little out of his 
Way to paſs near it. Colonel Aſbburnham, then Go- 
vernour of Weymouth, was made choice of for that 


— 


Command, upon the Opinion of his Courage, and Dex- 
terity; and, to make way for him, S* Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper had been, the Year before, removed from that 
Charge; and was thereby ſo much diſobliged, that he 
quitted the King's Party, and gave himſelf up, Body 
and Soul, to the Service of the Parliament, with an 
A e Animoſity againſt the Royal Intereſt. The 
Colonel had been intent upon other things, and not 
enough ſollicitous to finiſh the Fortifications, which 
were not ſtrong enough to defy an Army, yet too ſtrong 
to be deliver'd upon the Approach of one. I ſhall ſay 
the leſs of this matter, becauſe the Governour after- 
wards prom to have the whole examin'd before a 
Council of War, where he produced a Warrant, un- 
der the hand of Prince Maurice, That, the Town 
„being untenable, he ſhould, upon the Advance of 
*the Earl of Eſſex, put a ſufficient ſtrength into Port- 
land-Caſtle, and retire thither; which he had done; 
and was, by the Council of War, abſolv'd from any 
Crime. Yet, the truth is, however abſolv'd he loſt 
Reputation by it; and was thought to have left the 
Town too ſoon, though he meant to have return'd 
again, after he had viſited Portland. But. in the mean 
time the Townimen mutiny'd, and ſent to the Earl 
of Eſſex when he was near the Town; whereupon he 
came thither; which he would not otherwiſe have 
done; and gave the Garriſon leave to march with their 
Arms to Prince Maurice; and ſo became Maſter of 
Weymouth ; and leaving Men enough out of the Coun- 
try to defend it, without any delay, he proſecuted his 
march to Lyme ; from whence Prince Maurice, upon the 
news of the loſs of Weymouth, had retired with haſte 
cnough towards Exeter, with a Body of full five and 
twenty hundred Foot, and eighteen hundred Horſe : 
after he had put a Garriſon of five hundred Men into 
Wareham, and with ſome loſs of Reputation, for hav- 
ing lain fo long with ſuch a ſtrength before ſo vile and 
untenable place, without reducing it. 

ASSOON as the King had joyn'd his Army at 
Whitney, which now conſiſted of full five thouſand five 
hundred Foot, and very near four thouſand Horſe, with 
a convenient Train of Artillery, he reſoly'd no longer 
to live upon his own Quarters, which had been too 
much waſted by Friends and Enemies; but to viſit the 
Enemy's Country; and ſo the next day, he march'd 
towards Buckingham; where he would ſtay and expect 
Waller (of whoſe motion he yet heard nothing) and 
from whence, if he appear'd not, his Majeſty might en- 
ter into the Aſſociated Counties, and fo proceed 
Northward, if upon Intelligence from thence, he found 
it reaſonable, Whilſt the King ſtaid at Buckingham, 
and thought himſelf now in a good Condition to fight 
with the Enemy (his Troops, every day bringing in 
ſtore of Provitions, and, being now in a Country 
where they were not expected, met with many Cart- 
loads of Wine, Grocery, and Tobacco, which were 
paſſing, as in ſecure roads, from London to Coventry, 
and Warwick ; all which were very welcome to Buck- 
ing ham) a new, and unexpected Trouble fell upon 
him by the ill humour, and Faction in his own Army. 
Wilmot continued ſtill ſullen and perverſe, and every 
day grew more inſolent; and had contracted ſuch an 


Weymou wh 
deliver d to 
the Earl of 
Eſſex, 


Lyme re- 
liev'd by 
him. 


Animoſity againſt the Lord Digby, and the Maſter of 


the Rolls, that he perſwaded many Officers of the Ar- 
my, eſpecially of the Horſe, where he was moſt en- 
tirely obey'd, to joyn in a Petition to the King, © That 
te thoſe two Counſellors might be excluded, and be no 
e more preſent in Councils of War; which they pro- 

© miſed to do. | 
WarLLeR remain'd ſtill in Worceſter-ſbire; upon 
which it was again Conſulted, what the King was to 
do. Some propoſed © The marching preſently into 
ce the Aſſociated Counties; others, © To loſe no time in 
* endeavouring to joyn with Prince Rupert. 
without ever communicating it with the King, poſi- 
tively adviſed, © That they might preſently march to- 
ce yards London, and now both their Generals, and Ar- 
© mies were far from them, make tryal what the true 
te affection of the City was; and that, when the Army 
«was marched as far as St Albans, the King ſhould 
ce ſend ſuch a gracious Meſſage both to the Parliament, 
BELLS Koh *and 


Wilmot, 


pe Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


The fight at 
Cropredy- 
Bridge. 


and City, as was moſt like to prevail upon them; and 
c concluded, as if he knew That this way of procced- 
*ing would be very much approv'd of by the Army. 
This extravagant motion, with all the Circumſtances 
of it, troubled the King very much; yet he thought 
not fit abſolutely to reject it, leſt it might promote 
that Petition, which he knew was framing among the 
Officers; but wiſhed them, That fuch a Meſſage 
ſhould be prepared, and then that he would Communi- 
cc cate both that, and what concern'd his March towards 
“London, to the Lords of the Council at Oxford; 
«that in ſo weighty an Affair he might receive Their 
« Counſel. To that purpoſe the Lord Digby, and the 
Maſter of the Rolls, -were ſent to Oxford ; who, after 
two days, return'd without any Approbation of the 
march, or the Meſſage by the Lords. But all that In- 
trigue fell of it ſelf, upon the ſure Intelligence, That 
*[aller had left Worceſter-ſhire, and marched, with 
« what ſpeed he could, to find his Majelty ; which 
gave new Argument of Debate. 

Wurx the King had fo dextrouſly deceiv'd, and 
eluded him by his quick march to and from Worceſter, 
Waller, who had not timely Information of it, and leſs 
ſulpected it, thought it not to the purpole to tire his 
Army with long marches in hope to overtake him; but 
firſt ſhew'd it at all the Walls of Worceſter, to terrify 
that City, which had contemn'd his power a year be- 
fore, when it was not ſo well able to reſiſt it. But he 
quickly diſcern'd he could do no good there: then 
he march'd towards Gloceſter, having ſent to Colonel 
Maſſey to ſend him ſome Men out of Gloceſter; which 
he being a Creature of Eſſex's refuſed to do. Upon 
this Denial, he marched into Warwick-ſhirez and ap- 
pointed his Rendezvous in Keinton Field, the place 
where the firit Battle was fought. There he receiv'd 
an addition of ſeven Troops of Horſe, and about fix 
hundred Foor, from Warwick and from Coventry, with 
eleven pieces of Ordnance. With this Recruit he 
marched confidently towards the King; of which his 
Majeſty being inform'd that he might the ſooner meet 
him, he marched with his Army to Hrackley, when 
Waller was near Banbury; and the Armies coming 
ſhortly in view of each other, upon a fair Sun-ſhine 
in the Afternoon, after a very wet Morning, both en- 
deavour d to poſſeſs a piece of Ground they well knew 
to be of Advantage; which being nearer to Waller, and 
the King paſſing his whole Army through the Town 
of Banbury, before he could come to it, Waller had 
firſt his Men upon it in good Order of Battle, before 
the King could reach thither: ſo that the King lay 
that Night in the Field, half a mile Eaſt of Banbury, 
the River of Cherwel being between the two Armics. 

Tu King reſolv'd to make Waller draw off from 
that Advantage ground, where he had ſtood two days; 
and in order thereunto, marched away, as if he would 
enter farther into Northampton-ſhire: and he no ſooner 
moved, but Waller likewiſe drew off from his ground, 
and coaſted on the other fide of the River, but at ſuch 
a diſtance, that it was thought he had no mind to be 
engaged. The Van of the King's Army was led by 
the General, and Wilmot: in the Body was the King, 
and the Prince, and the Rear conſiſted of one thouſand 
commanded Foot, under Colonel Thelwell, with the 
Earl of Northampton's and the Earl of Cleyeland's Bri- 
gades of Horſe. And, that the Enemy might not be 
able to take any advantage, a Party of Dragoons was 
ſent to keep Cropredy-Bridge, until the Army was paſ- 
fed bead it. The Army marching in this order, 
Intelligence was brought to the King, © That there 
* was a Body of three hundred Horſe, within leſs than 
*rwo miles of the Van of the Army, that march'd 
*to joyn with Waller; and that they mighr be eaſily 
te cut off, if the Army mended their pace. Whereup- 
on, Orders were ſent to the foremoſt Horſe, That 


they ſhould move faſter, the Van and the Middle 


having the ſame Directions, without any notice given 
ro the Rear. Waller quickly diſcern'd the great diſtance 
that was ſuddainly grown between the King's Body 
and his Rear, and preſently advanced with fifteen 
bundred Horſe, one thouſand Foot, and eleven pieces 
of Cannon to Cropredy- Bridge, which were quickly 


too ſtrong for the Dragoons that were left to ke 
it, and which made a very faint Reſiſtance: ſo , 
this Party advanced above half a mile, purſuing the; 
Deſign of cutting off the King's Rear, before — 
ſhould be able to get up to the Body of the fs 
To facilitate this Execution, he had ſent one how 
land Horſe more, to paſs over at a Ford a mile belou 
Cropredy-Bridge , * to fall upon the Rear of all 
Timely notice being given of this to the Earl of Cle... 
land, who was in the Van of that Diviſion, and « () 
the Enemy's having paſſed at Cropredy 7 was con- 
* firm'd by the running of the Horſe, and Scatter d Foot) 
*and that there ſtood two Bodies of Horſe withont 
„moving, and faced the Army: Thereupon the Eat 
preſently drew up his Brigade to a riſing ground that 
faced that paſs, where he diſcern'd a great Body of the 
Rebels Horſe drawn up, and ready to have fallen upon 
his Rear, It was no time to expect Orders; but the 
Earl, led by his own great Spirit, Charged preſcatly 
that Body with great fury, which ſuſtain d it not wich 
equal Courage; loſing a Cornet, and many Priſoners, 

Tu Is Alarm had quickly reach'd the King, why 
ſent to the Van to return, and himſelf drew up those 
about him, to a little Hill beyond the Bridge; where 
he ſaw the Enemy preparing he a ſecond Charge upon 
the Earl of Cleveland. The King Commanded the 
Lord Bernard Stuart, a Valiant young Gentleman, who 
Commanded his own Guards, To make haſte to the 
* Affiſtance of the Rear; and, in his way, to Charye 
*thoſe two Bodies of Horſe which faced his Majeſty, 
He, with above a hundred of Gallant and Stout Gen- 
tlemen, return'd inſtantly over the Bridge, and made 
haſte towards thoſe two Bodies of Horſe; who, ſecing 
their fellows Routed by the Earl of Clevelard, were 
then advancing to charge him in the Flank, as he 
was following the Execution. But the preſence of 
this Troop made them change their mid, and after 
a very little ſtay, accompany their fellows in their 
Flight; which very much facilitated the Defeat, that 
quickly enſued. a 

THe Earl of Cleveland, after his ſhort Encounter, 
made a ſtand under a great Aſh (where the King had 
but half an hour before ſtay'd and din'd) not under- 
ſtanding what the Enemy could mean by advancing ſo 
faſt, and then flying ſo ſoon; when. he perceiy'd 2 
Body of their Horſe of ſixteen Cornets, and as many 
Colours of Foot, placed within the Hedges, and all 
within Muſquet- ſnot of him, and advancing upon him; 
which He likewiſe did upon Them with notable Vi- 
gour ; and having ſtood Ts Muſquet and Carabine- 
ſhot, he Charged them ſo furiouſly, being reſolutely 
{ſeconded by all the Officers of his Brigade, that he 
Routed both Horſe and Foot, and Chaſed them with 
good execution beyond their Cannon: all which, being 
eleven Pieces, were taken; with two Barricadoes ol 
Wood, which were drawn upon Wheels, and in each 
ſeven ſmall Braſs and Leather Guns, charg'd with Caſe- 
ſhot; moſt of their Canoneers were kill'd, and the 
general of their Ordnance taken Priſoner. This Man, 
one Weemes, a Scotch-man, had been as much obliged 
by the King, as a Man of His Condition could be, and 
in a manner very unpopular : for he was made Malter 
Gunner of England, with a Penſion of three hundred 

unds per annum for his Life (which was looked up- 
on as ſome diſreſpect to the Engliſh Nation) and ha- 
ing never done the King the leaſt Service, he too 
the firſt opportunity to Diſſerve him; and having been 
engaged againſt him, from the beginning of the Re 
bellion, he was now preferr'd by them, for his eminent 
Diſloyalty, to be General of the Ordnance in the Army 
of Sr William Waller; who was very much advile 
him in all matters of Importance. Beſides Weews, 
there was taken Priſoner Baker, Lieutenant Colonel to 
Sr William Waller's own Regiment, and five or fix Lieu 
tenant Colonels, and Captains, of as good Names as 


were amongſt them; with many Lieutenants, Enſign, 


and Cornets, Quartermaſters; and above one hun 8 
Common Soldiers; many more being {lain in * 
Charge. The Earl purſued them as far as the Bridge; 
over which he forced them to retire, in ſpight of the! 


f 
Dragoons, which were placed there to make good _ 
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Retreat all which fled with them, or before. And ſo 
che Earl having clear d that ſide of the River, and not 
knowing hoW far he was from the Army, retired, as 
he had good reaſon to do; having loſt, in this notable 
Action, two Colonels, Sr Milliam Hyteler, and S* William 
Clarke, both Gentlemen of Kent, of fair Fortuncs, who 
had raiſed, and arm'd their Regiments at their own 
Charge; who were both kill'd dead upon the place, 
with one Captain more of another Regiment, and not 
above fourteen Common Soldiers. i : 
Ar the ſame time the Earl of Northampton diſcover d 
that Party of the Enemies Horſe, which had found a 
aſſage over the River a Mile below, to follow him in 
"he Rear; and preſently faced about with thoſe Re- 
ments of his Brigade. Upon which, without enduring 
the Charge, the whole Body betook themſelves to 
Flicht, and got over the Paſs they had ſo newly been 
ac mainted with, with little loſs, becauſe they prevent- 
ed the Danger; though many of them, when they were 
got over, continued their flight ſo far, as if they were 
{till purſued, that they never return d again to their 
Army. The Lord Hernard, with the King's Troop, 


ſeeing there was no Enemy left on that ſide, drew up 


in a large Field oppoſite to the Bridge; where he ſtood, 
whilit the Cannon, on the other ſide, play d upon him, 
until his Majeſty and the reſt of the Army paſſed by 
them, and drew into a Body upon the Fields near Mil- 
ſcot. Walter inſtantly quitred Cropredy, and drew up his 
whole Army upon the high grounds, which are between 
Cropredy and Hamwell, oppoſite to the King's Quarters 
about a Mile; the River of Cherwel, and ſome low 


grounds, being berwcen both Armies; which had a full 


view of cach other. 

IT was now about three of the Clock in the After- 
noon, the Weather very fair, and very warm (it being 
the 29 day of June) and the King's Army being now 
together, his Majeſty refolv'd to proſecute his good 
Fortune, and to go to the Encmy, fince they would not 
come to Him: and to that purpoſe, ſent two good Par- 
tics, to make way for him to paſs both at Cropredy- 
Bridge, and the other Pals, a Mile below; over which 
the Enemy had ſo newly paſted : both which places 
were ſtrongly guarded by them. To Cropredy they 
ſent ſuch ſtrong Bodies of Foot, to relieve each other 
as they ſhould be preſſed, that thoſe ſent by the King 


thither, could make no Impreſſion upon them; but 


were repulſed, till the Night came, and ſevered them; 
all Parties being tired with the duty of the Day. Bur 
they who were ſent to the other Paſs, a Mile below, 
after a ſhort reſiſtance, gained it, and a Mill adjoyn- 
ing; where, after they had kill'd ſome, they took the 
relt Priſoners; and from thence, did not only defend 
themſelves, that, and the next Day, but did the Ene- 


my much hurt; expecting ſtill that their Fellows ſhould | 


maſter the other paſs, that ſo they might advance to- 
gether. | 


Hers the King was prevail'd with to make trial of 


another Expedient. Some Men, from the Conference 


they had with the Priſoners, others from other Intel- 


ligence, made no doubt, but that if a Meſſage were 
now ſent of Grace and Pardon to all the Officers and 


Soldiers of that Army, they would forthwith lay down 


their Arms: and it was very notorious, that Multitudes 
ran every day from thence. How this Meſſage ſhould : 


be ſent, ſo that it might be effectually deliver'd, was 
the only Queſtion that remain'd: — it was agreed, 

That St Edward Walker (who was both Garter King 
at Arms, and Secretary to the Council of War) © ſhould 

be ſent to 1 that his Majeſty's Grace. But he 
viſely defired, © That a Trumpet might be firſt ſent 
for aPaſs; the Barbarity of har Pcople being noto- 
nous, that they regarded not the Laws of Arms, or of 
ations, Whereupon a Trumpet was ſent to Sr Mil- 
liam Waller, to deſire © A ſafe Conduct for a Gentle- 
., an, who ſhould deliver a gracious Meſſage from his 
jelty. After two hours Conſideration, he return'd 
Anſyer, That he had no power to receive any Meſ- 
lage of Grace, or Favour from his Majeſty, without 
the Conſent of the two Houſes of Parliament at WW, eſt- 
« Minſter, to whom his Majeſty, if he pleaſed, might 
make his addreſſes. And as ſoon as the Trumpet was 
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— 


— 
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gone, as an Evidence of his Reſolution, he cauſed above 
twenty ſhot of his greateſt Cannon to be made at the 
King's Army, and as near the place as they could, where 
his Majeſty uſed to be. 

WHEN both Armics had ſtood upon the ſame ground, 
and in the ſame poſture, for the ſpace of two Days, they 
both drew off to a greater Diſtance from each other ; 
and from that time, never ſaw each other. It then 
N appear d, by Waller's ſtill keeping more aloof 
rom the King, and his marching up and down from 
Buckingham, ſometimes towards Northampton, and ſome- 
times towards Warwick, that he was without other De- 
ſign, than of recruiting his Army; and that the Defeat 
of that day at Cropredy was much greater, than it then 
appcar'd to be; and that it even broke the heart of his 
Army. And it is very probable, that if the King, af- 
ter he had reſted and refreſhed his Men three or four 
days, which was very neceſſary, in regard they were 
exccedingly tired with continual Duty, beſides that the 
Proviſions would not hold longer in the fame Quar- 
ters, had follow'd Waller, when it was evident He would 
not follow the King, he might have deſtroy'd that Ar- 
my without Fighting: for it appear'd afterwards, with- 
out it's being purſued, that within fourteen days after 
that Action at Cropredy, Waller's Army, that before con- 
ſiſted of eight thouſand, was fo much waſted, that there 
remain'd not with him half that Number. 

Bur the truth is, from the time that the King diſ- 
cover'd that mutinous Spirit in the Officers, govern'd 
by Wilmot, at Buckingham, he was unſatisfied with the 
Temper of his own Army, and did not defire a through 
engagement, till he had a little time to reform ſome, 
whom he refoly'd never more heartily to truſt ; and 
to undeceive others, who, he knew, were miſled with- 
out any malice, or evil Intention. But when he now 
found himſelf fo much at Liberty from two great Ar- 
mies, which had ſo ſtreightly encompaſſed him, with- 
in little more than a Month; and that he had, upon 
the matter, defeated one of them, and reduced it to 
a State, in which it could, for the preſent, do him little 
harm; his heart was at no caſe, with apprehenſion of 
the terrible fright the Queen would be in ( who was 
newly deliver'd of a Daughter, that was afterwards 
Married to the Duke of Orleans) when ſhe ſaw the Earl 
of Eſſex before the Walls of Exeter, and ſhould be at 
the {ame time inform'd, that Waller was with another 
Army in purſuit of himſelf. His Majeſty reſolv'd there- 
fore, with all poſſible Expedition, to follow the Earl 
of Eſſex, in hopes that he ſhould be able to fight a 
Battle with him, before Waller ſhould be in a Condi- 
tion to follow him: and his own ſtrength would be 
much improv'd, by a Conjunction with Prince Mau- 
rice; who, though he retired before Eſſex, would be 
well able, by the North of Deyon-ſhire, to meet the 


King, when he ſhould know that he march'd that way. 


H1s Majeſty had no ſooner taken this Reſolution, 
than he gave notice of it to the Lords of the Council 
at Oxford; and ſent an Expreſs into the Weſt, to inform 
the Queen of it ; who, by the way, carried Orders to 
the Lord Hopton, To draw what Men he could out 
* of Monmouth- ſbire, and South Wales into Briſtol ; that 
* himſelf might meet his Majeſty with as many as he 
* could poſſibly draw out of that Garriſon. So, with- 
out any delay, the whole Army, with what Expedition 
was poſſible, march d towards the Weſt over the Cor/- 
wold to Cirenceſter ; and ſo to Bath; where he arriv'd 
on the 15h day of Fuly, and ſtaid there one whole day, 
to refreſh his Army; which ſtood enough in need of it. 

Tu King had ſcarce march'd two days Weſtward, 
when he was ſurpriſed with ill news from the North; 
for, after he had, by an Expreſs from Oxford, receiv'd 
intelligence, That Prince Rupert had not only reliev'd 
© 7ork,, but totally defeated the Scots, with many par- 
ticulars to confirm it (all which was ſo much beliey'd 
there, that they had made publick Fires of Joy for the 
Victory) he now receiv'd quite contrary information, 
and was too ſurely convinced, that his whole Army 
was defeated. It was very true, that, after many great 


and noble Actions perform'd by Prince Rupert in the 


Relief of Latham, and the Reduction of Belton, and all 
other places, in that large County ( Mancheſter _ 
| K K KKK excepted) 


The King 
marches to- 
wards the 
Weſt. 
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excepted) in which the Rebels loſt very many, much 
Blood having been ſhed, in taking 1 by Aſſault, 
which were too obſtinately defended; the Prince had 
march d out of Lg with ſo good Reputation, 
and had given his Orders ſo effectually to Goring, who 
lay in Lincoln-ſhire with that Body of Horſe that be- 
long'd to the Marquis of Neu- Caſtle's Army, that the 
happily joyn'd him; and march'd together towards 
Tork, with ſuch Expedition, that the Enemy was ſo 
ſurpriſed, that they found it neceſſary to raiſe the 
Siege in Confuſion enough ; and leaving one whole 
{ide of the Town free, drew to the other ſide, in great 
Diſorder and Conſternation ; there being irreconcila- 
ble differences, and jealouſies, between the Officers, 
and, indeed, between the Nations: the Engliſh reſol- 
ving to joyn no more with the Scots, and They, on the 
other 245 as weary of their Company, and Diſcipline ; 
ſo that the Prince had done his Work; and if he had 
{at ſtill, the Enemies great Army would have moul- 
der'd to nothing, and been cxpoled to any advantage 
his Highneſs would take of them. 

Bur the diſmal Fate of the Kingdom would not 
permit ſo much Sobriety of Counſel: One tide of the 
Town was no ſooner free, by which there was an en- 
tire Communication with thoſe in the Town, and all 
Proviſion brought in abundantly out of the Country, 
but the Prince, without conſulting with the Marquis 
of Neu Caſtle, or any of the Oiſicers within the Town, 
ſent for all the Soldiers to draw out, and put the whole 
Army in Battalia, on that ſide where the Enemy was 
drawn up; who had no other hope to preſerve them 
but a preſent Battle, to prevent the reproaches and mu- 
tinies which diſtracted them. And though that Party 
of the King's Horſe which Charged the Scots, ſo to- 
tally Routed and Defeated their whole Army, that 
they fled all ways for many Miles together, and were 
knock'd on the head, and taken Priſoners by the Coun- 
try, and Leſly their General fled ten Miles, and was 
taken Priſoner by a Conſtable (from whence the News 
of the Victory was ſpeedily brought to Newark, and 
thence ſent by an Expreſs to Oxford; and fo receiv'd 
and ſpread as aforeſaid) yet the Engliſh Horſe, Com- 
manded by Fairfax and Cromwell, Charged fo well, and 
in ſuch excellent Order, being no ſooner broken than 
they rallied again, and Charged as briskly, that, though 
both Fairfax and Cromwell were hurt, and both above 
the ſhoulders, and many good Officers kill'd, they pre- 
vailed over that Body of Horſe which oppoſed them, 
and totally routed, and beat them off the Field; and 
almoſt the whole Body of the Marquis of Nu-Caſtle's 
Foot were cut off. 

Tur Marquis himſelf, and his brave Brother, Sr 
Charles Cavendiſh (who was a Man of the nobleſt, and 
largeſt mind, though the leaſt, and moſt inconvenient 
Body that liv'd ) Charged in the head of a Troop of 
Gentlemen, who came out of the Town with him, with 
as much Gallantry and Courage, as Men could do. But 
it was ſo late in the Evening before the Battle begun, 
thar the Night quickly fell upon them; and the Ge- 
nerals return'd into the Town, not enough knowing 
their own loſs, and perform'd very few Compliments 
to each other, They who moſt exactly deſcribe that 
unfortunate Battle, and more unfortunate abandoning 
that whole Country (when there might have been means 
found to have drawn a good Army together) by Prince 
Rupert's haſty departure with all his Troops, and the 
Marquis of New-Caſile's as haſty departure to the Sea- 
ſide, and taking Ship, and Tranſporting himſelf out of 
the Kingdom, and all the ill Conſequences thereupon, 
give ſo ill an Account of any Conduct or Diſcretion, 
in the Managery of that Affair, that, as I can take no 

ee in writing of it, ſo Poſterity would receive 
little pleaſure, or benefit, in the moſt particular Rela- 
tion of it. 

Taxis may be ſaid of it, that the like was never 
done, or heard, or read of before; that two great Ge- 
nerals, whereof one had ſtill a good Army left, his 
Horſe, by their not having perform'd their Duty, re- 
maining upon the matter entire, and much the greater 


part of his Foot having retired into the Town, the 


great execution having fallen upon the Northern Foot; 


„ 


and the other, having the abſolute Commit 
the Northern Counties, and very many Conſiderabſ. 
places in them ſtill remaining under his Obedien 1 
ſhould both agree in nothing elſe, but in leayin 5 

f g that 
good City, and the whole Country, as a Prey to th 
Enemy; who had not yet the Courage to believe < 
they had the Victory; the Scots having been ſo tot 11 
routed (as hath been ſaid before) their General mad 
Priſoner by a Conſtable, and detained in Cuſtod il 
moſt part of the next day was paſt; and moſt Hr 
Officers, and Army, having march d, or run aboye = 
Miles Northward, before they had News that the 
might ſecurely return: And though the Horſe . 
Fairfax and Cromwell had won the day, yet they _ 
both much wounded, and many others of the bet 05 
ficers kill'd, or ſo maim d that they could not, in wy 
ſhorr time, have done more hurt: {o that if there had 
been any Agreement to have concealed their loſs, which 
might have been done to a good Degree (for the Ene- 
my was not poſſeſſed of the Field, but was drayn off 
at a diſtance, not knowing what the Horſe, which had 
done fo little, might do the next day) there might pto- 
bably many Advantages have appear'd, which were no: 
at the inſtant in view; however, they might both hare 
done that as ſecurely afterwards, as they did then un- 
ſeaſonably. 

Bor neither of them were Friends to ſuch Delibe- 
ration; but, aſſoon as they were refreſh'd with a little 
ſleep, they both ſent a Meſſenger to each other, almo$ 
at the fame time; the one, That he was reſoly' 
that Morning, to march away with his Horſe, and 4; 
many Foot as he had left; and the other, © That he 
* would, in that Inſtant, repair to the Sea-ſide, and 
* Tranſport himſelf beyond the Seas; both which they 
immediately . ; the Marquis making haſte to 
Scarborough, there Embark'd in a paor Veſſel, and a7. 
riv'd at Hambourgh: the Prince, with his Army, begun 
his March the 3 Morning towards Cheſter. And ſo 
York, was left to the diſcretion of S* Thomas Glemhan, 
the Governour thereof, to do with it as He thought 
fir; being in a Condition only to deliver it up with 
more Decency, not to defend it againſt an Enemy that 
would require it. 

WHEREAS, if Prince Rupert had ſtay'd with the 
Army he march d away with, at any reaſonable diſtance, 
it would have been long before the Jealouſies, and 
Breaches, which were between the Engliſh and Scotch 
Armies, would have been enough compoſed to hate 
agreed upon the renewing the Siege; ſuch great qua- 
tities of Proviſion being already brought into the 
Town: and the Scots talked of nothing but returning 
into their own Country, where the Marquis of Man- 
"_ had kindled already a Fire, which the Parliament 
of Edenborough could not quench. But the certain in- 
relligence, © That the Prince was march'd away with- 
cout thought of returning, and that the Marquis had 
embark'd himſelf, reconciled them fo far (and no- 
thing elſe could) that, after two days, they returnd 
to the Poſts they had before had in the Siege; and ſa 
ſtreighten'd the Town, that the Governour, when he 
had no hope of Relief, within a Fortnight was com- 
pelled to deliver it up, upon as good Articles for the wi 
Town, and the Gentry that were in it, and for Himſelf, |; 
and the few Soldiers he had left, as he could propoſe: i 
And ſo he march d with all his Troops to Carliſle; which 
he afterwards defended with very remarkable Circum- 
ſtances of Courage, Induſtry, and Parience. 2 

Tu Times afterwards grew ſo bad, and the Kings 
Affairs ſucceeded ſo ill, that there was no opportun'ty 
to call either of thoſe two great Perſons to Account 
for what they had done, or what they had left undone: 
Nor did either of them ever think fit to make any Par- 
ticular Relation of the grounds of their Proceeding, 
or the cauſes of their miſadventures by way of Excule 
ro the King, or for their own Vindication. Prince Ru- 
pert, only to his Friends, and after the Murder 0 the 
King, produced a Letter in the King's own 4s 
which he receiv'd when he was upon his March 5 
Lancaſhire towards Jork; in which his Majeſty laid. 
That his Affairs were in ſo very ill a State, that 
« would not be enough, though his Highneſs wes 
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«Siege from Jork, if he had not likewiſe beaten the 
« Scorch Army; which he underſtood to amount to no 
«]eſs than a peremptory Order to Fight, upon what 
« diſadrantage ſoever: and added, That the diſad- 
«yantage was ſo great, the Enemy being ſo much ſu- 
« perior in number, it was no wonder he loſt the day. 
But as the King's Letter would not bear that ſenſe, ſo 
the greateſt Cauſe of the Misfortune was the precipi- 
rate entring upon the Battle, aſſoon as the Enemy drew 
off; and without Conſulting at all with the Marquis 
of Neu- Caſtle, and his Officers; who muſt needs know 
more of the Enemy, and T rats how they were 
beſt to be dealt with, than his Highneſs could do. For 
he ſaw not the Marquis, till, upon his Summons, he 
came into the Field, in the head of a Troop of Gen- 
tlemen, as a private Captain, when the Battle was ran- 
ged; and which, after a very ſhort ſalutation, imme- 
diately begun, thoſe of the Marquis's Army, who came 
out of the Town, being placed upon the ground left 
by the Prince, and aſſign d to them; which much in- 
diſpoſed both Officers and Soldiers to the work in 
hand, and towards thoſe with whom they were to joyn 
in it. 
7 Tu Ex it was too late in the day to begin the Fight, 
if all the other ill circumſtances had been away; for 
it was paſt three in the Afternoon: whereas, if; it had 
been deferr'd till next Morning, in which time a full 
Conſultation might have been had, and the Officers and 
Soldiers grown a little acquainted with each other, 
better ſucceſs might have been reaſonably expected; 
nor would the Confuſion and Conſternation the other 
Armies were then in, which was the only excuſe for the 
preſent Engagement, have been the leſs; but, on the 
contrary, very much improv'd by the delay; for the 
Bitterneſs and Animoſity between the Chief Com- 
manders was ſuch, that a great part of the Army was 
march d ſix Miles, when it appear'd, by the Prince's 
manner of drawing his Army together to that ground, 
that his reſolution was to Fight: the ſpeedy Intelli- 
gence whereof prevail'd, and nothing elſe could, with 
thoſe who were gone ſo far, to return; and with the 
reſt, to unite and concur in an Action, that in human 
reaſon, could only preſerve them: and if that oppor- 
tunity had not then been ſo unhappily offer'd, it was 
generally beliey'd that the Scots would, the next Morn- 
ing, have continued their March Northward ; and the 
Earl of Mancheſter would have been neceſſitated to 
have made his retreat, as well as he could, into his A(- 
ſociated Counties; and it would have been in the 
Prince's power to have choſen which of them he would 
have deſtroy d. | 
Bur then of all the reſt, his going away the next 
Morning with all his Troops, in that manner, was moſt 
unexcuſable; becauſe molt prejudicial, and moſt rui- 
nous to the King's Affairs in thoſe parts. Nor did 
thoſe Troops ever after bring any conſiderable advan- 
tage to the King's Service, but moulder'd away by de- 
grees, and the Officers, whereof many were Gentlemen 
of Quality, and great Merit, were kill'd upon beating 
up of Quarters, and little Actions not worth their pre- 
ſence, The truth is, the Prince had ſome ſecret Inti- 
mation of the Marquis's purpoſe of immediately leay- 
ing the Town, and Embarking himſelf for the parts be- 
yond the Seas, before the Marquis himſelf ſent him 
word of it; upon which, in great paſſion and rage, 
be ſent him notice of his reſolution reſently to be 
gone, that he who had the Command of all thoſe parts, 
and thereby an obligation not to deſert his Charge, 
might be without any imagination that the Prince 
would take ſuch a diſtracted Government upon him, 
and leave him any excuſe for his departure: and if in 
this joynt diſtemper, with which they were both tranſ- 
ported, any Perſons of diſcretion and honour, had in- 
terpoſed, t 7 might, in all probability, have prevailed 
wich both, for a good e between them, 
or at leaſt for the ſuſpenſion of their preſent Reſolu- 
rg, and conſidering what might beſt be done. But 
12 both reſoly d ſo ſoon, and ſo ſoon executed what 
re reſoly'd, that very few had the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
eir Intentions, till they were both out of diſtance to 


th 


ALL that can be ſaid for the Marquis is, that he 

was ſo utterly tired with a Condition and Employment 

ſo contrary to his Humour, Nature, and Education, 

that he did not at all conſider the means, or the way, 

that would let him out of it, and free him for ever from 

having more to do with it. And it was a greater won- 

der, that he ſuſtain'd the vexation and fatigue of it ſo 

long, than that he broke from it with ſo little circum- 

ſpection. He was a very fine Gentleman, active, and 
ull of Courage, and moſt accompliſh'd in thoſe Qua- 
lities of Horſemanſhip, Dancing, and Fencing, which 
accompany a good breeding; in which his delight was. 

Beſides, that he was amorous in Poetry, and Muſick, 
to which he indulged the greateſt part of his time; and 
nothing could have rempted him out of thoſe paths of 
1 which he enjoy d in a full and ample ere, 
ut Honour and Ambition to ſerye the King when he 
law him in diſtreſs, and abandon'd by moſt of thoſe 
who were in the higheſt degree obliged to him, and 
by him. He lov'd Monarchy, as it was the foundation 
and ſupport of his own greatneſs; and the Church, as 
it was well conſtitated for the ſplendour and ſecurity 
of the Crown; and Religion, as it cheriſh'd and main- 
tain'd that Order and Obedience that was neceſſary to 
Both ; without any other paſſion for the particular 
Opinions which were grown up in it, and diſtinguiſh'd 
it into Parties, than as he deteſted whatſoever was like 
to diſturb the Publick Peace. 

Ht had a 8 Reyerence for the Perſon of 
the King, and the more extraordinary Devotion for 
that of the Prince, as he had had the Honour to be 
truſted with his Education as his Governour ; for which 
Office, as he cxcelled in ſome, ſo he wanted other Qua- 
lifications. Though he had retired from his great 
Truſt, and from the Court, to decline the inſupportable 
Envy which the powerful Faction had contracted a- 
gainſt him, yet the King was no ſooner neceſſitated to 
rag himſelf of ſome place of ſtrength, and to raiſe 

ome Force for his Defence, but the Earl of New- 
Caftle (he was made Marquis afterwards) obey'd his 
firſt call; and, with great expedition and dexterity, 
ſeiſed upon that Town; when till then there was not 
one Port-Town in England, that avow'd their Obe- 
dience to the King: and he then preſently raiſed ſuch 
Regiments of Horſe and Foot, as was neceſſary for the 
reſent ſtate of Aﬀairs; all which was done purely by 
his own Intereſt, and the Concurrence of his numerous 
Allies in thoſe Northern Parts; who with all alacrity 
obey'd his Commands, without any charge to the King; 
which he was not able to ſupply. 

Ap after the Battle of Edge- hill, when the Rebels 
grew ſo ſtrong in Tork-ſhire, by the influence their Gar- 
riſon of Hull had upon both the Eaſt and Weſt Riding 
there, that it behoved the King preſently to make a 
General, who might unite all thoſe Northern Coun- 
ties in his Service, he could not chooſe any Man ſo fit 
for it, as the Earl of Neu- Caſtle, who was not only poſ- 
ſeſsd of a preſent Force, and of that important Town, 
but had a greater Reputation and Intereſt in Tork-ſhire 
it ſelf, than, at that preſent, any other Man had: the 
Earl of Cumberland being at that time, though of entire 
Affection to the King, much decayed in the vigour 
of his Body, and his Mind, and unfit for that Activit 
which the Seaſon requir'd. And it cannot be denied, 
that the Earl of New-Caftle, by his quick march with 
his Troops, aſſoon as he had receiv'd his Commiſſion 
to be General, and in the depth of Winter, redeem'd, 
or reſcued the City of Jork from the Rebels, when 
they look d upon it as their own, and had it even with- 
in their graſp: and aſſoon as he was Maſter of it, he 
raiſed Men apace, and drew an Army together, with 
which he Fought many Battles, in which he had al- 
ways (this laſt only excepted) Succeſs and Victory. 

Hr liked the Pomp, and abſolute Authority of a Ge- 
neral well, and preſery'd the Dignity of it to the full; 
and for the diſcharge of the outward State, and Cir- 
cumſtances of it, in acts of Courteſy, Affability, Boun- 
ty, and Generolity, he abounded; which, in the in- 
3 of a War, became him, and made him, for ſome 
time very acceptable to men of all Conditions. But 


. Ave their Convetſion attempted. 


the ſubſtantial part, and fatigue of a General, he did 
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not in any degree underſtand ( being utterly unac- 
quainted with War) nor could ſubmit to; but referr'd 
all matters of that Nature to the diſcretion of his 
Lieutenant General King; who, no doubt, was an Of- 
ficer of great Experience and Ability, yet, being a 
Scots-man, was in that conjuncture, _ more diſad- 
vantage than he would have been, if the General him- 
ſelf had been more intent upon his Command, In all 
actions of the Field he was ſtill preſent, and never ab- 
ſent in any Battle; in all which he gave Inſtances of 
an invincible Courage and Fearleſneſs in danger; in 
which the expoſing himſelf notoriouſly did ſometimes 
change the fortune of the Day, when his Troops be- 
gun to give ground. Such Articles of Action were no 
ſooner over, than he retired to his delightful Com- 
pany, Muſick, or his ſofter pleaſures; to all which he 
was ſo indulgent, and to his eaſe, that he would not 
be interrupted upon what occaſion ſocver; inſomuch 
as he ſometimes denied admitſion to the Chiefeſt Of- 
ficers of the Army, even to General King himſelf, for 
two days together; from whence many inconveniences 
fell out, 

FRO the beginning, he was without any reverence 
or regard for the Privy Council, with few of whom he 
had any acquaintance ; but was of the other Soldiers 
mind, that all the buſineſs ought to be done by Coun- 
cils of War, and was always angry when there were 
any Overtures of a Treaty ; and therefore, cſpeciall 
after the Queen had landed in Tork: ſbire, and ſtaid ſo 
long there, he conſider'd any Orders he receiv'd from 
Oxford, though from the King himſelf, more negli- 
gently than he ought to have done; and when he 
thought himfelf ſure of Hull, and was ſure that he 
ſhould be then Maſter entirely of all the North, he had 
no mind to march nearer the King (as he had then 
Orders to march into the Aſſociated Counties, when, 
upon the taking of Briſtol, his Majeſty had a purpoſe 
to have march'd towards London on the other fide ) 
out of apprehenſion that he ſhould be eclipſed by the 
Court, and his Authority overſhadow'd by the Supe- 
riority of Prince Rupert; from whom he defir'd to be 
at diſtance: Yet when he found himſelf in diſtreſs, and 
neceſſitated to draw his Army within the Walls of Tork, 
and ſaw no way to be reliev'd but by Prince Rupert, 
who had then done great feats of Arms in the relief of 
Newark, and afterwards in his Expedition into Lanca- 
ſhire, where he was at that time, he writ to the King 
to Oxford, either upon the knowledge that the abſo- 
luteneſs, and illimitedneſs of his Commiſſion was ge- 
nerally much ſpoken of, or out of the Conſcience of 
ſome diſcourle of his own to that purpoſe; which might 
have been reported ; That he hoped his Majeſty did 
believe, © that he would never make the leaſt ſcruple 
*to obey the Grandchild of King Fames: And aſſured- 
ly, if the Prince had cultivated the good inclinations 
the Marquis had towards him, with any civil and gra- 
cious Condeſcenſions, he would have found him full 
of duty and regard to his Service, and Intereſt, 

Bur the ſtrange manner of the Prince's coming, and 
undeliberated throwing himſelf, and all the King's hopes, 
into that ſuddain and unneceſſary Engagement, by 
which all the force the Marquis had raiſed, and with 
lo many difficulties preſerv'd, was in a moment caſt 
away and deſtroy'd, fo tranſported him with paſſion and 
deſpair, that he could not compoſe himſelf to think 
of beginning the work again, and involving himſelf in 
the ſame undelightful condition of Life, from which 
he might now be free, He hoped his paſt meritorious 
Actions, might outweigh his preſent abandoning the 
thought of future Action; and ſo, without farther con- 
fidcration, as hath been ſaid, he tranſported himſelf 
out of the Kingdom, and took with him General King ; 
upon whom they who were content to ſpare the Mar- 
quis, poured out all the Reproaches of © Infidelity, 
*Treaſon, and Conjunction with his Country-men ; 
which, without doubt, was the effect of the univerſal 
Diſcontent, and the miſerable Condition to which the 
People of thoſe Northern Parts were on the ſuddain 
reduced, without the leaſt foundation, or ground for 
any ſuch reproach: and as he had, throughout the 
whole Curls of his Life, been generally reputed a Man 


of Honour, and had exerciſed the higheſt Command 
under the King of Sweden with extraordinary abilit 8 
and ſucceſs, ſo he had been proſecuted by ſome of j;; 
Country-men with the higheſt malice, from his om 
coming into the King's Service; and the ſame mal; 8 
purſued him after he had left the Kingdom, even to his 


death. 4 
Tu loſs of England came ſo ſoon to be lamented 
that the loſs of Tork, or the too ſoon deſerting the 5 


Northern Parts, were comparatively no more {poker 

of; and the conſtant and noble behaviour of the Mar. 

quis in the change of his Fortune, and his chearful ſub- 

miſſion to all the ſtreights, neceſſities, and diſcomfor:; 

which are inſeparable from Baniſhment, without the 

leaſt application to the Uſurpers, who were poſſeſſed 

of his whole Eſtate, and upon which they committed 

all imaginable and Nene es Walte, in deſtroying all 

his Woods of very great Value, and who were ſtill e- 

qually abhorr'd, and deſpiſed by him; with his readi. 

neſs and alacrity again to have embark'd himſelf in the 

King's Quarrel, upon the firſt reaſonable occaſion, 0 | 
perfectly reconcil'd all good Men to him, that they . 
rather obſervd, what he had Done, and Suffer'd {;; 4 
the King and for his Country, without farther inqui- 

ring what he had Omitted to do, or been overlcen in 

doing. 

Tus fatal blow, which ſo much chang'd the King's | 
condition, that till then was very hopeful, made not „ 
ſuch an impreſſion upon his Majeſty, ba that it made IF 
him purſue his former Reſolution, to follow the Earl 
of Eſſex, with the more impatience ; having now in 
truth nothing elſe to do. But being inform'd that the 
Earl had not made any long marchcs, and that the 
Queen, upon the firſt News of the Earl's drawing near, 
though ſhe had been little more than a fortnight de- 
liver'd, had left Exeter, and was remov'd into Cornwal; F 
from whence, in a ſhort time, ſhe embark'd for Hane 7» 1.8 
(the Prince of Orange having ſent ſome Dutch Ships of f. 
War, to attend her Commands in the Harbour of fal- 
mouth; and from thence her Majeſty tranſported her 
ſelf ) his Majeſty march'd more ſlowly, that he might 
encreaſe his Army from Briſtol, and other places; making 
no doubt, but that he ſhould engage the Army of the 3 
Earl of Eſſex, who was alrcady near Exeter, before he 3 
ſhould be able to return to London. . 

TRE Earl of Eſſex's good Fortune now begun to de- 
cline: he had not proceeded with his accuſtom d wari- 
neſs, and skill; but run into Labyrinths, from whence 
he could not difintangle himſelf. When he had march d 
to the length of Exeter, which he had ſome thought of 
Beſieging, without any imagination that he could nnd 
an Enemy to contend with him, having left the King 
in ſo ill a condition, and S* William Waller with ſo 
good an Army waiting upon him, he had the News of 
the * Diſappointment Sr William Waller had receivd; | 
*and that the King was come with his whole 27 = 
* into the Weſt in purſuit of him, without being fol- | 
* low'd by Waller, or any Troops to diſquiet or retard 
«his march; which exceedingly ſurpriſed him, and 
made him ſuſpe& that the Parliament it ſelf had be- 
trayed him, and confpir'd his ruine. 

Tat Jealouſies were now indeed grown very gteat 
between them; the Parliament looking upon his marc 
into the Weſt, and leaving Waller, to whom they in- 
tended the other Province, to follow the King, but 3 
a Declaration that he would no more fight againſt the 
Perſon of the King; and the Earl, on the other ſide, 
had well obſerv'd the difference betwixt the Care 4" 
Affection the Parliament expreſſed for, and toward 
His Army, and the other under the Command of the 
Earl of Mancheſter ; which they ſet ſo great a price up- 
on, that he thought they would not ſo much care hat 
became of His. Otherwiſe, it could not be N 
that upon ſo little a bruſh as Waller had ſuſtain d, be 
could not be able to follow, and diſturb the King, in 
a Country ſo incloſed, as he muſt pou through. A 
this unexpected ſtreight, upon the firſt reception * 
News, he reſolv'd to return back, and meet, and nga 
with the King, either before he enter'd Devon-ſhire, 4 
elſe in Somerſet-ſhire; in either of which places he co 


not be ſtreighten d in room, or proviſions, or be cal 
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11'd to fight in a place diſadvantageous, or when he } well knew what was to be done. Wilmot was Lieute- 


fad no mind to it; and if he had purſued this Reſo- 
lation, he had done prudently. But the Lord Roberts, 
who was a general Officer in his Army, of an inſociable 
Nature and impetuous Dil oſition, full of contradi- 
ion in his Temper, and of Parts ſo much ſuperior to 
any in the Company, that he could too well maintain 
and juſtify all thoſe Contradictions, poſitively oppoſed 
the return of the Army; but preſſed, with his confi- 
dence, © That the Army ſhould continue its march to 
« Cyrmwal ; where he undertook to have ſo great Inte- 
reſt, that he made no queſtion, * But the preſence of 
« the Earl of Eſſex, with his Army, would fo unite that 
County to the Parliament's Service, that it would 
« he caly to defend the paſſes into the whole County 
«(which are not many in ſuch a manner, that the 
King's Army ſhould never be able to enter into Corn- 
«,yzl, nor to retire out of Devon-ſhire' without great 
«oſs, nor before the SOR would ſend more 
« Forces upon their Backs. 

"Toa Lied Roberts, though inferior in the Army, 
had much greater credit in the Parliament than the Earl 
of Eſex; and the Earl did not think him very kind to 
him, he being then in great conjunction with Sr Harry 
Vane, whom of all Men de Earl _ and look'd up- 
on as an Enemy. He had never been in Cornwal; ſo 
he knew not he Situation of the Country: ſome of 
the Officers, and ſome orhers of that Country (as there 
were with him four or five Gentlemen of that Coun- 
try of Intereſt) concurr d fully with the Lord Roberts, 
and promiſed great matters, if the Army march'd thi- 
ther; whereupon the Earl departed from his own un- 
derſtanding, and comply'd with their advice; and fo 
march d the direct way with all his Army, * _ 
and Cannon, into that narrow County ; and purſue 
Prince Maurice and thoſe Forces, which eaſily retir'd, 
Weſtward; * ” _ aeg in ſtreights; where 
we ſhall leave him for the preſent. 

AFTER the King had * a ſmall ſtay at Exeter, 
where he found his young Daughter, of whom the 
Queen had been ſo lately deliver'd, under the Care and 
Government of the Lady Dalkeith (ſhortly after Coun- 
teſs of Morton by the death of her Husband's Father) 
who had been long before deſign d by both their Ma- 
jeſties to that Charge; and having a little refreſh'd, 
and accommodated his Troops, he marched directly to 
Cornwal ; where he found S Earl of Eſſex in ſuch a 
ma of the Country on the Sea- ſide, that he 2 

y the general Conflux and Concourſe of the whole 
People, upon which the Earl had been perſwaded ſo 
much to depend, found means, with very little fighting, 
ſo to ſtreighten his Quarters, that there ſeem d little 
2 that * comp poſſibly march away with his 

rmy, or compel the King to Fight. He was, upon 
= matter, indloſed in, — about Foy; whilſt tlie King 
ay encamped about Liskard; and no day paſſed with- 
out ſome Skirmiſhes; in which the Earl was more di- 
Itreſſed, and many of his principal Officers taken Pri- 
loners. Here there happen'd an Accident that might 
very well have turn'd the King's Fortune, and depriv'd 
him of all the Advantages which were then in view. 
The King being always in the Army himſelf, all mat- 
ters were ſtill debated before him, in the preſence of 
thoſe Counſellors who were about him; who, being 

n of better underſtandings and better expreſſions 
than the Officers, commonly diſpoſed his Majeſty to 

heir opinions, at leaſt kept him from concurring in 
every thing which was propoſed by the Officers. The 
Counſellors, as hath been ſaid before, were the Lord 
Digby, Secretary of State, and S* Fohn Colepepper, Maiter 
ot the Rolls; of whoſe judgment the King had more 

eem, even with reference to the War, than of moſt 
of the Officers of the Army; which raiſed an impla- 
cable 5 the mou them againſt them, 
ENERAL Ruthen, who by this time was Created 
Earl of Brentford, was Cond of the Army; but, as 
hath been ſaid, both by reaſon of his Age, and his ex- 
r deafneſs, was not a Man of Counſel or Words; 
_ conceiv d what was propoſed, and as confuſedly . 


* 


. 


and obſcurely deliver d his opinion; and could indeed 
er judge by his Eye than his Ear; and in the Field 


nant General of the Horſe, and at this time the ſecond 
Officer of the Army, and had much more credit and 


Authority in it, than any Man; which he had not em- 


"xn to the King's Advantage, as his Majeſty believ'd. 
e was a Man Proud, and Ambitious, and incapable 
of being contented ; an ordinary Officer in Marches, 
and governing his Troops. He drank hard, and had 
a great power over all who did ſo, which was a great 
1 25 He had a more companionable Wit even than 
his Rival Goring, and ſway d more among the good 
Fellows, and could by no means endure that the Lord 


. Digby, and St John Colepepper, ſhould have ſo much cre- 


dit with the King in Councils of War. 

Tu King had no kindneſs for him upon an old ac- 
count, as remembring the part he had acted againſt the 
Earl of Strafford: however, he had been induced, upon 
the Accidents which happen d afterwards, to repoſe truſt 
in him. This Milmot knew well enough; and foreſaw, 
that he ſhould be quickly overſhadow'd in the War; 
and therefore deſired to get out of it, by a ſeaſonable 
Peace; and fo, in all his diſcourſes, urg'd the necel- 
ſity of it, as he had begun in Buckingham-ſhire; and, 
That the King ought to ſend Propoſitions to the Par- 
*liament, in order to obtaining it; and in his March 
had proſecuted his former deſign by ſeveral Cabals a- 
mong the Officers; and diſpoſed them to Petition the 
King, To ſend to the Parliament again an offer of 
Peace; and that the Lord Digby, and St Fohn Cole- 
© pepper, might not be permitted to be preſent in Coun- 
*cils of War; implying, That if this might not be 
granted, they would think of ſome other way. 
Which Petition, though, by the Wiſdom of ſome Of- 
ficers, it was kept from being deliver'd, yet ſo provoked 
the King, that he reſolv'd to take the rſt opportunit 
to free himſelf from his impetuous humour; in which 
good diſpoſition the Lord Digh ceaſed not to confirm 
his Majeſty ; and as ſoon as the News came of the 
Northern Defeat, and that the Marquis of New-Caftle 
had left the Kingdom, he prevail'd that Goring might 
be ſent for to attend his Majeſty ; who then propoſed 
to himſelf ro make his Nephew Prince Rupert General 
of the Army, and Goring General of the Horſe, which 
Wilmot could not avowedly have excepted againſt, the 
other having been always Superior to him in Command; 
and yet would be ſuch a Mortification to him, as he 
would never have been able to digeſt, 

WHETHER his apprehenſions of this, as his jealous 
nature had much of 2 in it, or his reſtleſs and 
mutinous humour, tranſported him, but he gave not 
the King time to proſecute that gracious method; but 
even forced him to a quicker and rougher remedy: 
for during the whole march, he diſcourſed, in all places, 
That the King muſt ſend to the Earl of Eſſex to in- 
te vite him to a Conjunction with him, that ſo the Par- 
*liament might be obliged to conſent to a Peace; and 
te pretended, that he had fo good Intelligence in that 
* Army, as to know that ſuch an Invitation would 
te prove effectual, and be acceptable to the Earl; who, 
8 be knew, was unſatisfied with the Parliament's beha- 
*«yiour towards him: and he was ſo indiſcreet, as to 
deſire a Gentleman, with whom he had no intimacy, 
and who had a Paſs to go beyond the Seas, and mult 
go through the Earl's Quarters, That he would re- 
ee member his Service to the Earl of Eſſex; and aſſure 
«him, that the Army ſo much defir'd Peace, that it 
ce ſhould not be in the Power of any of thoſe Perſons 
ce about the King to hinder it, if his Lordſhip would 
c treat upon any reaſonable Propoſitions. All which 
kind of carriage and diſcourſes were quickly repre- 
ſented, in their full magnitude, to the King by the 
Lord Digby; and his __—_— own averſion kindled 
any ſpark into a form'd diſtruſt. So that after the 
King came into Cornwal, and had his whole Army 
drawn up on the top of the Hill, in view of the Earl 
of Eſſex, who was in the Bottom, and a Battle ex- 
pected every day, upon ſome new diſcourſe Wilmot 
made out of Pride and Vanity (for there was not, in 
all the former, the leaſt form'd Act of Sedition in his 
heart) the Knight Martial, with the aſſiſtance of Tom 


Elliot, arreſted him in the King's Name of High Trea- 
LIIII ſon; 


* 
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ſon; and diſmounted him from his Horſe in the head 
of all the Troops; putting a Guard upon him. He was 
preſently ſent Priſoner to Exeter, without any other ill 
effet, which might very reaſonably have been appre- 
hended in ſuch a conjuncture, when he was indeed 
generally well beloved, and none of them for whoſe 
ſakes he was thought to be ſacrificed, were at all 
eſteem'd: yet, I fay, there was no other ill effects of 
it than a little murmur, which vaniſhed away. 

Tu ſame day that Wilmot was arreſted, the King 
remov'd another General Officer of his Army, the Lord 
Peircy; who had been made General of the Ordnance 
upon very partial, and not enough deliberated Con- 
ſiderations; and put into that Office the Lord Hopton ; 
whoſe promotion was univerſally approy'd ; the one 
having no friend, and the other being univerſally be- 
loy'd. Beſides, the Lord Peircy (who was the firlt that 
had been created a Baron at Oxford upon the Queen's 
Interceſſion; which obliged the King to beſtow the 
ſame honour on more Men) had been as much inclined 
to mutiny, as the Lord Milmot; and was much a bolder 
Speaker; ard had none of thoſe faculties, which the 
other had, of reconciling Men to him. Yet even His 
removal added to the ill humour of the Army, too 
much diſpoſed to diſcontent, and cenſuring all that was 
done: for though he was generally unlov'd, as a proud 
and ſupercillious Perſon, yet he had always three or 
four Perſons of good credit and reputation, who were 
eſteem'd by him, with whom he liv'd very well; and 
though he did not draw the good fellows to him by 
drinking, yet he eat well; which in the General ſcar- 
city of that time, drew many Votaries to him; who 
bore very ill the want of his Table, and ſo were not 
— {ome inclination to murmur even on His be- 
half. 

Tus very next day after theſe Removals, Colonel 
Goring appear d; who had waited upon the King the 
night before, at his Quarters, with Letters from Prince 
Rupert : and then the Army being drawn up, his Ma- 
jeſty, attended by the principal Officers of the Army, 
rode to every Diviſion of the Horſe, and there declared, 
That, at the requeſt of his Nephew Prince Rupert, 


and upon his reſignation, he made M* Goring Gene- 


*ral of the Horſe; and commanded them all to obey 
him; and for the Lord Wilmot, although he had, for 
*very good reaſons, juſtly reſtrain'd him for the pre- 
e ſent, yet he had not taken away from him his Com- 
*mand in the Army; which Dechiacies viſibly raiſed 
the countenance of the Body of Horſe, more than the 
King was pleaſed with obſerving: and the very next 
day the greateſt part of the Officers deliver'd a Peti- 
tion, © That his Majeſty would give them ſo much 
light of the Lord Wilmet's Crimes, that they might 
e ſee that Themſelves were not ſuſpected, who had ſo 
long obeyed and executed his Orders; which is ma- 
nifeſtation enough of the ill diſpoſition the Army was 
in, when they were even in view of the Enemy, and of 
which the King had ſo much apprehenſion, in reſpect 
of the r poſture he was in, that he was too eaſy 
perſwaded to give them a Draught of the Articles, by 
which he was charg'd; which though they contain'd 
ſo many Indiſcretions, Vanities, and Inſolencies, that 
wiſe and diſpaſſionate Men thought he had been pro- 
ceeded with very juſtly, yet generally they ſeem'd not 


to make him ſo very black, as he had been repreſented ' 


to be: and when the Articles were ſent to him, he re- 
turn'd fo ſpecious an Anſwer to them, that made ma- 
ny Men think he had been proſecuted with ſeverity 
enough. Yet Wilmot himſelf when he ſaw his old 
mortal Enemy Goring put in the Command over him, 
thought himſelf incapable of reparation, or a full vin- 
dication ; and therefore defir'd leave to retire into 
France; and had preſently a Paſs ſent him to thar pur- 
pole; of which he made uſe as ſoon as he receiv'd it; 
and ſo tranſported himſelf out of the Kingdom; which 
open d the Mouths of many, and made it believ'd, that 
he had been facrificed to ſome Faction and Intrigue 
of the Court, without any ſuch miſdemeanour as de- 
ſerv'd it. 

Tak King had, ſome days before this, found an op- 


portunity to make a trial whether the Earl of Eſex, | 


„ 


conjunction with his Majeſty. The Lord 


defeated: for the King's Army was in go 


from the notorious Indignities which he OY 


the Parliament, and which were viſible to all hey 


or from the preſent ill condition which He, and bis 


Army were reduced to, might be induced to make a 


B 
eldeſt Son to the Marquis of Hertford, deſired, for . 


recovery of his health, not then good, to tranſport hj 

* ſelf into France; and to that purpoſe had a paſ; fr wt 
his Uncle, the Earl of Eſſex, for himſelf, Manor: 
Richaute a French-man, who had been his Governour. 
and two Servants, to embark at Plymouth ; and beine 
now with the King, it was neceſſary to paſ; through 
the Earl's Quarters. By him the King vouchſafed - 
write a Letter with his own hand to the Earl, in which 
he told him, | 

Ho much it was in his power to reſtore that peace 
eto the Kingdom, which he had profeſſed always to 
*defire; and upon ſuch conditions, as did fully com- 
< ply with all thoſe ends for which the Parliament had 
* firſt taken up Arms: for his Majeſty was ſtill read 
*to ſatisfy all thoſe ends; but that ſince the Iman 
*of the Kingdom by the Scots, all his Overtures of 
Peace had been rejected; which muſt prove the de- 
ce ſtruction of the Kingdom, if he did not, with his Au- 
*thority and Power, diſpoſe thoſe at Meſtminfer to 
* accept of a Peace that might preſerve it; with all 
thoſe Arguments, that might wm reaſonably perſwade 
to a conjunction with his Majeſty, and ſuch gracious 
expreſſions of the ſenſe he would always retain of the 
Service and Merit, as were moſt likely to invite him 
toit. The King defir'd, that a Paſs might be procure 
for M Harding, one of the Grooms of the Bed-Cham- 
ber to the Prince, a Gentleman, who had been before 
of much converſation with the Earl, and much loy'4 
by him; and the procuring this Paſs was recommended 
to Monſieur Richaute. 

Tux Earl receiv'd his Nephew very kindly ; wh- 
deliver'd the King's Letter to him, which he receiy'd, 
and read; and being then told by the Lord Beauchamp, 
that Monſieur Richaute, who was very well known to 
him, had ſomewhat to ſay to him from the King; the 
Earl called him into his Chamber, in the preſence on- 
ly of the Lord Beauchamp, and ask d him, © If he had 
*any thing to ſay to him? Richaute told him, That 
© his principal buſineſs was to deſire his Permiſſion and 
ce Paſs, that M* Harding might come to him, who had 
* many things to offer, which, he preſumed, would not 
te he unacceptable to him. The Earl Anſwer d in ſhort, 
That he would not permit M* Harding to come to 
ce him, nor would he have any Treaty with the King, 
© having receiv'd no Warrant for it from the Patlia- 
e ment: upon which, Richaute enlarged himſelf upon 
ſome particulars, which M* Harding was to have utg d, 
“Of the King's deſire of Peace, of the concurrence of 
all the Lords, as well thoſe at Oxford, as in the Army, 
«in the ſame deſire of preſerving the Kingdom from 
« 4 Conqueſt by the Scots; and other diſcourſe to that 
purpoſe ; © And of the King's readineſs to give him 
e any ſecurity for the performance of all he had pro- 
ee miſed. To all which the Earl Anſwer'd {ullenly, 
e That according to the Commiſſion he had receiv, 
ce he would defend the King's Perſon, and Poſterit); 
* and that the beſt Counſel he could give him was, te 
ce go to his Parliament. f 

Assoo as the King receiv'd this Account of his 
Letter, and ſaw there was nothing to be expected by 
thoſe Addrefles, he reſolv d to puſh it on the other ua, 
and to Fight with the Enemy as ſoon as was poffible; 
and ſo the next day, drew up all his Army in fight o 
the Enemy; and had many Skirmiſhes between the 
Horſe of both Armies, till the Enemy quitted that 
part of a large Heath upon which they ſtood, and re- 
tired to a Hill near the Park of the Lord Mohun, 3: 
Boconnocke ; they having the poſſeſſion of his Ho! 7 
where they Quarter'd conveniently. That night bot 
Armies, after they had well view'd each other, lay in 
the Field; and many are of opinion, that if the = 
had that day vigorouſly advanced upon the EnemY, 
which his Army was well inclined, though upon Joe 


diſadvantage of ground, they would have been ealily 
od heart, an 
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"15 engage; on the contrary, the Earl's ſeem'd 
eee 4 and in Gon. wh ſee the other Ar- 
wr ſo near them. But ſuch cenſures always attend 
ſuch Conjunctures, and find fault for what is not done, 
- well as with that which is done. 

l Tut next Morning the King called a Counſel, to 
conſider whether they ſnould that day compel the Ene- 

to Fight; which was concluded not to be rea- 
ſonable; and that it was better to expect the arrival 
of Se Richard Greenvil; who was yet in the Weſt of Corn- 
wal, and had a Body of eight thouſand Horſe and Foot, 
as was reported, though they were not near that num- 
ber. It was hereupon order d, that all the Foot ſhould 
be preſently drawn into the Incloſures between Bocon- 
nale and the Heath; all the Fences to the Grounds 
of that Country being very good Breaſt-works againſt 


my. The King's head Quarter was made at 
_ Lord ohun's Houte, which the Earl of Eſſex had 


kindly quitted, when the King's Army advanced the 
day before. The Horſe were Quarter d, for the moſt 
part, between Liskard and the Sea; and, every day, 
compell'd the Earl's Forces to retire, and to lodge clole 
together ; and in this poſture both Armies lay within 
view of each other for three or four days. In this time, 
that inconvenient Spirit that had poſſeſſed fo many of 
the Horſe Officers appear'd again; and fome of them, 
who had conferr d with the Priſoners, who were every 
day taken, and ſome of them Officers of as good Qua- 
lity as any they had, were perſwaded by them, © That 
« 41] the obſtinacy in Eſſex, in refuſing to treat with the 
«King, proceeded only from his jealouſy that when 
«the King had got him into his hands, he would take 
« revenge upon him, for all the miſchief he had ſu- 
« ſtain'd by r= and that, if he had any aſſurance that 


« what was promifed would be complied with, he would 


«he quickly induced to treat. 

Uron this excellent Evidence, theſe Politick Con- 
trivers preſum d to on yok a Letter, that ſhould be ſub- 
{cribed by the General, and all the Superior Officers 
of the Army; the beginning of which Letter was, 
«That they had obtain'd leave of the King, to ſend 
«that Letter to him. There they propoſed, © That 
«He with fix Officers, whom he ſhould chooſe, would 
the next Morning meet with their General, and fix 
« other Officers, as ſhould be appointed to attend him; 
ce and if he would not himſelf be reſent, that then ſix 
Officers of the King's Army ſhould meet with fix 
e ſuch as He ſhould appoint, at any place that ſhould 
te be thought fit; * that they, and every of them, 
«who ſubſcribed the Letter, would upon the honour 
*and reputation of Gentlemen and Soldiers, with their 
Lives maintain that whatſoever his Majeſty ſhould pro- 
© miſe, ſhould be perform'd; and that it ſhould not be 
*in the power of any Private Perſon whatſoever, to 
ce interrupt or hinder the execution thereof. When 
they had framed this Letter between themſelves, and 
ſhew'd it to many others, whoſe approbation they re- 
ceiv'd, they reſoly'd to preſent it to the King, and 
humbly to defire his permiſſion that it might be ſent 
to the Earl of Eſſex. 

How unpardonable ſoever the preſumption and in- 
ſolence in contriving and framing this Letter was, and 
how penal ſoever it might juſtly have been to them, 
5 when it was preſented to his Majeſty, many who 
iked not the manner of it, were perſwaded by what 
they were told, that it might do good; and in the end 
they prevailed with the King to conſent that the Of- 
ficers ſhould ſign it; and that the General ſhould ſend 
a Trumpet with it; his Majeſty at the ſame time con- 
cluding, that it would find no better reception than 
his own Letter had done; and likewiſe believing, that 
the rejecting of it would purge that unruly Spirit out 
of his Army, and that he ſhould never more be trou- 
led with thoſe vexatious Addrefles, and that it might 
add ſome Spirit and Ani moſity to the Officers and Sol- 
ers, when they ſhould ſee, with how much neglect 
and contempt the Earl receiv'd their application: And 
o Prince Maurice, General Goring, and all the Supe- 
rior Officers of the Army, fign'd the Letter; which A 

rumpet deliver'd to the Earl of Eſex; who, the next 
7, return d his Anſwer to them in theſe words; © My 


*Lords, In the beginning of your Letter you expreſs 
ce by what 8 you ſend it; I having no Autho- 
ce tity from the Parliament, who have employ'd me, to 
*treat, cannot give way to it without breach of truſt. 
My Lords, Iam your humble Servant, Eſex, Liſtithiei, 
* Ang. 10. 1644. This ſhort ſurly Anſwer produced 
the Effect the King wiſh'd and expected; they who 
had been ſo over- active in contriving the Addreſs, were 
moſt aſhamed of their folly; and the whole Army 
ſeem'd well compoſed to obtain that by their Swords, 
which they could not by their Pen. 

S IR Richard Greenvil was now come up to the Poſt 
where he ſhould be; and, at Bodmin, in his March, had 
fallen upon a Party of the Earl's Horſe, and kill'd ma- 
ny, and taken others Priſoners, and preſented himſelf 
to the King at Boconnocke; giving his Majeſty an ac- 
count of his proceedings, and a particular of his Forces; 
which, after all the high diſcourſes, amounted really 
but to eighteen hundred Foot, and fix hundred Horſe; 
above one hundred of which were of the * 3h Troop 
(left behind when her Majeſty Embark'd for 3 
under the Command of Captain Edward Bret; who ha 
done very good Service in the Weſtern Parts of that 
County, from the time of the Queen's departure, and 
much confirm d the Train d- bands of thoſe parts. This 
Troop was preſently added to the King's Guards under 
the Lord Bernard Stuart, and Captain Het was made 
Major of that Regiment. | | | 

TrnovGn the Earl of Eſex had but ſtraight and 
narrow room for his Quarters for ſo great an Army of 
Horſe and Foot, yet he had the good Town of Foy and 
the Sea to friend; by which he might reaſonably aſ- 
{ure himſelf of ſtore of Proviſions, the Parliament Shi 
having all the juriſdiction there; and fo, if he preſery'd 
his Poſt, which was ſo ſituated that he could not be 
compelled to Fight without giving him great advan- 
tage, he might well conclude, that Waller, or ſome 
other force ſent from the Parliament, would be ſhort- 
ly upon the King's back, as his Majeſty was upon His: 
and no queſtion, this rational Confidence was a great 


motive to him to neglect all overtures made to him 


by the King; beſides the punctuality and ſtubbornneſs 
of his own Nature; which whoſoever was well acquaint- 
ed with, might eaſily have foreſeen, what effect all 
thoſe applications would have produced. It was there- 
fore now reſolv d to make his Quarters yet ſtreighter, 
and to cut off even his Proviſions by Sea, or a good 
part thereof. To which purpoſe S* Richard Greenvil 
drew his Men from Hodmin, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Lanhetherick , a ſtrong Houſe of the Lord Roberts, two 
Miles Weſt of Boconnocke, and over the River that runs 
to Liſtithiel, and thence to Foy, and likewiſe to Reprime- 
Bridge; by which the Enemy was not only depriv'd 
of that uſeful out- let, but a ſafe Communication made 
between him and the King's Army, which was be- 
fore interrupted. And on the other fide, which was 
of more Importance, St Facob Aſhly, with a good Party 
of Horſe and Foot made himſelf Maſter of View- Hall, 
another Houſe of the Lord Mohun's over againſt Foy, 
and of Pernon-Fort, a Mile below it, at the Mouth of 
the Havon; both which places he found fo tenable, 
that he put Captain Page into one and Captain Garra- 
way into the other, with two hundred Commanded 
Men, and two or three pieces of Ordnance ; which 
theſe two Captains made good, and defended ſo well, 
that they made Foy utterly uſeleſs to Eſſex, ſave for the 
Quartering his Men; not ſuffering any Proviſions to 
be brought in to him from the Sea that way. And it 
was exceedingly wonder'd at by all Men, that he be- 
ing ſo long poſleſs'd of Foy, did not = ſtrong Guards 
into thoſe places; by which he might have prevented 
his Army's being brought into thoſe extreme neceſſi- 
ties they ſhortly after fell into; which might eaſily 
be foreſeen, and as eaſily, that way, have been pre- 
vented. 

Now the King had leiſure ro fit ſtill, and warily 
to expect what invention or ſtraragem the Earl would 
make uſe of, to make ſome attempt upon his Army, 
or to make his own Eſcape. In this poſture both Ar- 
mies lay ſtill, without any notable Action, for the ſpace 
of eight or ten days; when the King ſeeing no better 
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fruit from all that was hitherto done, refolv'd to draw 
his whole Army together, ayd to make his own Quar- 
ters yet much nearcr, and either to force Eſſex to Fight, 
or to be uneaſy even in his Quarters. And it was high 
time todo ſo; for it was now certain, that either Mal- 
ler himſelf, or ſome other Forces, were already upon 
their March towards the Weſt. With this Reſolution 
the whole Army advanced in ſuch a manner, that the 
Enemy was compell'd ſtill to retire before them, and 
to quit their Quarters; and, among the reſt, a riſing 
ground called Beacon-Hill; which they no ſooner quit- 
ted, than the King poſſeſſed; and immediately cauſed 
a ſquare work to be there raiſed, and a Battery made, 
upon which ſome pieces of Cannon were planted, thar 
ſhot into their Quarters, and did them great hurt; 
when their Cannon, though they return'd twenty ſhot 
for one, did very little or no harm. 

Ax D now the King's Forces had a full proſpect over 
all the others Quartcrs ; ſaw how all their Foot and 
Horſe were diſpoſed, and from whence they receiv'd 
all their Forage and Proviſions; which when _— 
view'd and obſerv'd, Goring was ſent with the greate 
part of the Horſe, and fifteen hundred Foot, a little 
Weſtward to St Blaſe, to drive the Enemy yet cloſer 
together, and to cut off the Proviſions they receiv'd 
from thence ; which was ſo well executed, that they 
did not only poſſeſs themſelves of St Auſtel, and the 
Weſterly part of St Blaſe ( fo that the Enemies Horſe 
was reduced to that ſmall extent of Earth that is be- 
tween the River of Foy, and that at Blaſe, which is not 
above two Miles in breadth, and little more in length; 
in which they had for the moſt part fed ſince they 
came to Liſtithiel, and therefore it could not now long 
ſupply them ) but likewiſe were Maſters of the Parr 
near St Blaſe ; whereby they depriv'd them of the chief 
place of Landing the Proviſions which came by Sea. 
And now the Earl begun to be very ſenſible of the ill 
Condition he was in, and diſcern'd that he ſhould not 
be able long to remain in that poſture; beſides, he had 
recciv'd advertiſement that the Party which was ſent 
for his Relief from London, had receiv'd ſome bruſh in 
Somerſet-ſhire, which would much retard their March ; 
and therefore it behoy'd him to enter upon new Coun- 
ſels, and to take new Reſolutions, 

Ir is very true the Defeat at Cropredy (in which 
there did not appear to be one thouſand Men kill'd, 
or taken Priſoners) had fo totally broken Waller's Ar- 
my, that it could never be brought to Fight after; but 
when he had march'd at a diſtance from the King, to 
recover the broken Spirits of his Men, and heard that 
his Majeſty was march'd directly towards the Weſt, 
obſerving likewiſe that every Night very many of his 
Men run from him, he thought it neceſſary to go him- 
ſelf to London, where he made grievous complaints a- 


gainſt the Earl of Eſſex, as if he had purpoſely ex- 


es him to be affronted; all which was greedily 
earken'd to, and his Perſon receiv'd, and treated, as 
if he had return'd Victorious after having Defeated the 
King's Army : which was a method very contrary to 
what was uſed in the King's Quarters, where all acci- 
dental Misfortunes, how inevitable ſoever, were till 
attended with very apparent diſcountenance. 

Bor when he went himſelf to London, or preſently 
upon it, he ſent his Lieutenant General Middleton (a 
Perſon of whom We ſhall ſay much hereafter, and who 
liv'd to wipe out the Memory of the ill foot-ſteps of 
his Youth; for he was but eighteen years of Age, when 
he was firſt led into Rebellion) with a Body of three 
thouſand Horſe and Dragoons, to follow the King into 
the Weſt, and to wait upon his Rear, with Orders to 
reduce in his way Donnington-Caſtle, the Houſe of a 
private Gentleman near Newbury, in which there were 
a Company or two of Foot of the King's; and which 
they believ'd would be deliver'd up, aſſoon as de- 
manded; being a place, as They thought, of little 
ſtrength. But Middleton found it ſo well defended by 
Colonel Bois, who was Governour of it, that after he 
had loſt at leaſt three hundred Officers and Soldiers, in 
attempting to take it, he was compell'd to recommend 
it to the Governour of Abingdon, to ſend an Officer and 
ſome Troops to block it up from infeſting that great 


King's Horſe being at a greater diſtance. 


Road into the Weſt; and himſelf roſecuted his, 
to follow the * RR” : Mark 

IN Somerſet-ſhire, he heard of great Mapazi 
all en made for the ſupply of the Kings c. 
my, which were ſent every day by ſtrong Conroy: 8 
Exeter, there to wait farther Orders. To ſurpriſe these 
Proviſions he ſent Major Carr, with tive hundred Horſe, 
who fell into the Village where the Convoy was and. 
was very like to have Maſter'd them, when Sr f 
Doddington with a Troop of Horſe, and ſome Foot 
from Bridgewater, came ſeaſonably to their Relief: 
and after a very ſharp Conflict, in which two or three 
good Officers of the King's were Kill'd, and, amo» 
them Major Killigrew, a very hopeful young Man, the 
Son of a Gallant and moſt deſerving Father, he total. 
ly Routed the Enemy; kill d thirty or forty upon tlie 
place; and had the purſuit of them two or three miles: 
in which Major Carr, who Commanded the Party, and 
many other Officers, were taken; and many others 
deſperately wounded ; and recover'd all that they had 
taken: which ſharp Encounters, where always man 
more Men are loſt, than are kill'd, or taken Priſoner, 
put ſuch a ſtop to Middleton's March, that he was glad 
to retire was: to Sherborne, that he might refreſh the 
wearineſs, and recover the Spirits of his Men, Thi, 
was the Defeat or Obſtruction, which the Earl of Eſz, 
had Intelligence that the Forces had met with coming 
to his Relief; and which made him deſpair of any duc- 
cour that way. 

Wue the Earl found himſelf in this Condition, 
and that, within very few days, he muſt be without 
any Proviſions for his Army; he refolv'd, that 87 V. 
liam Balfour ſhould uſe his utmoſt endeavour to break 
through with his whole Body of Horſe, and to (ave 
them the beſt he could; and then that he himſelf would 
Embark his Foot at Foy, and with them eſcape by Sea, 
And two Foot Soldiers of the Army, whereof one was 
a French-man, came over from them, and aſſured the 
King, © That they intended, that Night, to break 
te through with their Horſe, which were all then drawn 
© on that fide the River, and Town of Liſtithiel; and 
*that the Foot were to march to Foy, where they 
* ſhould be Embarked. This Intelligence agreed with 
what they otherwiſe receiv'd, and was believ'd as it 
ought to be; and thereupon, order was given,“ That 
ce both Armies (for that under Prince Maurice was 
look d upon as diſtin, and always fo Quarter d) 
te ſhould ſtand to their Arms all that Night; and if the 
Horſe © atrempted an eſcape, fall on them from both 
© Quarters; the paſſage between them, through which 
they muſt go, being but a Muſquet-ſhot over; and 
they could not avoid going very near a very little 
Cottage, that was well Fortified; in which fifty Mul- 
queteers were placed. Advertiſement was ſent to Gv- 
ring, and all the Horſe; and the Orders renew'd, which 
had formerly been given, for the breaking down the 
Bridges, and cutting down the Trees near the high- 
way, to obſtruct their paſſage. ; 

Tue effect of all this Providence was not ſuch as dike 
was reaſonably to be expected. The Night grew dark 4 
and miſty, as the Enemy could wiſh ; and about three 44, 
in the Morning, the whole Body of the Horſe palled Li! 
with great ſilence between the Armies, and within »; 
Piſtol-ſhot of the Cottage, without ſo much as on? 
Muſquet diſcharg'd at them. At the break of Day 
the Horſe were diſcover d marching over the Heat, 
beyond the reach of the Foot; and there was " at 
hand the Earl of Cleveland's Brigade, the Body 0 the 
That Bri- 
gade, to which ſome other Troops which had taken 
the Alarm joyn'd, follow'd them in the Rear; © 
kill'd ſome, and took more Priſoners : But ſtronger Par- 
ties of the Enemy frequently turning upon them, ad 
the whole Body often making a ſtand, they were ot- 
ten compell'd to retire ; yet follow'd in that manner, 
that they kill'd and took abour a hundred; which en 
the greateſt damage they ſuſtain'd in their —— 
March. The Notice and Orders came to Goring, ” 
he was in one of his jovial Exerciſes; which be © 
ceiv'd with mirth, and lighting thoſe who lent them, 


| n- 
as Men who took Alarms too warmly; and ger 
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a is delights, till all the Enemies Horle were 
— 3 Quarters; nor did then purſue 
04 in any time. So that, excepting ſuch w O, by 
he tiring of their Horſes, became Priſoners, Balfour 
b atinued his March even to London, with leſs loſs or 
— uble than can be imagin d, to the infinite Reproach 
of the King's Army, and of all his Garriſons in the 
_ Nor was any Man called in queſtion for this 
0 * neglect; it being not thought fit to make ſevere 
— uilition into the behaviour of the reſt, when it was 
{ notoriouſly known, how the Superior Officer had 
failed in his duty. : | 
Tur next Morning, after the Horſe were gone, the 
Earl drew all his Foot rogether, and quitted Liftithiel, 
and march'd towards Foy; having left order for the 
breaking down that Bridge. But his Majeſty himſelf 
from his new Fort diſcern'd it, and ſent a Company 
of Muſqueteers, who ny beat thoſe that were left; 
and thereby preſerv 
King preſently march d to overtake the Rear of the 
Army, which march'd ſo faſt, yet in good Order, that 
they left two Demy-Culverins, and two other very good 
Guns, and ſome Ammunition, to be diſpoſed of by the 
King. Thar day was ſpent in ſmart Skirmiſhes, in 
which many fell; and if the King's Horſe had been 
more, whereof he had only two Troops of his Guards 
(which did good Service) it would have prov'd a 
Bloody day to the Enemy. The Night coming on, 
the King lay in the Field, his own Quarters being ſo 
near the Enemy, that they diſcharged many Cannon- 
hot, which fell within few yards of him, when he was 
at Supper. Sunday being the next day, and the firſt 
day of September, in the Morning, Butler, Lieutenant 
Colonel to the Earl of Eſſex, who had been taken 
Priſoner at Boconnoche, and was exchanged for an 


N Parley. Aſſoon as he was ſent away, the Earl Em- 
„bark d himſelf, with the Lord Roberts, and ſuch other 
„ Officers as he had moſt kindneſs for, in a Veſſel at Foy; 
* hy and ſo eſcaped into Plymouth ; leaving all his Army of 


8 


for them as he could; and after a very ſhort ſtay in 
Phmouth, he went on board a Ship of the _ Navy, 
that attended there; and was, within few days deli- 


abatement of the reſpe& they had conſtantly paid him; 
nor was it leſs than they could have ſhew'd to him, 


the King himſelf likewiſe with him. | 
Tue King conſented to the Parley; upon whic 
a Ceſſation was concluded; and Hoſtages interchange- 
ably deliver'd; and then the Enemy ſent Propoſitions, 
ſuch as upon delivery of a ſtrong fortified Town, after 
a handſome defence, are uſually granted. But they 


at Condition; and fo, in the end, they were contented 
taken two or three days before, were eight and thirty 
ie 


March and Bullets proportionable ; and about fix 
thouſand Arms; which 3 done, The Officers 


"with their own Money, and proper Goods; and to 
| Elecure them from Plunder, they were to have a Con- 
| voy to Poole, or Southampton; all their fick and 
© wounded might ſtay in Foy till they were recover'd, 
and then have Paſſes to Ply mouth. 


Monday the ſecond of September, and though it was 
near the Evening before all was finiſh'd, they would 
march away that N ight; and though all care was taken 
to preſerve them from Violence, yer firſt at Liſtithiel , 
Where they had been long Quarter'd, and in other 
Towns through which they had formerly paſſed, the 
Inhabitants, elpecially the Women, who pretended to 
ſee their own Cloaths and Goods about them, which 
they, had been plunder'd of, treated them very rude- 
even to (tripping of ſome of the Soldiers, and more 
of their Wives, who. had before behaved themſelves 


the Bridge ; over which the | 


| Officer of the King's, came from the Earl to deſire a 
Ew! If 


Foot, Cannon, and Ammunition, to the care of Major 
General Skippon ; who was to make as good Conditions 


ver d at London; where he was receiv'd without any 


if he had not only brought back his own Army, but 


_ found they were not look'd upon as Men in 
to deliver up all their Cannon; which, with the Four 


ces of Cannon; a hundred Barrels of Powder, with 


"were to have liberty to wear their Swords, and to paſs 


vith great Inſolence in the March. That Night there 


— 
— 


came about one hundred of them to the King's Ar- 
my, and of the fix thouſand, for ſo many march'd out 
of Foy, there did not. a third part come to Southampton ; 
where the King's Convoy lef: them; to which Skippon 
gave a large Teſtimony under his hand, © That they 
* had · carried themſelves with great Civility towards 
* them, and fully complied with their obligation. 
Wuarrsr the King was in the Weſt, though he Afair: ar 
had left Oxford in a very ill State in reſpe& of Provi- 2 
ſions and Fortifications, and Soldiers, and of the dif- Kg - 
ferent humours of thoſe who remain'd there, the Town 1. 


being full of Lords (beſides thoſe of the Council) and 


of Perſons of the beit Quality, with very many Ladies, 
who, when not pleaſed themſelyes, kept others from 
being ſo; yet, in his abſence, they who were ſolli- 
citous to carry on his Service, concurr'd and agreed 
ſo well together, that they prevail'd with the reſt to 
do every thing that was neceſſary. They cauſed Pro- 
viſions of Corn to be laid in, in great proportions; aſ- 
ſigning the Publick Schools to that purpoſe; and com- 
mitting the Cuſtody of them to the owners of the 
Corn. They had raiſed ſo many Voluntiers, that 
their Guards were well kept, and there was need they 
ſhould be fo; for when both the Parliament Armies 


| were before the Town, Major General Brown, a Ci- 


tizen of London of good Repuration, and a ſtout Man, 
had been left in Abingdon with a ſtrong Garriſon ; from 
whence, being Superior in number, he infeſted Oxford 
very much; which gave them the more reaſon to pro- 
ſecute the Fortifications; which, in the moſt impor- 
tant places, they brought to a good perfection; and 
when they had no more apprehenſion of a Sicg2, Waller 
being at a diſtance, and not able to follow the King, 
and leſs able ro fit down before Oxford, they reſoly'd 
to do ſomewhat to be talked of. 

Taz King had, before his departure, found they 
were not fatisfied with their Governour, and very ap- 
prehenſive of his Rudeneſs, and want of Complacency. 
Upon the death of St William Penniman, who had been 
Governour of Oxford, to the great ſatisfaction of all 
Men, being a very brave and generous Perſon, and 
who . all manner of Civilities to all ſorts of 
Os e, as having had a good Education, and well un- 
derſtanding the manners of the Court (the Queen 
being then in Oxford) her Majeſty, who thought her 
{elf the ſafer for being under the charge, and care of 
a Roman Catholick, prevailed with the King, to con- 
fer that charge upon Sr Arthur Afton ; who had been 
at Reading, and had the fortune to be very much 


eſteem d, where he was not known; and very much 


diſliked, where he Was; and he was by this time too 
well known at Oxford, to be belov'd by any ; which the 
King well underſtood, and was the more troubled, 
becauſe he ſaw the prejudice was univerſal, and with 
too much reaſon; and therefore his Majeſty had given 
an extraordinary Commiſſion to the Lords of his 
Council, to whole Authority he was to ſubmit, which 
obliged him to live with a little more reſpect towards 


them, than he defir'd to do; being a Man of a rough 


Nature, and ſo given up to an immoderate love of 
Money, that he cared not by what unrighteous ways 
he exacted it. There were likewiſe ſome Officers of 
Name, who, having chen no charge in the Army, ſtay'd 
in the Town; and thoſe, by the King's direction, the 
Lords diſpoſed to aſſiſt the Governour; and particu- 
larly, to take care of the ſeveral Quarters of the 
Town; one whereof was aſſign'd to each of them: 


| | among them, Colonel Gage was one; who having the 
Tars Agreement was executed accordingly, on 


Engliſh Regiment in Flanders, had got leave there to 
make offer of his Service to the King; 'and to that 
purpole was newly come from thence to Oxford, 

He was in truth a very extraordinary Man, of a 
large and very graceful Perſon, of an Honourable ex- 
traction, his Grandfather having been Knight of the 
Garter; beſides his great experience and abilities as a 
Soldier, which were very eminent, he had very great 

arts of breeding, being a very good Scholar in the po- 

ire parts of Learning, a great Maſter in the Spanifh 
and Italian Tongues, beſide the French and the Dutch, 
which he ſpoke in great perfection; having ſcarce 
been in England in twenty years before. He was like- 
M m m m m witc 
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wiſe very converſant in Courts; having for many years 
been much eſteem'd in that of the Arch-Duke and 
Dutchels, Albert and Iſabella, at Bruſſels; which was a 
great and very regular Court at that time; fo that he 
deſerv'd to be look'd upon as a wiſe and accompliſh'd 
Perſon. Of this Gentleman, the Lords of the Council 
had a ſingular eſteem, and conſulted frequently with 
him, whilſt they look'd to be Beſieg d; and thought 
Oxford to be the more ſecure for His being in it ; which 
render'd him fo ungrateful to the Governour, St Ar- 
thur, that he croſſed him in any thing he propoſed, 
and hated him perfectly; as they were of Natures, and 
Manners, as different as Men can be. 

Tus Garriſon of Baſing-Houſe, the Scat of the 
Marquis of Wincheſter, in which himſelf was and com- 
maded, had been now ſtreightly Beſieg'd, for the 
ſpace of above three Months, by a conjunction of the 
Parliament Troops of Hampſhire and Suſſex, under the 
Command of Norton, Onſlow, Farvis, Whitehead, and 
Morley, all Colonels of Regiments, and now united in 
this Service under the Command of Norton; a Man 
of Spirit, and of the greateſt Fortune of all the reſt. 
It was fo cloſely begirt before the King's March into 
the Weſt, and was look'd upon as a place of ſuch im- 
portance, that when the King ſent notice to Oxford 
of his relolution to march into the Weſt, the Council 
humbly deſired his Majeſty, That he would make 
&« Baſing his way, and thereby relieve it, which his 
Majeſty found would have retarded his march too 
much, and might have invited Waller the ſooner to fol- 
low him; and therefore declin'd it. From that time, 
the Marquis, by frequent Expreſſes, importuned rhe 
Lords of the Council © To provide, in ſome manner, 
for his relief; and not to ſuffer his Perſon, and a 
te place from whence the Rebels receiv'd ſo much pre- 
t judice, to fall into their hands. The Lady Marchio- 
neſs, his Wife, was then in Oxford; and ſollicited very 
diligently the timely preſervation of her Husband ; 
which made every body defire to gratify her, being a 
Lady of great Honour and Alliance, as Siſter to the 
Earl of Eſſex, and to the Lady Marchioneſs of Hertford ; 
who was likewiſe in the Town, and engaged her Huſ- 
band to take this buſineſs to heart: and all the Roman 
Catholicks, who were numerous in the Town, look'd 
upon themſelves as concern'd to contribute all they 
could to the good work, and ſo offer'd to liſt them- 
ſelves, and their Servants in the Service. 

Tur Council, both upon publick and private mo- 
tives, was very heartily diſpoſed to effect it; and had 
ſeveral conferences together, and with the Officers; in 
all which the Governour too reaſonably oppoſed the 
deſign, © As full of more difficulties, and liable to 
te greater damages, than any Soldier who underſtood 
* Command, would expoſe himſelf and the King's Ser- 
«yice to; and proteſted, © That he would not ſuffer 
*any of the {mall Garriſon that was under his charge, 
eto be hazarded in the attempt. It was very true, 
Baſing was near forty Miles from Oxford, and, in the 
way between them, the Enemy had a ſtrong Garriſon 
of Horſe and Foot at Abingdon, and as ſtrong at Reading, 
whole Horſe every day viſited all the High-ways near, 
belides a Body of Horſe and Dragoons Quarter'd at 
Newbury ; ſo that it appear d to moſt Men hardly poſ- 
ſible to ſend a Party to Baſing, and impoſſible for that 
Party to return to Oxſord, if they ſnould be able to 
get to : yet new importunities from the Mar- 
quis, with a poſitive Declaration, © That he could not 
* defend it above ten days, and muſt then ſubmir to the 
ce worſt conditions the Rebels were like to grant to his 
Perſon, and to his Religion; and new inſtances from 
his Lady, prevailed with the Lords to enter upon a new 
conſultation; in which the Governour perſiſted in his 
old reſolution, as ſeeing no cauſe to change it. 

In this Debate Colonel Gage declared, That 
* though he thought the Service full of hazard, eſpe- 
*cially for the return; yet if the Lords would, by 


* liſting their own Servants, perſwade the Gentlemen 


*in the Town to do the like, and engage their own 
* Perſons, whereby a good Troop or two of Horſe 
* might be raiſed (upon which the principal depen- 
dance mult be) he would willingly, if there were no 


* body elſe thought fitter for it, undertake t 
«duct of them himſelf; and hoped he ſhould viy 
good account of it: which being offer'd with in | 
chearfulneſs by a Perſon, of whole Prudence, W. 7 
as Courage, they had a full confidence, they al : 
{oly'd to do the utmoſt that was in their power b 
make it effectual. * 

Tung was about this time, by the ſurrender gf 
Greenland-Houſe (which could not poſſibly be lon 
defended, the whole ſtructure being beaten * 
the Cannon) the Regiment of Colonel Hawking march? 
into Oxford, amounting to near three Hundred . ks 
which as many others joyn'd as made it up four hun. 
dred Men. The Lords mounted their Seryant; upon 
their own Horſes; and they, with the Voluntiers, uh 
frankly liſted themſelves, amounted to a Body of TR 
hundred and fifty very good Horle, all put under the 
Command of Colonel William Meb, an excellent Officer 
bred up in Flanders in ſome emulation with Colonel 
Gage; and who, upon the Catholick Intereſt, ws a 
this time contented to ſerve under him. With this 
{mall Party for ſo great an Action, Gage marched ot 
of Oxford in tlie beginning of the Night; and, by the 
Morning, reached the place where he intended to 
refreſh himſelf and his Troops ; which was a Wood 
near Wallingford; from whence he diſpatched an Ex. 
preſs to S* William Ogle, Governour of Wincheſter ; who 
had made a promiſe to the Lords of the Council 
“That, whenſoever they would endeavour the railing 
*of the Siege before Baſing, he would ſend one hun. 
* dred Horſe, and three hundred Foot out of his Gar- 
* riſon for their Aſſiſtance; and a preſumption upon 
this Aid, was the principal motive for the undertaking: 
and ſo he was directed, at What hour in the Mor- 
ing his Party ſhould fall into Baſing Park, in the Rear 
of the Rebels Quarters; whilſt Gage himſelf would 
fall on the other fide; the Marquis being defird at 
the fame time to make frequent Sallies from the 
Houſe, 

AFTER ſome hours of refreſhment in the Morn- 
ing, and ſending this Expreſs to Wincheſter, the Tr 
marched through by-Lanes to Aldermaſton, a Village 
out of any great Road; where they intended to take 
more reſt that Night. They had marched, fromthe 
time they left Oxford, with Orange Tawny Scarfs and 
Ribbands, that they might be taken for the Parlia- 
ment Soldiers; and hoped by that Artifice, to have 
paſſed undiſcover'd even to the approach upon the 
Beſiegers. But the Party of Horſe: which was lent be- 
fore to Aldermaſton, found there ſome of the Parlia- 
ment Horſe, and forgetting their Orange- Tawny 
Scarfs, fell upon them; and killed ſome, and took fix 
or ſeven Priſoners; whereby the ſecret was diſcover, 
and notice quickly ſent to Baſing of the approaching 
danger; which accident made their ſtay ſhorter at that 
Village than was intended, and than the wearinels 
the Soldiers required. About eleven of the Clock the 
begun their march again; which they continued 
that Night; the Horſemen often alighting , that the 
Foot might ride, and others taking many of them be- 
hind them; however they could nor bur be extremely 
weary, and ſurbated. 

BETWEEN four and five of the Clock on Wet 
neſday Morning, it having been Monday Night that they 
left Oxford, they arriv'd within a Mile of Haſug; where 
an Officer, ſent from S"Wiliam Ogle, came to them to 
let them know, © That he durſt nor ſend his Troops 0 
«far, in regard many of the Enemies Horſe lay be- 
*rween Wincheſter and Baſing. This broke all the Co- 
lonels meaſures; and ſince there was no 'receding, 
made him change the whole Method of his procoed- 
ings; and inſtead of dividing his Forces, and falling 


be con- 


| on in ſeveral places, as he meant to have done, 


the Wincheſter Forces had comply'd with their oblige- 
tion, or if his march had been undiſcover'd, he te. 
ſoly'd now to fall on joyntly with all his Body in os 
pes in order to which, he commanded the Wente 


be ranged in Battalions; and rid to every Squadron, 


giving them ſuch words as were proper to the occaſion 
which no Man could more pertinently deliver, or W. 


1 4 
a better grace: he commanded every Man 10 te 
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whice Tape Ribband, or Handkerchief above the El- 
bow of their right Arm; and gave them the word, S* 
George ; which was the ſign and the word that he had 
ſent before to the Marquis, leſt, in his Sallics their 
Nen, for want of diſtinction, might fall foul of each 
05 they marched towards the Houſe, Colonel 
eb leading the right Wing, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Hunbley the left of the Horſe; and Gage himſelf the 
Foot; they had not marched far, when at the _ 
End of a large Campagne Field, upon a little riſing 
of a Hill, the diſcern'd a Body of five Cornets of 
Horſe very full, ſtanding in very good order to re- 
ceive them. But before any impreſſion could be made 
upon them, the Colonel muſt paſs between two Hedges 
lin'd very thick with Muſqueteers; from whom the 
Horſe very Couragiouſly bore a {mart Volly, and then 
Charged the Enemies Horle ſo gallantly, that, after 
a ſhorter reſiſtance than was expected from the known 
Courage of Norton, though many of his Men fell, 
they gave ground; and at laſt plainly run to a ſafe place, 
beyond which they could not be purſued. The Foot 
diſputed the buſineſs much better, and being beaten 
from Hedge to Hedge, retired into their Quarters and 
Works; which they did not abandon in leſs than two 
hours; and then a free entrance into the Houſe was 
gain'd on that fide, where the Colonel only ſtay'd to 
ſalute the Marquis, and to put in the Ammunition he 
had brought with him; which was only twelve Barrels 
of Powder, and twelve hundred weight of Match; and 
immediately marched with his Horſe and Foot to Ba- 
fing-ſtoke, a good Market Town two Miles from the 
Houſe; leaving one hundred Foot to be led, by ſome 
Officers of the Garriſon, to the Town of Baſing, a 


Village but a Mile diſtant. In Baſing-ſtoke, they found 


ſtore of Wheat, Malt, Oats, Salt, Bacon, Cheeſe, and 
Butter; as much of which, was all that day ſent to the 


Houſe, as they could find Carts or Horſes to tranſport, . 


| 


together with fourtcen Barrels of Powder, and ſome 
Muſquets, and forty or fifty head of Cattle, with 
above one hundred Sheep: whilſt the other Party, 


that went to Baſing-Town, beat the Enemy that was 
Quarter'd there, after having kill'd forty or fifty 
them; ſome fled into the Church, where they were 

quickly taken Priſoners; and, among them, two Cap- 

tains, 2 and Fephſon, the two eldeſt Sons of two of 
the greateſt Rebels of that Country, and both Heirs 

to good Fortunes, who were carried Priſoners to Ha- 

fing-Houſe; the reſt, who Beſieged that fide, being 

fled into a ſtrong Fort which they had raiſed in the 

Park, The Colonel ſpent that, and the next day, in 

{ending all manner of Proviſions into the Houſe; and 

then reaſonably computing that the Garriſon was well 

provided for two Months, he thought of his retreat 

to Oxford; which it was time to do: for beſides that 

Norton had drawn all his Men together, who had been 

diſmayed, with all the Troops, which lay Quarter'd 

within any diſtance, and appear'd within ſight of the 

Houſe more numerous and gay than before, as if he 

meant to be revenged before they parted, he was like- 

vile well inform'd by the Perſons he had employed, 

that the Enemy from Abingdon had lodged themſelves 

at Aldermaſton, and thoſe from Reading and Newbury, in 

two other Villages upon the River Kenner; over which 

he was to paſs. 

Henxzvrox, that he might take away the Appre- 
henſion that he meant ſuddainly to depart, he ſent out 
Orders, which he was ſure would come into the Ene- 
mies hands, to two or three Villages next the Houſe, 
„That they ſhould, by the next day-noon, ſend ſuch 
alrportions of Corn into Hiſing-Houſe, as were men- 
don d in the Warrants; upon pain, if they failed 

the time, to have a thouſand Horſe and Dragoons 
ſent to fire the Towns. This being done, and all 
his Men drawn together about eleven of the Clock at 
Night, 7 hurſday the ſecond Night after he came thi- 
r, the Marquis giving him two or three Guides who 
knew the Country exactly, he marched from Haſing 
vichout found of Drum or Trumpet, and paſſed the 
emer, undiſcover'd, by a Ford near à Bridge which 
the Enemy had broke down; and thereby thought they 


of 


had ſecured that paſſage; the Horſe taking the Foot 
en Croup; and then, marching by-ways, in the Morn- 
ing they likewiſe paſſed over the Thames, at a Ford 
little more than a Mile from Reading; and fo eſcaped 


the Enemy, and got before Night to Wallingford; 


where he ſecurely reſted, and refreſhed his Men that 
Night; and the next Day arriv'd ſafe at Oxford; having 
loſt only two Captains, and two or three other Gen- 
tlemen, and Common Men; in all to the number of 
eleven; and forty or fifty wounded, but not dangerouſ- 
ly: what number the Enemy loft could not be known; 
but it was believ'd, they loſt many, beſides above one 
hundred Priſoners that were taken; and it was con- 
feſs d by Enemies as well as Friends, that it was as Sol- 
dierly an Action, as had been perform'd in the War 
on either fide; and mdoweled very much to the re- 
putation of the Commander. | 

T rs next day after the Army of Eſſex was gone, 
and diſſolv d, the King return'd to his Quarters at Bo- 
connocke, and ſtay'd there only a day to refreſh his 
Men; having ſent, the day before, Greenvil, with the 
Corniſh Horſe and Foot, towards Plymouth, to joyn 
with Goring in the purſuit of Balfour, and that Body 
of Horſe; which, by paſſing over the Bridge near 
Salt-aſh, they might eaſily have done. But he ſlack- 
end his march that he might poſſeſs Salt-aſh, which 
the Enemy had quitted, and left therein eleven pieces 
of Cannon with ſome Arms and Ammunition ; which, 
together with the Town, was not worth his unwarrant- 
able ſtay. This kept him from joyning with Goring; 
who thereby, and for want of thoſe Foot, excuſed his 
not Fighting with ' Balfour when he was within di- 
ſtance; but contented himſelf with ſending a Com- 
manded Party to follow his Rear, and in that too cager 
a purſuit, Captain Sam. Wainman, a young Man of ex- 
traordinary parts and expectation, the Son of a very 
wiſe and eminent Father, was loſt, to the irreparable 
damage of a Noble Family. Thus Balfour, by an or- 
derly and well govern'd March, paſs'd above one hun- 
dred Miles in the King's Quarters, as bath been ſaid 
before, without any conſiderable loſs, to a place of 
ſafety within their own precincts. 

Tu fear and apprehenſion of the Enemy was no 
ſooner over, than the murmur begun, © That the King 
* had been perſwaded to grant too good conditions to 
*that Body of Foot; and that he might well have 
© forced them to have ſubmitred to his mercy, as well 
as to haye laid down their Arms; and ſo have made 


both Officers and Soldiers to become Priſoners of 


* War: by which the Enemy would not have been able 
ce ſo ſoon to have raiſed another Army, But they who 
undertook to cenſure that Action, how great a Num- 


ber ſo ever they were, did not at all underſtand the 


preſent temper and conſtitution of the King's Army ; 
which then was not near ſo ſtrong as it was reputed to 


be: whatever it might have done by a brisk and vigo- 
rous attempt, when it farſt enter d Cormwal, which was 


in the beginning of Auguſt, and when a Party of his 
Majeſty's Horſe ſurpriſed and ſeiſed the Earl of Eſſexs 
own Lieutenant Colonel, and many other Officers of 
Name at Boconnocke, before his Majeſty was ſuſpected 


to be in any near diſtance: I ſay, whatever might have 


been then done, in that conſternation the Enemy was 
then in, the caſe was very much alter d in the begin- 
ning of September, when the Articles were made; and 
when the number of the Foot who laid down their 
Arms, was in truth ſuperior to thoſe of the King's ( as 


it will appear anon) when his Army marched out of 
Cornwal. 


The overſight, which was a great one was 
on the other fide, when their Horſe broke through. 
If they had then known, and it was hardly poſſible 


they ſhould not know it, that all the King's Horſe, his 


Guard only excepred, were at that time Quarter d be- 


hind them, about St Maſe, their Foot might very well 


have march'd away with their Horſe, their Cannon 
only being left behind, and having got but four or five 
bours, before which they might eaſily, and as undiſ- 


cern'd have done, the King's Army in the Condition 
and ſtate it was in, naked and unſhod, would through 
thoſe incloſed Parts, narrow Lanes, and deep Ditches, 
in Devon and Somerſet, have been able to 


ve done 
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The King 
ſends 4 Meſs 
ſage of 


Peace. 


The Ring 


leaves Sir 


Richard 


Greenvil 


to take the Town by Chriſtmas, if ſuch Conditions 


0 block 


Flymout 


them little harm: Beſides the King very well knew at 
the time the Articles were made, that Middleton, not- 
withſtanding all his Affronts, was then come to 7iver- 
ton; and therefore there can be no doubt, that his Ma- 
jeſty, in thoſe condeſcenſions, proceeded with no leſs 
prudence than Clemency. 

Ar TER this great Succeſs, the King thought fit to 
renew his offer of Peace; and ſent a Meſſage to the 
two Houſes of Parliament, to deſire that there might 
be a Treaty to that purpoſe; which Meſſage was ſent 
by a Trumpet to the Earl of Eſſex, after his repair to 
London, to be deliver'd by him, of which there was no 
conſideration taken in three Months after the receipt 
of it. This done, the King was perſwaded, in his way 
(as it was not much out of it) to look upon Plymonth ; 
for ſo far it might be preſumed that the Corniſh Troops, 
how impatient ſoever they were to be at their harveſt, 
would attend him: And if he could, by appearing be- 
fore it, become Maſter of it, which was not thought 
improbable, he might return to Oxford in great Triumph, 
and leave the Welt throughly reduced: for then Lyme 
could not hold out, and he might be ſure to carry an 
Army with him ſtrongly recruited; bur if it prov'd 
not a work of caſe and expedition, he might procced 
in his march without farther ſtay ; and he quickly found 
it neceſſary to do ſo; having ſent a Summons to the 
Town, and recciv'd a rude Anſwer to it: 

Fox the Earl of Eſſex had left the Lord Roberts Go- 
vernour in that Town; a Man of a ſour and ſurly Na- 
ture, a great Opiniatre, and one who muſt be over- 
come before he would believe that he could be fo. 
'The King, finding no good could be done with him, 
and that the reducing the Town would require ſome 
time, purſued his former Reſolution, and marched 


away; having committed the Blocking up of Plymouth 


to St Richard Greenyil, a Man who had been bred a 
Soldier, and of great expectation, but of greater pro- 
miſes; having with all manner of Aſſurance undertaken 


might be perform'd' to him, all which were punctually 
comply d with; whilſt he made his Quarters as far as 
ever they had been formerly from the Town; begin- 
ning his War firſt upon his Wife, who had been long 
in poſſeſſion of her own Fortune, by virtue of a De- 
cree in Chancery, many years before the Troubles; 
and ſeiſing upon all ſhe had, and then making himſelf 
Maſter of all Their Eſtates who were in the Service of 
the Parliament, without doing any thing of impor- 
tance upon the Town; only upon the firſt Meſſage 
between the Lord Roberts and Him, there aroſe ſo 
mortal a miſunderſtanding, that there was never Ci- 
vility or Quarter obſery'd between them; but ſuch 
as were taken on either fide, were put to the Sword; 
or which was worſe, to the Halter. 


* 


S1xCE there will be often occaſion to mention this 
Gentleman, St Richard Greenvil, in the enſuing diſ- 


courſe, and becauſe many Men believ'd, that he was 
hardly dealt with in the next year, where all the pro- 
ceedings will be ſet down at large, it will not be unfit, 
in this place to wy {ſomewhat of him, and of the man- 
ner and merit o 


was of a very ancient and worthy Family in Cornwal, 
which had, in ſeveral Ages, produced Men of great 
Courage, and very ſignal in their Fidelity to, and Ser- 
vice of the Crown; and was Himſelf younger Brother 


(though in his Nature, or Humour, not of Kin to him) 


to the brave St Brvil Greenvil, who ſo Couragiouſly 
loſt his Life in the Battle of Lanſdown, Being a youn- 
ger Brother, and a very young Man, he went into 


the Low Countries to learn the Profeſſion of a Sol- 


dier; to which he had dedicated himfelf under the 
greateſt General of that Age, Prince Maurice, in the 
Regiment of my Lord Veere, who was General of all 
the Engliſh. In that Service he was look d upon as a 
Man of Courage, and a diligent Officer in the quality 
of a Captain, to which he attain'd after few years Ser- 
vice. About this time, in the end of the Reign of King 
Fames, the War broke out between England and Spain; 
and in the Expedition to Cales, this Gentleman ſerv 


as a Major to a Regiment of Foot, and continued in 


his entring into the King's Service 
{ome Months before the time We are now upon. He' 


f 
himſelf into the very good grace of the Duke of ur 


ingham, who was the General in that Invaſion, , 4 
after the unfortunate retreat from thence, waz _ 
Colonet of a Regiment with general Approbation. 3 F 
as an Officer that well deſerv d it. EN 

H1s Credit every day encreaſed with the Duke. 
who, out of the generoſity of his Nature, as a moſt 
generous Perſon he was, reſolv d to raile his Fortune: 
rowards the beginning whereof, by his countenance 
and ſollicitation, he prevail'd with a rich Widow _ 
Marry him, who had been a Lady of extraordingr 
Beauty, which ſhe had not yet out-liv'd; and though 
ſhe had no great Dower by her Husband, a y —_— 
Brother of the Earl of Suffolk; yet ſhe inherited a fat 
Fortune of her own, near Plymouth; and was beſide 
very rich in a Perſonal Eſtate, and was look'd ypg, 
as the richeſt Match of the Weſt. This Lady, by the 
Duke's Credit, St Richard Greenvil (for he was now 
made a Knight and Baronet ) obtain d; and was 
thereby poſſeſſed of a plentiful Eſtate upon the Bog. 
ders of his own Country; where his own F amily had 
great Credit and Authority, The War being quickly 
at an end, and he depriv d of his great Patron, had 
nothing now to depend upon but the Fortune of his 
Wife; which, though ample enough to have ſupported 
the expence a Perſon of his Quality ought to have 
made, was not large enough to ſatisfy his Vanity and 
Ambition; nor ſo great, as He, upon common report; 
had promiſed himſelf by her. By not being enough 
pleaſed with her Fortune, he grew leſs pleaſed with his 
Wife; who, being a Woman of a Haughty and Im- 

rious Nature, and of a Wit ſuperior to His, quickly 
reſented the diſreſpe& ſhe receiv'd from him; and in 
no degree ſtudied to make her ſelf eaſy to him. Afte: 
ſome years ſpent together in theſe Domeſtick unſo- 
ciable Conteſtations, in which he poſſeſſed himſelf 
of all her Eſtate, as the Sole Maſter of it, without al- 
lowing her,-out of her own, any Competency for her 
ſelf; and indulged to himſelf all thoſe Licences in her 
own Houſe, which to Women are moſt grievous, ſhe 
found means to withdraw her ſelf from him; and was 
with all kindneſs receiv'd into that Family, in which 
ſhe had before been Married, and was always very much 
reſpected. Ee | 

HER Abſence was not ungrateful to him, till the 
Tenants refuſed to pay him any more Rent, and he 
found himſelf on a ſuddain depriv'd of her whole Eſtate, 
which was all he had to live upon: for it appear d nov, 
that ſhe had, before her Marriage with him, ſettled her 
entire Fortune ſo abſolutely. upon the Earl of Suffolk, 
that the preſent right was in Him, and he requir'd the 
Rents to be paid to him. This begot a Suit in the 
Chancery between St Richard Greemil and the then 
Earl of Suffelk,, before the Lord Coventry, who found 
the Conveyances in Law to be ſo firm, that he-could 
not only not relieve St Richard: Greenvil in Equity, but 
that in Juſtice he muſt Decree the Land to the Earl; 


which he did. This very ſenſible Mortification tranſ- 


rted him ſo much, that, 'being a Man who uſed to 
ſpeak very bitterly of thoſe he did not love, after all 
endeavours to have engaged the Earl in a Perſona 
Conflict, he revenged himſelf upon him in ſuch op- 
probrious Language, as the Government, and Jultice0 
that time would not permit to paſs unpuniſh'd; and 
the Earl appeal'd for Reparation to the Court of Star- 
Chamber; where S* Richard was Decreed to pay three 
thouſand pounds for damages to him; and was like- 
wiſe fin'd the Sum of three thouſand pounds to the 
King; who gave the Fine likewiſe to: the Ear]: fo 
that Sr Richard was committed to the Priſon of the 
Fleet in execution for the whole fix thouſand pounds; 
which at that time was thought by all Men to be a Vet) 
ſevere and rigorous Decree, and drew a general Com- 
paſſion towards the unhappy Gentleman. 

AFTER he had endured many years of ſtrict Im- 


priſonment, a little before the beginning of the late 
Troubles, he made his eſcape out of the Priſon; an 


tranſporting himſelf beyond the Seas, remain d there 


; f a ſo many 
till che Parliament was call'd that produced 5 pars 


| 
Book Vino 
the ſame Command, in the War that ſoon after fo 
low d againſt France; and, at the Ifle of Rhee, i ol. 
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Miſeries to the Kingdom; and when he heard that 
many Decrees, which had been made, in that time, by 
the Court of Star-Chamber, were repeal'd, and the 
Perſons griev'd, abſolv d from thoſe Penalties, he like- 
wiſe return d, and petition d to have his Cauſe heard; 
for which a Committee was appointed; but before 
it could be brought to any conc uſion, the Rebellion 
broke out in Ireland. Among the firſt Troops that 
were raiſed, and tranſported for the ſuppreſſion there- 
of, by the Parliament (to whom the King had un- 
225 committed the proſecution of it) Sr Richard 
Greenvil, upon the fame of being a good Officer, was 
{ent over with a very good Troop of Horſe; was Ma- 
jor of the Earl of Leiceſter's own Regiment of Horſe, 
and was very much eſteem d by him, and the more by 
the Parliament, for the ſignal acts of Cruelty he did 
every day commit upon the Jriſh; which were of ſo 
many kinds upon both Sexes, Young and Old, hanging 
old Men who were Bedrid, becauſe they would not 
diſcover where their Money was, that he believ'd they 
had; and old Women, ſome of Quality, after he had 
plunder'd them, and found leſs than he expected; that 
they can hardly be believ'd, though notoriouſly known 
to be true. 

AxTER the Ceſſation was made in Ireland, he pre- 
tended that his Conſcience would not give him leave 
to ſtay there, and was much the more welcome to the 
Parliament, for declaring ſo heartily againſt that Ceſſa- 
tion; and St William Waller being in the beginning of 
this year to make his Expedition into the Weſt, after 
that Battle of Alresford, Sr Richard Greenvil was either 
commended to him, or invited by him, to Command 
the Horſe under him; which he chearfully accepted, 
not without many inſinuations, how much his Inte- 
reſt in Devon-ſhire, and Cornwal, would advance T heirs. 
He receiv'd from the Parliament a great Sum of Mo- 
ney, for the making his Equipage; in which he always 
fected more than ordinary Luſtre; and Sr William 
Maler communicated to him all his deſigns, with the 
ground and foundation of them, as to an entire Friend, 
and an Officer of that Eminence, by whoſe Advice he 
meant to govern his own Conduct. 

Hrs firſt and principal deſign was to ſurpriſe Baſing- 
Houſe, by a Correſpondence with the Lord Edward 
Pawlet, Brother to the Marquis of Wincheſter , and 
then with him, as unſuſpected as a Brother ought to 
be. For the better execution of this S* Richard Green- 
vil was ſent before with a Body of the Horſe, that all 
things might be well diſpoſed, and prepared againſt 
the time Waller himſelf ſhould come to him. He * 
pointed a Rendezvous for the Horſe at Bagſbot, and the 
lame day march d out of London only with his Equi- 
page; which was very Noble; a Coach and ſix Horſes, 
a Waggon and fix Horſes, many led Horſes, and ma- 
ny Servants; with thoſe, when he came to Stanes, he 
left the Bag ſbot road, and march d directly to Reading, 
where the King's Garriſon then was; and thence, 
without delay, to Oxford, where he was very gra- 
ciouſly receiv'd by the King, and the more, becauſe 
he was not expected. He communicated then to the 
King the whole deſign of the ſurpriſe of Baſing ; upon 
which the King ſent an Expreſs immediately to the 
Marquis, with all the particular informations; who 
thereupon ſeiſed upon his Brother, and the other Con- 
ſpirators ; who confeſs'd all, with all the circumſtances 
of the correſpondence and combination. The Marquis 
prevail d with the King, that he might only turn his 
Brother out of the Garriſon, after Juſtice was done up- 
on his Complices. This very happy and ſeaſonable 
diſcove IF that important place; which, with- 
out it, infallibly been loſt within few days, and 
therefore could not but much endear the Perſon of 
the Diſcoverer; upon whom the Parliament thunder d 
out all thoſe reproaches, which his deſerting them in 
luch a manner was liable to; and denounced all thoſe 
Judgments __ him of Attainder, Confiſcation, and 
capacity of Pardon, which they uſed to do againſt 
thole, who, they thought, had done them moſt miſ- 
chief > or againſt whom they were moſt incenſed: 
which was all the excuſe he could make for his ſe- 


ſuch vigour as Route 


"ere proceedings againſt thoſe of their Party, who | 


fell into his hands afterwards where he Commanded, 

FROM Oxford he went quickly into the Weſt, be- 
fore he had any Command there; declaring that he 
would affiſt Colonel Digby ; who, upon Prince Maurice's 
departure from thence with his Army, was left to 
block up Plymouth; which he did with much Courage 
and Soldierly ability. To Him he had Letters from 
the King, that he ſhould put S* Richard Greenvil into 
the poſſeſſion of his Wife's Eſtate, that lay within 
his Quarters, and which was juſtly liable to a Seque- 
{tration by her living in London, and being too zeal- 
ouſly of that Party; which the Colonel punctually did. 
And ſo he came, after ſo many years, to be again 
poſſeſſed of all that Eſtate; which was what he moſt 
{et his Heart upon. 

Ons day he made a Viſit from his Houſe, which he 
call'd his own, to the Colonel; and dined with him; 
and the Colonel civilly ſent half a dozen Troopers to 
wait on him home, leſt any of the Garriſon, in their 
uſual Excurſions, might meet with him. In his return 
home, he ſaw four or five fellows, coming out of a 
Neighbour Wood, with Burdens of Wood, upon their 
backs, which they had ſtolen. He bid the Troopers 
fetch thoſe fellows to him; and finding that they were 
Soldiers of the Garrifon, he made one of them hang all 
the reſt; which, to ſave his own Life, he was con- 
tented to do: ſo ſtrong his Appetite was to thoſe Exe- 
cutions he had been accuſtom'd to in Ireland, without 
any kind of Commiſſion or pretence of Authority. 

SHORTLY after, upon a Sally made with Horſe 
and Foot from the Town, Colonel Digby (who beſides 
the keenneſs of his Courage had a more compoſed un- 
derſtanding, and leſs liable to fumes, than ſome of his 
Family who had . Parts) Charging them with 

„ and drove them back, receiv'd 
himſelf in the cloſe an unhappy wound, with a Rapier, 
in the Eye; which pierced near his Brain; ſo that, 
though he was brought off by his Soldiers, it was very 
long before he recover'd enough to endure the Air, 
and never did the effects of the wound. Upon this 
accident S* Richard Greenyil was placed in that Com- 
mand, which he excuted for ſome Months; until, u 
on the Advance of the Earl of Eſſex, he was compell'd 
to retire into Cornwal, where We found him at the 
King's coming thither. 

Tu Is ſo large excurſion upon a private Perſon ma 
ſeem very extravagant, and to carry in it too muc 
Animoſity againſt the memory of a Man who did ſome 
things well, and was not without ſome merit in the 
King's Service: But they who know the Occurrences 
of the next year, which will be faithfully related, and 
conſider the ſeverity that he compell'd the Prince to 
uſe towards him, of which he made a great noiſe 
afterwards in the World, and prevailed with ſome good 
Men to believe that the proceeding againſt him was too 
rigorous, and that the Council then about the Prince 
had ſome Perſonal diſreſpe& towards him, may reaſon- 
ably believe that this 3 was in ſome degree 
neceſſary, that ſuch a Man's Original, Nature, Man- 
ners, and Diſpoſition, ſnould be manifeſt and clearly 
underſtood. | 

Tu King was now moſt intent to return into his 
Winter Quarters at Oxford, which was all he could 
propoſe to himſelf; in which he expected to meet with 
all the obſtructions and difficulties his enraged Ene- 
mies could lay in his way. He knew well that Waller 
was even ready to come out of London, and that 
Middleton was retired from Tiverton to joyn with him; 
that they had ſent for the Earl of Mancheſter to march 
towards the Weſt with his Victorious Army: So that 
if he long deferr'd his march, he mult look to Fight 
another Battle, before he could reach Oxford. Not- 
withſtanding all which, his Army that had been upon 
hard duty, and had made long marches above fix 
Months together, requir'd ſome reſt and refreſhment; 
the Foot were without Cloaths, and Shoes; and the 
Horſe in ſuch ill humour, that without Money they 
would be more diſcontented. To provide the beſt re- 
medy that could be applied to theſe evils, the next rar 
after the King march'd from 4 himſelf, attend- 
ed only by his own Troop, and the principal Officers 
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of the Court, went to Exeter; appointing the Army, by 
{low marches, to follow, and to be Quarter'd at 7iver- 
ton, and the other Towns adjacent; where they ar- 
riy'd on the 21ſt of September. 

Hrs Majeſty now quickly diſcern'd how continual 
hard duty, with little fighting, had leſſen'd and dimi- 
niſh'd his Army, His own Body of Foot, which when 
he enter'd Cornwal, were above four thouſand, was at 
this time much fewer; and Prince Maurice's, which 
conſiſted of full four thouſand five hundred, when the 
King firſt view'd them at Kirton, was not now half the 
Number. Of all the Forces under Greeuvil which had 
made {o much noiſe, and had been thought worthy of 
the Name of an Army, there were only five — 
Foot, and three hundred Horſe left with him, for the 
Blocking up Plymouth; the reſt were dwindled away; 
or elſe, which was his uſual Artifice, he had encouraged 
them to ſtay for ſome time in Cornwal, and then to re- 
pair to him, as many of them did; For his Forces ſud- 
dainly encreaſed; and the truth is, few of the Corniſb 
march'd Eaſtward with the King. The King's Horſe 
were hatraſs d, and many of them dead in the marches ; 
which contributed to the diſcontent of the Riders; ſo 
that great Proviſions were to be made before they 
could begin a new march. By the diligence and acti- 
vity of the. Commiſſioners, appointed in Deyon-ſhire 
for thoſe Affairs, his Majeſty was within few days ſup- 

lied with two thouſand pounds in Money, which was 
preſently diſtributed among the Horſe; and three thou- 
{and Sutes of Cloaths, with good proportions of Shoes 
and Stockings; which were likewiſe deliver'd to the 
Foot. What remain'd yet wanting for the Horſe and 
Foot, was promiſed to meet them, upon their firſt en- 
trance into Somerſet-ſhire ; where the Commiſſioners of 
that County, had undertaken they ſhould be ready. 

Tua was another thing of equal importance to 
be provided for, before the King left Exeter; which 
was, the Blocking up the Troops of Lyme; which were 
grown more inſolent by rhe Succeſs they had Had; 
and made Incurſions ſometimes even to the Walls of 
Exeter; and to reſtrain a ſtronger Garriſon in Taunton. 
For when Prince Maurice raiſed his Siege from Lyme, 
he had very unhappily drawn out the Garriſon of 
Taunton, which conſiſted of eight hundred Men, under 
the Command of S* ohn Stauel, a Perſon of that Emi- 
nent Courage and Fidelity, that he would never have 
giyen it up; and left only fourſcore Men in the Caſtle 
to be kept by a Lieutenant, who baſely gave it up, 
aſſoon as Eſſex in his paſſage demanded it; for which 
he deſervedly afterwards ſuffer'd Death. And it was 
now, by the Garriſon the Earl put into it, and the Ex- 
treme Malignity and Pride of the Inhabitants, in both 
which they exceeded, become a ſharp Thorn in the 
ſides of all that Populous County. 

To remedy the firſt of theſe, ſome Troops which 
depended upon the Garrifon of Exeter, were aflign'd 
and were to receive Orders from St Fohn Berkley, Go- 
vernour thereof; who was the more vacant for that Ser- 
vice by the reduction of Hurnſtable; which was done 
during the King's ſtay at Exeter. The other of Taun- 
ton, was more unhappily committed to Colonel Wind- 
ham, the Governour of Hridgetwater; who, though a 
Gentleman of known Courage and unqueſtionable Fi- 
delity, by the Diviſions and Factions in the Country, 
was not equal to the work. To diſpatch all this, the 
King ſtaid not a full week at Exeter; but haſten'd his 
march to Chard in Somerſet-ſhire, where he ſtaid longer; 
for which he paid dear after; for he might otherwiſe 
have reach'd Oxford, before the Enemy was in a Con- 
junction ſtrong enough to ſtop him: yer even that ſtay 
could not be prevented, except he would have left the 
Money and Cloaths (which the Commiſſioners of So- 
merſet-ſhire promiſed, and did deliver there at laſt ) 
behind him; which would not have been grateful to 
the Army. 

IT was the laſt of September, that the King march'd 
from Chard ; and Quarter'd that Night at a Houſe 
of the Lord Paulet's, where Prince Rupert met him, 
and gave him an account of the unhappy Affairs of the 
North, and that he had left about two thouſand Horſe 


under the Command of S: Marmaduke Langdale ; which | 


he might as well have brought with him, nl the; 


King would have had a glorious end of his Wende 
Expedition. Prince Rupert preſently return'd to Big? 
with Orders, aſſoon as was poſſible, to march Low, 
thoſe Northern Horſe under 55 Marmaduke Lan i 
and two thouſand Foot, which were in Male, - 's 
Colonel Charles Gerrard, into Gloceſter-ſhire ; by which 
the Enemy might be obliged to divide their Porc 
which if they ſhould ſtill keep united, the Prince f. k 
thence would be able to joyn with the King. * 
theſe Orders were not executed in time. The Kin 
Army at this time conſiſted in the whole but of 5 
thouſand five hundred Foot, and about four thouſand 
Horſe; and Waller was already come with his Hort to 
Blandford ; but ſome of his Troops being beaten up b 
thoſe of the King's, he retired to Shaftsbury, and thoſe 
parts of W/ilt-ſbire adjacent. It concern'd the Kin 
very much, before he left thoſe parts, to Relieye — 
land-Caſtle, which had been now Beſieged from the 
time of the Earl of Eſſex's march that way, To that 
purpoſe, he march'd to Sherborne ; where he ſtaid fx 
days too long, though in that time he raiſed the Siege 
before Portland-Caſtle, if he had not hoped by that 
delay that his Nephew Prince Rupert would have been 
well advanced in his March. St Lewis Dives was left 
with his own Regiment of one hundred and fifty old 
Soldiers, and ſome Horſe in Sherborue-Caſtle, and made 
Commander in Chief of Dorſet-ſhire ; in hope that he 
would be able ſhortly by his activity and the very good 
affection of that County, to raiſe Men enough to re- 
cover Weymouth: and he did perform all that could be 
reaſonably expected from him. His Majeſty bad a 
great defire, in his march to Oxford, to relieve Dn- 
nington-Caltle, and Haſing; which was again Behieg'd 
by almoſt the whole Army of the Enemy; and then to 
{end a good Party to relieve Banbury, which had been 
cloſe Beſieg d by Colonel John Fiennes, another Son of 
the Lord Say, with all the Forces of Northampton. bir, 
Warwick, and Coventry; and bravely defended by S- 
William Compton, full three Months; but by this time 
reduced to the utmoſt extremity. 


Ix order to preſerve all this, the King came to 


Salisbury upon the fifteenth of Odober ; where he un- 
derſtood, That Waller lay at Andover with his Troops; 
*that Maucheſter was advanced as far as Reading with 
*five thouſand Horſe and Foot, and four and twenty 
* pieces of Qrdnance; and that four Regiments of the 
* 'Train'd-bands of London, were beginning their match 
*to him; and that three thouſand of the Horſe and 
* Foot of the Earl of Eſſex's Army were near Port 
* mouth, expecting Orders to joyn with the reſt. This 
might very well have diſpoſed his Majeſty to have halt- 
en'd his march to Oxford, which would have made 2 
fair concluſion of the Campagne; and this was the 
more reaſonable, becauſe here the King receiv d Letters 
from Prince Rupert, in which he declar'd, © That it 
«was not poſſible for him to bring up his Troops ſo 
*{oon as his Majeſty expected; and indeed as his pre. 
ſent condition required: and if this had been reſolrd 
both Donnington-Caſtle, and Banbury, might have been 
ſeaſonably ſet at liberty; but a great gayety poſſeſſed 
Goring, that he earneſtly adviſed the King to march, 
with ſecrecy and expedition, to beat Waller; who lay 
at Andover, a good ee from the reſt, with three 
thouſand Horſe and Dragoons ; which the King, upon 
the unanimous conſent of the Council, conſented to. 
H x had left all the Cannon that he had taken from 
Eſex, in Exeter; and now he ſent all his great Can. 
non to a Garriſon he had within two miles of Salishury 
at Langford, a Houſe of the Lord Gorges ; where was 
a Garriſon of one hundred Men, commanded by i 
good Officer. The reſt of the Cannon and Carriages 
were left at Wilton, the Houſe of the Earl of Pembroke, 
with a Regiment of Foot to guard them; and the 
King appointed the Rendezvous for the Army to 
the next Morning, by ſeven of the Clock, near Cla- 
renden Park; and good Guards were ſer at all the Ave- 
nues of the City, to keep all People from going out, 
that Waller might not have any notice of his buche, 
and if the hour of the Rendezvous had been obſer 


as it rarely was (though his Majeſty was himſelf thy 
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unctual, and never abſent at the preciſe time ) 
= leſign had ſucceeded to wiſh. For though the 
Foot under Prince Maurice came not up till eleven of 
the Clock, ſo that the Army did not begin it's march 
ll twelve, yet they came within four Miles of An- 
lover, before Waller had any Notice of their Motions; 
when he drew out his whole Body towards them, as 
ic he meant to Fight; but upon view of their Steength, 
and the good Order they were in, he changed his 
mind, and drew back into the Town; leaving a ſtrong 
party of Horſe and Dragoons to make good his Re- 


treat. But the King's Van Charged, and Roated them 


Execution, and purſued them through the 
3 flew many of them in the Rear, until the 
darkneſs of the Night ſecur'd them, and hindred the 
others from following farther. But they were all ſcat- 
ter d and came not quickly together again; and the 
King Quarter'd that Night at Andover. The ſcatter- 
ing this great Body under Waller in this manner, and 
the little reſiſtance they made, fo raiſed the Spirits of 
the King's Army, that they defir'd nothing more than 
to have a Battle with the whole Army of the Enemy; 
which the King meant not to ſeek out, nor to decline 
Fighting with them, if they pur themſelves in his way. 
And ſo he refolv'd to raife the Siege of Donnington- 
Caſtle, which was little out of his way to Oxford, To 
that purpoſe, he ſent Orders for the Cannon which 
had been left at Langford, and Wilton, to make all haſte 
to a place appointed between Andover and Newbury ; 
where he ſtaid with his Army, till they came up to 
him; and then march'd together to Newbury, with- 
in a Mile of Donnington. 

Tus Blockade of Donnington-Caſtle had been (when 
Middleton from thence purſued his march into the 
Welt) left to the care of Colonel Horton; who for 
ſome time was contented to Block it up; but then 
finding his Summons negle&ted, and a $f ey had 
ſtore of proviſions within, and having an addition 
of Forces from Abingdon and Reading, he reſolv'd to 
Beficge it; which he begun to do the 29th of Septem- 
ber; and made his Approaches, and rais'd a Battery on 
the foot of the Ell next Newbury, and | np it fo 
with his great Cannon, that, after twelve days conti- 


nual ſnooting, he beat down Three Towers and a part 


of the Wall; which he believ'd had fo humbled the 
Governour and the Garriſon, that they would be no 
longer ſo ſtubborn as they had been; and therefore 
he ſent them another Summons, in which he magni- 
fied his own clemency,“ That prevail'd with him, now 
they were even at his mercy, to offer them Quarter 
«for their Lives, if they gave up the Caſtle before 
Wedneſday at ten of the Clock in the Morning; but 
*if that his fayour was not accepted, he declar'd, in 
*the preſence of God, that there ſhould no Man 
* amongſt them have his Life ſpar'd. The Governour 
made himſelf merry with his high and Threatning Lan- 
guage; and fent him word, He would kcep the 
place, and would neither give nor receive Quarter. 
At this time, the Earl of Mancheſter himſelf with his 
Forces came to Newbury; and receiving no better An- 
{wer ta his own Summons, than Horton had done be- 
fore, he reſolvd to Storm it the next day. But his 
Soldiers being well inform'd of the reſolution of thoſe 
within, declin'd that hot Service; and plyed ir with 
their Artillery until the next Night; and then remoy'd 
their Battery to the other fide of the Caſtle; and be- 
gun their Approaches by Saps; when the Goyernour 
made a ſtrong Sally, and beat them out of their 
Trenches, and kill'd a Lieutenant Colonel, who Com- 
manded in Chief, with many Soldiers ; ſhot their 
Chief Cannoneer through the Head, brought away 
their Cannon-Baskets, and many Arms, and retired 
with very little loſs: yet the next Night they finiſh'd 
mer Battery: and continued {ome days their great 
ſhot, till they heard of the approach of the King's Ar- 
my; whereupon they drew off their Ordnance, and | 
their Train'd-bands of London being not yet come 
to them, the Earl thought fit to march away to a 
greater diſtance; there having been, in nineteen 
, above one thouſand great ſhot ſpent upon the 
alls, without any other damage to the Garriſon, | 


— _— 


than the beating down ſome old parts thercof. 

Wu v the King came to Newbury, the Governour 
of Donnington attended him; and was Knighted for 
his very good behaviour; and there was then ſo little 
apprehenſion of dread of the Enemy, that his Majeſty 
Wan not of proſecuting his Journey towards Ox- 
ford, before he ſhould Relieve both Baſing and Ban- 
bury. And now importunities being ſent from the laſt, 
which was even upon the point of rendring for want of 


Victuals, they having already eaten moſt of their Banbury- 


Horſes, his Majeſty was well content that the Earl {Z*, Þ 
of Northampton, who had the Supreme Government of rhe Earl of 


that Garriſon, where he had left his brave Brother —_— 


his Lieutenant, ſhould, with three Regiments of 


; Horſe, attempt the relieving it; Letters being ſent 


to Oxford, That Colonel Gage, with ſome Horſe and 
* Foot from thence, ſhould meet him; which they did 
punctually; and came time enough to Banbury before 
they were expected: yet they found the Rebels Horſe 
(Superior in number by much to theirs) drawn up in 
tive Bodies on the South- ſide of the Town, near their 
Sconce; as if, upon the adyantage of that ground, they 
meant to Fight, But two, or three ſhots, made at 
them by a Couple of Drakes brought from Oxford by 
Colonel Gage, made them ſtagger, and retire from 
their ground very diſorderly. Their Cannon and Bag- 
gage had been ſent out of the Town the Night be- 
fore; and their Foot, being aboye ſeven hundred, 
run out of Banbury upon the firſt advance of the King's 
Troops. Colonel Gage with the Foot went dire&ly to 
the Caſtle, that they might be at Liberty; whilſt the 
Earl of Northampton follow'd the Horſe ſo cloſely, that 
they found it beſt to make a ſtand ; where he furiouſly 
Charged and Routed them; and, notwithſtanding they 
had lined fome Hedges with Muſqueteers, purſued 
them till they were ſcatter d and totally diſperſed ; 
their General, young Hennes, continuing his flight, till 
he came to Coventry, without ſtaying. The Foot, for 
the moſt part, by 9 themſelves, eſcaped by the 
Incloſures, before Colonel Gage could come up. But 
there were taken, in the Chaſe, one Field piece, and 
three Waggons of Arms and Ammunition; many ſlain; 
and two Officers of Horſe, with near one hundred 
other Priſoners, four Cornets of Horſe, and two hundred 
Horſes, were taken; and all this with the loſs of one 
Captain and nine Troopers; ſome Officers, and others, 
being wounded, but not mortally. Thus the Siege was 
raiſed from Banbury; which had continued full thirteen 
Weeks; ſo notably defended, that though they had but 
two Horſes left uneaten, they had never ſuffer'd a Sum- 
mons to be ſent to them; — it was now Reliey'd the 
very day of the Month upon which both Town and 
Caſtle had been render'd to the King two years before; 
being the 26 of October. 

Troven the Relief of Zanbury ſucceeded to wiſh, 
yet the King paid dear for it ſoon after: the very day 
after that Seryice was perform'd, Colonel Hurry, a 
Scots-man, who had formerly ſerv'd the Parliament, 
and is well mention'd, in the tranſactions of the laſt 
year, for having quitted them, and perform'd ſome ſig- 
nal Service to the King, had in the Weſt, about the 
time the King enter'd into Cornwal (in a diſcontented 
humour, which was very natural to him) defired a Paſs 
to go beyond the Seas; and fo quitted the Service: 
but inſtead of embarking himſelf, made haſte to Lon- 
don; and put himſelf now into the Earl of Manchefter's 
Army, and made a diſcovery of all he knew of the 
King's Army, and a deſcription of rhe Perſons and 
Cuſtoms of thoſe who principally commanded; fo 
that as they well knew the conſtitution, and weak- 
neſs of the King's Army, they had alfo Advertiſement 
of the Earl of Northampton's being gone, with three 
Regiments of Horſe, to the Relief of Banbury. Where- 
upon, within two days after, all thoſe Forces which 
had been under Eſſex and Waller, being united with 
Mancheſter (with whom likewiſe the Train'd-bands of 
London were now joyn'd; all which made up a Body 
of above eight thouſand Foot; the number of their 
Horſe being not inferior) adyanced towards the King, 
who had not half the number before the departure of 
the Earl of Northampton, and ftay'd ſtill at Newbury with 
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The ſecond 
Battle at 
Newbury. 


a reſolution to expect the return of that Earl, that he 


might likewiſe do ſomewhat for Haſing; not believing 
that the Enemy could be fo ſoon united. | 

Ir was now too late to hope to make a Safe re- 
treat to Oxford, when the whole Body of the Enemies 
Army, which had receiv'd poſitive Orders to Fight the 
King as ſoon as was poſſible, appear'd as near as Thack: 
ham; ſo that his Majeſty not at all diſmay d, reſoly'd 
to ſtand upon the defenſive only; hoping that, upon 
the advantage he had of the Town of Newbury and 
the River, the Enemy would not ſpeedily Advance; 
and that in the mean time, by being compell'd to 
lodge in the Field, which grew now to be very Cold, 
whilſt his Army was under cover, they might be forced 
to retire. The King Quarter'd in the Town of Ne- 
bury; and placed ſtrong Guards on the South of the 
Town : but the greatelt part of the Army was placed 
towards the Enemies Quarters, in a good Houſe be- 
longing to M Doleman at Shaw, and in a Village near 
it, defended by the River that runs under Donnington- 
Caſtle, and in a Houſe between that Village and New- 
bury, about which a Work was caſt up, and at a Mill up- 
on the River of Kennet; all which lay almoſt Eaſt from 
the Town. Directly North from thence were two 
open Fields, where moſt of the Horſe ſtood with the 
Train of Artillery, and about half a mile Welt, was the 
Village of Speen; and beyond it a ſmall Heath, In 
this Village lay all Prince“ Manrice's Foot, and ſome 
Horſe, and at the Entrance of the Heath a Work was 
caſt up, which clear'd the Heath. In this poſture they 
had many Skirmiſhes with the Enemy for two days, 
without loſing any ground; and the Enemy was {till 
beaten off with lols. 

Ox Sunday Morning, the ſeven and twentieth of 
Ottober, by the break of day, one thouſand of the Earl 
of Mancheſter's Army, with the Train'd-bands of Lon- 
don, came down the Hill; and paſſed the River that 
way by Shaw; and, undiſcover'd, forced that Guard 
which ſhould have kept the Paſs near the Houſe; that 
was entrenched where St Bernard Aſtley lay; who in- 
ſtantly, with a good Body of Muſqueteers, fell upon the 
Enemy; and not only Routed them, but compell'd 
them to Rout two other Bodies of their own Men, who 
were coming to ſecond them. In this purſuit very 
many of the Enemy were ſlain, and many drown'd in 
the Line, and above two hundred Arms taken, There 
continued, all that day, very warm Skirmiſhes in ſe- 
veral parts; the Enemy's Army having almoſt encom- 
paſſed the Kings; and with much more loſs to Them 
than to the King; till, about three of the Clock in 
the Afternoon, Waller with his own, and the Forces 
which had been under Eſſex, fell _ the Quarter at 
Speen, and paſſed the River; which was not well de- 
fended by the Officer who was appointed to guard it 
with Horſe and Foot, very many of them being gone 
off from their Guards, as never imagining that they 
would, at that time of day, have attempted a Quarter 
that was thought the ſtrongeſt of all. Bur having thus 
got the River, they march'd in good Order, with very 
great Bodies of Foot, winged with Horſe, towards the 
Heath; from whence the Horſe which were left there, 
with too little reſiſtance, retir d; being in truth much 
overpower'd, by reaſon the Major part of them, upon 
confidence of ſecurity of the Paſs, were gone to pro- 
vide Forage for their Horſe. 

By this means, the Enemy poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the Ordnance which had becn planted there; and of 
the Village of Seen; the Foot which were there, re- 
tir'd to the Hedge next the large Field between Speen 
and Newbury; which they made good: at the ſame 
time, the right Wing of the Enemies Horſe advanced 
under the Hill of Speen, with one hundred Muſqeteers 
in the Van, and came into the open Field, where a 
good Body of the King's Horſe ſtood ; which at firſt 
receiy'd them in ſome diſorder; but the Queen's Regi- 
ment of Horſe, commanded by St John Cansfeld, 
charged them with ſo much Gallantry, that he rout- 


ed that great Body; which then fled; and he had the 


execution of them near half a mile; wherein moſt of 
the Muſqueteers were ſlain, and very many of the 
Horſe; inſomuch that that whole Wing rallied not 


again that night, 


The King was at that time with 
the Prince, and many of the Lords, and other his Fe 

vants, in the middle of that Field; and could not by 
his own Preſence, reſtrain thoſe Horſe which at th 
firſt approach of the Enemy were in that diſorder 
from ſhamefully giving Ground. So that if $t Joby 
Cansfield had not, in that Article of Time, giyen them 


that brisk Charge, by which other Troops were ready 


to charge them in the Flank, the King himſelf had 
been in very great danger. 

AT the ſame time, the left Wing of the Enemic, 
Horſe advanced towards the North-fide of the great 
Field; but before they got thither, Goring with the 
Earl of Cleveland's Brigade, Charg d them ſo vigorouſſy 
that he forced them back in great confuſion over 4 
Hedge; and following them, was Charg'd by another 
freſh Body ; which he defeated likewiſe, and flew yery 
many of the Enemy upon the place; having not on- 
ly routed and beaten them off their ground, but en- 
dur'd the Shot of three Bodies of their Foot in thei; 
purſuit, and in their retreat, with no conſiderable 
damage, fave that the Earl of Cleveland's Horſe fallirg 
under him, he was taken Priſoner; which was an ex. 
traordinary loſs. Whilſt this was doing on that fide 
twelve hundred Horſe, and three thouſand Foot. of 
thoſe under the Earl of Mancheſter , advanced with 
great Reſolution upon Shaw-Houte, and the Field ad. 
jacent ; which quarter was defended by Sr Face Aſtley 
and Colonel George Liſle; and the Houſe; by Lieut. 
nant Colonel Page. They came ſinging of Pſalms, 
and, at firſt, drove forty Muſqueteers from a Hedye, 
who were placed there to ſtop them; but they were 
preſently Charg'd by St Fohn Brown with the Prince's 
Regiment of Horſe ; who did good execution upon 
them, till he ſaw another Body of their Horſe ready to 
Charge him, which made him retire to the Foot in 
Mr Doleman's Garden, which flanked that Field, and 
give fire upon thoſe Horſe, whereof very many fell; 
and the Horſe thereupon Wheeling about, Sr Joy 
Brown fell upon their Rear, kill'd many, and kept 
that Ground all the day; when the Reſerve of Foot, 
Commanded by Colonel Thelwell, gall'd their Foot 
with ſeveral Vollies; and then fell on them with the 
But-ends of their Muſquets, till they had not only 
beaten them from the Hedges, but quite out of the 
Field; leaving two Drakes, ſome Ca and many 
dead Bodies behind them. Art this time, a great Bo- 
dy of their Foot attempted M Doleman's Houle, but 
were ſo well entertain'd by Lieutenant Colonel Page, 
that after they had made their firſt effort, they were 
forc'd to retire in ſuch Confuſion, that he purſued 
them from the Houſe with a notable Execution; in- 
ſomuch that they left five hundred dead upon a little 
{pot of ground; and they drew off the two Drakes 
out of the Field to the Houſe, the Enemy being 
beaten off and retired from all that Quarter, 

IT was now night; for which neither Party ws 
{orry ; and the King, who had been on that fide where 
the Enemy only had prevail'd, thought that his Army 
had ſuffer'd alike in all other places. He faw they 
were entirely poſſeſſed of Speen, and had taken all the 
Ordnance which had been left there; whereby it 
would be eaſy for them, before the next Morning, co 
have compaſſed him round; towards which they might 
have gone far, if they had found themſelves in a condi- 
tion to have purſued their fortune. : 

HEREvuPON, as ſoon as it was night, his Majc- 
ſty, with the Prince, and thoſe Lords who had been 
about him all the day, and his Regiment of Guards, 
retired into the Fields under Donnington-Caſtle, and re- 
ſolv'd ro proſecute the reſolution that was taken 1 
the morning, when they ſaw the great Advantage the 
Enemy had in numbers, with which he was like to 
be encompaſſed, if his Forces were beaten from either 
of the Poſts. That reſolution was, To march a 
© in the night towards Wallingford; and to that purpole 
all the Carriages, and great Ordnance, had been that 
Morning drawn under Donnington-Caſtle; 10 he 2 
Orders to all the Officers, to draw off their Men tot 
ſame Place; and receiving Intelligence at that tint 
that Prince Rupert was come, or would be that nig. 
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that he might make no ſtay there, but pre- 

here able to joyn with his Army, his Majeſty him- 
ſelf, with the Prince, and about three hundred Horſe 
ade haſte thither ; and found Prince Rupert there; and 
thence made what haſte they could back towards Ox- 
J. The truth is, the King's Army was not in ſo ill a 
ondition, as the King conceiv'd it to have been: 
that Party which were in the Field near Speen, kept 
their ground very reſolutely; and although it was a 
fir Moon-ſhine night, the Enemy, that was very near 
them, and much Superior in Number, thought not fit 
to aſſault or diſturb them. That part of the Enemy 


that had been ſo roughly treated at Sh“, having re- 


ceiy'd Succour of a ſtrong Body of Horſe, reſolv'd 
once more to make an attempt upon the Foot there 
but they were beaten off as before; though they ſtood 
not well enough to receive an equal loſs, ; but retired to 
their Hill, where they ſtood ſtill. This was the laſt 
Action between the Armies; for about ten of the 
Clock at night, all the Army, Horſe, Foot, and Can. 
non, upon the King's Orders, drew forth their ſeveral 
Guards to the Heath about Donnington- Caſtle; in 
which they left moſt of their wounded Men, with all 
their Ordnance, Ammunition, and Carriages; then 
Prince Maurice, and the other Officers, march'd in good 
Order away to Wallingford; committing the bringing 
up the Rear to St Humphrey Bennet, (who had behav'd 
himſelf very Signally that day) who with his Brigade of 
Horſe march'd behind, and receiv'd not the leaſt di- 
ſturbance from the Enemy; who, in ſo light a Night, 
could not but know of the Retreat, and were well 
enough pleated to be rid of an Enemy that had handled 
them ſo ill. By the Morning, all the Army, Foot 
as well as Horſe, arriv'd at Wallingford; where having 
Refreſh'd a little, they march'd to Oxford; without 
ſceing any Party of the Enemy that look'd after them. 

Maxy made a Queſtion which Party had the bet- 
ter of the Day; and neither was well enough ſatisfied 
with their Succeſs. There could be no queſtion there 
were very many more kill'd of rhe Enemy, than of the 
King's Army; whereof were miſſing, only St William 
$t Leger, Lieutenant Colonel to the Duke's Regiment 
of Foot; Lieutenant Colonel Topping, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Leake, both Officers of Horſe, who were all 
there ſlain, with not above one hundred Common Sol- 
diers, in all places. The Earl of Brentford, General 
of the Army, was wounded on the head; Sr Fohn 
Cansfield, Sr Fohn Greenvil, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Page, were wounded ; but all recover d. The Officers 
of the Enemy's fide were never talk'd of, being for 
the moſt part, of no better Families than the Common 
Soldiers. But it was reaſonably computed, by thoſe 
who ſaw the Action in all places, that there could not 
be ſo few as one thouſand dead upon the place: yet 
becauſe the King's Army quitted the Field, and 
march d away in the Night, the other fide thought 
themſelves Maſters: and the Parliament celebrated 
their Victory with their uſual Triumphs; though with- 
in few days after, they diſcernd that they had little 
reaſon for it. They came to know, by what accident 
was not imagin'd, that the Earl of Brentford remain'd 
that night in the Caſtle, by reaſon of the hurt in his 
Head, and fo ſent Colonel Hurry to him to perſwade 
him to give up the Caſtle, and to make him other large 
Offers; all which the General rejected with the In- 
dignation that became him. No more ſhall be ſaid 
of the Colonel, becauſe, after all his tergiverſations, 
he choſe at laſt to loſe his Life for, and in the King's 
dervice; which ought to expiate for all his tranſgreſ- 
— and preſerve his memory from all unkind Re- 
ecctlons. 


Tus next day, when they knew that the King's Ar- 


* 


my was retired, and not till then, ! made haſte to 


poſſeſs themſelves of Newbury; and then drew up 
their whole Army before Donnington-Caſtle, and ſum- 
mon'd the Governour © To deliver it to them, or elſe 

they would not leave one Stone upon another. To 


V 1 the Governour made no other reply, than 
That he was not bound to repair it; but however he 


_ ould, by God's help, keep the ground afterwards : 
eeing his obſtinacy, they offer d him *To march away 


ce with the Arms, and all things belonging to the Gar- 
ce riſon; and, when that moy'd not, That he ſhould 
ce carry all the Cannon, and Ammunition with him, to 
all which he Anſwer d, That he wonder'd they would 
e not be ſatisfied with ſo many Anſwers that he had 
*ſent, and defired them, © To be aſſur'd, that he would 
*not go out of the Caſtle, till the King ſent him Or- 
*der ſo to do, Offended with theſe high Anſwers, 
they reſolv'd to Aſſault it ; but the Officer who com- 
manded the Party, being kill'd with ſome few of the 


Soldiers, they retir'd; and never after made any at- 


tempt upon it; but remain'd quietly at Newbury in 
great Faction among themſelves; every Man taking up- 
on himſelf to find fault, and cenſure what had been 
done, and had been left undone, in the whole day's Ser- 


VICC. 


Tat King met Prince Rupert, as he expected, with 
Colonel Gerrard, and S* Marmaduke Langdale; and 
made all the haſte he could to joyn thoſe Forces with 
his own Army, that ſo he might march back to New- 
bury, and diſengage his Cannon, and Carriages. By 
the way he met the Earl of Northampton, and thoſe Re- 
giments which had Reliev'd Banbury; and having with 
marvellous Expedition cauſed a new Train of Artille- 
ry to be form'd, he brought his Army again to a Ren- 
dezvous on Bullington-Green ; where, with the Addition 
of thoſe Forces, and ſome Foot, which he drew out of 
Oxford, under the Command of Colonel Gage, it ap- 
pear'd to be full fix thouſand Foot, and five thouſand 
Horſe ; with which he march'd to Wallingford ; and 


within a day more than a Week after he had left Don- 


nington-Caſtle, found himſelf there again in ſo good 
a poſture, that he rcfoly'd not to decline Fighting with 
the Enemy; but would be firſt poſſeſſed of his Can- 
non, and wy ſome Proviſion into the Caſtle ; which 


he accomp 
Tu Enemies Army lay (til 


iſh'd without any ee 


at Newbury, perplexed 
with the Diviſions and Factions among their own Of- 


ficers, without any notice of the King's advance, till 
a Quarter of their Horſe was beaten up. The next 
Morning, the King put his Army into Battalia; Prince 
Rupert, who was now declared General, led the Van; 
and got poſſeſſion of the Heath, on the back fide of the 
Caſtle; from which a {mall Party might have kept him, 
the entrance into it being very ſteep, and the way nar- 
rower. On that Heath, the King's Army was drawn 
up about Noon, every one being prepared to Fight; 
and none of the Enemy appearing, they march'd b 


the Caſtle over the River 


»y a Mill, and two Fords 


below it, without any oppoſition ; and thence drew 
into the large Field between Speen and Newbury ; which 
was thought a good place to expect the Enemy; who, 


in the mean time, had drawn a great Body of their 
Horſe and Foot into the other Field toward Shaw, 


and had made Brcaſt-works and Batteries on the back 


fide of Newbury; which Town they refolv'd to keep, 


and ſtand upon the defenſive, as the King had done 


before; preſuming, that they now having the warmer 


Lodging, might better attack the King after his Men 
had lain a night ar two in the Fields; it being now the 


«2nd Ammunition 


and all the 'Army about him, 


Month of November, but fair for that Seaſon. Some 
light Skirmiſhes. paſſed between the Horſe, but when 
the King ſaw upon what diſadvantages he muſt force 
them to Fight, he call'd his Council together ; who 
were unanimous in opinion,“ That ſince he had reliey'd 
* the Caſtle, and put ſufficient Proviſions into it, and 
ce that it was in his 20008 to draw off his Ordnance 

rom thence, he had done his buſi- 
*nels; and if any Honour had been loſt the other day, 
* it was regain'd now, by his having paſſed his Army 
© over the River in the face of Theirs, and offer'd them 
Battle; which they durſt not accept. Upon which 
the King refolv'd to attempt them no farther, but gave 
Orders to retire in their view, with Drums Beating, and 
Trumpets ſounding, the ſame way he came over the 
River. So the King lay that night at Donnington-Caſtle, 


Tux King had not yet done all he meant to do, be- 


fore he took up his Winter Quarters; and was willing, 


that the Enemy ſhould have an e to Fight 


with him, if they deſired it: An 
 Ooo0o00 


therefore; on the 
Sunday 


TheKing re- 
lieves Don- 
nington- 
Caſtle. 
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_ Book vi 


Sunday morning the tenth of November, his Majeſty 
marcũ'd with all his Cannon and Ammunition over the 
Heath from Donnington, over a fair Campagne, to Lam- 
borne ; in which march, ſome of the Enemies Horſe 
attempted his Rear, but were repulſed with loſs; many 
being lain, and ſome taken Priſoners. There the King 
Quarter'd that night, and the next day, to refreſh his 
Men, for the ill Lodging they had endured at Don- 
nington; having ſent ſome Perſons of great Reputation 
Fae Intereſt to Marlborough, to make large 209k gr ox 
for Him, and his Army. And then, ſince he heard the 
Enemy lay {till at Newbury, he march'd to Marlborough; 
where he found all things to his wiſh. His heart was 
ſet upon the relief of Baſing, which was now again di- 
ſtreſs d; the Enemy having, as is ſaid before, begirr it 
cloſely from the time that Gage had reliev'd it. He 
had a great mind to do it with his whole Army; that 
thereby he might draw the Enemy to a Battle: but, 
upon full Debate, it was concluded, © That the ſafeſt 
«way would be to do it by a ſtrong Party; that one 
«thouſand Horſe ſhould be drawn out, every one of 
* which ſhould carry before him a Bag of Corn, or other 
* Proviſions, and march fo as to be at Baſing-Houſe the 
© next morning after they parted from the Army; and 
e then every Trooper was to caſt down his Bag, and to 
te make their retreat as well as they might: and Colo- 
nel Gage, wlio had ſo good ſucceſs before, was a 
pointed to Command this Party, which he chearfully 
undertook to do. The better to effect it, Hungerford 
was thought the fitter place ro Quarter with the Army, 
and from thence to Liſbarch that Party: ſo his Majeſty 
march'd back to Hungerford, which was half way to 
Newbury: the Enemy was in mean time march'd from 
thence to Baſing; which, they thought, would, upon 
the ſight of their whole Army, preſently have yielded; 
but finding the Marquis ſtill obſtinate to defend it, 
they were weary of the Winter War, and fo retired all 
their force from thence, and quitred the Siege the very 
day before Gage came thither ſo that he eaſily deli- 
ver'd his Proviſions, and retired to the King without 
any inconvenience. His Majeſty then march'd to Far- 
rington, with ſome hope to have ſurpriſed Abingdon in 
his way ; but he found it too well provided; and fo 
after he had conſider'd where to ts his Horſe, 
which had formerly had their head quarter at Abing- 
don, and thoſe places which were now under the power 
of that Governour, he return'd to Oxford; where he 
arriv'd to the univerſal Joy, on the three and twentieth 
of November; a Scaſon of the year fit for all the Troops 
to be in their Winter Quarters. 

Tus King was exceedingly pleaſed to find how 
much the Fortifications there had been adyanced by 
the care and diligence of the Lords; and was very gra- 
cious in his acknowledgment of it to them. And the 
Governour St Arthur Aſton, having, ſome Months be- 
fore, in the Managing his Horſe in the Fields, cauſed 
him to fall, had in the fall broken his own Leg, and, 
ſhortly after, been compell'd to cut it off; ſo that if 
he recover d at all, which was very doubtful, he could 
not be fit for any active Service; his Majeſty reſoly'd 
to confer that Government upon another. Of which 
reſolution, with all the circumſtances of grace and fa- 
vour, and ſending him a Warrant for one thouſand 
pounds a year Penſion for his Life, he gave him notice; 
and then, to the molt general ſatisfaction of all Men, 
he conferr'd that Government upon Colonel Gage; 
whom he had before Knighted. S* Arthur Aſton was ſo 
much diſpleaſed with his Succeſſor, that he beſought 
the King to confer that Charge upon any other Per- 
ſon; and when he found that his Majeſty would not 
change his purpoſe, he ſent to ſome Lords to come to 
him, who he thought were moſt Zealous in Religion, 
and deſired them to tell the King from him, That 
*though he was himſelf a Roman Catholick, he had 
been very careful to give no ſcandal to his Majeſty's 
© Proteltanx Subjects; and could not but inform him, 
« that Gage was the molt Jeſuited Papiſt alive; that he 
© bad a jeſuit who liv d with him; and that he was pre- 
te {ent at all the Sermons among the Catholicks; which 
iche believed would be very much to his Majeſty's diſ- 
*{eryice. So much his Paſſion and Animoſity over-rul'd 
his Conſcience. | 


Tus King liked the choice he had made; and 
adviſed the new Governour, by one of his Friend; only 
* have fo much diſcretion in his Carriage, that ther 
* might be no notice taken of the Exerciſe of his R x 
© ligion; to which animadverſion he Anſwer'g. « Tha 
* he never had diflembled his Religion, nor ever would. 
but that he had been ſo wary in the Exerciſe of ;. 
that he knew there could be no Witneſs produc it, 
* who had ever ſeen him at Maſs in Oxford; though he 
heard Mals every day; and that he had nexer he 
* but once at a Sermon; which was at the Lodgin of 
* Sr Arthur's Daughter; to which he had been 2 
te with great importunity; and beliey'd now that it wa 
to entrap him. But the poor Gentleman enjoy'd the 
Office very little time; for within a Month, ot hes. 
about, making an eg to break down Culham Brig ; 
near Abingdon, where he intended to erect a Roy, 
Fort, that ſhould have keep that Garriſon from f by 
{ide of the Country; he was ſhot through the "oa 
with a Muſquet Bullet. Prince Rupert was preſent at 
the Action, having approv'd, and been much pleased 
with the deſign; which was never purſued after hi; 
death: and in truth the King ſaſtain'd a wonderful los 
in his death; he being a Man of great wiſdom and 
temper ; and one among the very few Soldiers, whg 
made himſelf to be univerſally lov'd and eſteem'd. 

THovuGu the King's Condition was now much 
better, than, in the beginning of the Summer, he had 
reaſon to expect (he had broken, and defeated tuo 
Armies of the Parliament, and return'd into his Win- 
ter Quarter with advantage, and rather with an en. 
creaſe than diminution of his Forces) yet his nece(ſi. 
ties were ſtill the ſame, and the Fountains dryed up 
from whence he might expect Relief; his Quarters 
ſhorten'd, and leffen'd by the loſs of the whole North: 
for after the Battle of Tor, the Scots return'd to Re- 
duce New-Caſtle; which they had already done; aud 
all other Garrifons which had held out for the King; 


| and when that Work ſhould be throughly and ſuff- 


ciently done, it muſt be expected that Army ſhould 
again move South-ward, and take ſuch other Places, 
as the Parliament ſhould not be at leiſure to look after - 
themſelves. 

Tus King's Army was leſs united than ever; the rut 
old General was ſet aſide, and Prince Rupert put into ** 
the Command, which was no Popular Change: for the s.a 
other was known to be an Officer of great Experience, 
and had committed no overſights in his Conduct; vas 
willing to hear every thing Debated, and always con- 
curr'd with the moſt reaſonable Opinion ; and though 
he was not of many words, and was not quick in bear- 
ing, yet upon any Action he was ſprightly, and Com- 
— 2 well. The Prince was Rough, and Paſhonate, 
and loy'd not Debate; liked what was propos'd, as he 
liked the Perſons who propos'd it; and was ſo gret 
an Enemy to Digby and Colepepper, who were only pre- 
ſent in Debates of the War with the Officers, that be 
croſſed all they propos'd. The truth is, all the Army 
had been diſpos d, from the firlt raifing it, to Neglett 
and Contempt of the Council; and the King himſelf 
had not been ſollicitous enough to preſerve the Re- 
{pe& due to it, in which he leflen'd his own Dignity. 

GoRinG, who was now General of the Horte, wi 
no more gracious to Prince Rupert, than M ilmat 
been; had all the other's faults, and wanted lis regt- 
larity, and preſerving his reſpe& with the Officer. 
Wilmot lov'd Debauchery, but ſhut ir out from his bul- 
neſs; never neglected that, and rarely miſcarried in it: 
Goring had a much better Underſtanding, and a ſharper 
Wit (except in the very exerciſe of Debauchery, 4 
then the other was inſpir'd) a much keener Conn; 
and preſentneſs of Mind in danger: Wilmot diſcern 
it farther off, and becauſe he could not behaxe bim- 
ſelf fo well in it, commonly prevented, or warily * 
clin'd it; and never drank when he was within diſtance 
of an Enemy: Goring was not able to reſiſt the Tem- 
proces, when he was in the middle of them, nor 

ecline it to obtain a Victory: as, in one of thole 
he had ſuffer'd the Horſe to eſcape out of On 
and the moſt ſignal Misfortunes of his Life in War; 
their riſe from that uncontroulable Licence. Ne! 0 
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alued their promiſes, profeſſions, or friend- 
2 to — 4 Rules of — or Integrity; 
bat mot violated them the leſs willingly, and never 
bur for ſome great benefit, or convenience to himſelf 
Goring without ſcruple, out of Humour, or for Wirs 
f. a and lov'd no Man fo well, but that he would 
: 8 him, and then expoſe him to Publick Mirth for 
having been cozen'd : therefore he had always fewer 
Friends than the other, but more Company ; for no 
Man had a Wit that pleas'd the Company better. The 


Ambition of both was unlimited, and ſo equally in- 


ing contented ; and both unreſtrain'd b 

capable of ng Nature or Juſtice, from i 
any reſpect to 8 x x 

the fatisfaction thereof: yet Wilmot had more Scruples 
from Religion to ſtartle him, and would not have at- 
tuin d his end by any groſs, or foul Act of wickedneſs; 
Goring could have paſſed through thoſe pleaſantly; and 
would, without heſitation, have broken any Truſt, or 
done any Act of Treachery to have ſatisfied an ordi- 
nary reiben, or 1 and in truth, wanted nothing 
but Induſtry (for he had Wit, and Courage, and Un- 
gerſtanding, and Ambition, uncontroul'd by any fear 
of God, or Man) to have been as eminent, and ſucceſs- 
ful in the higheſt attempt of Wickedneſs, as any Man 
in the Age he liv'd in, or before. Of all his Quali- 
fications, Diſſimulation was his Maſter- piece; in which 
he ſo much excell'd, that Men were not ordinarily 
aſham d, or out of countenance, with being deceiv'd 

twice by him. 

8 £ Ax was not much better diſpos'd than the 
army; they who had no Preferment, were angry with 
thoſe who had; and thought they had not deſery d fo 
well as themſelves: They who were envied, found no 
ſatisfaction or delight in what they were envied for, 
being poor and neceſſitous, and the more ſenſible of 
their being ſo, by the Titles they had receiv'd upon 
their own violent Importunity. So that the King was 
without any joy in the Fayours he had conferr'd, and 
yet was not the leſs ſollicited to grant more to others 
of the ſame kind; who, he foreſaw, would be no bet- 
ter pleas'd than the reſt: and the pleaſing one Maa 
this way, diſpleas d one hundred; as his Creating the 
Lord Colepepper at this time, and making him a Baron 
(who in truth had ferv'd him with great Abilities; and, 
though he did imprudently in deſiring it, did deſerve 
it) did much diſſatisfy both the Court, and the Army; 
to neicher of which he was in any degree gracious, by 
his having no Ornament of Education, to make Men 
the more propitious to his parts of Nature; and diſ- 
pos'd many others to be very importunate to reccive 
the ſame Obligation. 

Tub had been another Counſel enter'd upon, 
and concluded with great Deliberation and Wiſdom, 
which turn d at this time to his Majeſty's diſadvantage ; 
which was the Ceſſation in Ireland; enter'd into, as 
hath been ſaid before, with all the reaton imaginable, 
and in hope, to have made a good Peace there, and 
ſo to have had the Power of that united Kingdom, to 
have aſſiſted to the ſuppreſſing the Rebellion in this. 
But now, as all the Supplies he had receiv'd from 
thence upon the Ceflation, had been already deſtroy'd 
without any benefit ro the King, fo his Majeſty found, 
that he ſhould not be able to make a Peace there; 
and then the Government there would be in the worſe 
condition by being depriv d of ſo many good Officers, 
and Soldiers, upon the concluſion of the Ceſſation. 
There had been Commiſſioners from that time ſent 
over to the King from the Confederate Roman Ca- 
tholicks, to treat a Peace; the Lord Lieutenant, and 

uncil, had ſent likewiſe Commiſſioners to inform 
the King of all things neceſſary to be conſider'd in the 
Treaty; and the Parliament which was then fitting in 
Ir [ . 2 . . 

eland, had ſent likewiſe Commiſſioners, in the Name 

of the Proteſtants in that Kingdom, to prevent the 

making any Peace; and with a Petition to diflolye the 
ation that had been made. | 

Tux Commiſſioners from the Confederate Roman 
Catholicks » demanded © The abrogation, and Repeal 
Of all thoſe Laws, which were in force againſt the 

Exerciſe of the Roman Religion: That the Lieute- 
. nant, or Chief Governour, ſhould be a Roman Ca- 


cc tholick; and that there ſhould be no diſtinction 
© made, whereby thoſe of that Religion ſhould not be 
* capable of any Preferment in the Kingdom, as well 
ce as the Proteſtants; together with the Repeal of ſe- 
veral Laws, which that Nation thought to have been 
made in their prejudice. 

Tn x Commiſſioners from the State (whereof ſome 
were of the Privy Council ) feſſed That they de- 
cc ſired a Peace might be made; but ropos d in order, 
as they ſaid, to the ſecurity of the Kivgdom, «'That 
*all the Iriſb might be difarm'd; and ſuch among 
*them, as had been moſt ſignal and barbarous in the 
©* Maffacres in the beginning of the Rebellion, might 
be excepted from Pardon, and profecurcd with the 
* utmoſt rigour of Law: That the Laws might be put 
*in Execution againſt all Roman Catholicks, and eſpe- 
*cially againſt all 33 Prieſts, and Fryars; and that 
e they might be obliged to pay all the Damages which 
t had been ſuſtain d by the War. 

T n x Commiſſioners from the Parliament demand- 
ed, © That the Ceſſation might be diffoly'd, and the 


„War carried on with the utmoſt Rigour, according 


ce to the Act of Parliament that had been made in the 


beginning of the Rebellion; and that no Peace might 


te be made on any Conditions. 

Tax King demanded of the Iriſh, * Whether they 
e believ d it could be in his Power, if it were agreeable 
*ro his Conſcience, to grant them their Demands ? 
*and whether he muſt not thereby purchaſe Ireland 
«with the loſs of England and Scotland > There were 
among them ſome fober Men, who confefled © That 
bas his Majeſty's Affairs then ſtood, they beliey'd he 
could not grant it; and they hoped, that their Ge- 
*neral Aſſembly would, when they ſhould be inform'd 
*of the truth of his Majeſty's Condition, which was 
not known to them, be perſwaded to depart from 
**{ome of their Demands; but that, for the preſent, 
they had not Authority to recede from any one Pro- 
* poſition, 

Tax King then asked the Commiſſioners who had 
been ſent over by the Marquis of Ormond, Lieutenant 
of the Kingdom, © Which Forces they thought to be 
the ſtronger, the King's Army, or that of the Rebels; 
they confeſſed © The Rebels to be much ſuperior in 
© Power, and that they were poſſeſſed of more than 
«three parts of the Kingdom. The King then ask'd 
them, © Whether they thought it probable, now they 
found themſelves to be the Stronger, that the Re- 
*bels would be perſwaded to yield to fo diſadvanta- 
*geous terms, as they propoſed, and to be ſo wholly 
*at the Mercy of thoſe whom they had ſo much pro- 
*voked? and if they could be ſo diſpoſed, whether 
*they believ d that they were able, though they ſhould 
*be willing, to ſell all they have in Ireland to pay the 
«Damages which had been ſuſtain d by the War? The 
Commiſſioners acknowledg'd, © That they thought the 
* laſt impollible; and that there might be a mitigation 
*in that particular; but for the former, they durſt 
*not adviſe his Majelty to recede at all: for that there 
*could be no other ſecurity for the Proteſtants in that 
* Kingdom, but by leaving the Triſh without any ca- 
te pacity or ability to Trouble them: for their perfi- 
e dioutneſs was ſuch, that they could not be truſted ; 
*and therefore they muſt be put into ſuch a Condi- 
«tion, by being totally diſarm d, that they ſhould not 
te be able to do any Miſchief; or chat all the Proteſtants 
ce muſt leave the Kingdom to the entire poſſeſſion of 
«the Iriſh; and whether that would be for his Maje- 
ce ſty's Service and Security, they mult refer to his own 
*« Wiſdom. 

Tux King then ſent for the Commiſſioners from the 
Parliament, on the behalf of the Proteſtants, and ask'd 
them, Whether they were ready, if the Ceſſation were 
*«expir'd, to renew the War, and to proſecute it hope- 
90 fully, to the Reduction or Suppreſſion of the wool 
They anſwer'd very clearly, © That in the State they 
c were in, they could not carry on the War, or defend 
«themſelves againſt the Iriſh, who were much Superior 
*to them in Power; But if his Majeſty would recruit 
his Army, and fend over Money and Arms, and Am- 
e munition, with Shipping, they made no doubt, but 
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«with God's bleſſing, they ſhould be able _—_ to 
te reduce them, and drive them out of the Kingdom. 
The King then ask'd them, Whether they did in 
te truth think, that his Majeſty was able to ſend them 
ce ſuch ſupplies as they ſtood in need of? or whether 
«they did not, in their Conſciences, know, that he was 
ce not able to ſend them any part of it, and ſtood in 
te want of all for his own Support? They anſwer'd, 
« That they hoped he would make a Peace with the 
te Parliament, and would then be able to ſend over 
ce ſuch Aſſiſtance to Ireland, as would quickly ſettle that 
*Kingdom. 

B ur after all theſe diſcourſes, his Majeſty prevail'd 
not with any of them to depart from the molt unrea- 
ſonable of all their Demands; whereupon he diſmiſſed 
them; and told the Iriſh, © It had been in their Power 
«ſq far to have obliged him, that he might hereafter 
* have thought himſelf bound to have gratified them 
te jn ſome particulars, which were not now ſeaſonable 
te to have been done; but they would repent this their 
ce ſenlleſs perverſneſs, when it would be too late, and 
*when they found themſelves under a Power that 
te would deſtroy them, and make them ceaſe to be a 
**Nation, | 

So they all left Oxford; and his Majeſty, notwith- 
ſtanding all this Reſolution, not to depart from any 
thing, that might in any degree be prejudicial to the 
Proteſtant Intereſt in that Kingdom, found that he ſuf- 
fer'd under no reproach more in England, than by ha- 
ving made that Ceſſation: ſo wonderfully unreaſonable 
was the generality of the Nation then, by the abſurd 
imputation of his Majeſty's favouring the Iriſh. 

Tus ſtreights in which the King now was, brought 
him to ſome reflections he had never made before; 
and the conſiderations of what might Fan be the 
event of the next Summer, diſpoſed him to inclinations 
which were very contrary to what he had ever before 
entertain d. His three younger Children were taken 
from the Governeſs in whoſe hands he had put them, 
and were not only in the Parliament Quarters, but ex- 
preſsly by their Order, put into the Cuſtody of One 
in whom the King could have the leſs confidence, be- 
cauſe it was One in whom the Parliament confided ſo 
much. He had with him the Prince, and the Duke 
of York, both young; and he had no reſolution more 
fixed in him, than that the Prince ſhould never be ab- 
ſent from him; which, as hath been touch'd before, 
made him leſs conſider what Governour, or Servants 
he put about him; reſolving to form his Manners by 
his own Model. But now he began to ſay © That 
* Himſelf and the Prince were too much to venture 
ein one bottom; and that it was now time to unboy 
* him, by putting him into ſome action and acquaint- 
*ance with buſineſs, out of his own fight: but com- 
municated theſe thoughts only with the Lord Digi), 
the Lord Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer; and was thought to confer more with the Lord 
Colepepper upon the Subject, than with either of the 
other; but had ſome particular thoughts upon which 
he then conferr'd with no Body. There was but one 
Province in which the Prince could reſide, after he 
was ſeyer'd from the King; and that was the Weſt; 
which was yet in a worſe condition than it had been, 
by the Rebels being poſſeſſed of Taunton, one of the 
chief Towns in Somerſet-ſhire ; and though it was an 
open, and unfortified place, it was very ſtrong againſt 
the King in the natural diſaffection of the Inhabitants, 
which were very numerous; and all the places adja- 
cent of the ſame ill Principles; and Waller had alrea- 
dy ſent ſome Troops thither to cdnfirm them in their 
Rebellious Inclinations, and had himſelf a reſolution 
ſpeedily to go thither, with a Body ſufficient to form 
an Army for the reduction of the Weſt: nor was the 
deſign improbable to ſucceed; for the reputation of 
the Scots Army, upon the recovery of all the North, 
had ſhaken and terrified all the Kingdom ; and the 
King's Army was the laſt Enemy the Weſt had been 
acquainted with, and had left no good Name be- 
hind it. i | | 

To prevent this miſchief, Goring (who had now 
made a faſt fricudſhip with the Lord Digby ; either of 


them believing he could deceive the other, and ( 
with equal paſſion embracing the Engagement 

ſent with ſome Troops to Salisbury, from whence fe 
might eaſily prevent any motion of Waller ; witho 
which, Taunton would be in a ſhort time reduced by 
the Garriſons the King had in the Country: ſo th 

this alteration rather confirm'd, than diverted his Mz. 
jeſty, in his thoughts of ſending the Prince thither 
and he begun to publiſh his purpoſe, and named Da | 
ſellors to be with his Highneſs, by whoſe advice 40 
things ſhould be done; his Majeſty's purpoſe bein f 

truth, only at that time, that the Prince ſhould by - 
farther Weſt than Briſtol ; and that there might ng je n 
louſies ariſe from this Action (which every Body tang 
was ſo far from the King's former purpoſe; and it; ht 
be imagin'd, that his Highneſs would be ſent to * 
Queen his Mother into Fance; which many unres. 


ſonably apprehended) the King declared what Con. .,.. MM 
cil he intended ſhould be about his Son; the ae 455 


tion of whom, he thought would allay all jealouſies ; 
that kind. He named the Duke of Richmond, the Eat 
of Southampton, the Lord Capel, the Lord Hopton, the 
Lord Colepepper, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and appointed them © To meet frequently at the Prince 
Lodging, to conſider with his Highneſs, what prepz- 

* rations ſhould be made for his Journey, and in whar 
* manner his Family ſhould be eſtabliſhed. There nas 
one Perſon more, who of neceſſity was to wait on the 
Prince, the Earl of Berk-ſhire, his Governour; and then 
his Majeſty found what wrong Meaſures he had taken 
in the conferring that Truſt ; and lamented his oyn 
error to thoſe he truſted ; but knew not how to pre- 
vent the Inconveniences that might enſue, unleſs hy 
applying two remedies, which were not natural, and 
might have been productive of as great Inconveniences, 
The one was, to leſſen the Prince's Reverence, and 
Eſteem for his Governour ; which was very ſufficiently 
provided for. The other, to leave the Goyernour yith- 
out any more Authority, than every one of the Coun- 
cil had; and ſo much leſs, as the Prince had a better 
eſteem of every one of Them, than he had of him: and 
ſo left him without a Governour, which would have 
been a little better, if he had been withour the Earl of 
Berk-ſhire too. | 

Wuen the King was in this Melancholick poſture, Di 
it was a great refreſhment, and ſome advantage to him, "7 
to hear that the diſorder the Parliament was in, was ni. 
Superior to His. The Cauſe of all the Diſttactions in 
his Court, or Army; proceeded from the extreme po- 
verty and neceſſity his Majeſty was in; and a very mo- 
derate ſupply of Money would, in a Moment, hare ex- 
Sunnis all thoſe diſtempers. But all the Wealth of 
the Kingdom, for they were well nigh poſſeſſed of all, 
could not prevent the ſame, and greater diſtractions 
and cmulations, from breaking into the whole Goyern- 
ment of the Parliament: for all the perlonal Animott- 
ties imaginable broke out in their Councils, and in 
their Armies; and the Houſe of Pcers found them- 
ſelves, upon the matter, excluded from all power, or 
credit, when they did not concur in all the demands 
which were made by the Commons. 

T n a violent Party, which had at firſt cozen d the 
reſt into the War, and afterwards obſtructed all the p- 
proaches towards Peace, found now that they had f- 
niſhed as much of their work, as the tools which they 
had wrought with, could be applied to; and what re- 
main'd to be done, muſt be diſpatched by new Work- 
men. They had been long unſatisfied with the Earl of 
Eſſex, and He as much with Them; both being more 
ſollicitous to ſuppreſs the other, than to deſtroy thc 
King. They bore the loſs and diſhonour he had {u- 
ſtain'd in Cornwal, very well; and would have been 
glad, that both He and his Army had been quite cut 
off, inſtead of being difloly'd ; for moſt of his Othcers 
and Soldiers, were corrupted in their Aﬀections towards 
them; and deſired nothing but Peace: ſo that the) 
refolv'd never more to truſt, or employ any of them. 
But that which troubled them more, was, that their be- 
lov'd Earl of Mancheſter, upon whom they depended as 
a faſt Friend, by whom they might inſenſibly have di- 
veſted the Earl of Eſſex of all inconyenient Aub 
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« 1nd they ſhou!d be all Rebels, and Traytors, and exe- | Houſe of Commons, there were enough who would 

« cuted and forfeited by the Law. have been very glad of it, but had not the Courage to f 
Tu is pronunciation what the Law would do againſt propoſe it. They who had an inward averſion from 1 

them, was very heavily taken by the Parliament, as if | it, and were refoly'd to 3 it by all poſſible means, 5 
* rhe Earl believ'd the Law to be againſt them, after ſo | wrought upon many of the other to believe, © That iy 
E many Declarations made by them, © That the Law was | they would accept of a Propoſition for a Treaty, if {4 
on their fide, and that the King's Arms were taken “„the King defir'd it; but that it would be diſho- 1 
E «up againſt the Law. The Earl confeſſed © He had | *nourable, and of very pernicious conſequence to the 41 
E <«yſed words to that effect, that they ſhould be treated | © Nation, if the Parliament firſt popes: it. So that 4 
as Traytors, if their Army was defeated, when he did | it ſeem'd evident, that if any of the Party which did 1 

= < nor approve the advice that was given by the Lieu- in truth deſire Peace, ſhould propoſe it to the Par- { 
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«+ char the Earl had, notwithſtanding all importu- 
c rake by him and other Officers, pofitively and 
« gbſtinarely refuſed to permit him; giving no other 
« reaſon, but that, he ſaid, if they did engage, and 
« verthrow the King's Army, the King would always 
ec have another Army to keep up the War; bur if that 
« Army which he Commanded, ſhould be overthrown, 
« hofore the other under the Earl of Eſſex ſhould be 
« reinforced, there would be an end of their pretences ; 


«tenant General; which would have expoſed the Army 
© to greater hazard, than he thought ſeaſonable in that 
Conjuncture, in the middle of the Winter, to expoſe 
ejt to. He then recriminated Cromwell, That, at 
© another time Cromwell diſcourſing freely with him of 
«the State of the Kingdom, and propoſing ſomewhat 
*to be done, the Earl had Anſwer'd, © That the Par- 
©*liament would never approve it; to which Cromwell 
preſently replied, © My Lord, if you will ſtick firm to 
*honeſt Men, you ſhall find your ſelf in the head of 
* an Army that ſhall give the Law to King and Parlia- 
*ment; which diſcourſe, he ſaid, made great impreſ- 
e ſion in him; for he knew the Lieutenant General to 
*be a Man of very deep deſigns; and therefore he was 
the more careful to preſerve an Army, which he yet 
*thought was very faithful to the Parliament. 

Tars diſcourſe ſtartled thoſe who had always an 
averſion to Connell, and had obſerv'd the fierceneſs 
of his Nature, and the Language he commonly uſed 
when there was any mention of Peace; ſo that the 
defir'd that this matter might be throughly e's, 
and brought to Judgment. But the other {ide put all 
obſtructions in the way, and rather choſe to loſe the 
advantage they had againſt the Earl of Mancheſter, than 
to have the other matter examin'd ; which would una- 
roĩdably have made ſome diſcoveries they were not yer 
ready to produce. However the Animoſities encreaſed, 
and the Parties appear'd barefaced againſt each other; 
which augmented the diſtractions, and divided the City 
is well as the Parliament; and new opinions ſtarted up 
in Religion; which made more ſubdiviſions; and new 
terms and diſtinctions were brought into diſcourſe ; 
and Fanaticks were now firſt brought into appellation : 
which kind of confuſions excecdingly diſpoſed Men of 
any lober underſtanding, to wiſh for Peace; though 


none knew how to bring the mention of it into the 
arliament. 


Tut Scotiſh Commiſſioners were as jealous, and as 


unſatisfied as any other Party; and found, ſince the 
attle of Jork, neither their Army, nor themſelves ſo 
_ conſider d, as before; nor conditions perform'd 
Wig them with any punctuality. They had long 
al jealouſy of Cromwell, and S* Henry Vane, and all 


in the City. Their ſacred Vow and Covenant was men- 


Monarchy to a Republick ; which was as far from the 
end and purpoſe of that Nation, as to reſtore Epiſco- 
pacy. So that they ſaw no way to prevent the Mil- 
chief and Confuſion that would fall out, but by a Peace; 
which they begun heartily to wiſh, and to conſpire with 
thoſe of that Party which moſt defir'd to bring it to 
paſs ; but how to ſet a Treaty on foot, they knew not. 

Tu x Houſe of Peers, three or four Men excepted, 
wiſhed it; but had no power to compaſs it. In the 


liament, it would be rejected; and rejected upon the 
point of Hohour, by many of thoſe who in their hearts 
pray'd for it, 

Tr xy tried their old Friends of the City, who had 
ſerv'd their Turns fo often, and ſet ſome of them to 
get hands to a Petition, by which the Parliament ſhould 
be moy'd, © To ſend to the King to treat of Peace. 
But the deſign was no ſooner known, but others of an 
oppoſite Party were appointed to ſer a counter Petition 
on foor, by which they ſhould © Diſclaim any Conſent 
*to, or Approbation of the other Petition: not that 
*they did not defire Peace, as much as their Neigh- 
ce bours (no body was yet arriv'd at the impudence to 
profeſs againſt Peace) © But that they would not pre- 
*ſume to move the Parliament in it, becauſe they knew, 
*their Wiſdom knew beſt the way to obtain it, and 
*would do what was neceſſary and fit towards it; to 
*which they wholly left it. 

T x15 Petition —f more Countenance among the 
Magiſtrates, the Mayor, and Aldermen ; St Henry Vane 
having diligently provided, that Men of his own Prin- 
ciples and Inclinations, ſhould be brought into the Go- 
vernment of the City; of which he ſaw they ſhould 
always have great need, even in order to keep the Par- 
liament well diſpoſed. So that they who did in truth 
deſire any reaſonable Peace, found the way to it ſo 
difficult, and that it was impoſſible to prevail with the 
two Houſes to propoſe it to the King, that they re- 
ſoly'd, „It could only riſe from his Majeſty; and to 
ce that purpoſe they ſhould all labour with their ſeveral 
«Friends at Oxford, to incline the King to ſend a Meſ- 
ce ſage to the Parliament, to offer a Treaty of Peace in 
*any place where they ſhould appoint; and then they 
would all run the utmoſt hazard before it ſhould be 
*rejected, 

Tus Independent Party (for under that Style and 
H aer they now acted, and own'd themſelves) 
w 


ich fear'd and abhorr'd all Motions towards Peace, 


were in as great ſtreights as the other, how to carry on 
their deſigns. They were reſolv'd to have no more 
to do with either of their Generals, but how to lay 
them afide, was the difficulty ; eſpecially the Earl of 
Eſſex, who had been ſo entirely their Founder, that 
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F ; mv. appear'd now as unapplicable to their pur- v 
= 2 1 © ke; and there m4 a breach Ale cur tion'd with leſs reverence, and reſpect, and the Inde- 4 
3 0 de Him and Oliver Crommvell, which was irrecon- | pendents, which comprehended many Sects in Religion, f 
3 ble and had brought ſome Counſels upon the Stage, | ſpake publickly againſt it; of which Party Cromwell I 
3 ny” e they were ripe. and Vane were the Leaders; with very many of their 1 
A 2 douweE Lt accuſed the Earl of Mancheſter, “Of Clergy Men, who were the moſt Popular Preachers, and 9 
1 having betray d the Parliament out of Cowardice; | in the Aſſembly of Divines had great Authority: ſo } 
= tor that he might, at the King's laſt being at New- | that the Scots plainly perceiv'd, that though they had 
5 « jury, when he drew off his Cannon, very eaſily have | gone as far towards the deſtruction of the Church of if 
| 7 e« Defeated his whole Army, if he would have permit- England, as they defir'd, they ſhould never be able to , 
_ ted it to have been engaged: that he went to him, eſtabliſh their Presbyterian Government; without 4 
e and ſhew'd him evidently how it might be done; and | which they ſhould loſe all their Credit in their own 4 
3 Jdefird him that he would give him leave, with his u and all their Intereſt in England. They diſ- 1 
© c<«gwn Brigade of Horſe, to Charge the King's Army | cern d likewiſe, that there was a purpoſe, if that Party " 
e. jn their Retreat; and the Earl, with the reſt of his | prevail'd, to change the whole Frame of the Govern- 1 
WO Army, might look on, and do as he ſhould think fit; | ment, as well Civil as Eccleſiaſtical, and to reduce the q 


= Party; which they ſaw encreaſed every day; and | they ow'd not more to the Power and Reputation of 
ve powerful in the Parliament, in the Council, and x ately than to his fole Name, and Credit: the 
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being able to raiſe an Army, and conducting it to 
Fight againſt the King was purely due to Him, and the 
effect of his Power. And now to put ſuch an Affront 
upon him, and to think of another General mult ap- 
pear the higheſt Ingratitude, and might provoke the 
Army it ſelf, where he was {till exceedingly below d; 
and to continue him in that Truſt, was to betray their 
own Deſigns, and to render them impracticable. There- 
fore, till they could tind ſome expedient to explicate 


and diſintangle themſelves out of this Labyrinth, they 


made no advance towards the Recruiting or ſupplying 
their Armies, nor to provide for any Winter Expedi- 
tion; only they ſent Waller out, with ſuch Troops to- 
wards the Weſt, as they cared not for, and reſoly'd to 
ule their Service no more. 
Tut knew not how to propoſe the great Altera- 
tions, they intended, to the Parliament; and of all 
Men, the Scotiſh Commiſſioners were not to be trulted, 
In the end, they reſolvd to purſue the Method in 
which they had been hitheto ſo ſucceſsful, and to pre- 
pare and ripen things in the Church, that they might 
afterwards in due time grow to maturity in the Parlia- 
ment. They agreed therefore in the Houſes ( and in 
thole Combinations they were always unanimous ) 
© That they would have a Solemn Faſt-Day, in which 
ce they would ſeek God (which was the new Phraſe they 
brought from Scotland with their Covenant) © and de- 
te ſire his Aſſiſtance, to lead them out of the perplexitics 
te they were in: and they did as readily agree in the 
nomination of the Preachers, who were to perform that 
Exerciſe, and who were more Truſted in the deepelt 
Deſigns, than molt of thoſe who named them were: 
for there was now a Schiſm, among their Clergy, as 
well as the Laity; and the Independents were the 
Bolder, and more Political Men. | 
Wu x the Faſt-Day came (which was obſerv'd for 
eight or ten hours together in the Churches ) the 
Preachers pray'd © The Parliament might be inſpired 
«with thoſe thoughts, as might contribute to their 
ce Honour and Reputation; and that they might pre- 
ce ſerve that opinion the Nation had of their Honeſty 
te and Integrity, and be without any Selfiſh ends, or 
*ſeeking their own Benefit and Advantage. After this 
preparation by their Prayers, the Preachers, let their 
Texts be what they would, told them very plainly, 
© That it was no wonder there was ſuch Diviſor among 
*them in their Counſels, when there was no Union in 
their Hearts: That © the Parliament lay under many 
e reproaches, not only among their Enemies, but with 
* their beſt Friends; who were the more out of coun- 
te tenance, becauſe they found that the Aſperſions and 
*Imputations which their Enemies had laid upon them, 
were ſo well grounded, that they could not wipe 
*them off: That there was as great Pride, as great 
Ambition, as many private Ends, and as little Zeal 
© and Affection for the Publick, as they had ever im- 
<*puted to the Court: That, whilſt they pretended, at 
the Publick colt, and out of the Purſes of the poor 
*People, to make a general Reformation, their chief 
* care was to grow great and rich Themſelves; and 
*that both the City and Kingdom took notice, with 
© great anxiety of Mind, that all the Offices of the Ar- 
ce my, and all the profitable Offices of the Kingdom, 
were in the hands of the Members of the two Houſes 
* of Parliament; who, whilſt the Nation grew poor, 
*as it muſt needs do under ſuch inſupportable Taxes, 
de grew very rich; and would, in a ſhort time, get all 
*the Money of the Kingdom into their hands ; and 
*that it could not reaſonably be expected, that ſuch 
de Men, who got ſo much, and enriched Themſelves to 
de that degree, by the continuance of the War, would 
© heartily purſue thoſe ways which would put an end 
*to it; the end er muſt put an end to their 
«exorbitant Profit. When they had exaggerated theſe 
reproaches, as pathetically as they could, and the ſenſe 
the FR generally had of the corruption of it, even 
to a deſpair of ever ſeeing an end of the Calamitics 
they ſuſtain d, or having any proſpect of that Reforma- 
tion in Church and State, which they had fo often and 
ſo ſolemnly promiſed to effect, they fell again to their 
Prayers, That God would take his own Work into 


* his hand; and if the inſtruments he had alread 

cc ploy d, were not worthy to bring ſo glorious 4 * 
ce ſign to a concluſion, thas He would inſpire other, 
© more ft, who might perfect what was begun 2 
* bring the Trouble of the Nation to a Godly period 


Spirit appear'd in the looks of many of them. 


<pear'd, it proceeded from God, becauſe (as he a 
*credibly inform'd by many, who had been Auditor 
ein other Congregations) the ſame lamentations . 
© diſcourſes, had been made in all other Churche; 4 
the Godly Preachers had made before Them; which 
could therefore proceed only from the inmetixe 
Spirit of God, He repeated ſome things which had 
been ſaid, upon which he was belt prepar'd to enlars+. 
and beſought them © to remember their obligations to 
„God, and to their Country; and that they vould 
free themſelves from thoſe juſt reproaches; which 
they could do no otherwiſe, than by deveſting them. 
e ſelves of all Offices, and Charges, that might bring 
*in the leaſt advantage and profit to themfelyes by 
* which only they could make it appcar, that they wor 
**publick-hearted Men; and as they pay'd all Tay; 
*and Impoſitions with the reſt of the N ation, ſo they 
**gave up all their time to their Country's Service 
without any reward or gratuity. : 

Hz told them, © That the Reflections of Yeſterd,y 
none of which had ever enter d upon his Spirit be. 
ce fore, had rais'd another Reflection in him than had 
ce been mention'd; which was, that it had bcen often 
taken notice of, and objected by the King himſe!f 
*that the Numbers of the Members of Parliament, 
* who fat in cither Houſe, were too few to give repu- 
station to Acts of ſo great Moment, as were tranl. 
*acted in their Councils; which though it was no fault 
*of theirs, who kept their proper Stations, but of thoſe 
who had deſerted their places, and their truſts, by 
e being abſent from the Parliament; yet that, in truth, 


*of the Houle, and by Their appointment; and if all 
*the Members were obliged to attend the Service of 
**the Parliament, in the Parliament, it would bring 
*great reputation to their Numbers, and the People 
*would pay more reverence, and yield a fuller ove- 
* dience to their Commands: and then concluded, 
e That he was ready to accuſe himſelf for one of thoſe 
who gain'd by an Office he had; and though he was 
© poſſefled of it before the beginning of the Troubles, 
tc and ow'd it not to the favour of the Parliament (for 
he had been joyn'd with Sr William Ruſſel in the Tree 
ſurer-ſhip of the Navy by the King's Grant) © Yet he 
*was ready to lay it down, to be diſpoſed of by the 
e Parliament; and wiſh'd that the profits thereof might 
ce be applied towards the ſupport of the War. 

Wa Ex the Ice was thus broke, Oliver Cronnvel, who 
had not yet arriv'd at the faculty of Speaking with 
decency and temper, commended the Preachers“ For 
< having dealt plainly and impartially, and told them 
* of their faults, which they had been fo unwilling to 
* hear of: that there were many things, upon Wile 
© he had never reflected before, yet upon revolying what 
« had been ſaid, he could not but confeſs, that all vas 
every true; and till there were a perfect reformat! 
*in thoſe particulars which had been recommende 
eto them, nothing would proſper that they tool in 
hand: that the Parliament had done very wiſely, in 
ce the entrance into the War, to engage many Members 
*of their own in the moſt dangerous parts of it, that 
«the Nation might ſee that they did not intend © 


* Embark them in perils of War, whillt themſehes fen 


* thoſe Honourable Perſons, who had ex oſed t — 
their Coun” 


«*rry, that their memories ſhould be held in perperi 


«yeneration; and whatſoever ſhould be well done? 
* them, would be always imputed to th 


ce But, that God had ſo bleſſed their Army, 


A 


Wu x the two Houſes met together, the next da 
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after theſe devout Animadverſions, there was another -"- 
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Vane told them, If ever God had appear'd to th — 
te it was in the exerciſe of Veſterday; and that it oy 40 
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«had grown up with it, and under it, very many ex- 
« cellent Officers, who were fitter for much greater 
« Charges than they were now poſſeſſed of; and defir'd 
«chem not to be terrify d with an imagination, that if 
« the higheſt Offices were vacant, they ſhould not be 
«able to put as fit Men into them; for, befides that 
«jr was not good to put fo much truſt in = Arm of 
« Fleſh, as to think ſuch a Cauſe as This depended 
c upon any one Man, he did take upon him to aſſure 
« chem, that they had Officers in their Army, who were 
«x to be Generals in any Enterpriſe in Chriſtendom. 

He ſaid © He thought nothing ſo neceſſary as to 
« purge, and vindicate the Parliament, from the par- 
« tjality towards their own Members; and made a prof- 
fer to lay down his Commiſſion of Command in the 
Army; and deſir d,“ That an Ordinance might be pre- 
« nard by which it might be made unlawful, for any 
60 Member of either Houſe of Parliament, to hold any 
« Office or Command in the Army, or any Place or 
Employment in the State; and ſo concluded with an 
enlargement upon © The Vices, and Corruptions which 
« were gotten into the Army; the prophaneneſs, and 
« jmpiery, and abſence of all Religion; the drinking 
« 2nd gaming, and all manner of Licenſe, and Lazi- 
ce neſs; and faid plainly, that till the whole Army were 
«new Modell'd, and Govern'd under a ſtricter Diſci- 
« pline, they mult not expect any notable Succeſs in 
« any thing they went abour. 

Tus Debate ended in 1 a Committee, 
«To prepare an Ordinance for the Excluſion of all 
« Members from the Truſts aforeſaid ; which took up 
much Dcbate, and depended very long before ir was 
brought to a concluſion ; and in the end was call'd the 
Self-denying Ordinance ; the driving on of which, exceed- 
ingly encreaſed the inclination of the other Party to 
Peace; which they did now foreſee would only prevent 
their own ruines, in that of the Kingdom, 


Apvict came from ſo many ſeveral hands to Ox- 


ford, that the King ſhould ſend a Meſſage to thg Houſes 
for Peace, with an Aſſurance that it would not be re- 
jected, that his Majeſty (who ſtill apprehended as great 


- adivifion among his own Friends upon the Conditions 


of Peace, out of the univerſal wearineſs of the War, 
as he difcern'd there was among his Enemies upon the 
Emulation in Command, or differences in Religion) 
enter'd upon the conſideration how to bring it to pals. 
The Members of Parliament were ſtill fitting at Ox- 
ford: but they at London, who were moſt defirous of 
Peace, had given warning to avoid that Rock ; and thar 
their Names ſhould never be mention'd; which would 
have procured an Union between the moſt irrecon- 
cileable Parties, in throwing out ſuch Overtures. On 
the other fide the ſending a bare Meſſage, by a Trum- 
pet, was not probably like to produce any other Effect, 
than an inſolent Anſwer in the ſame way or no Anſwer 
at all, as his two or three laſt Meſſages had done. 
Ix concluſion, the King reſolv'd that there ſhould be 
2 ſhort Meſſage drawn; in which, © The continuance 
*of the War, and the miſchiefs it brought upon the 
Kingdom, ſhould be lamented : and his deſire ex- 
preſs d, that ſome reaſonable Conditions of Peace 
might be thought upon; aſſuring them that his Ma- 
: jeſty would be willing to conſent to any thing, that 
could conſiſt with his Conſcience and Honour. He 
reſoly d, that he would ſend this Meſſage by ſome Per- 
lons of Condition; who might, upon conference with 
their Friends, be able to make ſome impreſſion; at leaſt 
diſcover what might be reaſonably expected. And if 
the Parliament ſhould refuſe to grant a Safe Conduct 
for ſuch Meſſengers, it might well be preſum'd, what 
reception the Meſſage it {elf was like to find. The 
Perſons he reſolv'd to ſend, were the Duke of Richmond, 
and the Earl of Southampton ; both of unblemiſh'd Ho- 
nour, and of general Reputation in the Kingdom. So 
2 Trumpet was ſent to the Earl of Eſſex for a Safe 
Guard, or Paſs, to thoſe two Lords; to the end they 
might deliver a Meflage from the King to the two 
23 concerning a Treaty of Peace. To which tlie 
Earl of Eſſex only anſwer d, That he would acquaint 
45 e Houſes with it, and return their Anſwer; and fo 


ed the Trumpet. 


Tux King had now done his part; and the reſt was 
to be perfected there. They who were reſolv'd never 
to admit a Peace, though they could not ſtill prevent 
a Treaty, thought they had advantage enough to ob- 
ject againſt this unuſual Meſſage: © If the Meſſage it 
* ſelf had been ſent, they might have judged, whether 
eit had been like to be attended with good Succeſs, 
*and ſo might have accepted a Treaty, if they had 
t approv'd of it; but this 3 of Meſſengers before 
te they knew what they would bring, was an invention 
t to begin a Treaty before they admitted it; and to 
© ſend Enemies into their Quarters, with Authority to 
* ſcatter their Poyſon abroad: and therefore, with 
great paſhon, they preſſed, That no ſuch Pals ſhould 
*be ſent. On the other hand it was, with equal Paſ- 
ſion, alledged, © Thar the refuſal of the Safe Conduct 
was a total rejection of Peace, before they underſtood 
" * what terms it would be offer d; which the Peo- 

ple would take very ill from them; and conclude, 
*rhat the War muſt continue for ever; they therefore 
* wiſh'd that a Safe Guard might be ſent without de- 
*lay, and that they would have a better opinion of 
*rheir Friends, than to imagine that the Preſence, or 
* Power of two Men how conſiderable ſoever, would 
be able to corrupt, or pervert their Affections from 
the Parliament. | 

I's this opinion the Scotiſh Commiſſioners likewiſe 
concurr'd; fo that the other Party found it neceſſary 
to conſent, and the Safe Conduct, after many Debates, 
was ſent accordingly. But that they might not ſeem 
to their Friends abroad, to be overpower'd ; they re- 
venged themſelves in purſuing the diſpatch of their 
Self-denying Ordinance with great vehemence ; and be- 
cauſe the effect of that was manifeſtly that they ſhould 
be without a General, it was already propoſed, © That 


cc 


Sr Thomas Fairfax (who had behaved himſelf fo ſignally Sir Thomas 


in their Service, in the Defeat of Colonel Bellaſis, and 
taking him Priſoner, which gave them their firſt foot- 
ing in 7ork-ſhire, from their being ſhut up and Beſieged 


Fairfax is 
propoſed in 
the Houſe of 
Commons tis 
be made 


neral. 


in Hull; in the overthrow of the Lord 28 and taking their Ge- 


all the Iriſb Regiments; and laſtly in the late Battle at 
Tork, where he had turn'd the fortune of the day, when 
the Scots Army was Routed and their General Fled ) 
might now be made their General ; for which Oliver 
Cromwell aſſured them he was very equal. In the diſ- 
courſes upon this Subje& (which found all oppoſition) 
as the Service of the Earl of Eſſex was much magnified, 
and his merit extoll'd, by thoſe who deſired to have 
no other General, fo it was undervalued, and depreſſed, 
with ſome bitterneſs and contumely, by thoſe who be- 
liev'd thar all they could do would be to no purpole, 
if He were not totally excluded from any Power. 
ABourT the beginning of December, the Duke of 
Richmond and the Earl of Southampton, upon their Pals, 
went from Oxford to London; where they were adviſed 
not to go much abroad, leſt rhe People ſhould be apr 
to do them injury; and very few had the Courage to 


Toe Duke of 
Richmond 
and the Eart 
of Southam- 
pron ſent ta 
London 
with a Meſ- 


come to them, except with great privacy. Only the 4 for + 


Scotiſh Commiſſioners, as Men in Soveraign Authority, 
and Independent upon the Parliament, made no ſcru- 
ple of viſiting them, and being viſited by them. The 
Houſes did not preſently agree upon the manner of 
their reception, how they ſhould e their Meſſage; 
in which there had been before no difficulty, whilſt the 
War was carried on only by the Authority of the Par- 
liament. Heretofore the Meſſage being deliver'd to 
either Houſe, was quickly communicated to the other; 
but now the Scotiſh Commiſſioners made a third Eſtate, 
and the Meſſage was directed to Them as well as to 
the Houſes. In the end it was reſolv'd, That there 
te ſhould be a Conference between the two Houſes in 
*the Painted Chamber; at which the Scotiſh Commiſ- 
cc ſioners ſhould be preſent, and fit on one fide of the 
«Table; and that the upper end of it ſhould be kept 
tc for the King's Meſſengers: Where there was a Seat 
provided for them, all the reſt being bare, and expect- 
ing that They would be fo too: for though the Lords 
uſed to be cover'd whilſt the Commons were bare, yet 
the Commons would not be bare before the Scotiſb 


rwo Lords came thither, they cover'd, to the trouble 
Pppppz of 


Com- 
miſſioners; and ſo none were cover d. But aſſoon as the 


Tr caty 0 


— 
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of the other; but, being preſently to ſpeak, they were 
quickly freed from that Eye-ſore. 

Tur two Lords uſed very few words, in letting them 
know the King's great Inclinations to Peace; and de- 
liver'd and read their Meſſage to that purpoſe ; which 
was receiv'd by the Lords without any other expreſ- 
fions than © That they ſhould report it to the Houſes; 
and ſo the meeting broke up: and then many of the 
Lords, and ſome of the Commons, paſſed ſome Com- 
pliments and Ceremony to the two Lords, according 
to the acquaintance they had with them, and found op- 

rtunities to ſee them in private, or to ſend Confiding 
R to them. By which means, they found there 
were great Diviſions among them, and upon Points that 
would admit no reconciliation: and therefore they be- 
liev'd that there would be a Treaty of Peace; but they 
could not make any ſuch gueſs of the Moderation of 
the Conditions of the Peace, as to conclude that it 
could be with effect. For they that moſt defir'd the 
Peace, and would have been glad to have had it upon 
any terms, durſt not own that they wiſh'd it, but upon 
the higheſt terms of Honour, and Security for the Par- 
liament; which could neither be Secure, nor Ho- 
nourable for the King. They diſcover'd, that they 
who did heartily wiſh the Peace, did intend to promote 
aTreaty between Perſons named by the King and Per- 
ſons named by the Parliament, to meet at ſome third 


Place, and not to ſend Commiſſioners to Oxford, to 


The Trial of 
the Arch» 
Biſhop of 
Canter- 
bury, 


Treat with the King himſelf ; which they had already 
found to be ineffectual, and not more likely now to pro- 
duce a better end: Whereas they did believe, or ſeem'd 
to believe, that how ee i ſoever the Propoſi- 
tions ſhould be, upon which they Treated, they would, 
by yielding to ſome things, when they refuſed others, 
ſooner prevail with the Houſes to mollify their de- 
mands, than at firſt to reform them. 

Tn1s Method was not ungrateful to the two Lords; 
who had the ſame conceptions, that, if ſober Men were 
named for Commiſſioners, ſomewhat would reſult from 
the freedom of their Communication. And the Duke 
of Richmond ſent his Secretary Web exprelsly to Oxford, 
to know the King's pleaſure, * Whether, if a third 
ce Place were propoſed for Commiſſioners on both ſides 
*ro meet, they ſhould conſent to it? Which his Ma- 
jeſty (though he had no mind to truſt others, but 
where himſelf was preſent) was perſwaded to approve, 
But all this was but diſcourſe, and private wiſhes: for 
it was never brought into Debate; and it was told them 
very plainly, © Thar, as long as they ns tu in Town, the 
* Houſes would never ſo much as confer upon the Sub- 
«ject of their Meſſage ; becauſe they found it would 
«þe matter of great Debate, and Gen much time ; 
ce during which they did not deſire their Company, nor 
ce to be troubled with their Infuſions. And therefore, 
aſſoon as they had receiv'd the King's Meſſage, they 
proceeded upon their Trial of the Arch-Biſhop of Can- 
terbury before both Houſes of Parliament, upon an Im- 
peachment of High Treaſon, reſolving likewiſe to give 
that evidence to the People, of what inclination they 
had to make a Peace with the King. The two Lords, 
obſcrving this affected delay in the buſineſs they were 
ſent about, and being adviſed by their Friends not to 


ſtay longer, but to expect the determination to be ſent. 


to Oxford, return'd to the King, with ſome confidence 
that a Treaty would be conſented to; and that it 
would be at ſome third Place, and not at Oxford, and 
leſs at London, by Commiſſioners which ſhould be agreed 
on by both ſides. But they brought an expreſs deſire, 
and even a condition to the King, from all thoſe with 
whom they had conferr'd, and who were the chief Per- 
{ons who advanced the Treaty, That, if that which 
*they labour'd for, ſhould be yielded to by the Parlia- 
* ment, his Majeſty would not Name a Perſon (whom 
they mention'd to the King) “ For one of his Com- 
©* miſſioners; for that he was ſo odious, that they would 
© abſolutely decline the Treaty, before they would ad- 
© mit Him to be one of the Treaters. : 

Ir was, as is faid before, a very ſad Omen to the 
Treaty, that, after they had receiv'd the King's Meſ- 
ſage by thoſe Noble Lords, and before they return'd 
any Anſwer to it, they proceeded in the Trial of the 


ſerve His by his Majeſty's Authority. 


Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ; who had lain Priſons; in 
the Tower, from the beginning of the Parliament 
about four years, without any proſecution till this time, 
Now they brought him to the barrs of both Houſes. 
charging him with ſeveral Articles of High Treaſon: 
which, if all that was alledged againſt him, haq been 
true, could not have made him guilty of Treaſon 
They accuſed him, © Of a deſign to bring in Popery, 
and of having“ correſpondence with the Pope, and ſich 
like particulars, as the Conſciences of his greateſt Ege. 
mies abſoly'd him from. No Man was a greater or 
abler Enemy to Popery; No Man a more reſolute and 
devout Son of the Church of England. He was pro- 
ſecuted by Lawyers, aſſign d to that purpoſe, out ot 
thoſe, who from their own Antipathy to the Church 
and Biſhops, or from ſome diſobligations receiv flom 
him, were ſure to bring Paſſion, Animoſity, and Ma. 
lice enough of their own; what evidence ſoever the 
had from others. And they did treat him with all the 
rudeneſs, reproach, and barbarity imaginable ; ith 
which his Judges were not diſpleaſed. 

H x defended himſelf with great and undaunted Cou- 
rage, and leſs Paſſion than was expected from his Con- 
{titution ; anſwer'd all their objections with clearnek 
and irriſiſtible reaſon; and convinced all impartial Men 
of his Integrity, and his deteſtation of all Treaſonable 
Intentions. So that though few excellent Men hare 
ever had fewer Friends to their Perſons, yet all rea- 
ſonable Men abſolv'd him from any foul Crime that 
the Law could take notice of, and puniſh. However, 
when They had faid all they could againſt Him, and 
he all for himſelf that need to be ſaid, and no ſuch 
Crime appearing, as the Lords, as the Supreme Court 
of Judicatory, would take upon thera to judge him to 
be worthy of death; they reſorted to their Legiſlative 


Power, and by Ordinance of Parliament, as they calld «i» 
it, that is by a determination of thoſe Members who 27 
{ate in the Houſes (whereof in the Houſe of Peersthere un 


were not above twelve) they appointed him to be put 
to death as guilty of High N The firſt time the 
two Houſes of Parliament had ever aſſumed that Juriſ- 


diction, or that ever Ordinance had been made to ſuch 


a purpoſe; nor could any Rebellion be more againlt 
the Law, than that Murderous AR. 

Wurex the firſt mention was made of their mon- 
ſtrous purpoſe, of bringing the Arch-Biſhop to a Trial 
for his Life, the Chancellor of rhe Exchequer, uno 
had always a great Reverence and Affection for him, 
had ſpoken to the King of it, and propoſed to him, 
* That in all events, there might be a Pardon prepared, 
*and ſent to him, under the great Seal of England; to 
„the end, if they proceeded againſt him in any form 
*of Law, he might plead the King's Pardon; which 
© muſt be allow'd by all who pretended to be governd 
*by the Law; but if they proceeded in a Martial, or 


*any other extraordinary way, without any form of 


Law, his Majeſty ſhould declare his Juſtice and Af. 
*fection to an old faithful Servant, whom he much 
«eſteem'd, in having done all towards his preſervation 
that was in his Power to do. The King was wondet- 
fully pleaſed with the Propoſition ; and took from 
thence occaſion to commend the Piety and Virtue o 
the Arch-Biſhop, with extraordinary Affection; and 
commanded the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to calle 
the Pardon to be prepared, and his Majeſty would Sign 
and Seal it with al oſſible ſecrecy ; which at that time 
was neceſſary, Whereupon the Chancellor ent for 
Sr Thomas Gardiner the King's Solicitor, and told lim 
the King's pleaſure; upon which he preſently drev rhe 
Pardon, which was Sign'd and Seal'd with the Gr® 
Seal of England, and carefully ſenr, and deliver d into 
the Arch-Biſhop's own hand, before he was brough to 
his Trial; who receiv'd it with great joy, as it us 
Teſtimony of the King's gracious Affection to bim, 
and care of him, without any opinion that they V : 
endeavour'd to take away the King's Life, would pre 


W uz the Arch-Biſhop's Council had peruſed the 
Pardon, and conſider'd that all poſſible Excepticc 
would be taken to it, though they ſhould not re 5 
they found, that the Impeachment was not fo diſtin 0 
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- the Pardon as it ought to be; which could 

” = helped at Oxford, becauſe they had no Copy of 
. 1 therefore had ſupplied it with all thoſe gene- 
2 reſſions, as, in any Court of Law, would make 
os pardon valid againſt any exceptions the King's own 
= cil could make againſt it. Hereupon, the Arch- 
orgs had, by the ſame Meſſenger, return'd the Par- 
1 Lain to the Chancellor, with ſuch directions, and 
. 45 were neceſſary; upon which it was ee 
bo ordingly, and deliver'd ſafely again to him, and 
a in his hands during the whole time of his Trial. 
80 when his Trial was over, and the Ordinance paſſed 
or his Execution, and He called and ask d, according 
c cuſtom in Criminal proceedings, * What he could 
« {xy more, why he ſhould not ſuffer death> He told 
50 « That he had the King's gracious Pardon, 
«which he pleaded, and tender to them, and de- 
id that it might be allow'd. Whereupon he was 
ſent to the Tower, and the Pardon read in both Houtes ; 
where, without any long Debate, it was declar'd © To 
. « he of no effect, and that the King could not Par- 
don a Judgment of Parliament. And ſo, without 
troubling themſelves farther, they gave order for his 
Beheading; which he underwent with all Chriſtian 
Courage and Magnanimity, to the Admiration of the 
Beholders, and Confuſion of his Enemics. Much hath 
been (aid of the Perſon of this great Prelate before, of 
his great Endowments, and natural Infirmities, to 
which ſhall be added no more in this place ( his me- 
mory deſerving a particular celebration) than that his 
Learning, Piety, and Virtue, have been attain'd by ve- 


to all, even to the beſt Men. 

* EN they had diſpatched this important Work, 
and thereby receiy'd a new inſtance of the good Af- 
fection and Courage of their Friends, and involy'd 
the two Houſes in freſh guilt and obloqu (for too 
many concurr d in it, without conſidering the heinouſ- 
neſs of it, and only to keep their Credit clear and en- 
tire, whereby they might with the more Authority 
advance the Peace that was deſir d) they now enter up- 
on the Debate, What Anſwer they ſhould ſend the 
«King, concerning a Treaty for Peace. They who 
deſir'd to advance it, hoped thereby to put an end to 
all the deſigns of new modelling the Army, and to 
prevent the increaſe of thoſe Factions in Religion, 
which every day broke out among them, to the noto- 
rious Sandal of Chriſtianity. They who had no mind 
to a Treaty, becauſe they had Minds averſe from all 
thoughts of Peace, diſcern'd plainly, that they ſhould 
not be able to finiſh their deſign upon the Army, and 
ſet many other devices on foot, which would contri- 
bute to their convenience, until this longed-for Treaty 
were at an end, and therefore they all agreed to give 
ſome concluſion to it; and reſolv'd that there ſhould 
be a Treaty, and' upon the Method that ſhould be ob- 
ferv'd in the conducting it; from which they who 
2 be employ'd by them, ſhould not recede or be 
4 iverted, | 
Tae they nominated fixteen Commiſſioners for 
7. the two Houſes, and four for the Parliament of Scot- 
land, and named Uxbridge for the place where the 
Treaty ſhould be; which Treaty ſhould be limited to 
be finiſh'd within twenty days from the time when it 
ſhould begin. | 

Ueox this Concluſion, they ſent their Anſwer to 
the Meſſage they had receiv'd from the King by a 
Trumpet, in a Letter from their General to the King's 
General; in which they inform'd his Majeſty, © That 
*out of their paſſionate deſire of Peace, they had 
"agreed to his Propoſition for a Treaty ; ans that 
„they had affign'd Uxbridge for the place where it 
*ſhould be; and had appointed the Earl of Northum- 
berland, the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Salisbury, 
Land the Earl of Denbigh, of the Houſe of Peers; 
Land of the Commons, the Lord Wainman, Mr Pier- 
* point, Me Hollis, Me Saint-Fohn, (whom they call'd 


Voun er, Me Whitlock, M Crew, and Mr Prideaux ; 
and or the Kingdom of Scotland, the Lord Lowden, 
Chancellor of Scotland; the Lord Maitland ( who, by 


ry few, and the greateſt of his Infirmities are com- 


"the King's Sollicitor General) St Harry Vane the 


the death of his Father, became Earl of Lautherdale by 
the time of the Treaty) “St Charles Erskin, and one 
M: Barclay to be their Commiſſioners; together with 
„Me Alexander Henderſon, in matters only which re- 
ce late to the Church; to Treat upon the particulars 
they had entruſted them with, with ſuch Perſons, as 
his Majeſty ſhould pleaſe to Nominate; for all 
whom a ſafe Conduct ſhould be ſent, aſſoon as his 
* Majeſty had named them; as they deſir d his Maje- 
eſty's ſafe Conduct for the Perſons nam'd by them: to 
none of which the King took any exception, but ſign'd | 
their Paſs; and ſent word to the Houſes, * That he W Kine 
*accepred the Treaty, and the Place, and that he hjAac 
*nominated, as Commiſſiones for Him, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of 
Southampton, the Earl of Kingſton, the Earl of Chiche- 
*ſter, the Lord Capel, the Lord Seymour, the Lord Hat- 


ron, Comptroller of the King's Houſhold ; the Lord 


** Colepepper, Maſter of the Rolls; St Edward Hyde, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: St Edward Nichols 
A en es Secretary of State; Sr Richard Lane, Lord 
„Chief Baron of his Court of Exchequer; St Thomas 
Gardiner, his Majeſty's Sollicitor General; St Orlando 
* Bridgman, Atturney of his Court of Wards; Mr John 
* Aſhburnham, and M* Geoffery Palmer; and delir'd, 
*that a Safe Conduct might be ſent for them, as his 
* Majeſty had ſent for the others; and they ſhould be 
then ready, at the day that was ſet down at Uxbridge. 

Wu x this was return'd to Weſtminſter, there aroſe 
new diſputes upon the Perſons named by the King, or 
rather againſt the Additions, and Appellations of Title, 
which were made to their Names; for they did not 
except againſt the Perſons of any of them, though ſe- 
veral were moſt ungracious to them. 

Wren the Lord Keeper Littleton had fled from 
Weſtminſter, upon his Majeſty's Commands to attend 
him at Tork, the two Houſes had, in their fury, de- 
clar'd, © That nothing which ſhould, from that time, 
9 y under the great Seal, ſhould be good and va- 
*lid ; but void and null: this they did to diſcredit 
any Commiſhon, which they foreſaw might iſſue out 
for their Conviction, Trial, and Attainder : and, in 


ſome time after, they had cauſed a Great Seal to be 


made with the King's Image, for the diſpatch of the 
neceſſary proceſs in Law, and proceedings in Courts 
of Juſtice ; which Seal was committed by them to ſome 
of their Members, who had fate in the Chancery, and 
tranſacted the buſineſs of that Court, and applied the 
Seal to all thoſe uſes and purpoſes it had 2.466 accu- 
ſtom d unto. They found this Declaration and Ordi- 
nance of theirs invaded, in this Meſſage they had now 
receiv d from the King. The Lord Dunſmore had been 
created Earl of Chicheſter; St Chriſtopher Hatton, Lord 
Hatton; St John Colepepper, Lord Colepepper, with the 
Addition of Maſter of the Rolls: which Office they 
had beſtow'd upon Lenthall their Speaker, who was in 
poſſeſſion of it; St Edward Hyde was declar'd Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; which, though it was an Of- 
fice they had not meddled with beſtowing, yet it had 
paſſed the Great Scal, after it came into the King's 
hands. S* Thomas Gardiner was made the King's Solli- 
citor ; and the Patent formerly granted to their be- 
lov'd Saint- John, ſtood revoked ; which they would 
not endure; having as is faid, annexed that Title to 
his Name when they mention'd him as a Commiſ- 
ſioner for their Treaty. They had the ſame exception 
to the Chief Baron, and to the Atturney of the Wards; 
both which Offices were in the poſſeſſion of Men more 
in their favour. 

Ar TER long Debate, they were contented to inſert 
their Names in their Safe Conduct, without their Ho- 
nours, or Offices; and they were ſo angry with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that they had no mind 
that he ſhould be ſtyled a Knight, becauſe he was not 
ſo when he left the Parliament: But the Scoriſh Com- 
miſſioners prevail d in that Point, fince they had not 
yet — to take away the uſe of the King's Sword 
from him: ſo they allow'd him, by a Majority of 
Votes, to be a Knight, and ſent their Safe Conduct, 
in the manner as is mention'd, to Oxford: Upon which 
the King, at the deſire of the Perſons concern'd, for- 
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at Ux- 
bridge. 


bore to inſiſt; but giving them ſtill in his own Paſs 
and in his Commiſſion whereby they were authoriz d 
to Treat, the Style and Appellation which belong d to 
them, and which muſt be allow d by the others before 
they begun to Treat. The Style of their Paſs was not 
thought worthy any reply; and becauſe there was pri- 
vate advice given at the ſame time, That they would 
* not, when they met at the Treaty, conſider any Au- 
ce thority that qualified the King's Commiſſiones to 
« Treat, but only what ſhould be under the King's Sign- 
Manual, though they would not have taken that for a 
ſufficient Warrant for themſelyes to treat with the 
King's Enemies; at laſt the King's Commiſſioners 
were contented, together with a Commiſſion under the 
Great Seal of England, to take another likewiſe with 
them in that form, and only under the Sign-Manual, 
as was deſir d. | 

Azour the end of Fanuary, or the beginning of 
February, the Commiſſioners on both ſides met at Vx- 
bridge; which being within the Enemies Quarter's, the 
King's Commiſſioners were to have ſuch Accommoda- 
tions, as the other thought fit to leave to them; who 
had been very civil in the diſtribution, and left one en- 
tire ſide of the Town to the King's Commithoners, 
one Houſe only excepted, which was given to the 
Earl of Pembroke ; fo that they had no cauſe to com- 
plain of their Accommodation ; which was as good 
as the Town would yield, and as good as the other 
had. There was a good Houſe at the end of the 
Town, which was provided for the Treaty, where was 
a fair Room in the middle of the Houſe, handſomely 
dreſſed up for the Commiſſioners to fit in; a large 
ſquare Table being placed in the middle with Seats for 
the Commiſſioners, one ſide being ſufficient for thoſe 
of either Party; and a Rail for others who ſhould be 
thought neceſſary to be preſent, which went round. 
There were many other Rooms on either ſide of this 
great Room, for the Commiſſioners on either ſide to 
retire to, when they thought fit to conſult by them- 
ſelves, and to return again to the publick Debate; and 
there being good Stairs at either end of the Houſe, 
they never went through each others Quarters; nor 
met, but in the great Room. 

Ass oo as the King's Commiſſioners came to the 
Town, all thoſe of the Parliament came to viſit and to 
welcome them; and within an hour, thoſe of the 
King's return d their viſits with uſual Civilities; each 
profeſſing great deſire and ＋ that the Treaty would 
produce a good Peace. The firſt viſits were altogether, 
and in one Room; the Scots being in the ſame Room 
with the Engliſh. Each Party eat always together, 
there being two great Inns which ſerv'd very well to 
that purpoſe. The Duke of Richmond, being Steward 
of his Majeſty's Houſe, kept his Table there for all 
the King's Commiſſioners: nor was there any reſtraint 
from giving and receiving Viſits apart, as their ac- 
ce, and inclinations diſpoſed them; in which 
thoſe of the King's Party uſed their accuſtom'd Free- 
dom, as heretofore. But on the other fide, there was 
great warineſs and reſervedneſs; and fo great a jea- 
louſy of each other, that they had no mind to give, 
or receive Viſits to, or from their old Friends; whom 
they loved better than their New. Nor would any of 
them be ſeen alone with any of the King's Commiſſion- 
ers, but had always one of their Companions with 
them, and ſometimes one whom they leaſt truſted. It 
was obſerv'd by the Town, and the People that flock- 
ed thither, that the King's Commiſſioners look'd as if 
they were at home and govern'd the Town; and the 
other as if they were not in their own Quarters; and 
the truth is, 15 had not that alacrity and ſerenity 
of Mind, as Men uſe to have who do not believe them- 
{elves to be in a fault. 

Ius King's Commiſſioners would willingly have 
perform'd their Devotions in the Church, nor was there 
any reſtraint upon them from doing ſo, that is by In- 
hibition from the Parliament, otherwiſe than that by 
the Parliament's Ordinance ( as they call'd it) the 
Book of Common-Prayer was not permitted to be read, 
nor the Veſtures, nor Ceremonies of the Church to be 
uſed. So that the days of Devotion were obſery'd 


o 


_—Y 


in their great Room of the Inn; whither man 
Country, and the Train of the Commiſſioner, the 
other Perſons, who came every day from London, ul 
ly reſorted. FG 

Wuzex the Commiſſioners, on both ſides met 6 
together in the Room appointed for the Trees lt 
had taken their Seats, it being left to the King's = 
miſſioners, which fide of the Table they would _ 
the Earl of Northumberland, who always deliver'd 3 
thing that was agreed between them, and read al 
Papers (after the Powers of both ſides were exam; 1 
and puruſed) propoſed ſome Rules to be oblery j 
the Treaty; As of having Nothing binding, un] 0 
„All were Agreed upon; and ſuch like; to Which 
there was no objection; and offer'd, as a dired% 
they had receiv'd from the Parliament, «That 2 
* ſhould firſt enter upon the matter of Religion * 
Treat three entire days upon that Subject, withour 
**entring upon any other; and if all Differences 
that particular, were not adjuſted within thoſe da OO 
they ſhould then proceed to the next Point, which das 
*the Militia; and obſerve the ſame Method in that 
*and from thence pals to the buſineſs of Ireland ; which 
„three Points being well ſettled, they beliey'd the 
** other differences would be with more eaſe compo- 
*ſcd: and after thoſe Nine days were paſſed, the 
were to go round again upon the ſeveral Subject 
* as long as the time limited would continue: his Ma- 
* jeſty being left at liberty to propoſe what he thought 
© fit, at his own time, and to change the Method hy 
«poſed. It was declared, © That the Twenty days, li- 
e mitcd for the Treaty, were to be reckon'd of the 
*days which ſhould be ſpent in the Treaty, and not 
„the days of coming or returning, or the days ſpent 
«in Devotion; there falling out three Sundays and a 
Faſt-day in thoſe Twenty days. The Method was yil. 
lingly conſented to; the King's Commiſſioners con- 
ceiving it would be to no purpoſe to propoſe any 
thing on the King's behalf, till they diſcern'd what 
agreement was like to be made in any one particular; 
by which they might take their Meaſures, and might 
propoſe any thing of Moment under one of the three 
Heads mention'd before, 

TrxERE happen'd a very odd Accident, the very 
firſt Morning they met at the Houſe to agree upon 
their Method to be oblerv'd in the Treaty. It was a 
Market day, when they uſed always to have a Sermon, 
and many of the Perſons who came from Oxford in tic 
Commiſhoners Train, went to the Church to obſerve 
the forms. There was one Love, a young Man, that 
came from London with the Commiſſioners, who preach- 
ed and told his Auditory, which conſiſted of the Peo- 

le of the Town, and thoſe who came to the Mar- 
ker the Church being very full, © That they were not 
te to expect any good from the Treaty; for that they 
te came from Oxford with hearts full of Blood, and that 
there was as great diſtance between this Treaty and 
cc Peace, as between Heaven and Hell; and that they 
intended only to amuſe the People with expectation 
cc of Peace, till they were able to do ſome notable mil. 
chief to them ; and invieghed fo ſeditiouſly agaiaſt all 
Cavaliers, that is, againſt all who follow'd the King, and 
againſt the Perſons of the Commiſſioners, that he 
could be underſtood to intend nothing elſe, but to ſtir 
up the People to mutiny; and in it to do ſome act 
Violence upon the Commiſſioners. They were 19 
ſooner advertiſed of it, by ſeveral Perſons who had 
been preſent in the Church, and who gave very pat” 
cular Information of the very Words which had been 
ſpoken, than they inform'd the other Commithone!s 
of it: gave them a Charge in writing againſt the 
Preacher; and demanded Publick Juſtice, They ſeem 
troubled at ir, and promiſed to examine it, and cauſe 
ſome ſevere puniſhment to be inflicted upon the Man; 
but eee confeſſed, © That they had no Author! 
*ty to puniſh him, but that they had cauſed him a 
be ſharply reprehended, and to be ſent out of tne 
Town; and this was all that could be obtain d: % 
unwilling they were to diſcountenance any Man Who 
was willing to ſerve them. This is the ſame Love, who 
ſome years after, by Cromwell's particular Profecurny, 
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had his head cut off, for being in a Plot with the Scots | 


: rmy, and their Parliament. 

, oe the purple of this Diſcourſe to ſet down 
h articular tranſactions of this Treaty; which were 
l Led by the King's Order, ſhortly after the con- 
luſion of it, and all the Papers, which had been de- 
— rd by the Commiſſioners on either ſide, expos d 
Id View of the Kingdom, in the method and man- 
ps in which they were deliver'd. Only ſuch particu- 
bo as fell out in that time, and were never commu— 
cared and many of them known to very few, ſhall be 
briefly mentioned, that any, who hereafter ſhall have 
the peruſal of this Hiſtory, may know how impoſſible 
ir was, that this Treaty could ex ſuch a Peace as 
both ſides would have been glad of; and that they 
who govern'd the Parliament then had ar that time 


the reſolution to act thoſe monſtrous things, which 


ught afterwards to pals. : 

ar a füt Buſineſs to be * upon, being that of 
Religion, the Divines of both ſides were admitted to 
be preſent in the places appointed for them, oppoſite 
to each other; and Dr Steward, Clark of the Cloſet to 
the King, was a Commiſſioner, as M“ Henderſon was On 
the other fide; and they both fat cover'd without the 
Bar, at the backs of the Commiſſioners. On the Par- 
liament Part, it was propoſed, © That all the Biſhops, 
« Deans and Chapters, might be immediately taken 
« away, and aboliſhed; and in the room thereof, that 
«rhere might be another Government erected; ſuch 
4g ſhould be molt agrecable to God's word, and the 
«PraRice of the beſt Churches: That the Book of 
« Common-Prayer might be taken . and totally 
« ſuppreſſed; and that, inſtead thereof, a Directory 
might be uſed (in which there was likewiſe ſet down 
as much of the Government, which they meant to erect 
for the future, as was neceſſary to be provided for the 
preſent, and which ſupplied all the ule of Articles or 
Canons, which they had likewiſe aboliſh'd) and © That 
«the King himſelf ſhould take the Covenant; and 
« conſent to an A& of Parliament, whereby all Per- 
4 ſons of the Kingdom ſhould be likewiſe oblig'd to 
«take it. And the Copies of the Covenant, and the 
Directory were deliver'd at the ſame time to the King's 
Commiſſioners; which were very long, and neceſſary 
to be read over, before any Anſwer could be made to 
them. So they took that Afternoon to peruſe them to- 
gether, and adjourn'd their Treaty till the next Morn- 
ing; and though they enter'd upon the reading them 
before dinner, the Directory was ſo very long, that they 
ſpent all that Afternoon, and ſome part of the Night, 
before they had finiſned the reading of them. Then, 
there being many new terms in the Directory, as Con- 
gregational, Claſſical, Provincial, and Synodical, which were 
not known in practice, and ſome expreſſions in the 
Covenant, which were ambiguous, and, they well knew, 
were left ſo, becauſe the Perſons who fram'd them, 
were not all of one mind, nor had the ſame intentions 
in ſome of the other terms mention d before, the King's 
Commiſſioners cauſed many Queſtions to be prepared 
in writing, to be offer d at the next meeting; wherein 
they defir'd to be inform'd, what their meaning was 
in ſuch and ſuch Expreſſions, in which they knew well 
they had ſeveral meanings, and would hardly concur 
in one, and the ſame Anſwer. 

Aso vr the beginning of the Treaty, or the day 


before it did begin, the Earl of Loden, Chancellor of 


Scotland, viſited the Duke of Richmond privately in his 

hamber; and either propoſed, or was very willing, 
to have private Conference there with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; upon which the Duke, who knew 
well the other would not decline it, ſent to him; and 
He preſently went to the Duke's Chamber; where he 
found them both ; and after ſome ſhort Compliments, 
the Earl told him, How ſtoutly he had defended his 
* Knighthood; which the Parliament had reſolv'd to 

have denied, if he had not convinced them. Thence, 
he diſcourſed of © The great prejudice the Parliament 
ki had againſt him, as a Man who more induſtriouſly op- 
bos d Peace than any other of the King's Comal, 
e hat he had now a good opportunity to wipe off all 

thoſe jealouſies, by being a good Inſtrument in ma- 


king this Peace, and by perſwading his Majeſty to 
comply with the deſires and ſupplications of his Par- 
*liament; which he hoped he would be. 

Tus Chancellor told him, That the King did fo 
* much defire a Peace, that no Man need adviſe him 
*ro it, or could divert him from it, if fair and ho- 
*nourable conditions of Peace were offer'd to him; 
* but if a Peace could not be had, but upon ſuch con- 
*ditions as his Majeſty judged den ark. with his 
Honour, or his Conſcience, no Man could have cre- 
dit enough to perſwade him to accept it; and that, 
for His own part, without reflecting upon the good 
Vor ill opinion the Parliament might have of him, he 
would diſſwade him from conſenting to it. The 
other ſeem'd diſappointed in his fo poſitive Anſwer; 
yet, with great freedom, enter'd upon diſcourſe of the 
whole matter; and, after ſome kind of Apology, 
That Scotland was ſo far engaged in the Grind: 
contrary to their former Intentions, and Profeſ- 
*ftons, he did as good as conclude, * That if the King 
* would ſatisfy them in the buſineſs of the Church, 
they would not concern themſelves in any of the 
**other Demands, In which Propoſition, finding no 
kind of Compliance from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but ſharp proteſtations againſt the demands, 
as inconſiſtent with Conſcience, Juſtice, or Religion, 
the Conference broke off, without inclination in either 
of them to renew it. But from that time, there was 
more contradiction, and quick repartees between them 
two throughout the Treaty, than between any other of 
the Commiſſioners. And it was manifeſt enough, by 
the private Conferences with other of the Commiſſion- 
ers, that the Parliament took none of the points in con- 
troverſy leſs to heart, or were leſs united in, than in 
what concern'd the Church. 

WHEN, upon the next meeting of the Commiſ- 
ſioners the Queſtions, which were mention'd before, 
were read, and deliver'd by the Duke of Richmond, 
who always perform'd that part on the behalf of the 
King's Commiſſioners, as the Earl of Northumberland 
did on the Parliament's, there was a viſible diſorder in 
their Countenances; ſome of them, ſmiling, ſaid, We 
*look'd into Their Game; but without offering at any 
Anſwer, they aroſe, and went to their Room of con- 
ſultation; where they remain'd in great paſſion, and 
wrangling many hours: ſo that the other Commiſſion- 
ers, finding that they were not like ſuddainly to agree, 
adjourn'd till the Afternoon, and departed to dinner. 
Aſſoon as they came together in the Afternoon, and 
were fate, the Earl of Northumberland ſaid, © That they 
wonder d there ſhould appear any difficulty in any 
* expreſhons, upon which thoſe Queſtions had been ad- 
* miniſter'd in the Morning; which to Them ſeem'd 
every clear and plain; however, to give their Lord- 
© ſhips ſatisfaction, that they had appointed another 
*noble Lord, there preſent, who was well acquainted 
with the ſignification of all thoſe words, to explain 
* what the common ſenſe and meaning of them was. 
Thereupon, the Earl of Lautherdale made a diſcourſe 
upon the ſeveral Queſtions, and what acceptation thoſe 
expreſſions and words had. Burt, being a young Man, 
not accuſtom d to an orderly and decent way of ſpeak- 
ing, and having no gracious pronunciation, and full of 
paſhon, he made every thing much more difficult than 
it was before: ſo that the Commiſſioners defir'd, **That 
*they might receive an Anſwer in writing; ſince it 
* was declar'd upon the entrance of the Treaty, thar 
* though in Debate any Man might ſay what he thought 
te neceſſary, yet nothing ſhould be underſtood to be 
* the Gale of either fide, but what was deliver'd in 


Writing; and therefore they deſir'd, that what that 


Noble Lord had ſaid, which they preſumed was the 
ce ſenſe of all the reſt, becauſe they had referr'd to Him, 
e and ſeem'd ſatisfied with what he had deliver'd, might 
ce be given to them in writing; without which they 
* knew not how to proceed or give an Anſwer to what 
*was propoſed to them. This demand, founded upon 
a Rule of their own, which they knew not how to de- 
cline, put the Scotiſh Commiſſioners into great paſſion : 
for all the Engliſh fate till without ſpeaking a word, 


| as if they were not concern d. The Lord Lautherdale 
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repeated what he had faid before, a little more di- 
ſtinctly; and the Chancellor of Scotland ſaid, “That 
« the things were ſo plain, that no Man could chooſe 
ce hut underſtand, and remember what was ſpoken and 


«that the preſſing to put it in writing was _ 5 
the 
{ 


e ſpend time; which would be quickly out, hal 
ce time affign'd for the buſineſs of Religion being to 
© expire that night; and therefore paſſionately defir'd 


them, © That they would reſt ſatisfied with what had 


ce been ſpoken, and proceed upon the matter. : 

Ir was replied, © That they could nor truſt their 
ce Memories ſo far, as to prepare an Anſwer to their 
ce demands concerning the Covenant, or directory, ex- 
t cept they were ſure that they underſtood the full and 
ct declared meaning of their demand; which they had 
te jeſs reaſon now to believe they did, than before; 
e ſince there was ſo much difficulty made to ſatisfy 
ce them in writing; and therefore they muſt inſiſt upon 
ce receiving an Anſwer to the Papers they had given: 
And two or three of the King's Commiſſioners with- 
drew, and prepared another Paper; in which they ſet 
down the reaſons which obliged them not to be ſatiſ- 
fied with the diſcourſe which had been made, and why 
they mult inſiſt upon the having it in writing; which 
being communicated to the relt as they fat, was like- 
wiſe deliver'd to the others; who could not refuſe to 
receive it, though it was plain enough they never in- 
tended to give any Anſwer in writing; nor they on the 
King's fide, to deſiſt from demanding it: But they de- 
clared, That as they preſumed, they ſhould, in the 
«end, receive their Anſwer in writing, which they 
e ſhould not depart from, ſo it was their reſolution not 
te to defcr their farther proceeding upon the matter; 
© but they were ready to proſecute that in the method 
< they would defire; and ſo it was reſolv d, The next 
Morning, to hear the Divines, who were of either 
< Party, what they would ſay againſt or for Epiſcopacy, 
te and the Government, and Lands of the Church; 
which were equally concern'd in the Debate. 

Ox the King's part, beſides Dt Stewart, who was a 
Commiſſioner in matters relating to the Church, there 
was Dr Sheldon, afterwards Arch-Biſhop of Canterbury ; 
Dr Lam, afterwards Biſhop of Eh; Di Fern, afterwards 
Biſhop of Cheſter ; Dr Potter, then Dean of Worceſter, 
and Provoſt of Queen's College in Oxford; and Dr Ham- 
mond; all who, being the King's Chaplains, were ſent 
by him to attend the Commiſſioners for their Devo- 
tions, and for the other Service of the Church, as the 
management of the Treaty requir'd ; which could not 
be foreſeen: On the Parliament fide, beſides M. Alex- 
ander Henderſon, who was the Commiſſioner, Me Mar- 
ſhall a Country Parſon in Eſſex, and an eminent 
Preacher of that Party, who was the Chief Chaplain 
in the Army, Mr Vines, a Parſon likewiſe in Warwick- 
ſhire, and a Scholar (both of them of the Aſſembly of 
Divines, and fo, very converſant in thoſe points re- 
lating to the Church, which had been ſo often diſ- 
puted there) M* Cheynel, one who had been Fellow of 
Merton College in Oxford, and two or three others; who, 
bearing no parts in the diſputes, had not their names 
e Tar? 

Me Henderſon begun rather with Rhetorick, than 
Logick, Of the neceſſity to change the Government 
*of the Church for the preſervation of the State; 
*©which was ſo much in danger that it could be pre- 
*ſerv'd no other way; and therefore that in . 
te ſcience it ought to be conſented to; that the Que- 
ce ſtion was not about the preſervation of Both, which, 
*by the Wiſdoms of the Parliaments of both Na- 
*tions, was found to be impoſſible; but ſince there 
*could but one ſtand, whether they ſhould be both 
*Sacrificed, or the Church given up, that the State 
might be preſerv'd: nor was the Queſtion now whe- 
ther Epiſcopacy was Lawful, and the Government 
*by Biſhops conſiſtent with Religion, but whether it 
*was ſo neceſſary, that Religion could not be pre- 
ce ſerv'd without it; which was to condemn all the 
*Reform'd Churches of Europe, where there were no 
«Biſhops, England only excepted. It ought therefore 
*to ſuffice, that the Parliament, which beſt underſtood 
* what was good for the Nation, had found jr to be a 


a ſet down, which Forreign Church it is, to which the 


ce very unneceſſary, inconvenient, and corrupt G05 
0 hat had been productive of iſchief ty 
ment, that had been productive of great miſchief to 


the Kingdom from the very time of the Reforma 


tion; that the Biſhops had always favour'd pope 
*and preſerv d, and continued many of the Right, a 
* Cuſtoms thereof in their Government, and Pradice 
*and had of late introduced many Innovation; 5 


ſay no more, till he ſhould hear the reaſons from 
the Divines on the other ſide, why his Majeſty ſhould 

ce not conſent to the Advice of his Parliament, ſince he 
*conceiv'd nothing of Conſcience could be alledged - 
againſt ir, becauſe it appear d by what his Maqeſty 
* had conſented to in Scotland, for the utter aboliſhing 

te of Biſhops, that he did not believe in his Conſcience, 

te that Epiſcopacy was abſolutely neceſſary for the ſup- 

* port of Chriftian Religion. 

Dr Steward, with a much better countenance, toll 
the Commiſſioners, That he hoped and knew, that 
their Lordſhips were too well acquainted with the 
* Conſtirution of the Church of England, and the Foun- 
ce dation upon which it ſubſiſted, to believe it could 
*be ſhaken by any of thoſe Arguments which had been 
* made againſt it. He ſaid, that though he did be- 
©lieve, it was impoſſible to prove that a Government, 
© ſettled and continued withour intermiſſion, from the 
e time when Chriſtianity was firſt planted in England, 
ce and under which the Chriſtian Religion had fo much 
ce flouriſhed, was an unlawful and Anti-Chriſtian Go- 
«yernment; yet that he expected, that they who had 
ce ſworn to aboliſh it, and came now to periwade thei 
ce Lordſhips to concur with them in preſſing the King 
*ro joyn in the fame obligation, would not urge 2 
ce leſs argument for ſuch their Engagement than the 
cc unlawfulneſs, and wickedneſs ot that Government, 
ce which Conſcience obliged them to remove. But 
« Mr Henderſon had wilely declined that Argument, 
« though in their Common Sermons, and other Dil- 
« courſes in Print, they gave it no better Style than 
&* Anti-Chriſtian ; and had urged only the inconvenience 
« which had fallen out from it, and benefit which woul 
*reſult by the Change, of which no judgment coul 
ebe made, till it might be known what Government 
e they did intend to ere& in the place of it; an 
« ſince the Union with theForreignProteſtant Churches 
cc ſeemꝰd to be their greateſt reaſon for the Fro 
ce alteration they propoſed, he wiſh'd that they 0 


te meant to conform, and make their new Gerne 
ce hy; for that he was aſſured, that the — like 
* they ſeem effected to in their Directory, was not i. to 
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60 of the Forreign Reform'd Churches now in 
to any 15 
«the World. He ſaid, Though he would not take 
« upon him to cenſure the Forreign Churches, yet it 
«yas enough known, that the moſt Learned Men of 
echoſe Churches, had lamented that their Reforma- 
«rion was not ſo perfect as it ought to be, for want 
« of Epiſcopacy 3 which they could not be ſuffer'd to 
« have: and they had _ _ that Reverence to 
«rhe Church of England, which they conceiv'd due to 
«ir. as to the Church to which God had vouchſafed 
«the moſt perfe& Reformation, becauſe it retains all 
« that was innocent, or venerable in Antiquity. He 
then enlarged upon the original Inſtitution of Epiſco- 
acy; uſing all thoſe Arguments, which are ſtill uſed 
i the moſt Learned Men in thoſe diſputes, to prove, 
that without Biſhops there could be no Ordination of 
Miniſters, and conſequently no adminiſtration. of Sa- 
craments, or performance of the Miniſterial Functions. 
He faid, He would not preſume to ſay any thing of 
« his Majeſty's having conſented to the abrogation of 
« Epiſcopacy. in Scotland, though he knew what his 
« Majeſty himſelf thinks of it, only that he had an 
« gþligation upon him in Conſcience in this Kingdom, 
«which he had not in that, his Coronation Oath, by 
«which he was bound to defend the Rights of the 
« Church; and That alone would make it unlawful 
«for his Majeſty to conſent to what was propoſed, 
« both in the point of Epiſcopacy, and the alienation 
« of the Lands of the Church; which would be direct 
ce Sacrilege. 

Urox theſe ſeveral points, and what reſulted from 
thence, the Divines on both ſides ſpent all that day, 
Morning and Afternoon, till it was very late in the 
night, and moſt part of the next day; only the Com- 
miſfioners on eirher fide, at the firſt coming together, 
Mornings and Afternoons, preſented ſuch Papers as 
they thought fit, upon what had 33 in Debate: As, 
the King's Commiſſioners deſired to know in writing, 
« Whether the Parliament Commiſſioners did believe 
«that the Government of the Church by Biſhops was 
«unlawful > To which they could never obtain a Ca- 
tegorical Anſwer. 

Wur x the laſt of the three firſt days was paſt (for 
it was near twelve of the Clock at Night) and the 
Scotiſb Commiſſioners obſerv'd that nothing was con- 
ſented to which they look'd for, the Chancellor of 
Scotland enter'd into a long diſcourſe, with much paſ- 
ſion, againſt Biſhops, ** Of the miſchief they had done 
ein all Ages, and of their being the ſole Cauſes of the 
late Troubles in Scotland, and of the preſent Trou- 
*bles in England: Remember'd, © That the Arch-Bi- 
© ſhop of Canterbury had purſued the Introduction of 
*the Liturgy and the Canons into Scorland, with fo 
*oreat vehemence, that, when it was deſfir'd, that 
the publiſhing them might be ſuſpended for one 
Month, that the People might be the better prepared 
*to ſubmit to what they had not been before ac- 
* quainted with, he would by no means conſent to 
*that delay; but cauſed it to be enter'd upon the 
"next Sunday, againſt the advice of many of the Biſhops 
*rhemſelyes; which put the People into ſuch a fury, 
te that they could not be appeaſed. He lamented and 
complain d, that three days had been now ſpent in 

*fruitleſs Debates; and that though their Divines had 
"Learnedly made it appear, that Epiſcopacy had no 
«foundation in Scripture, and that it might be law- 
wy taken away; and that notwithſtanding it was 
eri ent that it had been the cauſe of great miſchief, 
and the Wiſdom of Parliament had thought the ut- 
"ter taking it _ to be abſolutely neceſſary for the 

reſervation of the Kingdom ; their Lordſhips were 
| ill unmoy'd, and had yielded in no one particular 
or Importance, to give them ſatisfaction; from which 
Z they could not but conclude, that they did not bring 
chat hearty inclination to Peace, which they hoped 
ey would have done; and ſo concluded with 
5 more rude and inſolent, than were 


WartrEveon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, not 
vithout ſome commotion, ſaid, * That he did not 


* years been accuſtom'd to ſuch Diſcourſes, and the 
te more inclin'd to ſuppoſe all that was confidently ſaid 
ce to be reaſonably prov'd, and ſo having not been uſed 
eto conyerſe with any Perſons of a contrary opinion, 
e had been brought to conſent and approve thoſe alte- 
* rations which they had propoſed ; but that it ſeem'd 
* very admirable to him, that their Lordſhips could 
* expect, or imagine it poſſible, that they who ne- 
* ver had heard ſuch things ſaid before, nor could 
* underſtand in ſo little time what had been now ſaid, 
* ſhould depart from a Faith, and a form of Worſhip, 
* in which they had been educated from their Cradle; 
*and which, upon ſo long obſervation, and experience, 
*they look upon with all poſſible approbation and 
* reverence, upon only hearing it inveigh'd againſt 
te three days; which would have been much too little 
*time to have warranted a Converſion from much leſs 
* important opinions, they had ſo long entertain'd ; 
*though their Arguments had Had as much weight 
*as they wanted. He faid, © They were of opinion, 
*that all thoſe miſchiefs and inconveniencies which 


over vehement deſire to overthrow Epiſcopacy, not 
*from the Zeal to ſupport it: that if the Arch-Biſhop 
* of Canterbury had been too precipitate in preſſing the 
te reception of that, which he thought a Reformation, 
che paid dcarly for it; which made him the more 
* wonder, that they ſhould blame Them, for not ſub- 
© mitting to much greater alterations, than were at 
that time propoſed, in three days; when they re- 
* proach'd Him, for not having given Them a whole 
Month to conſider, He faid, e might aſſure their 
* Lordſhips with great ſincerity, that they were come 
*thither with all imaginable paſſion and deſire, that 
the Treaty might conclude in a happy and bleſſed 
peace; as he {till hoped it would; but if it ſhould 
*be otherwiſe, that hey would {till believe, their 
*Lordſhips brought with them the ſame honourable 
*and pious Inclinations, though the Inſtructions, and 
* Commands from thoſe who truſted them, reſtrain d 
*them from conſenting to what in their own judg- 
* ments ſeem'd . And ſo, without any man- 
ner of reply, both ſides aroſe, and departed, it being 
near midnight. 

Tung happen'd a pleaſant Accident on one of 
theſe days, which were aſſign'd for the matter of Re- 
ligion. The Commiſſioners of both ſides, either be- 
fore their ſitting, or after their riſing, entertaining 
themſelves together by the Fire- ſide, as they ſome- 
times did, it being extremely Cold, in general and 
caſual diſcourſes, One of the King's Commiſſioners 
ask d one of the other with whom he had d 
in a low Voice, © Why there was not in their whole 
Directory, any mention at all of the Creed, or the 
Ten Commandments, and ſo little of the Lord's Pray- 
*er? which is only once recommended. The Earl 
of Pembroke , e lng the diſcourſe, anſwer d 
aloud, and with his uſual paſſion, © That He, and many 
* others, were very ſorry that they had been left out; 
te that the putting them in had taken up many hours 
« Debate in the Houſe of Commons, and that ar laſt 
«the leaving them out had been carried by eight or 
© nine Voices; and ſo they did not think fit to inſiſt 
* upon the addition of them inthe Houſe of Peers; but 
te many were afterwards troubled at it, and he verily 
«believ'd, if it were to do again, they ſhould carry it, 
ce for the inſerting em all; which made many ſmile, 
to hear that the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, 
had been put to the Queſtion, and rejected: And 
many of the other were troubled, and out of counte- 
nance with the reaſon the good Lord had given for the 
Excluſion. 


of the Militia; which their Commiſſioners poſitively 
requir'd, © To be entirely veſted in the Parliament, 
te and in ſuch Perfons as they thought fit to be con- 


e fided in. This they ſaid, was more neceſſary than 


ce ever, for the ſecuring the People from their Fears 
*and Jealouſies; which were now much increaſed, and 


un wonder, that their Lordſhips, who had for ſome | 


« were capable of being aſſwaged by no other means: 
*and deliver'd a large Paper to that purpoſe, which 
Rrrrr con- 


te they had mention d, had in truth proceeded from an 


Tu next Subject of the Treaty was the buſineſs Secondly of 
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ce contain d no more than had been often ſaid in their 
« Declarations, and as often anſwer d in thoſe which 
had been publiſh'd, by the King. And when the Com- 
miſſioners of the King, whereof there were four very 
eminent in the knowledge of the Law, Lane, Gardiner, 
Bridgeman, and Palmer, made the demand appear to be 
without any pretence of Law or Juſtice, and aſſerted it 
to be veſted in the King by the Law, they never offer d 
to alledge any other Argument, than the determina- 
tion of the Parliament, which had declar'd the right 
of the Militia to be in them, from which they could 
not recede; ſo that the Conferences were very ſhort 
upon thoſe days, but the Papers very long which were 
mutually deliver'd ; the N whereof took up 
the time; they of that ſide (even they who moſt de- 
ſir d the Peace both publickly and privately inſiſting 
« upon having the whole Command of the Militia by 
« Sea, and Land, and all the Forts, and Ships of the 
« Kingdom at their diſpoſal; without which they 
*look'd upon themſelves as loſt, and at the King's 
Mercy; not conſidering that He mult be ar theirs, if 
{ich 2a Power was committed to them. Bur in this 
particular, he who was molt reaſonable among them, 
thought it very unreaſonable to deny them that neceſ- 
ſary Security; and belicv'd it could proceed from 
nothing elſe, bur a Reſolution to take the higheſt 
Vengeance upon their Rebellion, ; 
Tux they enter'd upon the buſineſs of Ireland; in 
which they thought they had the King at a very great 
advantage; and that his Commiſſioners would not be 
able to Anſwer the Charges they ſhould make upon 
chat particular. And many of the Commiſſioners on 
the King's part, who had nor been well acquainted with 
thoſe Tranſactions, thought it would be a hard mat- 
ter to juſtify all that the King had been neceſſitated 
to do; and any thing of Grace towards the Iriſh Re- 
bels, was as ungracious at Oxford, as it was at London; 
becauſe they knew the whole Kingdom had a great 
deteſtation of them. They ripped up all that had been 
done from the beginning of that Rebellion; How 
the King had voluntarily committed the carrying on 
ce that War to the two Houſes of Parliament; that they 
« had Levicd great Sums of Money upon the King- 
te dom for that Service; but finding that it was like to 
te bring a greater Burthen upon the Kingdom than it 
te could bear, that his Majeſty had conſented to an Act 
« of Parliament for the Encouragement of Adventurers 
to bring in Money, upon aſſurance of having Land 
« 1/fign'd to them in that Kingdom, out of the Forfei- 
« tyres of the Rebels, aſſoon as the Rebellion ſhould be 
* ſuppreſſed; and had likewiſe, by the fame AR, pur it 
*« gut of his Power to make any Peace, or Ceſſation 
*with thoſe Rebels, or to grant Pardon to any of them 
* without conſent of Parliament; and thereupon many 
* of his Majeſty's Subjects had brought in very conſi- 
ce derable Sums of Money, by which they had been 
ce able to manage that War without putting this King- 
cc dom to farther Charge; and God had fo bleſſed the 
ic Proteſtant Forces there, that they had ſubdued and 
c yanquiſhed the Rebels in all Encounters; and, pro- 
*bably, by that time, the whole Rebellion had been 
« extinguiſh'd, if the King had not, contrary to his pro- 
< miſe, and obligation by that Act of Parliament, made 
* a Ceſſation with thoſe Execrable Rebels, when they 
« were not able to continue the War; and had call'd 
e oyer many of thoſe Regiments, which the Parlia- 
ment had ſent over againſt the Triſh, to return hither 
to Fight againſt the Parliament: by means whercof 
* his Proteſtant Subjects of that Kingdom were in 
* great danger to be deſtroy d, and the Kingdom to be 
*entircly poſſeſſed by the Papiſts. They enlarged 
themſelves upon this Subject, with all the invidious in- 
{inuations they could deviſe, to make the People be- 
lieve, that the King was inclined to, and favoured 
that Rebellion. They demanded, © That the King 
«would forthwith declare that Ceſſation to be void; 
sand that he would proſecute the War againſt thoſe 
*Rebels with the utmoſt fury; and that the Act of 
Parliament for their reduction, might be executed 
« as it ought to be. | 
Tus Commiſſioners of the King prepar'd and deli- 


ver'd a very full Anſwer in writing to all th.; 
mands; at the delivery whereof, they eee 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to enlarge upon a the 
thole particulars, which prov'd the Counſels thn 
been taken, juſt, and neceſſary. This he did ſo ad 
cularly and convincingly, that thoſe of the Pad; 
were in much Confuſion, and the King's Com "= 
ſioners much pleaſed. He put them in mind of * Th 
*bringing thoſe very Troops, which were Levied 8 
the King's Authority for the Suppreſſion of the N50 
ce bellion in Ireland, to Fight againſt the King at Ea + 
* hill under the Command of the Earl of Efex * 
their having given over the proſecution of thi; War 
or {ending any ſupply of Arms, Money, or er 
* tion thither; having imploy'd thoſe Magazine; which, 
were provided for that Service, againſt his Maid. 
*inſomuch as the Privy Council of that Kingdos, 11 
*ſent to his Majeſty, that he would provide {ome othe 
*way for the preſervation of that Kingdom, fince hs 
*could not be able to ſupport the War any longer 
*againſt the United Power of the Rebels: That 40 
* Overtures, which his Majeſty had made toward; 
Peace, had been rejected by the Parliament; and oe 
* hundred thouſand pounds, brought in by the Adven. 
*turers for Ireland, had been ſent in one entire Sum 
into Scotland, to prepare and diſpoſe that Kingdom 
eto ſend an Army to Invade This; which they dad 
done, and till then his Majeſty had not, in the legs 
„degree, {werv'd from the obſervation of that Ad 
* of Parliament; but when he ſaw that the Parliament 
© inſtead of proſecuting the end and intention of thut 
** Statute, apply'd it wholly to the carrying on the 
*War againit Himſelf, he thought himſelf abſolyd 
* before God and Man, if he did all he could to reſcue 
*and defend himſelf againſt their Violence, by making 
a Ceſſation with the Rebels in Ireland, and by drawing 
*over ſome Regiments of his own Army from thence, 
*to aſſiſt him in England: which Ceffation had hi- 
*rherto preſerved the Proteſtants of that Kingdom; 
te who were not able without ſupplies to preſerve them- 
*{elves from the ſtrength 5 power of the Rebels; 


ce which ſupplies his Majeſty could not, and the Parlia- 


te ment would not ſend; and therefore, if the Prote- 
«ſtants there, ſhould hereafter be oppreſſed by the Re- 
bels, who every day procur'd aſſiſtance from abroad, 
te and ſo were like to be more powerful, all the Mi- 
*chicfs and Miſery that muſt attend them, would, be- 
«fore God and Man, be put to the Account of the 
te Parliament; which had defrauded them of thoſe ſup- 
te plics, which, by his Majeſty's care, had been raiſed, 
*and provided 4 them; Was not to his Majelty, who 
ce had done nothing but what he was obliged to do for 
© his own preſervation; and if he had not ſent for 
* thoſe Soldiers from Ireland, they could not have itayed 
te there without a ſupply of Money, Cloaths and Pro- 
© viſions; which the Parliament had not yet ſent t 
* that part of the Army which remain'd there, and 
te which could by no other way have ſubſiſted, but by 
*the benefit, and ſecurity of the Ceſſation. 

Hs told them, © That all this unjuſtifiable way of 
e proceeding, though it had compell'd the King © 


yield to a Ceſſation, yet could not prevail yith him 


eto make a Peace with the Iriſh Rebels; from whom 
* he had admitted Commiſſioners to attend him witl 
* Propoſitions to that purpoſe; but that, when be found 
*thoſe Propoſitions and Demands fo unreaſonable 
ce that he could not conſent to them in Conſcience, au 
e that they were inconſiſtent with the ſecurity of bi 
* Proteſtant Subjects there, he had totally reject 
*them, and diſmiſſed their Commiſſioners with ſerete 
*and ſharp Animadverſions: yet that he had gel 
© his Lieutenant, and cl there, Authority e 
c continue the Ceſſation longer, in hope that the Re- 
e bels there, might be reduced to better Tempe; © 
*thart his Majeſty might be enabled by a happ Peace 
chere, which he hoped this Treaty would produce, d, 
ce chaſtiſe their odious and obſtinate Rebellion: Ap 
ce if the Parliament would yet give his Majeſty ſuthcien 
*caution that the War ſhould be vigoroully prov” 
*cuted there againſt the Triſh, by ſending ovet {tr008 
* Supplics of Men and Money, he would put an ow 
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Wales, 


in his March from Sherborne, intercepted a Packet of 
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ec fation without declaring it to be void; which 
_— he could not in Juſtice do, and the doing 
« whereof would be to no purpoſe, 

Tus Commiſhoners, viſibly out of Countenance 
and Angry, made no other reply, but © That the were 
« ſorry to find, that odious and deteſtable Rebellion 
« had receiv'd ſo much Grace, as that Commiſſioners 
« from it had been admitted into the King's Preſence; 
« 4nd that they wonder d, there ſhould be any ſcruple 
« made of Declaring that Ceſſation void, that was en- 
«rered into expreſly againſt the Letter of an Act of 
« Parliament. This reply they gave in writing, with 
many pathetical expreſſions againſt the Murders and 
Cruelties that had been uſed in the beginning of that 
Rebellion ; which obliged the King's Commiſſioners 
to a little more ſharpneſs in their returns than they 
were inclined to; and to tell them, That they wiſhed 
«jr were in the King's Power to puniſh all Rebellion, 
« with that ſeverity that was due to it; but fince it 
«yas not ſo, he muſt condeſcend to Treaties, and to 
call other Expedients which are neceffary to reduce 
« his Subjects, who are in Rebellion, to return to 
« their Duty and Obedience. Tiki 

T nt nine firſt days were now fpent upon the three 
great Heads, in which there was little advance made 
towards giving ſatisfaction to either Party; for though, 
in the matter of Religion, the King's Commiſſioners 
had made ſuch condeſcenſions, as would oblige Biſhops 
to be more diligent in Preaching, and to be themſelves 


"I" 


preſent in the adminiſtration of the moſt important | 


parts of their Juriſdition; yet no fuch Reformations 
was conſiderable to thole who cared for nothing with- 
out extirpation ; and in neither of the other particu- | 
lars any ground had been gotten; and they were ſen- 
ſible, that in the matter of Ireland, the King's defence 
would weigh down their Clamour and Calumny. 
There happen'd ſome Accidents in this time of the 
Treaty, which made impreſſion on each Party; the 
firſt was found in the looks of the Parliament Commiſ- 
ſioners, upon the Advertifement they receiv d, that 
dr Lewis Dives, who was Governour of a {mall Gar- 
riſon in Sherborne in Dorſet-fhire, had from thence, in 
a Night, upon Intelligence with the King's Gover- 
nour of Portland-Caſtle, ſurpriſed Weymouth, a Sea- 
Port poſſeſſed by the Parliament; which was like to 
be attended with great benefit to the King. 

Bur whilſt the King's Commiſſioners entertain'd 
{ome hope that this loſs might have the more difpoſed 
the Parliament to a juſt Peace, they receiv'd Adver- 
tiſement of a much greater loſs ſuſtain'd by the King, 
and which was more like to exalt the other fide. Co- | 
lone] Langhorn, and Mitton, two very Active Officers, 
in the Parliament Service, about Shropſhire and North 
Wales, by correſpondence with ſome Townſmen, and 
{ome Soldiers in the Garriſon of Shrewsbury , from 
whence too many of that Garriſon were unhappily 
drawn out, two or thrce days before, upon ſome Ex- 

dition, ſeiſed upon that Town in the Night; and, 

y the ſame Treachery, likewiſe enter'd the Caſtle; 
where'S* Michael Earnly the Governoar had been long 
lick, and riſing upon the Alarm, our of his Bed, was 
killed in his Shirt ; whilſt he behaved himſelf as well 
as was poſſible; and refuſed Quarter; which did not 
ſhorten his Life many days, he being even at the point 
of Death by a Conſumption; which kept him from 
performing all thoſe Offices of Vigilance he was ac- 
cuſtom d to, being a Gallant Gentleman, who under- 
ſtood the Office and Duty of a Soldier by long expe- 
rience, and diligent obſervation. The lots of Shrews- | 
bury was a great blow to the King, and ſtreighten'd his 

uarters exceedingly, and broke the ſecure Line of 
Communication with Chefler, and expoſed all North 
, Hereford and Worceſter, to the daily inroads of 
the Enemy and the News of this, recover'd the de- 
Ly d Spirits of the: Parliament Commiſſioners at Vx- 
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Lor there had been an odd Accident which accom- 
banied the Enterpriſe upon Weymouth, which gave 
them afterwards more trouble. Sr Lewis Dives had, 
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etters ſent out of Somerſet-ſhire to the Parliament; | 


— 


and among thoſe, there was a Letter from John Pyne, 
a Gentleman well known, and of a fair Eſtate in 
that Country, to Colonel Edward Popham, a principal 
Officer of the Parliament in their Fleets at Sea, and 
of a paſſionate and virulent Temper, of the Independ- 
ent Party. The Subje of the Letter was a bitter in- 
vective againſt the Earl of Eſſex, and all thoſe who ad- 
vanced the Treaty of Peace, and a great deteſtation of 
the Peace, with very indecent expreſſions againſt the 
King himſelf, and 44% adher'd to him. This Let- 
ter had been ſent by St Lewis Dives to one of the Se- 
cretaries at Oxford, and from Him to the Commiſſioners 
at Uxbridge; who, aſſoon as they receiy'd it, commu- 
nicated it to ſome of thoſe Commiſſioners, who they 
knew defir'd a Peace, and were very great Friends to 
the Earl of Eſſex. The Scots were likewiſe as much in- 
veigh'd againſt 25 any Body elſe. They to whom this 
Letter was communicated, durſt not undertake to a 
pear to know any thing of it; but adviſed, That 
the Marquis of Hertford, might ſend a Copy of it to 
*his Brother the Earl of Eſſex, with ſuch reflections 
*as He thought fit : which being done accordingly, 
the Earl of Fſex, who was vet General, took it {o 
much to heart, that he defird the Marquis of Hertford 
would fend him the Original; which was preſently 
done; hoping that it would have given ſome Advan- 
tage to the Earl of Eſſex, towards whom the Parlia- 
ment yet behav'd it felf with all imaginable decency 
and reſpect. 

Tux Converſation that this Letter occaſion'd be- 
tween ſome of the Commiſſioners of both ſides, who 
in private uſed their old freedom, made a great diſco- 
very of the Faction that was in the Parliament: that 
there were many who defir'd to have Peace, without 
any alteration in the Government, ſo they might be 
ſure of Indemnity and ſecurity for what was paſt; 
that the Scots would inſiſt upon the whole Government 
of the Church, and in all other Matters would defer 
to the King; but that there was another Party, that 
would have no Peace upon what condition {oever, who 
did reſolve to change the whole frame of the Govern- 
ment in State, as well as Church; which made a 
great Party in the Army: all thoſe of the Parliament 
who deſir d to remove the Earl of Eſſex from being 
General of the Army, and to make another General, 
were of that Party, There was likewiſe, among the 
Commiſſioners themſelves, very little Truſt, and Com- 
munication ; S* Harry Vane, Saint- John, and Prideaux, 
being upon the matter, but Spies upon the reſt; and 
though moſt of the reſt did heartily deſire a Peace, 
even upon any Terms, yet none of them had the Cou- 
rage to avow the receding from the moſt extravagant 
demand. Beſides, there was reaſon enough to believe, 
that if the King had yielded to all that was then pro- 
poſed, they would likewiſe have inſiſted upon all 
which they had formerly demanded, and upon the 
delivery up- of all thoſe Perſons who had faithfully 
ſery'd the King, and had been by them always ex- 
cepted, as Perſons never to be pardon'd. 

For though they had aflign'd thoſe three General 
Heads, of the Church, of the Militia, and of Ireland, 
to be firſt Treated upon, which were all plauſible and 
popular Arguments, and in which they who moſt de- 
fir'd Peace, would inſiſt at leaſt upon many condeſcen- 
ſions, yet they had not, in the leaſt degree declin'd any 
other of their Propoſitions; as the exemption of many 


ons to the King, in the three Nations of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, from Pardon; and the making the 
Eſtates of the reſt, under the Name of Delinquents, 
liable to pay the Charges of the War; from which, or 
any of the other very unreaſonable demands, the 
Houſes had not in their Inſtructions given their Com- 
miſſioners Authority, in the leaſt particle to recede: 
They who deſir d Peace, being fatisfied, that they 
had prevail'd to have a Treaty, which they imagin'd 
r do all the reſt, and that theſe leſſer demands, 
would fall off, of themſelves, when ſatisfaction ſhould 
be given in thoſe important particulars which more 
concern d the Publick; and, on the other fide, they 
who reſolvd the Treaty ſhould be ineffectual, were 
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of the greateſt Quality, or of the moſt declared Affecti- | 
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well content, that their Commiſſioners ſhould be in- 
ſtructed only to inſiſt upon thoſe three Generals, with- 
out power to depart from any one expreſſion, in the 
Propoſitions concerning thoſe particulars; being ſatis- 
fied, that in the particular which concern'd the Church, 
the Scots would never depart from a. tittle; and as 
ſure, that the King would never yield to it; and that, 
in the Militia, they who moſt deſired Peace, would ad- 
here to that which moſt concern'd their own Securi- 
ty; and in the buſineſs of Ireland, beſides the oppor- 
tunity to aſperſe the King, upon an Argument in 
which the People generally concurr'd with them, they 
were ſafe enough ; except the King ſhould abſolutely 
retract, and recant all that he had done, and by de- 
claring the Ceſſation void, expoſe all thoſe who had a 
hand in it, to their cenſure, and judgment; and fo 
diſſolre all the Authority he had in that Kingdom 
for the future; which they knew he would never do. 
So that they were ſafe enough in thoſe three heads of 
their Treaty, without bringing any of their other de- 
mands into Debate; which would have ſpent much 
time, and raiſed great difference in opinion among 
them; yet they had thoſe ſtill in reſerve, and might 
reaſonably conclude, that if the King ſatisfied them 
in the Terms of thoſe three Propoſitions, he would 
never inſiſt upon any of the reſt; which could not re- 
late ſo much to his Conſcience, or his Honour, as the 
other. Beſides, they knew well, that, if, by the King's 
Condeſcenſions, they had full ſatisfaction in the for- 
mer Three, they who had moſt paſſion for Peace, 
would, for their own ſhares in the particular revenge 
upon thoſe Men with whom they were angry enough, 
and in the preferments, which would be then in their 
diſpoſal, never divide from them in any thing that 
remain'd to be demanded. 

Os Night, late, the Earl of Pembroke came to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer's Lodging, to return him 
a viſit; and fate with him ſome hours; all his diſcourſe 
being to perſwade him, to think it reaſonable to con- 
ſent to EF. the Parliament had demanded. He 
told him, That there was never ſuch a Pack of 
*« Knaves, and Villains, as they who now govern'd 
te jn the Parliament; who wah" ſo far prevail, if this 
«Treaty were broke off, as to remove the Earl of 
« Eſſex; and then they would conſtitute ſuch an Ar- 
* my as ſhould force the Parliament, as well as the 
eK ing to conſent to whatſoever they demanded; 
«which would end in the Change of the Government 
«into a Common-wealth. The Chancellor told him, 
ce If he bcliev'd That, it was high time for the Lords 
te to look about them, who would be then no leſs con- 
*cern'd than the King. He confeſſed it, and © That 
© they were now ſenſible, that they had brought this 
" miſchief upon themſelves; and did heartily repent 
te jt, though too late; and when they were, in no de- 
ce gree, able to prevent the general deſtruction, which 
«they foreſaw: but, if the King would be ſo gracious 
ce to them, as to preſerve them, by conſenting to thoſe 
«unreaſonable Propoſitions which were made by the 
« Parliament, the other wicked Perſons would be diſ- 
« appointed by ſuch his conceſſions ; the Earl of Eſſex 
«would ſtill keep his Power; and they ſhould be able 
*in a ſhort time after the Peace concluded, by ad- 
©* hering to the King, whom they would never forſake 
© hereafter, to recover all for him that he now parted 
cc with, and to drive theſe wicked Men, who would 
* deſtroy Monarchy, out of the Kingdom; and then 
ce his Majeſty would be greater than ever. How extra- 
vagant Bs this diſcourſe ſeems to be, the matter 
of it was the fame, which the wiſeſt of the reſt, and 
there were Men of very good parts among them, did 
ſeriouſly urge to other of the King's Commiſſioners, 
with whom they had the ſame confidence; fo broken 
they were in their Spirits, and fo corrupted in their 
Underſtanding, even when they had their own ruin in 
their View. 

Tu E Earl of Northumberland, who was the proudeſt 


Man alive, could not look upon the Deſtruction of Mo- 


narchy, and the contempt the Nobility was alread 
reduced to, and which muſt be then encreaſed, wit 
any pleaſure: yet the repulſe he had formerly receiy'd 


9 


had rather the King and his Poſterity ſhould 


at Oxford, upon his Addreſſes thither, and the fair 


cape he had made afterwards ftom the jealouſy of 
Parliament, had wrought ſo far upon him, that he 
{olv'd no more to depend upon the one, or to - 
voke the other, and was willing to ſee the K 1 5 
Power and Authority ſo much reſtrain d, that he ah ke 
not be able to do him any harm. 5 

T n x Earls of Pembroke, and Salisbury, were ſo total] 
without credit or Intereſt in the Parliament, or Co 
try, that it was no matter which way their meln. 
tions or affections diſpoſed them; and their Fear 0 
the Faction that prevailed, was ſo much greater by 
their Hatred towards them, that though they wig.” 
They might rather be deſtroy'd than the King, they 
ſtroy'd, than that Wilton ſhould be taken * 
one of them, or Hatfield from the other; the ae 
vation of both which from any danger, they both he. 
liev'd to be the higheſt point of prudence, and poli. 
tick Circumſpection. 

THe Earl of Denbigh had much greater parts, and 
ſaw farther before him into the deſperate deſigns of 
that Party thar had then the power, than either of the 
other three, and deteſted thoſe deſigns as much a; any 
of them; yet the pride of his Nature, not inferior to 
the proudeſt, and the conſcience of his Ingratitude to 
the King, in ſome reſpects ſuperior to Theirs who 
had been moſt obliged, kept him from being willing to 
quit the Company with whom he had converſed too 
long. Though he had receiv'd from them molt ſg. 
nal Affronts and Indignities, and well knew he ſhould 
neyer more be employ'd by them, yer he thought 
the King's condition to be utterly deſperate, and 
that he would be at laſt compell'd to yield to work 
conditions than were now ofter'd to Him, He con- 
ferr'd with ſo much freedom with one of the King's 
Commiſſioners, and {peat ſo much time with him in 
the vacant hours, there having been formerly a great 
Friendſhip between them, that he drew ſome jealouf 
upon himſelf from ſome of his Companions, Wit 
Him he lamented his own condition, and acknoy- 


| ledged his diſloyalty to the King, with expreſſions of 


great compunction; and proteſted, That he would 
* moſt willingly redeem his Tranſgreſſions by any at- 
**rempt that might ſerve the King ſignally, though he 
ce were {ure to loſe his Life in it; but that to loſe Him- 
« ſelf, without any benefit to the King, would expoſe 
him to all miſery; which he would decline, by tet 
ſeparating from his Party. He inform'd him more 
fully of the wicked purpoſes of thoſe who then go- 
vern'd the Parliament, than others apprehended or 
imagin'd ; and had a full proſpect of the vile condi- 
tion Himſelf, and all the Nobility ſhould be reducd 
to; yet thought it impoſſible to prevent it, by any 
Authority of their own; and concluded, © That if any 
conjuncture fell out, in which by loſing his Life, he 
© might preſerve the King, he would embrace the Oc. 
«cafion; otherwiſe, he would ſhift the beſt he could 
*for himſelf, U 

Or the Commiſſioners of the Houſe of Commons, 
though, the three named before being excepted, the 
reſt did in their hearts deſire a Peace, and upon much 
honeſter conditions than they durſt own; yet there 


| were not two of them who had entire confidence in 


each other, or who durſt communicate their thought 
together: ſo that though they could ſpeak their mins 
freely enough, ſeverally to thoſe Commiſſioners ot tie 
King's fide with whom they had former friendſlif, 
they would not, in the preſence of any of their ou 
Companions, uſe that freedom. The Debate that h 
been in the Houſe upon the Self-denying Ordinance, ba 
rais'd ſo many Jealouſics, and diſcompos'd the con- 
fidence that had formerly been between many of tem, 
that they knew not what any Man intended to ©» 
many who had, from the beginning of the troubles, pro, 
feſſed to have molt devotion for the Earl of Eſc, . 
to abhor all his Enemies, had lately ſeem d to 2 
that Ordinance, which was contrived principally 4 
his diſhonour and deſtruction; and others who ſeem 
ſtill roadhere to him, did it with ſo many caution, 
there could be no confidence of their perſererant” 5 
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11s, who was the frankeſt among them in 
. his Animoſity and Indignation againſt all the 
Independent Party, and was no otherwiſe affected to 
the Presbyterians, than as they conſtituted a Party up- 
on which he depended to oppoſe the other, did fore- 
ſce that many of thoſe who appear d moſt reſolute 
o concur with him, would by degrees, fall from him 
arely for want of Courage, in which he abounded. 
i/hiclock., who, from the beginning , had concurr'd 
with them without any Inclinations to their Perſons, 
or their Principles, had the ſame reaſon {till not to 
ſeparate from them. All his Eſtate was in their Quar- 
ters, and he had a Nature that could not bear, or 
ſubmit to be undone: though to his Friends, who 
vere Commiſſioners for the King, he uſed his old open- 
neſs, and profeſſed his deteſtation of all the proceed- 
ings of his Party, yet could not leave them. Pierpoint, 
and Crew, who were borh Men of great Fortunes, and 
had always been of the greateſt Moderation in cheir 
Counſels, and moſt ſollicitous upon all opportunities 
for Peace, appear'd now to have contracted more bit- 
terneſs, and ſoutneſs than formerly; and were more 
reſery'd towards the King's Commiſſioners, than was 
expected; and in all Conferences inſiſted peremptorily, 
«That the King mult yield to wharſoever was requir'd 
«in the three Demands, which had been Debated. 
They all valued themſelves © Upon having induced the 
« Parliament, againſt all Oppoſition, to conſent to a 
«Treaty; which producing no effect, they ſhould 
« hereafter have no more credit; and it plainly ap- 
pear'd, that they had perſwaded themſelves, that 
in the Treaty, they ſhould be able to perſwade the 
King's Commiſſioners to concur with them; and that 
the King would yield upon the very ſame argument, 
and expectation, that the Earl of Pembroke had ofter'd 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 

So uE of them, who knew how impoſſible it was 
to prevail with the Commiſſioners, or, if They could 
be corrupted ſo far in their Judgments, how much 
more impoſſible it would be ro perſwade the King 
to conſent to what was ſo diametrically againſt his 
Conſcience, and his Honour; and, in truth, againſt 
© his Security, did wiſh, That, to get the time of the 
*Treaty prolong d, ſome Conceſſions might be made 
te in the point of the Militia, in order to their ſecurity ; 
*which being provided for, might probably take off 
many Perſons, who, out of that conſideration princi- 
© pally, adhered to thoſe who they thought were moſt 
*jealous of it, and moſt ſollicitous for it. This ſeem'd 
ſuch an Expedient to thoſe to whom they propos'd 
it, that they thought fit to make a Debate among all 
the Commithoners about it ; *And if it ſhould produce 
*no other effect, than the getting more days to the 
Treaty, and making more Diviſions in the Parliament, 
*both which they might naturally expect from it, the 
*benefit was not ſmall that would attend it; for as 
*long as the Treaty laſted, there could be little ad- 
"ance made towards new modelling the Army, the 
*delay whereof would give the King likewiſe more 
time to make his Preparations for the Field; towards 
*which he was in no forwardneſs. This conſideration 
prevail'd with the Commiſſioners to ſend their opinion 
to the King, © That he would give them leave to pro- 
"pole, when the next day came for the Debate of the 
point of the Militia, that the whole Militia of the 
Kingdom ſhould be ſettled in ſuch a Number of 
* Ferſons, for ſeven or eight Nr who might be all 
*{worn to the obſervation of all the Articles which 
© ſhould be agreed upon in the Treaty; after the ex- 
*Piration of which time, which would be ſufficient to 
"extinguiſh all jealouſies, it ſhould be reſtored to the 
King. And they ſent the King a Liſt of ſuch Names, 
a5 they wiſh'd might be inſerted in the Propoſition, 
of Perſons in Credit with the Parliament, to which his 
2 might add the like Number of ſuch, of whoſe 


idelity he was moſt aſſured. 


Taz Earls of Eſſex, Northumberland, Warwick, and 


Mancheſter, with Fairfax, and Cromwell, were among 
thoſe they recommended to be named by the King. 
With this Meſſage they ſent two of their own Bod . 
who added other reaſons, which they conceiv'd might 


_— 


er with Him; and it was with great difficulty that 
1is Majeſty was prevailed with to conſent, that ſuch 
an Overture ſhould be made. But being unwilling to 
diſſent from his Commiſſioners judgment, and believing 
it would be rejected, and in hope that it would gain 
time by lengthning the Treaty, his Majeſty was con- 
tented, that the Commiſſioners ſhould make ſuch an 
Offer as is mention d, and name the Perſons they had 
propoſed of the Parliament Party; and withal, he ſent 
a Liſt of ſuch Perſons as himſelf thought fit to truſt 
in that Aﬀair; in whom, together with the others, he 
would have the power of the Militia to be veſted. But 
by this time, the Term aſſign d for the Treaty drawing 
towards an end, they who had at firſt adviſed this Ex- 
pedient, had not the ſame opinion of the ſucceſs; 
and had plainly diſcover d, that the Parliament would 
not conſent to add one day more to the Treaty. So 
the farther Proſecution of the Overture in that man- 
ner was laid aſide. For the King's Commiſſioners con- 
cluded, © That at this time to offer any particular 
* Names from the King to be truſted with the Militia, 
* was but to expole thoſe Perſons to reproach, as ſome 
* of them were very ungracious and unpopular to them 
*and to give the other ſide an excuſe for rejecting the 
ce offer, upon exception to their Perſons. However, 
that they might ſee a greater condeſcenſion from the 
King in that point, than he had ever yet been induced 
to, they offer'd, That the Militia' ſhould be fo ſet- 
te tled for the ſpace of ſeven years, as they had deſir d, 
*in ſuch a Number of Perſons as ſhould be agreed 
«upon; a moiety of which Perſons, ſhould be nomi- 
*nated by the King, and the other moiety by the Par- 
*liament: which was rejected by them with their 
uſual neglect. | 

FRO this time the Commiſſioners, on both ſides, 
grew more r6ſery'd, and colder towards each other; 
inſomuch as in the laſt Conferences, the Anſwers and 
Replies upon one another, were ſharper and more re- 
flecting than they had formerly been: and in their 
Conference upon the laſt day, which held moſt part of 
the Night, it was evident, either ſide labour'd moſt to 
make the other ſeem to be moſt in fault. The King's 
Commiſſioners deliver'd a Paper, which contain'd a 
Sum of all that had been done in the Treaty, and ob- 
ſerv'd, *© That after a War of ſo many years, enter'd 
ce into, as was pretended, for the Defence, and Vindi- 
* cation of the Laws of the Land, and the Liberty of 
© the Subject, in a Treaty of twenty days, they had not 
* demanded any one ing, that by the Law of the 
*Land, they had the leaſt Title to demand; but in- 
e ſiſted only on ſuch particulars as were againſt Law, 
te and the eſtabliſh'd Goverment of the Kingdom; 
te and that much more had been offer'd to them for the 
©* obtaining of Peace, than they could with juſtice or 
© reaſon require: with which they were ſo offended, 
that they, for ſome time, refuſed to receive the Paper, 
upon pretence, © That the time for the Treaty was 
* expired; becauſe it was then after twelve of the 
Clock of the Night of the twentieth day: but at laſt 
they were contented to receive it, finding, that it would 
not be leſs publick, and would more reflect upon them, 
if they rejected it: and ſo they parted a little before 
the break of day. 


to the Letter of their Paſs, was the laſt day of their 
freedom, and at that Seaſon of the year their Journey 
to hy Pn might require two days, as they had ſpent 
two days in coming thither; and the Commiſſioners 
for the Parliament, had given them a Paper in which 
they declar'd, © That they might ſafely make uſe of 
*another day for their return, of which no Advantage 
* ſhould be taken. But they having on Sunday, per- 
form'd their mutual Viſits to each other, parted with 
ſuch coolneſs towards each other, as if they ſcarce 
hoped to meet again; and the King's Commiſſioners 
were ſo unwilling to run any hazard, that they were 
on the Monday Morning ſo early in their Coaches, that 
they came to Oxford that Night, and kiſs'd the King's 


hand; who receiv'd them very graciouſly ; thanking 
f S{{L ws 2 them 


Tae next day, being Sunday, they reſted in the Tv end of 


Town, that they might in the Afternoon decently take ar Say 
their leaves of each other; though Monday, according fs. 
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them for the pains they had taken. Surely the pains 


they had taken, with how little ſucceſs ſoever, was very | 


great; and they who had been moſt inured to buſineſs, 
bad not in their Lives ever undergone ſo great fatigue 
for twenty days together, as at that Treaty, The Com- 
miſſione:s ſeldom parted, during that whole time, till 
two or three of the Clock in the Morning. Beſides, 
They were obliged to fit up later who were to prepare 
ſuch Papers as were directed for the next day, and to 
write Letters to Oxford; ſo that, if the Treaty had 
continued much longer, it is very probable many of the 
Commiſſionets mult have fallen ſick for want of ſleep; 
which ſome of them were not fatishcd with in three or 
four days after their return to Oxford, Thus ended 
the Treaty of Uxbridge, the Particulars whereof were, 
by the King's Command, ſhortly after publiſh'd in Print, 
and never contradicted by the Parliament. 

Tre King ſpoke to thole he truſted moſt at that 
time, with much more Mclancholy of his own Condi- 
tion, and the State of his Affairs, than he had uſed to 
do. The loſs of Shrewsbury was attended with many ill 
Conſequences; and that which had ſeem d to bring ſome 
kind of recompence for it, the Surpriſe of Weymouth, 
prov'd but a Dream; for the Enemy had loſt but one 
part of the Town, which they, in a ſhort time after, 
recover'd again by the uſual Negligence of the King's 
Governours. So that his Majelty told them,“ He found 
< it abſolutely neceſſary to hates his former reſolution 
*of ſeparating the Prince his Son from himſelf, that 
te the Enemy might not, upon any Succeſs, find them 
te together; which, he ſaid, would be ruin to them 
* both ; whereas, though he ſhould fall into their hands 
cc whilſt his Son was at liberty, they would not dare 
te to do him harm. He ſeem'd to have very reaſonable 
Apprehenſions, that upon the loſs of a Battle, he might 
become a Priſoner ; but he never imagin'd, that it would 
enter into their thoughts to take away his Life; not 
that he believ d they could be reſtrain'd from that Im- 

ious Act, by any remorſe of Conſcience, or that they 
pad not wickedneſs enough to deſign, and execute it: 
but he beliey'd it againſt their Intereſt; and would of- 
ten, in diſcourſe, ſay, Of what moment the preſer- 
cc vation of his Life was to the Rebels; and how much 
they were concern'd to preſerve it, in regard, that 
ce if he Himſelf were dead, the Parliament ſtood diſ- 
* {olv'd; ſo that there would be an end of their Go- 
c vernment: which, though it were true in Law, would 
have little ſhaken their Power, of which they were too 
long poſſeſſed to 2 with it eaſily. 

Tuls was a ſpeculation of that Nature, that no 
body had reaſon to endeavour to change the King's 
opinion in that particular; and his Majeſty thought of 
nothing {o much as haſtning rhe Prince's Journey ; and 
to that purpoſe, commanded thoſe who were appointed 
to attend him to be ready by a ſhort day, reſolving 
that his Highneſs ſhould make his Journey directly to 
Briſtol, and continue his reſidence there, till ſome emer- 
gent Alteration ſhould make his remove from thence 
neceſſary. For whatever diſcourſe was made of raiſing 
an Army in the Weſt, the King had no purpoſe to put 
the Prince into the head of any ſuch Army; and though 


Goring had prevail d to be ſent, with a ſtrong Party of 


Horſe, and ſome Foot into Hampſhire, upon pretence 
of ſecuring the Welt from Waller's Incurſion, and upon 
ſome other deſign ; yer the King had not the leaſt 

urpoſe, that he ſhould be where the Prince was; though 
be was not himſelf without that deſign at that preſent, 


as ſhall be made out anon, meaning by that device to 


withdraw himſelf from the command of Prince Rupert, 
which the King did not apprehend. But his Majeſty 
having no more in his purpoſe than is ſaid before, he 
ſent the Lord e to Briſtol to provide a Houſe for 
his Highneſs, and to put that City into as good a po- 
ſture of Security for the Prince's reſidence, as was ne- 


ceſſary; nor was there any other Strength defign'd to 


attend about his Highneſs's Perſon, than one Regi- 
ment of Horſe, and one Regiment of Foot, for his 
Guards, both to be under the Command of the Lord 
Capel; who was likewiſe to raiſe them upon his own 
Credit and Intereſt ; there being, at that time, not one 


Man raiſed of Horſe or Foot, nor any means in view | form'd this project in their own thoughts, and par 
u 


for the payment of them, when they ſhould ho ..: 
nor, 1 for the ſupport of the Prince's Fame, 
his Perſon. In ſo great ſcarcity, and poverty — 5 
King himſelf, and his Court at Oxford. 1 
THERE happen d an Accident at this time, that 
concil'd the minds of many to this Journey of he 
Prince into the Welt, and look d like a good Omen f 
it would produce good effects, though it prov'd aft a 
wards an occaſion of much trouble and inconvenience 
When the King return'd through Somerſet. ſhire * 
the Defeat of the Earl of Eſſex in Cornwal, there hag 
been a Petition deliver'd to him, in the Names of 4 
b l Freeholders, and others his Majeſty: 
Proteſtant Subjects of the County of Somerſet, in which 
they deſir d, That his Majeſty would give them lea 
*to Petition the Parliament, that there might be l 
* Treaty for Peace; and that they might haye liber 2 
to wait upon his Majeſty in Perſon in his march. and 
that when they came to a nearcr diſtance, they ad hr 
then go before, and deliver their Petition; — if 
they ſhould not obtain their ſo juſt Requeſl, . 
* would then aſſiſt his Majeſty to get that by the Sun 
* which could be obtain'd no other way. To that par- 
pole, they deſir d leave © To put themſelves in 
to attend his Majeſty in the Journey. This Petition 
how indigeſted, or impracticable ſoever in the mar. 
ner, and way propoſed, was contrived by ſome Perions 
of unqueſtionable Fidelity to the King ; who thought 
that under this ſpecious Title of Petitioners for Peace. 
they might draw even that whole Populous County 
to appear for the King; and therefore the King gut 
them a gracious reception, and liberty to do all tha 
they deſir d; believing it poſſible, that he might eren 
8 2 his Foot; W he moſt defired. 
ut his Majeſty's ſpeedy march, left that deſign tobe 
better 9 and digelled. 8 
Uron the firſt Fame of the Prince's being to viſit 
the Weſt, and to keep his Court there, ſome Gentle- 
men of the beſt Quality in the Weſt, came to Oxfed, 
as entruſted by the reſt to acquaint his Majeſty, *That 
they had now form'd the Deſign, they had formerly 


Arms, 


<* preſented to him, much better than it was; and that 


the four Weſtern Counties, Dorſet, Somerſet, Deym, 
*and Cormwal, had refoly'd to enter into an Aſſocia- 
*tion, and to be joynt Petitioners to the Parliament 
* for Peace; and that their Petition ſhould be ſent by 
cc very many thouſands of the moſt ſubſtantial Free- 
c holders of the ſeveral Counties, who ſhould have Ho- 
* ney enough in their Purſes to defray their Charges, 
ce going and returning; and whoſoeyer refuſed to joyn 
te in the Petition, ſhould be look d upon as Enemies io 
e Peace, and their Country, and accordingly treated; 
*{o that this Addreſs could not but have great influence 
© upon the Parliament, being under the Style of One 
ce and All; and could not but be look'd upon as ſuch. 
They deſir'd the King, That the Prince might be 
e made General of this Aſſociation; in order to which, 
*they would provide for his ſupport according to is 
«Dignity; and, in the firſt place, take care for the 
te railing a good Guard of Horſe and Foot, for the latc- 
*ty of his Perſon. 

TrovuGn this deſign, in the Notions thereof, v3 
as unpracticable as the former, yet his Majeſty thought 
not fit to diſcountenance, and reject it. It was vet 
vehemently preſſed by many Perſons of Quality, in the 
name of the four Weſtern Counties, and among tho! 
who took it moſt to heart, Sr ohn Stawel was the Chiet; 
a Gentleman of one of the largeſt Eſtates, that any Mat 
poſſeſſed in the Weſt, who had, from the beginning of 
the Parliament, ſhew'd very great Affection to the Per: 
fon of the King, and to the Goverment that was es- 
tled, both in Church and State; and from the be- 
ginning of the War had engaged both his own Perſon 
and his two Sons, in the moſt active part of it, vi 
ſingular Courage; and had render'd himſelf as odious 
to the Parliament, as any Man of that condition ha 


done. This Gentleman was aſſiſted, and counſell d by 


M: Fountain, a Lawyer of Eminency, who had been i 
priſon d, and baniſh'd London, for his declar'd Aﬀectio! 
to the Crown; and they two had firſt entertain an 
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upon the communication of it with ſome Gentlemen 
and more of the Farmers, and Freeholders of the Coun- 
ty. found ſuch a general concurrence with them, that 
* concluded it could not but have good Succeſs, 
pur þ would bring the Parliament to be glad of Peace. 
They were both very tenacious of what they had once 
reſoly'd, and believ'd all who objected againſt their 
andertaking to be averſe from Peace; fo that the King 
concluded, that he would fo far comply with them, as 
do make the Prince General of their Aſſociation; which 
.. he was ſure could do no harm ; and they were fo much 
1 delighted with the condeſcenſion, that they protaiſed 
ſpeedily to make Proviſion for the Prince's ſupport 
and for the raiſing his Guards of Horſe and Foot; an 
to that purpoſe made haſte to Briſtol, that all things 
b might be ready againſt the Prince came thirher. 

| Wein of Uros theſe reaſons, the Prince had two Commit- 
VIE 7 ſions granted to him; one, to be general of the Aſſo- 
1 Wo ciation; and another, to be general of all the King's 


| * Forces in England. For when the King declared his 
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. Nephew Prince Rupert to be General, in the place of 
| tis the Earl of Brentford, his Highneſs dehr'd, © That there 
«hight be no General in England but the Prince of 
1 -/ , and that he might receive his Commiſion 
«from Him; which his Majefty took well; and fo that 
Commithon of Generaliſſimo was likewiſe given to the 
Prince, when in truth it was refolv'd he ſhould Act no 
part in either, but remain quiet in oe 6s till the fate 
of all Armies could be better difcern'd. 

Tus Indiſpoſition and Melancholy which poſſeſſed 
the Court at Oxford, and all the King's Party, was pre- 
fery'd from deſpair, only by the extraordinary Diſcon- 
tents and Animoſities in the Parliament; which 1 
them from purſuing the advantages they had had by 
united Counſels. Aſſoon as the Commiſſioners were re- 
turn d from Vxbridge, and that a Treaty could be now 
no farther urged, the Independent Party K ſo they 
were now contented to be call'd, in oppoſition to the 
other which were ſtyl'd Presbyterian) appear'd bare- 
faced, and vigorouſly preſſed on their Self-denying Or- 
dinance, that fo they might proceed towards model- 
ling their new Army, by putting out the old Officers; 
during the ſuſ 2 whereof, there was no care for 


or preparing any of thoſe Proviſions, which would be 
neceſſary for taking the Field. They were now enter'd 
into the Month of March, which was uſed as a ftrong 
Argument by both Parties, the one urging, «© From the 


© reſolution for the paſſing the Ordinance, that che Ar- 
"my might be put into a poſture of marching; the 
other preſſing, That fo great an Alteration ought 
not to be attempted, when there was ſo ſhort a time 


that the Enemy would find them, without any 9 


of the next Campagne; when, if they ſaw cauſe, they 
might reſume this Expedient. The other Party were 
loud againſt the delay; and ſaid, That was the way 
1 to make the War laſt; for managed as it had been, 
5 they ſhould be found at the end of the next Cam- 
Pabne in the fame poſture they were now in; where- 
4s they made no doubt, but, if this Ordinance was 
1 bass d, they ſhould Prep ſo vigorouſly, that the 
next r. ey ſhould put an end to the War. 
2 nE Debate continued many days in the Houſe of 
mmons, with much paſſion, and ſharp reflections up- 
" Things, and Perſons; whilſt the Houſe of Peers 
— d on, and attended the reſolution below. Of the 
resbyterian Party, which aſſionately oppoſed the Or- 
nance, the Chief were, Hhllis. Stapleton, Glin, Waller, 
g, and others, who believ'd their Party much Su- 
rior in Number; as the Independent Party was led 
Nathaniel Fiennes, Vane, Cromwell, Haſlerig, Martin, 


and others; who {poke more and warmer than they 


g it oppoſed them. Of the Houle of Peers, there was 
_ thought to be of this laſt Party, but the Lord 

2. all the reſt were ſuppoſed to be of the Earl of 
fex's Part 


[dinance ſhould ever paſs in the Houle of Peers, 


providing for the Troops they had, or making Recruits, 


Seaſon of the year, the neceſſity of expeditiog their 


"to make it in: That there would be apparent danger, 


1 all fit to take the Field; and therefore defir'd, | 
That all things might ſtand as they were, till the end 


I and ſo, that it was impoſſible that the | 


though it ſhould be carried by the Commons: But they 
were in This, as in many other things, difappointed ; 
for many, who had fate filent, and been thoaghe ro 
have been of one Party, appear'd to be of the other. 
They who thought they could never be ſecure in any 
Peace, except the King were firſt at their Mercy, and 
ſo obliged to accept the conditions they would give 
him, were willing to change the hand in carrying on 
the War: and many, who thought the Earl of Eſſex be- 
haved himfelf too imperioufly, were willing to have 
the Command in one who was more their equal. Ma 
were willing he ſhould be anger'd, and humbled, tht 
Himſelf might be more concern d to advance'a Peace 
which he had not been forward enough to do, hilft 
he held the Supreme Command. } 

Wu the Debate grew ripe, Saint-Fohn, Pierpoint, 
Whitlock, and Crew, who had been thought to be of 
the Party of the Earl of Eſſex, appear'd for paſſing the 
Ordinance, as the only way to unite their Counſels 
and to reſiſt the Common Enemy; ſaying, © They diſ- 
*cover'd by what they heard abroad, and by the Spirit 
*rhat govern'd in the woe that there would be a ge- 
*neral diffatisfaction in the People, if this Ordinance 
deere not paſſed, Then han, fell into a high Admira- 
tion of the Earl of Eſſex, extolling his great merit, and 
ſeemꝰ d to fear, © That the War would never be carried 
Ton ſo happily as it had been under Him; or if it 
*were, that the good ſucceſs. muft be till imputed to 
*his Conduct, and Courage, which had form'd their 
te Armies, and taught them to Fight. By this kind of 
Oratory, and profeſſing to decline their own inclina- 
tions and wiſhes, purely for Peace and Unity, they ſo 
far prevail'd over thoſe who were ſtill ſurpriſed, and 2. 1 
| led by ſome Craft, that the Ordinance was pals'd in H pajes 
the Houſe of Commons, and tranſmitted to the Peers te com- 
| for their Conſent; where no body imagin'd it would 5 8 
| Tre pals; a+ Fa) 

Ar r BER the Battle at Jork, and that the Earl of Man- 
cheſter was requir d to march with his Army againſt the 
King, upon the defeat of the Earl of Eſſex in Cornwal, 
the Scotiſh Army march'd Northwards, to reduce the 
little Garrifons remaining in thoſe parts; which was 
| eaſily done. After which they march d to New-Caflle ; 

which, being defended only by the Townſmen, and in 
no degree fortified for a Siege, was given up to them, 
aftor as good a reſiſtance as could be made in ſuch a 
place, and by ſuch People. So that they having no 
more to do in thoſe parts, the Parliament thought not 
fit however to diſmiſs them to return into their own 
Country, not knowing yet, how far their new modell 'd 
Army would be able to carry on all their deſigns. And 
therefore the Scotifh Army Was again advanced as far 
| N and was to be applied as there ſnould be oc- 
| Cation, oh e 8 
Tue King had formerly, towards the end of the 4s accome 
| 
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year Forty three, conſider'd how to give ſuch a di- 7 oy 
Murbance to Scotland, as might oblige their Army to croſe's Ex- 
| ſtay at home to quench a Fite in their own Country; Salad“ 
but all the Adyance, which had been made towards the 
execution of that defign, in the Conferences with the 

Earl of Mountroſe and in the Commitment of Duke Ha- 

milton, had been check d for ſome time, by the King's 

not being able to give any Troops to that Earl, by the 
Protection whereof the Loyal Party of that Kingdom 

might come to his Aſſiſtance, and diſcover their Af- 

fection to his Majeſty. Notwithſtanding which, the 
vigorous Spirit of the Eatl of Mountroſe, had ſtirr d him 

up to make ſome attempt, whether he had any help 

or no. The Perſon whom that Earl mot Bete, and 
contemn'd, was the Marquis of Age, who had then 

the Chief Government of Scotland; and though he was 

a Man endued with all the faculties of Craft and Diſ- 
ſimulation, that were neceſſary to bring. great deſigns 

to effect, and had, in reſpect of his Eſtate and Autho- 

i 7 a very great Intereſt in that Kingdom; yet he 

had no Martial Qualities, nor the reputation of more 
Courage, than inſolent and imperiqus Perſons, whilſt 

they meet with no oppoſition, are uſed to have. 

Tux Earl of Mountroſe believ'd that his getting ſafe- 

ly into Scotland, was much more difficult than it would 
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be to raiſe Men enough there to controul the Autho- 
Ster rity 
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rity, of Argyle. There was, at that time, at Oxford, the 
Earl of Antrim, remarkable for nothing, but for having 
Married the Dowager of the great Duke of Buckingham, 
within few years after the Death of that Favourite, 
By the poſſeſſion of Her ample Fortune, he had liv'd 
in the Court in great expence and ſome luſtre, until his 
Riot had contracted ſo great a debt, that he was ne- 
ceſſitated to leave the Kingdom, and to retire to his 
own Fortune in Ireland (which was very fair) together 
with his Wife; who gave him reputation, being a La- 
dy, beſides her own great Extraction and Fortune, as 
Heireſs to the Houſe of Rutland, and Wife and Mother 
to the Dukes of Buckingham, of a very great Wit and 
Spirit; and made the mcan parts of her pa Huſ- 
band (a handſome Man too) well enoug receiv'd in 
all places: ſo that they had liv'd in Ireland in 2 
dour, as they might well do, till that Rebellion drove 
the Lady again from thence, to find a livelyhood out 
of her own Eſtate in England. And upon the Queen's 
firſt coming to Oxford, She likewiſe came thither ; 
where She found great reſpe& from all. The Earl of 
Antrim, who was a Man of exceſſive pride and vanity, 
and of a very weak and narrow underſtanding, was no 
ſooner without the counſel and company of his Wile, 
than he betook himſelf to the Rebels, with an ima- 
gination that his Quality and Fortune would give him 
the ſupreme power over them; which, probably, he 
never intended to employ to the prejudice of the King, 
but defir'd to appear fo conſiderable, that he might be 
look'd upon as a greater Man than the Marquis of Or- 
mond; which was ſo uneaſy and torturing an Ambition 
to him, that it led him into ſeveral faults and follies. 
The Rebels were glad of His preſence, and to have his 
Name known to be among them, but had no confi- 
dence in his abilities to adviſe or command them; but 
relied much more upon his Brother, Alexander Mac- 
donnel, who was faſt to their Party, and in their moſt 
ſecret Counſels. 

T + Earl, according to his natural unſteadineſs, did 
not like his Station there, but, by ＋ ning got himſelf 
into .the Proteſtant Quarters, and, from thence into 
England, and ſo to Oxford; where his Wife then was; 
and made his preſence not unacceptable; the King not 
having then notice of his having ever been among the 
Iriſb Rebels; but he pretended to have great credit 
and power in Ireland to ſerve the King, and to diſpoſe 
the Jriſb to a Peace, if he ſhould have any countenance 
from the King; which his Majeſty knew him too well 
to think him capable of. Whether the Earl of Antrim 
had his original Extraction in Scotland, or the Marquis 
of Argyle His in Ireland, muſt be left to the determina- 
tion of thoſe that are $kill'd in the Genealogy of the 
Family of the Macdonnels; to the ſuperiority whereof 
they both pretend; and the Earl of Antrim, to much 


of thoſe Lands in the Highlands of Scotland, which 


were poſſeſſed by Argyle; and the greatelt part of his 
Eſtate in Ireland was in that part of Ulſter that lies next 
Scotland, and his Dependents near of the ſame Lan- 
guage, and manner of living with the Highlanders in 
Scotland. The knowledge of this, diſpoſed the Earl of 
Mountroſe to make a great acquaintance with him al- 
ſoon as he came to Oxford, and to conſult with him, 
whether it might not be poſſible to draw a Body of 
Men out of Ireland to be ſuch a foundation for raiſing 
Forces in Scotland, as might advance the Enterpriſe he 
had ſo long in his heart; it being notorious enough 
that the Highlanders in Scotland had very good Af- 
fections for the King; and defir'd nothing more than 
to free themſelves from the hard ſlavery, they had long 
endur'd under the Tyranny of Argyle. The paſſage 
over the Sea in thoſe places, between Scotland and Ire- 
land, is fo narrow, that the People often make their 
Markets in one and the other, in the ſpace of few 
hours; and the hardineſs, of both People is ſuch, that 
they have no delight in the ſuperfluity of Diet, or 
Cloathing, or the great commodity of Lodging; and 
were very fit to conſtitute an Army that was not to 
depend upon any Supplies of Money, or Arms, or Vi- 
Qual, but what they could eaſily provide for them- 


ſelves, by the dextcrity that is univerſally practiſed 


in thole parts. 


firmation imaginable. 


Tu Earl of Antrim, who was naturally 
dertaker, and deſired nothing ſo much. ax th 
King ſhould believe him to be a Man of interes 1 
power in Ireland, was highly exalted, when he di 
ver'd by the Earl of Mountroſe, that he was thoy uy 
have credit enough in that part of Ireland, to bo a 
a Service for the King, which he never befor a 0 
tain'd a thought of. So that he preſently undert, rl 
the Earl of Mountroſe, © that, ilche King would * 
* him a Commiſſion, he would raiſe an Army 5 Fay 
land, and tranſport it into Scotland; and would ry 
«ſelf be in the 39k of it; by means whereof þ * 
*liev'd all the Clan of the Macdonnels in the High, ö 
af . Flighlands 

of Scotland, might be perſwaded to follow him. Wh 

the Earl of Mountroſe had form'd ſuch a reaſon Th 
undertaking, as he believ'd the Earl of Antrin 5 he 
in truth be able to comply with, he acquainted . 
Lord Digby with it, who was a friend to all gig. | 
deſigns, and deſired him To propoſe it to the x; 5 
and to let his Majeſty know, that be was ſo cob 
*of the Earl of Antrim's being able to perform 67 9 
*ſhould be neceſſary (for he would be very well — | 
*tent, if he would ſend over a Body but of two tho 
te ſand Men into Scotland, which he well knew he could 
eaſily do) that he would himſelf be in the Highlands 
*to receive them; and run his fortune with them: 
*if his Majeſty would give him leave to gather ub 
„ ſuch a Number of his Country- men about Oxſend. 1; 
te would be willing to accompany him; with whom he 
would make his way thither; and that, if no tin« 
i were loſt in proſecuting this deſign, he did hope tha 
by the time the Scotiſh Army ſhould be ready to take 
*rhe Field, they ſhould receive ſuch an Alarm from 
«their own Country, as ſhould hinder their advance. 
_ Urox this Overture, the King conferr'd with the 
two Earls together; and finding the Earl of Amin 
forward to undertake the raiſing as many Men as ſhould 
be defir'd, if he might have the King's Commiſſion to 
that purpoſe; and knowing well, that he had, in that 
te part of the Kingdom, Intercit enough to do it; and 
the Earl of Mountroſe as confidently aſſuring his Ma- 
jeſty, That with two thouſand Men Landed in the 
Highlands, he would quickly raiſe an Army, with 
* which he could diſquiet that Kingdom; and the de- 
ſign being more probable, than any other that could 
be propoſed to the ſame projets his Majeſty reſoly d 
to encourage it all he could, that is, to give it coun- 
tenance ; for he had neither Money, nor Arms, nor 
Ammunition, to contribute to it in any degree, The 
great objection, that appear d at the firſt entrance into 
it, was, That though the Earl of Antrim had power 
ein Vlſter, and among the Roman Catholicks, he was 
*yery odious to the Proteſtants, and obnoxious to the 
ce State at Dublin, many things being diſcover'd againlt 
him of his correſpondence with the Rebels, which 
*were not known when he came into England. But 
that which gave moſt Umbrage (for no body ſuſpected 
his conjunction with the Rebels) * was his declard 
ce Malice to the Lord Lieutenant, the Marquis of Or- 
* mond, and the contempt the Marquis had ofhim, who 
«would therefore undervalue any Propoſition ſhould 
ebe made by him, being a Man of fo notorious a le. 
*vity and inconſtancy, that he did not uſe to inten 
«the ſame thing long. There could be no truſting 
te him with any Commiſſion independent upon the Mat- 
te quis of Ormond, or allowing him to do any thing in 
e Ireland without the Marquis's Privity, and ſuch ali 
te mitation would by no means be grateful to him. 
* And though the benefit, the King's Friends in S. 
ce [and would receive by the carrying away any Bod 
* of Men out of Ulſter, would be a great leſſening 

« abatement of the ſtrength of the Iriſh Rebels, who 
« had the Command over thoſe parts, yet if the Earl o 
ce 4ntrim, under any Authority from the King, ſhou! 
ce indiſcreetly behave himſelf (as no Man who jor 
him beſt, had any confidence in his diſcretion) 
«the reproaches caſt upon his Majeſty, of his count” 
*nancing thoſe Rebels, would receive the greateſt con. 


difficulties gave —_ 
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Intrigue in the Court, which for ſome tim 


ſucceeded. 
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Daniel O Neile (who was in ſubtlety and 
2 much Fades to the whole Nation of 
ry old Iriſþ) had long labour'd to be of the Bed-Cham- 
8 the King. He was very well known to the 
Court having ſpent many years between that and the 
Low Countries, the Winter Seaſon in the one, and the 
Summer always in the Army in the other; as good an 
Education towards adyancement in the World, as that 
ave knew. He had a fair Reputation in both Climates, 
. a competent Fortune of his own, to ſupport 
himſelf without Dependance, and a natural Inſinuation, 
and Add reſs, which made him acceptable in the beſt 
Company. He was a great obſerver, and diſcerner of 
Men's Natures and Humours, and was very dextrous 
in complyance where he found it uſeful. Aſſoon as 
the Troubles begun in Scotland, he had, with the firſt, 
the Command of a Troop of Horſe; to which he was 
by all Men held very equal; having had good expe- 
rience in the moſt Active Armies of that time, and a 
Courage very notorious. And though his inclinations 
were natutally to eaſe and luxury, his induſtry was in- 
defatigable, when his Honour required it, or his par- 
ticular Intereſt, which he was never without, and to- 
which he was very indulgent, made it neceſſary or con- 
enient. 

11 the ſecond Troubles in Scotland, he had a greater 
Command, and ſome part in moſt of the Intrigues of 
the Court, and was in great confidence with thoſe who 
moſt deſign d the deſtruction of the Earl of Straford ; 
agalnſt whom he had contracted ſome prejudice in the 


behalf of his Nation; yet when the Parliament grew | 


too imperious, he enter d very frankly into thoſe new 
deſigns, which were contrived at Court, with leſs cir- 
cumſpe&ion than both the Scaſon, and the weight of 
the Aﬀair required. And in this Combination, in 
which Men were moſt concern'd for themſelves, and 
to receive good recompence for the Adventures they 
made, he had either been promis'd, or at leaſt encou- 
rag'd by the Queen to hope to be made Groom of the 
Bed-chamber, when a vacancy ſhould happen. When 
the Civil War begun, he, being then in the Low 
Countries, having made an eſcape out of the Tower, 
where he ſtood committed by * Parliament upon a 
Charge of High Treaſon, choſe rather to be Lieute- 
nant Colonel of Horſe to Prince Rupert, than the Name 
of a greater Officer, which he might well have pre- 
tended to; preſuming that, by his dexteriry, he ſhould 
have ſuch an Intereſt in that young Prince, as might 
make his relation to him Superior to thoſe who had 
greater Tirles. He had the misfortune, at the firſt 
coming of the Prince, to have credit with him to make 
ſome impreſſions, and prejudices, which he would have 
been glad afterwards to have removed, when he ſaw 
others had credit likewiſe to build upon thoſe Foun- 
dations, which he hoped to have had the ſole Autho- 
rity to have ſuperviſed, and directed. When he ſaw 
ſome of his Fraternity promoted to Offices and Ho- 
nours, who had not ventur'd, or ſuffer d more than He 
(for if he had not made his eſcape out of the Tower 
very dexterouſly, in a Ladies dreſs, he had been in 
manifeſt danger of his Life) and whole pretences were 
not better founded, than upon the promiſes made at 
the ſame time, when he had promiſed himſelf to be of 
the Bed-chamber, he now preſſed likewiſe to be ad- 
mitted into that attendance; and the Queen had been 
very ſollicitous with the King on his behalf, being con- 
cious to her ſelf, that he had been encouraged by 
Her to hope it. But the King could by no means be 
prevailed with to receive him, having contra&ed a 
prejudice againſt him with reference to the Earl of 
Strafford, or upon ſome other reaſon, which could not 
be remoy'd by all his Friends, or by the Queen her 
elf; who therefore bid him expect a better conjun- 

ure. This, O Neile took very heavily; and the more, 


becauſe his condition in the Army was leſs pleaſant to 


wy by Prince Rupert's withdrawing his Graces from 

Me. 

Tax deſign of the Earls of Mountroſe and Antrim, 

which was yet wholly managed with the King by the 
ord Digby, who was likewiſe of intimate Friendſhip 

with O Neile, gave him opportunity to ſet this pretence 


—— 


again on Foot. It was generally known that O Neile, 
whether by Alliance, or Friendſhip, or long acqua in- 
tance, had more power with the Earl of Antrim than 
any Man; and that by the aſcendent he had in his un- 
derſtanding, and the dextcrity of his Nature, in which 
he was Superior to moſt Men, he could perſwade him 
very much; and it was as notorious, that the Marquis 
of Ormond lov'd O Neile very well, and had much eſteem 
for him. Upon this ground the Lord Digby told the 
King, © That he had thought of an expedient, which 
che did believe might relieve him in the perplexitics 
* he ſuſtain d concerning the Conduct of the Earl of 
* Antrim; and then propoſed, © The ſending O Neile 
*with him; who ſhould firſt diſſwade him from affect- 
ce ing to have any Commiſſion Himſelf to Act in Ire- 
land; and then incline him to depend upon the A(- 
* ſiſtance and Authority of the Marquis of Ormond ; 
* who ſhould be required by the King to contribute 
*all he could, for the making thoſe Levies of Men, 
*and for impreſſing of Ships, and other Veſſels for 
ce their Tranſportation into the Highlands; and then, 


that he ſhould go over himſelf with the Earl, and 


*ſtay with him during his abode in Dublin; by which 
* he might begin, and preſerve a good Intelligence be- 
*rtween Him and the Marquis of Ormond ; and diſpoſe 
* rhe Marquis of Crmond to gratify him, in all things 
*that might concern ſo important a Service; which, 
*beſides the Letters he ſhould carry with him from 
the King, his own credit with the Marquis, and his 
* ſingular Addreſs, would eaſily bring to paſs. 

THr1s Propoſition was very agreeable to the King, 
who knew O Neile was equal to this buſineſs; and the 
Lord Digby did not in the leaſt infinuate any deſign 
for O Neile's advantage in the Service, which would 
have diverted the Negotiation : thereupon his Ma- 
jeſty himſelf ſpoke to him of the whole deſign, the 
Lord Digby defiring he would do fo, pretending that 
he had not communcated any part of it to him, being 
not ſure of his Majeſty's Approbation. He receiv'd it 
as a thing he had never thought of; and when the 
King asked him, © Whether he thought the Earl had 
«intereſt enough in thoſe parts of Ireland, to Levy 
«and Tranſport a Body of Men into the Highlands ? 


| he Anſwer d readily, © That he knew well, that there 


«were {o many there, where the Earl's Eſtate lay, who 


437 


e depended abſolutely upon him, that there would be 


e Men enough ready to go whither, or do what he re- 
_ 22 them: and that the Men were hardy and ſtout 
*for any Service: but the drawing a Body of them to- 
«gether, and Tranſporting them, would require, he 
«doubted, more power than the Earl himſelf had, or 
*could be Maſter of. He ſaid, © there were two Ob- 
© jections in view, and a third, that he was not wil- 
" fas. for many reaſons, to make. The firſt was that 
ce nothing of that Nature could be done without the 
* Authority and Power of the Marquis of Ormond , 
* which, no doubt, would be applied to any purpoſe 
* his Majeſty ſhould direct; yer that the Earl of Au- 
*trim had behav'd himſelf ſo indiſcreetly towards the 


© Marquis, and ſo unhandſomly diſobliged him, that 


eit could not but be the ſevereſt Command his Majeſty 
te could lay upon the Marquis, to enter into any kind 
* of conjunction, or converſation with that Earl. The 
ce ſecond was, that, though the Earl's Intereſt could 
© make as many Men as he deſired, to enter into an 
Action or Engagement he would preſcribe, he —_ 
« doubted the Iriſ Commander in Chief, who had the 
* Military power of thoſe parts, would hardly permit 
*a Body of thoſe Men, which they reckon'd their beſt 
Soldiers to be Tranſported; and thereby their own 
«ſtrength to be leſſen d; which was an objection of 
Weight; and not mention'd before to the King, nor 
conſider d by him. He faid, © He was unwilling to 
* make, another objection, which reflected upon a Per- 
© {on ſo dear to him, and for whom he would at _y 
*time lay down his Life; which was, that he muc 
e fear'd the Earl of Antrim had not ſteadineſs of mind 
te enough to go through with ſuch an Undertaking, 
* which otherwiſe would be as eaſy as honourable. 
Taz King, well ſatisfied with the Diſcourſe he 
made, told him, That he was not Himſelf without 
Fit | the 
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«the ſame apprehenſions he had, and knew but one 


way to ſecure the buſineſs, if he would undertake 


*the Journcy with him, by which all his fears would 
«be compos d; His Counſel would govern the Earl in 
«all things, and his credit with the Marquis of Or- 
nend, which ſhould be improv'd by his Majeſty's re- 
© commendation, would prevent any prejudice in him 
te towards the Earl. The King added, That the Ser- 
te vice it ſelf was of fo vaſt importance, that it might 
e preſerve his Crown, and therefore his conducting it, 
ce without which he {aw little hope of Succeſs, would be 
© matter of great merit, and could not be unrewarded. 
O Neile ſeem'd wonderfully ſurpriz'd with the Propo- 
ſition, and in ſome diſorder (which he could handſom- 
ly put on when he would) faid, © That he would never 
© diſobey any Command his wacky would poſitively 
te lay upon him; but that he ſhould look upon it as the 
e greateſt misfortune that could befall him, to receive 
e ſuch a Command, as would deprive him of attending 
* upon his Majeſty in the next Campagne, where he 
«was ſure there mult be a Battle; from which he had 
* rather loſe his life than be abſent. Then he ſaid, 
„Though the Earl of Antrim was his Kinſman, and his 
e Friend, and one who, he thought, lov'd him better 
e than he did any other Man, yet he was the laſt Man 
te jn England with whom he would be willing to joyn 
e jn any Enterpriſe; mentioning his Pride, and Levi- 
ty, and Weakneſs, and many Intirmities, which made 
it appear more requiſite, that a Wiſer Man ſhould have 
the application of his Intereſt ; which he knew muſt 
be himſelf. The King renew'd his deſire to him, to 
undertake this Service, as the greatelt he could per- 
form for him; and commanded him to confer with the 
Lord Digby, who ſhould inform him of all particulars, 
and ſhould find the beſt way to make the Earl of An- 
trim to communicate the Affair to him, and to wiſh his 
Aſſiſtance ; which was eaſily brought to paſs; nor was 
there any thing relating to it that the Lord Digby had 
not before imparted to him; though the King ſuſpect- 
ed it not. 

Tur Lord Digby had now brought the buſineſs to 
the ſtate he wiſh'd; and, within two or three days, 
© told the King how glad the Earl of Antrim was, that 
* he had leave to comnuunicate the matter with O Netle; 
te and deſired nothing more than that his Majeſty 
te would command him to go over with him; which was 
«an excellent point gained, wherein he had himſelf 
* choſen the Perſon, who was only fit to be with him, 
«whereas he might have been jealous, if he had been 
ce firſt recommended to him. The Earl had upon the 
*frit mention of him, taken notice of the Difficulty 
te he might find to draw his Men out of the Iriſh Quar- 
te ters, by the oppoſition of thoſe who Commanded 
ce there in chief; but, he ſaid, If the King would make 
* © Neile go with him, all that difficulty would be re- 
te moy'd; for Owen O Neile who was Uncle to Daniel, 
*who was the General of all the ns in Ulſter, and 
© incomparably the beſt Soldier, and the Wiſeſt Man 
te that was among the Iriſh Rebels, having long ſerv'd 
*the King of Spain in Handers in very eminent Com- 
*mand; and the Earl faid, that he was ſure Daniel had 
te that credit with his Uncle, that he would not refuſe 
**at his requeſt, to connive at what was neceſſary for 
ce the Earl to do, which was all he deſir'd. 

Tus Lord Digby left not this circumſtance, which 
he pretended never to have thought of before, unob- 
ſerv'd, to advance the Counſel he had given for em- 
ploying O Neile; whom he took occaſion then to Mag- 
nify again; and told the King, That he had already 
te convinced the Earl of Antrim, of the folly of deſiring 
*any other Commiſſion, than what the Marquis of Or- 
* mond ſhould find neceſſary to give him; and how im- 
© poſſible it was for him to have any ſucceſs in that 
* deſign, without the cheerful concurrence, and friend- 
te ſhip of the Marquis: which the Earl was now brought 
te to confels, and folemnly promiſed to do all he ſhould 
te be adviſed, to compaſs it. But after all this, he la- 
mented * O Neile's obſtinate averſion to undertake the 
* Tourney, for many reaſons; who, he ſaid, had en- 


 *o9aged him, under all the obligations of the Friend- 


ſhip that was between them, to prevail with his Ma- 


ö 


*jeſty, that he might not be abſent from hi a 
n in a Seaſon when there muſt bs Marge in 
Action, and when his Majelty's Perſon, whom hv. 
*dearly lov'd, muſt be in ſo great danger; a » 
* he had told him freely, that he could not hon — 
* move his Majeſty to that purpoſe, whom he han h 
be ſo poſſeſſed of the necellicy of his going ag P 
*land with the Earl, that he ſhould deſpair of * 
* whole Enterpriſe, which was the moſt hopeful de l : 
© in his view, if he did not chearfully ſubmit to 8 
© his part towards it: but that notwithſtanding alk 
* had faid, by which he had ſhur out all farther jm... 
*tunity towards himſelf, his Majeſty mutt expe to . 
*yery much ſtruggled with; and that O Neil would 
lay himſelf at his feet, and get all his Friends to ;, 
with him in a iupplication for his Majeſty's N 
*and that there was no more to be done, hut that hi, 
* Majeſty, with ſome warmth, ſhould Command lim 
to deſiſt from farther importunity, and to conml 
with what he ſhould expect from him; which 1. 
*{aid, he knew would ſilence all farther oppoſition: 
ce for that O Neile had that entire reſignation to his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, that he would rather die than offend 
chim. Upon which, and to cut off all farther Me. 
diation, and Interpoſition, the King preſently ſent fo 
him, and graciouſly conjur'd him with as much paſſion 
*as he could ſhew, To give over all thoughts of ex- 
*cuſe, and to provide for his Journey within three or 
* four days. 

ALL things being thus diſpoſed, and the King er- 
pecting every day that the Earl and O Neile would take 
their leaves, the Lord Digby came to him, and (aid, 
cc Mr O Neils had an humble Suit to his Majeſty at 
«parting ; which to him did not ſeem unreaſonable, 
*and therefore he hoped his Majeſty would raiſe the 
e Spirits of the poor Man, ſince he did believe in his 
* Conſcience, that he difir'd it more for the adyance- 
e ment of his Majeſty's Service, than to ſatisfy his own 
Ambition. He put him in mind of the © long pre- 
*tence he had to be Groom of his Bed-chamber, for 
*©the which he could not chooſe but ſay, that he had 
the Queen's promiſe, at the ſame time when Peg, 
te and Milmot had the like for their Honours, which 
te they had ſince receiv'd the accompliſhment of; Thar 
© his Majcity had not yet rejected the Suit, but only 
« deferr'd the granting it; not without giving him 
leave in due time to hope it: That there could not 
be ſo proper a Seaſon as this, for his Majeſty to con- 
ce fer this Grace: That Mi O Neile was without a Ri- 
*yal, and, in the Eyes of all Men, equal to his pre- 
«tence; and ſo no Man could be offended at the Suc- 
*cels: That he was now upon an employment of great 
« Truſt, choſen by his Majeſty as the only Perſon who 
could bring an Enterpriſe of that vaſt expectation to 
ce good end, by his Conduct and W That it 
e muſt be a Journey of great expence, beſides the la- 
card of it; yet he ask d no Money, becauſe he knev 
ce there was none to be had; he begged only, that he 
e might depart with ſuch a Character, and Teſtimony 
« of his Majeſty's favour and good opinion, that be 
© might be thereby the better qualified to perform ihe 
< truſt that was repoſed in him: That the contertins 
*this Honour upon him, at this time, would encrea'c 
« the Credit he had with the Earl of Antrim, at ll 
© confirm his unconſtant Nature, in an abſolute cont 
«dence in him: It would make him more conſidera 
eto the Marquis of Ormond, and the Council there, 
ce with whom he might have occaſion often to con 
te about his Majeſty's Service; but above all, it uon 
ce give him that Authority over his Country-men, * 
ee would be ſuch an obligation upon the whole tif 1 
*tion (there having never yet been any Iriſh- man. 
«mitted to a place ſo near the Perſon of the Kg 
ce that ir might produce unexpected effects, and * 
*not fail of diſpoſing Owen O Neile, the Geners,, 

c hearken to any thing his Nephew ſhould ask of — 

How much reaſon ſoever this diſcourſe carried . 
it, with all the inſinuations a very powerful op y 
could add to it in the delivery, the Lord Dig!) e 
an averſion, and wearineſs in the King all the time. 


1 N 4 . ; * rt and wil 
was ſpeaking; and therefore, as his laſt effort, * Cour 
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enance as if he thought his Majeſty much in 
— he concluded, © That he doubted his Ma- 
« jeſty would too late repent his averſion in this parti- 
«cular; and that Men ought not to be ſent upon ſuch 
« Errands, with the ſharp ſenſe of any diſobligation: 
e That if his Majeſty pleaſed, he might ſettle this Af- 
« fair in ſuch a manner as O Neile might go away very 
« yell pleaſed, and his Majeſty enjoy the greateſt part 
« of his reſolution: That O Neile ſhould not be yer in 
«{q near an attendance about his Perſon: That the 
« Employment was full of hazard, and would require 
« 4 great expence of time: That he was a Man of that 
Nature, as would not leave a buſineſs half done, and 
« yould be aſhamed to ſee his Majeſty's face, before 
« there were ſome very conſiderable effect of his Acti- 
« yity and Induſtry; and conſidering what was to be 
done in Ireland, and the polture of Affairs in England, 
«jt might be a very long time before O Neile might 
« 5nd himſelf again in the King's preſence, ro enter 
upon his Office in the BedChamber; and therefore 
propoſed, © That the hour he was to leave Oxford, he 
« might be {worn Groom of the Bed-Chamber ; by 
« which he ſhould depart only with a Title, the effect 
« whereof he ſhould not be poſſeſſed of, before he had 
«yery we-l deſerv d it, and return'd again to his Ma- 
« jeſty's preſence; which, poſſibly, might require more 
«time than the other had to live. This laſt prevail'd 
more than all the reſt, and the imagination that the 
other might be well ſatisfied with a place he ſhould 
never enjoy, made his Majeſty conſent, that, in the laſt 
Article of time, he ſhould be ſworn before his depar- 
ture; with which the other was well fatisfied, making 
little doubt but that he ſhould be able to diſpatch that 
part of the buſineſs which was incumbent on him, in 
ſo ſhort a time, as he might return to his attendance in 
the Bed- Chamber (where he longed to be) ſooner than 
the King expected; which fell out accordingly, for he 
was again with his Majeſty in the Summer following, 
which was that of Forty four. 
Wurst this Intrigue was carrying on for M- 
O Neile, there was another, as unacceptable, ſet on foot 
on the behalf of the Earl of Antrim; for whoſe Perſon 
the King had as little regard or kindneſs, as for any 
Man of his rank. The Dutcheſs of Buckingham, his 
Wite, was now in Oxford, whom the King always heard 
with favour; his Majeſty retaining a molt gracious me- 
mory of her former Husband, whom, He thought, ſhe 
had forgotten too ſoon. This Lady, being of a great 
Wit and Spirit, when ſhe found that the King now 
thought her Husband good for ſomewhat, which he 
had never before done, was reſoly'd he ſhould carry 
with him ſome teſtimony of the King's eſteem; which, 
ſhe thought, would be at leaſt ſome juſtification of the 
Affection ſhe had manifelted for him. She told the 
King,“ That her Husband was fo eclipſed in Ireland, 
by the no-countenance his Majeſty had ever ſhew'd 
"towards him, and by his referring ſome who were 
5 his equals, to degrees — truſts above him, and by 
ailing others, who were in all reſpects much inferior 
3 to him, to the ſame Title with him, and to Autho- 
"rity above him, that ſhe believ'd he had not Credit 
"and Intereſt enough ro do the Service he deſir d ro 
J: That, in that Country, the Lords and greateſt 
- Men had Reputation over their Tenants and Vaſſals, 
2 yoo were known to have Grace from the King ; 
4 and when they were known to be without that, they 
f had no more power than to exact their own juſt Ser- 
vices, She lamented © The misfortune of _ Huſ- 
n band, which ſhe had the more reaſon to do, becauſe 
* proceeded from Her; and that, whereas he had 
: reaſon to have expected, that, by his Marriage with 
ner, he might have been advanced in the Court, and 


in his Majeſty's favour, he had found fo little bene- 


it from thence, that he might well believe, as She 
2 did, that he ſuffer d for it: Otherwiſe, it would not 
a have been poſſible for a Perſon of the Earl of Antrim's 
xe, and Intereſt, and fo well qualified, as ſhe had 
,,fafon to believe him to be in all reſ; es, after the 
Pence of ſo much Money in attendance upon the 
«c; Quart, to be without any mark or evidence of his Ma- 
jeſty's favour; and to return now again in the ſame 


*forlorn Condition into Ireland, would but give his 
Enemies more encouragement to inſult over him, and 
to croſs any deſigns he had to advance his Majeſty's 
Service, In Concluſion ſhe defired, *that the King 
* would make her Husband a Marquis; without which, 
ſhe did as good as declare, that he ſhould not under- 
take that Employment. Though his Majeſty was nei- 
ther pleaſed with the matter, nor the manner, he did 
not diſcern ſo great an inconvenience in the gratify- 
ing him, as might weigh down the benefit he expected 
with reference to Scotland; which the Earl of Moun- 
noſe, every day, with great earneſtneſs, put him in mind 
of. Thereupon, he gave Order for a Warrant to make 
the Earl of Antrim a Marquis, 

So He and O Neile, being well pleaſed, begun their m. tar of 
Journey for Ireland; and at the ſame time the Earl of Mountroſe 
Montroſe took his leave of the King with ſeveral Gen- 7; Jars Bone 
tlemen, as if they meant to make their way together land, an4 
into Scotland. But the Earl of Mountroſe, after he had „ad 


. g A 
continued his Journey two or three days in that Equi- great ſucceſt. 


page, which he knew could be no ſecret, and that ir 


would draw the Enemies Troops together for the 
Guard of all Paſſes to meet with him, was found miſ- 
ting one Morning by his Company; who, after ſome 
ſtay and enquiry, return'd back to Oxford, whilſt that 
Noble Perſon, with incredible Addreſs and Fatigue, 
had not only quitted his Company, and his Servants, 
but his Horſe alſo, and found a lake paſſage, for the 
moſt part, on foot, through all the Enemies Quarters, 
till he came to the very Borders; from whence, by the 
aſſiſtance of Friends whom he truſted, he found him- 
ſelf ſecure in the Highlands, where he lay quict with- 
out undertaking any Action, until the Marquis of An- 
trim, by the Countenance and Aſſiſtance of the Marquis 
of Ormond, did make good fo much of his undertaking, 
that he ſent over Alexander Macdonnel, a ſtout and an 
active Officer (whom they call'd by an Iriſb appella- 
tion Calkito) with a Regiment of fifteen hundred Sol- 
diers; who Landed in the Highlands in Scotland, at, or 
near the place that had been agreed on, and where the 
Earl of Mountroſe was ready to receive them ; which 
he did with great joy; and quickly publiſh'd his Com- 
miſſion of being General for the King over all that 
Kingdom. With this handful of Men brought toge- 
ther with thoſe circumſtances remember'd, he broughr 
in ſo many of his own Country- men to joyn with him, 
as were ſtrong enough to Arm themſelves at the Charge 
of their Enemies; whom they firſt Defeated ; and 
every day encreaſed in power, till he Fought, and pre- 
vail'd in fo many ſeveral Battles, that he made himſelf, 
upon the matter, maſter of the Kingdom; and did all 
thoſe ſtupendous Acts, which deſervedly are the Sub- 
2 of a Hiſtory by it ſelf, excellently written in Latin 

a Learned Prelate of that Nation. And this pream- 
ble to that Hiſtory was not improper for this relation, 
being made up of many ſecret — wall known to few; 
in which the Artifices of Court were very notable; 
and as myſterious as the Motions in that Sphere uſe 
to be. There will be hereafter occaſion, before tlie 
concluſion of our Hiſtory, to mention that Noble Lord 
again, and his Zeal for the Crown, before he came to 
his ſad Cataſtrophe. 

T xt King now found, that, notwithſtanding all the 
diviſions in the Parliament, and the factions in the Ci- 
ty, there would be an Army ready to march againſt 
him before he could put himſelf into a poſture ready 
to receive it; and was therefore the more impatient 
that the Prince ſhould leave Oxford, and begin his Jour- 
ney to Briſtol ; which he did within a fortnight after 
the expiration of the Treaty at Uxbridge. And fince 
the King did at that time, within himſelf (for publick- 


ly he was contented that it ſhould be otherwiſe be- 


liev'd ) reſolve that the Prince ſhould only keep his 
Court in the Weſt, that they might be ſeparated from 
each other, without engaging himſelf in any Martial 
Action, or being ſo much as preſent in any Army, it 
had been very happy, and, to diſcerning Men ſeem'd 
then a thing deſirable, if his Majeſty had remov'd his 
Court into the Welt too, either to Briſtol, or, which it 
win be had been better, to Exeter. For ſince Reading 
and Abingdon were both poſſeſſed by the Parliament, 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


Sr ſohn Ho- 
tham and 
hu Son tryed 
at a (ourt of 
War ; Both 
are con- 
de-mn'd, and 
beheaded, 


and thereby Oxford become the head Quarter, it was 
not ſo tit that the Court ſhould remain there; which, 
by the multitude of Ladies, and Perſons of Quality, 
who reſided there, would not probably endure ſuch an 
Attack of the Enemy, as the Situation of the place, and 
the good Fortitications which incloſed it, might very 
well bear. Nor would the Enemy have fat down be- 
fore it, till they had done their buſineſs in all other 
places, if they had not reſum'd, that the Inhabitants 
within, would not be willing to ſubmit to any notable 
diſtreſs. If at this time, a good Garriſon had only 
been left there, and all the Court, and Perſons of Qua- 
liry, remov'd into the Weſt with the Prince, it would 
probably have been a means ſpeedily to have reduced 
to the King's Obedience thoſe {mall Garriſons, which 
ſtood out; and the King himtelf might, by the Spring, 
have been able to have carried a good recruit of Men 
to his Army, and might likewiſe haye made Oxford the 
place of Rendezvous, at the time when it ſhould be 
tit for him to take the Field. But the truth is, not 
only the Ladies, who were very powerful in ſuch con- 
ſultations of State, but very few of the reſt, of what 
Degree, or Quality ſoever, who had excellent Accom- 
modations in the Colleges, which they could not have 
found ai:y where elſe, would wichour, extreme mur- 
muring, have been content to have chang d their Quar- 
ters. Beſides, the King had that Royal Affection for 
the Univerſity, that he thought it well deſerv d the ho- 
nour of his own Preſence; and always reſolv'd, that it 
ſhould be never ſo expos'd to the extremity of War, as 
to fall into thoſe barbarous hands, without making all 
neceſſary Conditions for the preſervation of ſo Vene- 
rable a Place from Rapine, Sacrilege, and Deſtruction, 
Tavs that conſideration of removing the Court 
from thence, was only ſecretly enter'd upon, and laid 
aſide, without making it the ſubject of any Publick De- 
bate: and fince the other could not have bad effected, 
it had been well if the whole Council which was aſ⸗ 
ſignd to attend the Prince, had been obliged to have 
perform'd that Service. But both the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and the Earl of Southampton, Men of great Re- 
utation and Authority, excus d themſelves to the King, 
2 not ſubmitting to that his Command, and for de- 
ſiring to continue ſtill about his Perſon; the one think- 
ing it ſome diminution to his greatneſs to be at an 
diſtance from his Majeſty; to whom he had adher'd 
with that ſignal Fidelity and Affection, when ſo many 
had deſerted him; the other being newly Married, and 
engaged in a Family, which he could not, without great 
inconveniencies, have left behind him; nor without 
more have carried with him. Nor was the King diffi- 
cult in admitting their excuſes, having named them 
rather to obviate ſome jealouſies, which were like to 
be entertain'd upon the firſt diſcourſe of ſending the 
Prince into the Weſt, than that he believed they would 
be willing to be engaged in the Service. However, it 
was eaſy to be foreſeen, that upon any ill accidents, 
which were like cnough to fall out, they who were ſtill 
oblig'd to that duty, would not have reputation enough 
to exact that general ſubmiſſion, and eee which 
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ought to be paid to the Commands of the Prince; of 


which there was ſhortly after too manifeſt evidence. 
TnuERE was an Act of Divine Juſtice about this time 
executed by thole at Weſtminſter, which ought not to 
be forgotten in the relation of the Affairs of this year; 
and which ought to have cauſed very uſeful reflections 
to be made by many who were equally engaged; ſome 
of whom afterwards did undergo the ſame fate. There 
hath been often mention before of Sr John Hotham, 
who ſhut the Gates of Hull againſt the King, and re- 
fuſed to give him entrance into that Town, when he 
came thither attended only by his own Seryants, be- 
fore the beginning of the War; and was, in truth, the 
immediate cauſe of the War, It was the more won- 
derful, that a Perſon of a full and ample Fortune, who 
was not diſturb'd by any Fancies in Religion, had un- 
queſtion'd duty to the Crown, and reverence for the 
Government both of Church and State, ſhould ſo fooliſh- 
ly expoſe Himſelf, and his Family, of great Antiquity, 
ro comply with the humours of thole Men whoſe Per- 
ſons he did not much eſteem, and whoſe deſigns he 
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perfectly deteſted. But, as his particular Anim 
againſt the Earl of Strafford, firſt engaged him in " 
Company, ſo. his Vanity and Ambition, and the Co 
ceſſions the King had made to their unreaſonable yy 
mands, made him concur farther with them, th Bag * 
own judgment diſpoſed him to. He had taken u n 
him the Government of Hull, without any a2ppret on 
ſion, or imagination, that it would ever make him = 
ceſſary to Rebellion; but believ'd, that, when the Kis 
and Parliament ſnould be reconciled, the eminence . 
that Charge would promote him to ſome of thoſe 5 
wards and honours, which that Party refoly'd to tivia 
among themſelves. When he found himſelf more da 
gerouſly and deſperately Embark'd than he ee; © 
rended to be, he berhought himlelf of all poſſible ang 
to diſintangle himſelf, and to wind himſelf out ef 
Labyrinth he was in. His Comportment toward; th 
Lord Digby, and Aſbburnham, and his Inclination; X 
that time, have been mention'd before at large; 4, 
from that time, the entire confidence the Parliament 
had in his Son, and the vigilance and jealouly that he 
was known to have towards his Father, was that aon 
that preſerv'd him longer in the Government. Beſides 
that they had fo conſtituted the Garriſon, that they 
knew it could never be in the Father's power to di 
them hurt. But, after this, when they diſcover'd ſome 
alteration in the Son's Behaviour, and that the pride 
and Stubbornneſs of his Nature would not {uffer him 
to ſubmit to the Command of rhe Lord Fairfax, ang 
that ſuperiority over both his Father and Him, with 
which the Parliament had inveſted that Lord, and had 
ſome inkling of ſecret Meſſages between the Marquis 
of New-Caftle, and young Hotham, they cauſed both Fa- 
ther and Son to be ſuddainly ſeiſed upon, and ſent up 
Priſoners to the Parliament; which immediately com 
mitted them to the Tower, upon a charge of High 
Treaſon. 
Trov Gn there was evidence enough againſt them, 
* they had ſo many Friends in both Houſes of Par- 
iament, and ſome of that Intereſt in the Army, that 
they were preſery d from farther proſecution, and te- 
main'd long Priſoners in the Tower without being 
brought to any Trial; ſo that they believ'd their Pu- 
niſhment to be at the higheſt. But when that Party 
prevail'd that reſoly'd to new Model the Army, and to 


make as many examples of their rigour and ſeverity, 


as might terrify all Men from falling from them, they 
call'd importunately, that the two Hothams might be 
tryed at a Court of War, for their Treachery and Trea- 
ſon; and they who had hitherto preſery'd them, had 
now loſt their Intereſt; ſo that they were both brough: 
to their Trial, ſome little time before the Treaty a: 
Uxbridge, and both condemn'd to loſe their Head,. 
The principal Charge againſt the Father was, his {ut- 
fering the Lord Digby to eſcape; and a Letter was pro- 
duced, by the Treachery of a Servant, againſt the Son, 
which he had ſent to the Marquis of New-Caffle. The 
vile attifices that were uſed both before and atter 
their Trial, were ſo barbarous, and inhuman, as have 
been rarely practiſed among Chriſtians. 

TuB 5 was firſt condemn'd to ſuffer upon 3 
day appointed, and the Son afterwards to be execute 


in like manner the day following: The Night betore, 


or the very Morning, that S* Fohn Hotham was to die, 
a Reprieve was {ent from the Houſe of Peers to ful. 
pend his execution for three days. The Commo"5 
were highly incenſed at this preſumption in the Lords; 
and to prevent the like miſchief for the future toe 
made an Order © To all Mayors, Sheriffs, Baylifis, and 
« other Miniſters of Juſtice, that no Reprieve ſho! 

«be granted, or allow'd for any Perſon againſt whom 
«the ſentence of Death was pronounced, except tie 
te ſame had paſſed, and had the conſent of both tots 
cc of Parliament; and that if it paſſed only by the louie 
« of Peers, it ſhould be look'd upon as invalid and void, 
« and execution ſhould not be thereupon forborn, ® 
ſuſpended. By this accident the Son was brought to 
his Execution before his Father, upon the day cn 
which he was ſentenced to ſuffer; who died with 2 
rage, and reproaching © The ingratitude of the Patlia 
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«Thar as to them he was very innocent, and had ne- 
60 py — guilty of Treaſon. be Father was brought 
to the Scaffold the next day: For the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to ſhew their Prerogative over the Lords, ſent an 
Order to the Lieutenant of the Tower, that he ſhould 
canſe him to be Executed that very day, which was 
two days before the Reprieve granted by the Houſe 
of Peers was expired. Whether he had yet ſome pro- 
miſe from Peters, that he ſhould only be ſhew d to the 
people, and fo return d ſafe again to the Tower, which 
was then generally re rted, and believ d, or whether 
he was broken with deſpair (which is more probable) 
when he ſaw that his Enemies prevail'd fo far, that he 
could not be permitted to live thoſe two days which 
the Peers had granted him, certain it is that the poor 
Man appear d ſo dil; pirited, that he ſpoke but few words 
after he came upon the Scaffold, and ſuffer d his un- 
godly Confeſſor Peters, to tell the People“ That he 
«had reveal'd himſelf to him, and confeſs'd his Ot- 
« fonces againſt the Parliament; and ſo he committed 
his Head to the block. This was the woful Tragedy 
of theſe two unhappy Gentlemen; in which there were 
ſo many circumſtances of an unuſual Nature, that the 
immediate hand of Almighty God could not but ap- 
pear in it to all Men who knew their Natures, Hu- 
mours, and Tranſactions. 

61xce the laſt Office of a General, with reference 
to the King's Quarters, which the Earl of Eſex per- 
form'd before he found it neceſſary to ſurrender his 
Commiſſion to the Parliament, was done before the 
end of this ycar, it will be proper in this place to 
mention ir, both in re{pe& of the Nature of the thing 
it ſelf, and the Circumſtances with which it was con- 
duced, it being a Letter fign'd by the Earl of Eſſex, 
and ſent by a Trumpet to Prince Rupert, but penn'd 
by a Committee of Parliament, and peruſed by both 
Houſes before it was ſign'd by their Canal, who 
us d, in all diſpatches made by Himſelf, to obſerve all 
decency in the Forms. It was a very inſolent Letter, 
and upon a very infolent occaſion. The Parliament 
had, ſome Months before, made an Ordinance againſt 
giving Quarter to any of the Iriſh Nation which ſhould 
be taken Priſoners, either at Sea, or Land; which 
was not taken notice of, or indeed known to the King, 
till long after; though the Earl of Warwick, and the 
Officers under him at Sea, had as often as he met 
with any Iriſh Frigats, or ſuch Freebooters as failed 
under their Commiſſion, taken all the Sea Men who 
became Priſoners to them of that Naticn, and bound 
them back to back, and thrown them overboard into 
the Sea, without diſtin&ion of their condition, if they 
were Iriſh. In this cruel manner very many poor 
Men periſhed daily; of which, when it was generall 
known, the King Bid nothing, becauſe none of hols 
Perſons were in his Majeſty's Service; and how bar- 
barous ſoever the proceedings were, his Majeſty could 
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not complain of it, without undergoing the reproach 
of being concern d on the behalf, and in favour of the 
Rebels of Ireland. 

Bur there had been lately, in ſome Service at Land, 
ſome Priſoners taken of the King's Troops, and upon 
pretence that they were Iriſh-men, as many as they 
thought to be of that Nation, were all hanged, to 
the Number of ten or twelve. Whereupon, Prince 
Rupert, having about the time, when he heard of that 
barbarity, taken an equal Number of the Parliament 
Soldiers, cauſed Them likewiſe to be hanged upon 
the next Tree: which the Parliament declared to be 
an act of great injuſtice, and cruelty; and appointed 
the Earl of Eſſex to expoſtulate it with Prince Rupert 
very rudely, in the Letter they had caus d to be penn'd 
for him, and to ſend a Copy of their Ordinance, en- 
cloſed in the faid Letter, with expreſſions full of re- 
proach, for his “ Preſumption in making an Ordi- 
te nance of Theirs, the Argument to juſtify an Action 
* of ſo much inhumanity; which was the firſt know- 
ledge the King had of any ſuch Declaration, with re- 
ference to the War in England; nor had there been, 
from the beginning of ir, any ſuch example made. 
Prince Rupert return'd ſuch an Anſwer as was reaſon- 
able, and with a ſharpneſs equal to the provocation, and 
ſent it to the Earl of Eſex; who, the day before he 
receiv'd it, had given up his Commiſſion ; but ſent 
it immediately to the two Houſes, who were excced- 
ingly enraged at it; ſome of them faying, © That they 
* wonder d it was ſo long on the way, for that certain- 
*ly it had been prepared at Uxbridge. 

Ir was upon the fourth of March, that the Prince The Prince 
parted from the King his Father; and about a Week 1 
after, came to Briſtol; where he was now to act a part N 
by Himſelf, as the Affairs ſnould require, or rather 8 
where he was to ſit ſtill without acting any thing; the 
end being, as was faid before only that the King and 
the Prince might not be expoſed at the ſame time to 
the ſame danger; without any purpoſe that he ſhould 
raiſe any more ſtrength, than was neceſſary to the ſe- 
curity of his own Perſon; or that indeed he ſhould 
move farther Weſtward than that City. His High- 
neſs had not been there above two or three days, when 
Letters were intercepted that diſcover'd a Ae of 
Waller, who had pals'd by the Lord Goring, and put re- 
lief into Taunton, and hoped to have ſur riſed Briſtol 
in his return; whereupon two or three of his Correſ- 
wurf fled out of the City, and the reſt were ſo di- 

pirited with the diſcovery, that they readily conſented 

to any thing that was propoſed. So the Lord Hopton 
put all things into ſo good a Poſture, that there was 
no farther cauſe to apprehend Waller; and he him- 
ſelf was required to return to London, to deliver up 
his Commiſſion upon the Self-denying Ordinance. 

Tavs ended the year 1644, which ſhall conclude 
this Book, + 
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ISA. L 1. 
And when you ſpread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from jun; 


Tea, when you make many Prayers, I will not hear. 


Full of blood. 


Tour hands are 


| Is AI. XXVIII. 15. 
For aue have made lies our refuge, and under falſhood have aue hid our 


ſelves. 


Tarreduftion are now entring upon a Time, 
ts the Ninth bo, the repreſentation and deſcri- 
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ption whereof, muſt needs be 
the molt unpleaſant, and ungrate- 
ful to the Reader, in reſpect of 
the Subject matter of it; which 
will conſiſt of no leſs weakneſs 
ard folly, on the one fide, than 
of malice and wickedneſs on the other; and the moſt 
unagreeable and difficult to the Writer, in regard, 
that he ſhall probably, pleaſe very few who acted 
then upon the Stage of buſineſs, but muſt give very 
ſevere Characters of the Perſons, and ſeverely cenſure 
the Actions of many, who wiſh'd very well, and had 
not the leaſt thought of diſloyalty or infidelity, as 
well as of thoſe, who, with the moſt deliberate im- 
piety, proſecuted their deſign to ruine and deſtroy the 
Crown: A time, in which the whole ſtock of Affection, 
Loyalty, and Courage, which at firſt alone engaged 
Men in the Quarrel, ſeem'd to be quite ſpent, and 
to be ſucceeded by neg!:geuce, lazineſs, inadvertency, 
and dejection of Spirit, contraty to the Natural tem- 
per, vivacity, and conſtancy of the Nation: A time, 
in which they who pretended moſt publick-hearted- 
neſs, and did really wiſh the King all the greatneſs 
he defir'd to preſerve for himſelf, did ſacrifice the pu- 
blick Peace, and the ſecurity of their Maſter to their 
own paſſions and appetites, to their ambition, and 
animoſitics againſt each other, without the leaſt deſign 
of Treachery, or Damage towards his Majeſty: A time, 
in which want of diſcretion, and meer folly, produced 
as much miſchief, as the moſt barefaced Villany could 
have done; in which the King ſuffer'd as much, by 
the irreſolution, and unſteadineſs of his own Counſels, 
and by the ill humour, and faction of his Counſellors, 
by their not foreſceing what was evident to moſt other 
Men, and by their jealouſies of what was not like to fall 
out; ſometimes by deliberating too long without re- 
ſolving, and as often reſolving without any delibera- 
tion, and moſt of all, not executing Vigorouſly what 
was deliberated and reſolv'd, as by the indefatigable 
induſtry, and the irreſiſtible power and ſtrength of his 
Enemies. 

ALL theſe things muſt be very particularly enlarged 
upon, and expoſed to the naked View, in the Rela- 
tion of what fell out in this Year, 1645, in which we 
are engaged, except we will ſwerve from that preciſc 
Rule of ingenuity, and integrity, we profeſs to obſerve; 
and thereby leave the Reader more perplexed, to ſee 
the moſt prodigious accidents fall out, without diſcern- 
ing the no leſs prodigious cauſes which produced 
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them; which would lead him into as wrong an ef. 
mate of things, and perſwade him to believe, :hat an 
univerſal corruption of the hearts of the whole Nation 
had brought forth thoſe lamentable effects; wherey 
they proceeded only from the folly and the froward. 
neſs, from the weakneſs and the wilfulneſs, the pride 
and the paſſion of particular Perſons, whoſe Memories 
ought to be charg d with their own evil Actions, ra- 
ther than that the Infamy of them ſhould be laid on the 
Age wherein they liv'd; which did produce as many 
Men eminent for their loyalty and incorrupted fidelity 


to the Crown, as any that had preceded it. Nor is 


it poſſible to diſcourſe of all theſe particulars, with 
the clearneſs that is neceſſary to Subject them to Com- 
mon underſtandings, without opening a door for ſuch 
reflections upon the King himſelf, as ſhall feem to 
call both his Wiſdom, and his ſteadineſs into queſtion, 
as if he had wanted the one to apprehend and diſcover, 
and the other to prevent,the Mil:hief, which threaten'd 
him. All which conſiderations might very well diſcou- 
rage, and even terrify me from proſecuting this part 
of the Work, with ſuch a freedom and opennels, 2 
muſt call many things to memory which are forgotten, 
or were never ſufficiently underſtood; and rather pet- 
ſwade me to fatisfy my ſelf, with a bare relation of 
what was done, and with the known event of that 
miſerable Year (which, in truth, produced all that fol- 
lowed in the ſucceeding e Pre, prying too 
ſtrictly into the cauſes of thoſe effects, and ſo let them 
ſeem rather to be the production of Providence, and 
the inſtances of Divine diſpleaſure, than ſhew how 
they proceed from the weakneſs and inadyertency o 
Men, not totally abandon'd by God Almighty to 
the moſt unruly Juſt of their own appetite, and in- 
ventions. 

Bur I am too far embarked in this Sea already, 
and have procceded with too much ſimplicity at 
ſincerity with reference co Things, and Perions, 4B 
in the examinations of the grounds, and over\gnts of 


.Counſels, to be now frighted with the prof; pect ot tuoſe 


Materials, which muſt be comprehended within the re- 
lation of this year's tranſactions. I know my {elf to 

very free from any of thoſe Paſſions which naturally 
tranſport Men with Prejudice towards the Perſons 
whom they are obliged to mention, and whoſe Actions 
they are at liberty to cenſure, There is not 4 Man 
who acted the worſt part, in this enſuing year, Vi 

whom I had ever the lealt difference, or Perſonal ut 
kindneſs, or towards whom I had not much inclina- 
tion of kindneſs, or from whom I did not receive 


invitations of farther endearments. There were * 
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who were not free from very great faults, and 
n 


in the Counſels of this year, with whom 
7 Friendſhip, and which I did not diſcon- 
_ upon thoſe unhappy overſights; nor did flatter 
1 m when they were paſt, by excuſing what wy 
h q gone. I knew moſt of the things my felt whic 
p ention, and therefore can anſwer for the Truth of 
ee and other moſt important particulars, which 
were tranſacted in y diſt ) e, w. 
nſmitted to me, by the King's immediate direction 
pos" order, even after he was in the hands and power 
jo” the Enemy, out of his own Memorials, and Jour- 
” Is. And as he was always ſevere to himſelf, in cen- 
ſuring his own overſights, ſo he could not but well 
ſoreſee, that many of the misfortunes of this enſuing 
* would reflect upon ſome want of reſolution in 
Himſelf, as well as upon the groſs errors, and over- 
Cohts, to call them no worſe, of thoſe who were 
ted by him. Wherefore as I ficlt undertook this 
Jificult work with His approbation, and by His en- 
couragement, and for His vindication, ſo I enter up- 
on this part of it, principally, that the world may ſee 
at leaſt if there be ever a fit ſeaſon for ſuch a Com- 
munication; which is not like to be in this preſent 
Age ) how difficult it was for a Prince, ſo unworthi- 
ly reduced to thoſe ſtreights his Majeſty was in, to 
find Minilters, and Inſtruments, equal to the great 
Work that was to be done; and how unlikely it was 
for him to have better ſucceſs under their conduct 
whom it was then very proper for him to truſt with 
it. and then, without my being over ſollicitous to 
abſolve him from thoſe miſtakes, and weaknefles, to 
which he was in truth ſometimes liable, he will be 
found not only a Prince of admirable Virtue, and Piety, 
but of great parts of Knowledge and Judgment; and 
that the molt ſignal of his Misfortunes proceeded 
chiefly from the modeſty of his Nature, which kept 
him from truſting himſelf enough, and made him be- 
lieve, that others diſcern'd better, who were much 
inferior to him in thoſe faculties; and fo to depart 
often from his own reaſon, to follow the opinions of 
more unskilful Men, whoſe Affections he believ'd to 
be unqueſtionable to his Service. And ſo we proceed 
in our relation of matter of Fact. 

Wu ar expectation ſoever there was, that the Self- 
deming Ordinance, after it had, upon ſo long delibera- 
tion, paſſed the Houſe of Commons, would have been 
rejected and caſt out by the Peers; whereby the Earl 
of Eſſex would ſtill have remain'd General; it did not 
take up ſo long Debate there. The Marquis of Ar- 
le was now come from Scotland, and fate with the 
mmiſſioners of that Kingdom, over whom he had a 
great aſcendant. He was, in matters of Religion, 
and in relation to the Church, purely Presbyterians 
but in matters of State, and with reference to the 
War, perfectly Independent, He abhorr'd all thoughts 
of Peace, and that the King ſhould ever more have the 
Government, towards whoſe Perſon, notwithſtanding 
the infinite obligations he had to him, he had always 
an inxeterate malice. He had made a faſt Friendſhip 
with Sr Harry Vane, during his late being in Scotland; 
and they both liked each others Principles in Govern- 
ment. From the time of His coming to the Town, 
the Scotiſh Commiſſioners were leſs vehement in ob- 
ſtructing the Ordinance, or the new modelling the Ar- 
my: ſo that after it came to the Houſe of Peers, though 
thereby the Earl of Eſſex, the Earl of Mancheſter, the 
Earl of Warwick, and the Earl of Denbigh, ( whoſe 
power, and authority, that is, the power, credit, and 
authority of the three firſt named, had abſolutely go- 
vern d and fway'd that Houſe from the beginning) 
vere to be diſpoſſeſſed of their Commands, and no 
Peer of England capable of any employment either 

artial, or Civil; yet the Ordinance found little Op- 
polition, and the old Argument, That the Houſe 

of Commons thought it neceſſary, and that it would 
of miſchievous Conſequence to diſſent from the 

| ouſe of Commons, ſo far prevailed, that it paſſed 
. — Houſe of Peers likewiſe; and there remain d no- 
ung to be done, but the Earl of Eſex's Surrender 


* 


. | 
3 very diſtant from me, were 


of his Commiſſion into the hands of the Parliament, | 


from whom he had receiy'd it ; which was thought ne- 
ceſſary to be done with the ſame formality in which 
he had been inveſted with it. Fairfax was now nam'd 
and declar'd General, though the Earl of Eſſex made 
not haſte to ſurrender his Commiſſion ; ſo that ſome 
Men imagin'd, that he would yet have conteſted it: 
but he was not for ſuch enterpriſes, and did really be- 
lieve that the Parliament would again have need of 
him, and his delay was only to be well adviſed, in all 
the circumſtances of the formality, In the end it was 
agreed, that at a conference of both Houſes in the 
Painted-Chamber, he ſhould deliver his Commiſſion ; 
which he did. And becauſe he had no very plauſible 
faculty in expreſſing himſelf, he choſe to do it in 
Writing; which he deliver'd to them; wherein he de- 
clar d, © With what Affection and Fidelity he had 
*{ery'd them, and as he had often ventur'd his Life 
for them, ſo he would willingly have loſt it in their 
Service; and fince they beliey'd that what they had 
more to do would be better perform'd by another 
* Man, he ſubmitted to their judgment, and reſtored 
cet heir Commithon to them; hoping they would find 
*an abler Servant: concluding with ſome expreſſions 
which made it manifeſt that he did not think he had 
been well uſed, or that they would be the better for 
the change: and lo left them, and return'd to his 
own Houle ; whither both Houſes, the next day, went 
to attend him, and to return their thanks for the great 
Service he had done the Kingdom; which they ac- 
knowledged with all the Encomiums, and Flattering 
Attributes they could deviſe. 

By this Selſ-denying Ordinance, together with the 
Earl of Eſſex, the Earl of Mancheſter, St William Mal- 
ler, the Earl of Denbigh, Major General Maſſey, loſt 
their Commands ; as Cromwell ſhould likewiſe have 
done. But aſſoon as the Ordinance was paſſed, and 
before the Reſignation of the Earl of Eſſex, the Party 
that ſteer d, had cauſed him to be ſent with a Body 
of Horle into the Weſt, to relieve Taunton, that he 
mighr be abſent at the time when the other Officers 
deliver d their Commiſſions ; which was quickly ob- 
ſerv'd; and thereupon Orders were given, to require 
his preſent Attendance in Parliament, and that their 
new General ſhould ſend ſome other Officer to attend 
that Service; which was pretended to be done; and 
the very day named, by which, it was averr'd that he 
would be in the Houſe. A Rendezyous was then ap- 
pointed, for their new General to take a View of their 
Troops, that he might appoint Officers to ſucceed 
thoſe who had left their Commands by Virtue of the 
Ordinance; and likewiſe in Their places who gave up 
their Commands, and refuſed to ſerve in the new Mo- 
del, who were a great number of their beſt Com- 
manders, From this Rendezvous, the General ſent 
to deſire the Parliament, © That they would give 
Lieutenant General Cromwell leave to ſtay with him 
*for {ome few days, for his better information, with- 
*out which, he ſhould not be able to perform what 
*rhey expected from him. The requeſt ſeeming ſo 
reaſonable, and being for ſo ſhort a time, little oppo- 
ſition was made to it: and ſhortly after, by another 
Letter, he deſir d with very much earneſtneſs, That 
te they would allow Cromwell to ſerve for that Cam- 
* pagne. Thus they compaſſed their whole deſign, in 
being rid of all thoſe whole affections they knew were 
not agreeable to Theirs, and keeping Cromwell in Com- 
mand; who, in the Name of Fairfax, Modell'd thc 
Army, and placed fuch Officers as were well known 
to Him, and to no body elſe; and abſolutely govern'd 
the whole Martial Aﬀairs; as was quickly known to 
all Men; many particulars whereof will be mention'd 
at large hereafter. 

TrovGn the time ſpent in paſſing the Self-denying 
Ordinance, and e in new modelling their Ar- 
my, had exccedingly retarded the Preparations the 
Enemy was to make, before they could take the Field, 
whereby the King had more breathing time than he 
had reaſon to expect; yet all the hopes he had of Re- 
cruits againſt that Seaſon, depended 4 Zim the Acti- 
vity of thoſe to whoſe Care the providing thoſe Re- 
cruits was committed: fo that there will be little Oc- 
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caſion to mention any thing that was done at Oxford, 
till the Scaſon of the year obliged his Majeſty to leave 
that place, and to march with his Army into the Field, 
Of all the Action that was till that time, the Welt was 
the Scene; where the Prince, aſſoon as he came to 
Briftol, found much more to do (and in which he could 
not avoid to meddle) than had been foreſeen. One 
very great end of the Prince's Journey into the Welt, 
beſides the other of more importance, which has been 
named before, was, that by His preſence, direction, 
and Authority, the many Factions and Animoſities 
between particular Perſons of Quality, and Intereſt in 
thoſe Parts, equal in their Aﬀections to the King's 
Service (yet they miſerably infeited and diitracted it) 
might be compoſed, and reconcil'd; and that the en- 
deavours of all Men who wiſh'd well, might be united 
in the advancing and carrying on that publick Ser- 
vice, in which all their joynt happineſs and ſecurity 
was concern'd. This Province, betides the Prince's im- 
mediate countenance, and interpoſition, required great 
diligence and dexterity in thoſe about him, who were 
truſted in thoſe Aﬀairs. But his Highneſs found 
quickly another task incumbent on him than had been 
expected, and a Miſchief much more difficult to be 
maſter'd, and which, if unmaſter'd, muſt inevitably pro- 
duce much worſe effects, than the other could, which 
was, the ambition, emulation, and conteſt, between ſe- 
veral Officers of the Army, and Parties, which were 
then in thoſe Countries, whereby their Troops were 
withont any Diſcipline, and the Country as much ex- 
poſed to Rapine and Violence, as it could be under an 
Enemy, . in an Article of time when a Body of 
the Enemy was every day expected. That this may 
be the better N een it will be neceſſary here in 
the entrance upon this diſcourſe, to ſet down truly 
the State of the Weſtern Counties, at the time when 


the Prince firſt came to Briſtol. 


me State of TE Lord Goring had been ſent by his Majeſty, be- 


fore the time of the Prince's coming into the Weſt, 
with ſuch a Party of Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons, and 
a Train of Artillery, as he defir'd, into Hampſhire, up- 


zo Briſtol, On a deſign of his own, of making an Incurſion into 


Suſſex; where he pretended He had correſpondence ; 
«2nd that very many well affected Perſons promiſed 
*to riſe, and declare for the King, and that Kent 
*wyould do the ſame. And ſo a Commiſſion was 
granted to him, of Lieutenant General of Hampſhire, 
Suſſex, Surry, and Kent, without the Leaſt purpoſe or 
imagination that he ſhould ever be near the Prince. 
Some attempts he made, in the beginning, upon Chriſt- 
Church, in Hampſhire, a little unfortified Fiſner-Town; 


yet was beaten off with loſs: So that he was forced to 


retire to Salisbury; where his Horſe committed the 
ſame horrid Ourrages, and Barbaritics, as they had 
done in Hampſhire, without diſtinction of Friends or 
Foes; ſo that thoſe Parts, which before were well 
devoted to the King, worried by Opprethon, wiſh'd 
for the acceſs of any Forces to redeem them. Whilſt 
the Lord Goring lay fruitleſly in thoſe Parts, a Party 
of Horſe and Dragoons, under the Command of Van- 
druske a German, paſſed by him without interruption, 
to the relief of Taunton, then block'd up by Colonel 
Windham, and reduced to ſome ſtreights; and accord- 
ingly effected it. About the ſame time, Sr Walter 
Haſtings, Governour of Portland, ſeconded by St Lewis 
Dives (who had the Command of Dorſet-ſhire as Colo- 
nel General) had ſurpriſed Weymouth, and poſſeſſed the 
Forts, and the upper Town, the Rebels having with- 
drawn themſelves into the lower Town, divided from 
the other by an Arm of the Sea, and of no conſi- 
derable ſtrength : ſo that the ſpeedy reducing that ſmall 
place was not look'd upon as a matter of difficulty. 
However, leſt thoſe Forces which had reliev'd Taun- 
ton, and were concciv'd to be much greater than in 
truth they were, ſhould be able to diſturb the work 
of Weymouth, and for the ſooner expediting the buſi- 
neſs there, the Lord Goring, now pretending that his 
Friends in Safes and Kent were not ready for him, 
was by Order from Oxford, upon his own deſire, ſent 
thither; whereby it was thought, both the work of 
Weymouth, and Taunton, would be ſpeedily effected. 


County, ſhould be ready againſt his coming, " 


[ 


Thereupon the Lord Hopton, whole right; 

Command in thoſe 8 as Field 3 ves tg 
Welt, being ſent down by the King to con; f . 
diſorders there, upon the relief of 7auntoy mY ine 
{ſpecial Order, recall'd to Briſtol, leſt there mie! by 
diſpute of Command betwcen Him and the \Bkep bo 
ring; the one being General of the Ordnance the x 
General of the Horſe; but the Lord Hopron ws” 


wiſe Field-Marſhal of the Welt, in which the Lord 
r 


| Goring had no Commiſſion to Command. 


SHORTLY after the Lord Goring's arrir. 
Weymouth, with his full ſtrength of Horſe, po, den 
Dragoons, and Artillery, conſiſting of above three ; * 
land Horſe, and fifteen hundred Foot, beſides wh 

ound in thoſe parts, that place of ſo vaſt import 2 
was, by molt Supine Negligence at belt, retaken b, 
that contemptible Number of the Encmy ot 5 
been heaten into the lower Town, and who were or 
upon as Priſoners at Mercy. The myſteries of whi | 
fatal loſs were never enquir'd into; but with N 
plainneſs, by the Vote of the Country, imputcd Lu 
neral Goring's natural want of Vigilance; wh thine. 
upon retir d with his whole ſtrength into Sometrſet-j\j 5 
His Highneſs, upon his arrival at Briſtol, found the 
Welt in this Condition; All Dorſet-ſhire entirely of 
ſeſſed by the Rebels, fave only what $: Lewis Din 
could protect by his ſmall Garriſon at Sherboyy, 5 
the Iſland of Portland, which could not provide for 
it's own Subſiſtence: the Garriſon of Taunton with 
that Party of Horſe and Dragoons which reliey's i 
commanding a very large circuit, and diſturbing othe; 
rome in Somerſet-ſhire: Devon-ſhire, intent upon the 
locking up of Flymouth, at one end, and open to in- 
curſions from Lyme, and prejudiced by Taunton, at the 
other end: The King's Garriſons, in all three Counties 
being ſtronger in Fortifications (which yet were not 
hniſh'd in any place, and but begun in ſome) thao in 
Men, or any Proviſions to endure an Enemy: whill 
the Lord Goring's Forces equally infeſted the borders 
of Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, by unheard of Rapine 
without applying themſelves to any Enterprize upon 
the Rebels. Cornwal indeed was entire; but being 


thou- 


wholly aſſign d to the blocking up of Plymouth, yield- 


ed no ſupply to any other Service, or to the providing 
its own Garriſons againſt the time that they might be 
viſited by an Enemy. 

SIR William Waller and Cromwell, march'd together 
about this time towards the Welt, and paſſing through 
Milt. ſpire, had routed, and taken the whole Regiment 
of Horſe of Colonel Long, the High-Sheriff of that 
County, by his great defect of Courage, and Condut; 
and ſeem d to intend an attempt upon General G- 
ring; who was ſo much ſtartled with the noiſe, at a 
great diſtance, that he drew his Forces ſo far Welt of 
Taunton, that Vandruske had an opportunity to retire 
with that Body of Horſe and Dragoons with which be 
had reliev'd Taunton, to his fellows: whilſt the Kings 
Forces repoſed themſelves upon the borders of De- 
ſhire, the Lord Goring himſelf, and moſt of his princi- 
pal Officers, taking that opportunity to refreſh at Exe- 
ter, where they ſtay d three or four days in molt ſcau- 
dalous diſorder, a great part of his Horſe lying up 
free Quarter, and plundering to the Gates of the Ut); 
which, in the beginning of the year, was an ill Prelage 
to that People, what they were to expect. But nnd: 
ing that Sr William Waller made not that haſte he appte- 
hended, having borrow'd ſuch Horſe and Foot as he 
could procure from Exeter, he return d again towa® 
Taunton, and gave his Highneſs an account of hi, Con- 
dition, 

Tu Prince being attended at Briſtol by the Com 
miſſioners of Somerſet, found no one thing provided, 6 
one promiſe complied with, which had been made by 
them at Oxford: Of his Guards of Horſe and * 
which they aſſured him, for the proportion 3 

ot on 
Man or Horſe provided: Of the Hundred konne, 
Week, to be allow'd by them towards his Hiebe 80 
ſupport, not one penny ready, nor like to be. 80 2 
he was forced to 3 from the Lord Hopton ; e 
private ſtore, to buy Bread. And, which Nas 8 
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is. we found plainly, that, what had been 
than pre and colitively” rnderraken at Oxford, 
" 4 on the confidence only of three or four Men, 
kf Cs govern'd by A ron Stawel, and M. Fountain, 
ot hout any concurrence from the reſt of the Commil- 
= ts of that, or the other three Aſſociated Coun- 
Fe and that they who had been fo confident, in- 
bead of forming and purluing any deſign for railing of 
Men or Money, were only buſy in making Objections, 
and preparing Complaints, and purſuing their private 
els and Animoſities againſt others. So they 
wa "br every day, complaints againſt this and that 
33 of Garriſons, for the Riots and Inſolencies 
of the Lord Goring s Soldiers, and, That thoſe parts 
« of the Country which were adjacent to Sherborne, and 
« Bridgewater, were compell'd to work at thoſe For- 
« rications; with other particulars, moſt of which, 
they well knew, in that conjuncture of time, could 
nor be prevented ; and ſome of which were in them- 
ſelves very neceſſary. Vet the Prince endeavour'd to 
ive them all encouragement ; told them, © That he 
«was very ſenſile of all thoſe diforders, of which they 
« complain'd; and would redreſs them, aſſoon as they 
«ſhould diſcern it to be in his Power: that the Forces 
« ;nder the Lord Goring were an Army by themſelves, 
come down into thoſe Parts, before his Highneſs; 
« 1nd ſtay d then there for their Protection againſt the 
& power of Waller (which was ready to Invade them ) 
«3nd the Garriſon of Taunton, which they confeſſed 
« infeſted their whole County; that he was very deſi- 
«ous that Army might move Eaſtward, aſſoon as they 
«ſhould put themſelves in ſuch a poſture, as might 
«render them ſecure againſt their Enemies; wiſh'd 
them to propoſe any Expedients, how the Fortifica- 
«rjons of the Garrilons might be finiſh'd, without 
« ſure extraordinary help; or to propoſe the moſt 
e conrenicnt one; and he would joyn with them; and 
« defir'd them to proceed in their Levies of Men, and 
« Money, in the ways agreed on by themſelves ; and 
«they ſhould find all concurrence and aſſiſtance from 
chim. But notwithſtanding all he could 40 or do, 
nothing was reaſonably propoſed, or admitted by them, 
for the advancement of the Publick Service. 

By this time, towards the end of March, Sr William 
Valler having advanced with his Horſe and Dragoons, 
by Bath, towards Briſtol, in hope, as hath been ſaid 
before, to have ſurpriſed that City by ſome [Ina 
within, and being diſappointed there, retired rowards 
Dorſet-ſhire, and the edge of Somerſet, adjoyning to 
that County; where Cromwell expected him; the Lord 
Goring having, in the mean while, fallen into ſome of 
Cromwell's Quarters about Dorcheſter, and taken ſome 
Priſoners, and Horſes, and diſorder'd the reſt. Upon 
a diſpute between themſelves, or ſome other Orders, 
Connell retir d to joyn with St Thomas Fairfax towards 
Reading; St William Waller ſtay d in thoſe Parts, to in- 
tend the buſineſs of the Weſt, but made no haſte to 
advance, expecting ſome Supplies of Foot by Sea at 
Weymouth, So that the Lord Goring drew back to Bru- 
ton, and ſent to the Prince to defire, © That two of his 
Council might meet him at Wells the next day, to 
conſider, what courſe was beſt to be taken: accord- 
ingly the Lords Capel and Colepepper, the next day met 
his Lordſhip at Wells. Where, after long conſidera- 
tion of the whole State of the Weſt, and of the great 
importance of reducing Taunton, without which no 
great matter could be expected from Somerſet-ſhire, 
the Lord Goring propoſed, and put the deſign in wri- 
ting under his own wry for the whole method and 
manner of his proceeding, That he would leave the 
groſs of his Horſe, and two hundred Foot mounted, 
in ſuch convenient place, upon the skirts of Dorſet- 
(ſhire, and Wilt-ſhire, as they might be able to retire 
E to their Body, if the Enemy advanced powerfully ; 
and that he would himſelf, with all his Foot, and Can- 
non, and ſuch Horſe as were neceſſary, attempt the 

taking or burning of Taunton: and to that purpoſe, 
deſir d his Highneſs, © To ſend poſitive Orders to S* Ri- 

chard Greenvil (who, notwithſtanding his Highneſs's 
commands formerly ſent to him, and ſome Orders 
from the King himſelf, made not that haſte as might 


ce reaſonably be expected) to advance, and to direct 
te the Commiſſioners of Somerſet to give their Perſonal 
*attendance upon that Service, and in the mean time 
te to take care that ſufficient Magazines of Victual, 
ce And Proviſion, were made for the Soldiers: all which 
was exactly perform'd by his Highneſs, the next day 
after he receiv'd the delle of General Goring. 

Bo r, within three or four days, and before the de- 
ſign upon Taunton was ready for Execution, it appear'd 
by conſtant Intelligence, that IWaller was advancing 
with a great Body of Horſe, and Dragoons, and ſome 
Foot; and therefore the attempt upon Taunton was for 
the preſent to be laid aſide; and the Lord Goring very 
earneſtly deſir d the Prince to Command Sr Richard 
Greenvil, who was now drawn near to Taunton, with 
eight hundred Horſe, and above two thouſand Foot, 
beſides Pioneers, with all poſſible ſpeed to march to 
him, that ſo he might be able to abide the Enemy, if 
they came upon him; or, otherwiſe, to compel hom 
to Fight, if they ſtay'd in thoſe faſt Quarters, where 
they then were; which was about Shaftsbury, Gilling- 
ham, and thoſe places. The Prince corontiigly {ent 
his Commands poſitively to St Richard Greenvil © To 
*advance towards the Lord Goring, and to obey all 
*{uch Orders, as he ſhould receive from his Lordſhip. 
But he as poſitively ſent his Highneſs word, © That 
his Men would not ſtir a foot; and that he had pro- 
te miſed rhe Commiſſioners of Devon, and Cornwal; 
that he would not advance beyond Taunton, till 
« Taunton were reduced; but that he made no que- 
*ſtion, if he were not diſturb'd, ſpeedily to give a 
* good account of that place. In the mean time, the 
Lord Goring, very gallantly and ſuccesfully, by night, 
fell upon S* William Waller's Quarters twice, in leſs 
than a Weck; and kill'd and took fo good a Number, 
that it was generally believ'd, Sr William Waller was 
leſſen d near a — Men by thoſe Rencounters; 
the Lord Goring ſtill declaring, © That he could nei- 
*ther purſue his advantages upon a Party, nor en- 
te gage the main of the Rebels, without the addition of 
* Greenvil's Foot; and he, notwithſtanding all Orders, 
as peremptorily refuſing to ſtir, but profeſſing, That, 
it he had an addition of fix hundred Men, he would 
ce be in the Town within fix days. 

Wurst things ſtood thus, Sr William Waller, 
much weaken'd with theſe diſaſters, and the time of 
his Command being near expir'd, drew back Eaſtward ; 
and was, by night-marches, retired as far as Salisbury, 
before the Lord Goring had notice of his Motions. 
Whereupon his Highnels, upon conſideration how im- 
2 it was to overtake him, which General Goring 
1imſelf confeſſed by his Letters, or to engage the For- 
ces under the Command of Greenvil, and the other 
Forces of thoſe parts, in any Action, before the buſi- 
neſs of Taunton ſhould be over (which indeed diſap- 
pointed all our hopes both of Men, and Money, in 
that great County) and on the other ſide, conſidering, 
if that place were reduced (as Str Richard Greenvil un- 
dertook it ſhould be in fix days, and others, who had 
view'd it, thought it not a work of time) beſides the 
terror it would ſtrike into their Neighbours, there 
would be an Army of four thouſand Horſe, and five 
thouſand Foot, ready to be applied to any ſervice they 
ſnould be directed to, and that then the Lord Goring 
might proſecute his Commiſſion in Suſſex, and Kent, 
with ſuch a reaſonable Recruit of Foot as ſhould be 
neceſſary, and yet his Highneſs enabled, in a ſhort 
time, to be in the head of a very good Army, raiſed 
out of the four Aſſociated Counties, either for the re- 
ducing the few other places which were Garriſon d by 
the Rebels, or to march toward his Majeſty : I ſay, 
upon theſe conſiderations, the Prince (with the privity 
and advice of Prince Rupert, who was then at Briſtol, 
and preſent at the whole Conſultation, and the princi- 
pal adviſer in it) writ, upon the eleventh of April, to 
the Lord Goring, being then about Wells, That his 
opinion was, that the Horſe and Dragoons under his 
*Lordſhip's Command, ſhould advance from the Quar- 


te ters where they then were, much to the prejudice of 


«that County, into Dorſer-ſhire, or Wilt-ſhire, or into 
ce both of them ; and that the Foot and Cannon ſhould 
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ce march directly towards Taunton, according to the 
« deſign formerly propoſed by his Lordſhip; and re- 
ce ferr'd it to himſelf, whether his Lordſhip in Perſon 
« would ſtay with the Horſe, or go with the Foot; and 
te deſir'd to receive his opinion, and reſolution _ 
te the whole; there being nothing propoſed to be acted 

«in two days. This Letter was {ent by Colonel Wind- 

ham, the Governour of Bridgewater, who came that 

day, from before Taunton, from St Richard Greenvil ; 

and could beſt inform him of the ſtrength of the Town, 

and the Condition of Sr Richand Greenyil's Forces. 

Tut next day Colonel Windham return'd, with a 
ſhort ſullen Letter from the Lord Goring to the Prince, 
«© That he had, according to his Command, ſent the 
te Foot and Cannon to Taunton; and the Horle, to the 
te other places; and that, ſince there was now nothing 
«for him to do, he was gone to Bath to intend his 
Health: where he complain'd privately, that his 
« Forces were taken from him at a time when he 
meant to purſue Waller, and could utterly Defeat 
«him ; and much inveigh'd againſt the Prince's Coun- 
cil, for ſending Orders to him fo prejudicial to the 
King's Service: whereas it was only an Opinion, and 
not Orders, grounded upon what himſelf had formerly 
propoſed, and to which he was defir'd to return his 
preſent judgment, being within half a days Journey 
of the Prince, upon whom he ought to have attended 
in Perſon, or have ſent his advice to him, if what was 
then offer'd ſeem'd not convenient. But, after ſome 
days frolickly ſpent at Bath, he return'd to his former 
temper, and waiting on the Prince at Briſtol, was con- 
tented to be told, © That he had been more apprehen- 
* ye of Diſcourteſies than he had cauſe; ny ſo all 
miſunderſtandings ſeem'd to be fairly made up. 

Txt Lord Goring's Foot and Cannon being thus 
ſuddainly ſent to Taunton, under the Command of S* 
Foſeph Wagſtafſe ; for the better preventing any Miſ- 
takes, and Conteſts about Command, the Prince ſent 
the Lords Capel and Colepepper to Taunton, to ſettle all 
diſputes that might ariſe, and to diſpoſe the Country 
to aſſiſt that work in the beſt manner; which prov d 
very fortunate; for the ſame day they came thither, 
Sr Richard Greenvil, having brought his Forces within 
Muſquet-ſhot, on one fide of Jaunton, went himſelf 
to view Wellington-Houle, five Miles diſtant, in which 
the Rebels had a Garriſon, and was out of a Window, 
ſhot in the Thigh; with which he fell, the wound 
being then conceiv'd to be Mortal: fo that there was 
no Perſon who would pretend to Command; thoſe 
under Greenvil, having no experienced Officer of Re- 
putation equal to that Charge, yet being Superior in 
number to the other, would not be Commended by S* 
Foſeph Wagſlaffe ; ſo that if the Lords had not very 
happily been preſent, it is probable both thoſe Bodies 
of Foot, cach being too weak for the attempt by it 
ſelf, would if not disbanded, at beſt have retired to 
their former Poſts, and left thoſe of Taunton at liber- 
ty to have done what they thought beſt. But they 
being there, and St Fohn Berkley being in that inſtant 
come thither to meet them, with an Account of the 
State of Devonſhire, they perſwaded him to undertake 
the preſent Charge of the whole (all the Officers of 
both Bodies having formerly receiv'd Orders from 
him) and to proſecute the ' Sig deſign upon the 
Town all Perfons ſubmitting till the Prince's Pleaſure 
ſhould be farther known; thoſe Officers under S* Ri- 
chard Greenvil, preſently ſending away an Expreſs to 
Briſtol, to deſire the Lord Hopton to take the Command 
of them. But his Lordſhip had no mind to enter upon 
any particular Action with disjoynted Forces, till up- 
on the withdrawing of the Lord Goring, the 1 
Command miglit be Executed according to former eſta- 
bliſhment. And fo a ſpecial direction was ſent to all 
the Officers, and Soldiers, to obey S* John Berkley, ac- 
cording to what had been formerly ſettled by the 
Lords. He, in few days, put the buſineſs in very 
good Order, and by Storm took Wellington - Houſe , 
where Greenvil had been hurt. I cannot omit here, 
that the Lords, coming to viſit Greenyil, in the inſtant 
that he was a” into his Litter, and carrying to Exeter, 
told him, what they had thought neceſſary to be done 


the Prince the next morning; and were then to 


in the point of Command; the which he ſeo; 
well Ly approve, they defir'd him to call his & 1 
(moſt of the principal being there preſent) a *. 
Command them to proceed in the work in hand n ” 
fully, under the Command of S* Fohn Berkley Ty 
which he promiſed to do, and immediately faid th 
what to his Officers, at the fide of his Litter which 
Lords conceiv'd to be what he had promiſed : war 
appear d after, that it was not ſo; and, very wy 
bly, was the contrary; for neither Officer 8 
dier, did his duty after he was gone, during the ti a 
Sr John Berkley Commanded in that Action. ” 
Tas Prince, finding the Publick Service in no 4 
gree advanced by the Commiſſioners of Somerſet and 
that though there was no progreſs made in the All 
ciation affected, and undertaken by them, yet i; ſerv 
to croſs, and oppoſe all other attempts whatſocter: 
thoſe who had no mind to do any thing ſatisfying 
themſelves with the viſible impoſſibility of that def a 
and yet the other, who had firſt propoſed it, think? 
themſelyes engaged to conſent to no alteration; and 15 
Highneſs being inform'd by a Gentleman (ſent by him 
at his firſt coming to Siſtol, to the two fartheſt Wes. 
ern Counties, to preſs the execution of whatſoever ua 
promiſed in order to the Aſſociation) That thoſe tuo 
Counties of Devon, and Cornwal, were entirely de. 
ce voted to ſerve the Prince, in what manner ſoever he 
ſhould propoſe; he thought fit, to ſummon the Com- 
miſſioners of all the Aſſociated Counties, to attend 
upon him in ſome convenient place, where, upon full 
conſideration, ſuch concluſions might be made, a; 
might beſt advance the work in hand, both for the te- 
duction of Taunton, and raiſing a marching Army; 
which Counſel had been ſooner given, and had in truth 
been fit to be put in practice upon his firſt coming to 
Briſtol, when he diſcern d the flatneſs, peremprtorinek, 
and unactivity of the Gentlemen of Somerſet; from 
whom it was evident nothing was to be expected, till, 
by the unamity and ſtrength of the two Weſtern Coun- 
ties, that County could be driven and compelled to 
do what was neceſſary, and to recede from their own 
ſullen and poſitive determinations; which had been 
eaſy to do, but that ſhortly after his Highneſs came 
to Hriſtol, upon what apprehenſions no Man knew, 
there was great jealouſy at Oxford of his going farther 
Weſt; and thereupon direction given © That he ſhould 
*not remove from Hriſtol, but upon weighty realons, 
«and with which his Majeſty was to be firſt acquain ad. 
Whereas by his inſtructions, © He was to make his te- 
« ſidence in ſuch a place, as by the Council ſhould be 
te thought moſt conducing to his Affairs. However, 
ſuch a meeting with all the Commiſſioners being de- 
monſtrably neceſſary, and Briſtol thought at too great 
a diſtance from the Welt, beſides that the Plague begun 
to break out there very much, for the time of the year, r 
his Highneſs reſolv'd to go to Bridgewater for a fv ju 
days, and ro ſummon thither the Commiſhone!s, the 2 
rather to give ſome countenance to the buſinels of a 
Taunton, then cloſely Beſieged by St John Berkley; and "3 
to that purpoſe, directed his Letters to the fereral 
5 to attend him there, on Wedneſds) the 
three and twentieth of April; the King being then at 
Oxford, preparing for the Field, Prince Rupert at Ha. 
ceſer, levying Men, and the Rebels at London in ſome 
diſorder and confuſion about their new Model, having 
newly remov'd the Earl of Eſſex, and Earl of Mar 
cheſter, Earl of Denbigh, and Sr William Waller from 
ws Command, and Subſtituted Sr Thomas Fairfax Gefe. 


ral; who was, out of the other broken and almoſt ” 
t 


ſolv'd Forces, to mould a new Army, which vas 
in no very hopeful forwardneſs. 

UroN the day, the Prince came to Bridge ad 
and was attended by a great body of the Comm 0- 
ners of Somerſet, that place being near the cent: 0 
that great County; there appear d for Dorſet his, 45 
ſent from the reſt, Sr Fohn Strangwates, M. 4 
Grey, and Mr Ryves; for Devon- ſbire, St Pete, * 
Sr George Parry, Mr Saint Hill, and M* Muddyford; _ 
for Cornwal, S* Henry Killegrew, M* Coriton, M. 904 


wen, and Mi Roſcorroth. The whole Body — 
cc his 
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«his Coming thither was to receive Their Advice, 
«nd to give His Aſſiſtance, in what might concern 
« the peace and welfare of cach particular County z and 
« might beſt advance the General ſervice of the King; 
« chat if the Aſſociation which had been propos d, 
« ſcem'd to them, by the accidentsand mutations which 
«had happen'd ſince the time of that firſt 1 (as 
« in truth ver notable ones had happen d) “not fit 
« now to be Laer proſecuted, he was ready to con- 
«(ent to any alteration they ſhould propoſe, and to 
« zoyn with them in any other expedient; and wiſhed 
«them therefore to confer together, what was beſt to 
abe done; and when they were ready to propoſe any 
« thing to him, he would be ready to receive it, At- 
ter two or three days conſultation amongſt them- 
ſelves, they were unanimouſly of opinion (except S* 
þn Stawel, who, againſt all the reſt, and againſt all 
"hat could be faid to him, continued poſitive for the 
general riſing of One and All, and for that alone) 
« That That deſign was for the preſent to be laid aſide; 
« and that, inſtead thereof, thoſe Counties, according 
« tg their leveral known proportions, would in a very 
ſhort time (as I remember a Month was the utmoſt) 
« raiſe, and Arm, fix thouſand Foot, beſidesthe Prince's 
« Guards, which would be full two thouſand more; 
« not reckoning thoſe of the Lord Goring's which were 
« tifteen hundred, but including the Foot of S* John 
« Berkley, and S Richard Greenvil then before Taunton ; 
which all Men concluded would be reduced in leſs 
than a Month. This Propoſition being approv'd by 
the Prince, all particulars were agreed upon: the ſeve- 
ral days for the Rendezvous of the new levies, and the 
Officers to whom the Men were to be deliver'd, na- 
med; and Warrants iſſued out accordingly: all things 
requiſite for the ſpeedy reduction of Taunton order d, 
and directed; ſo that, towards the taking that place, 
and the raiſing an Army ſpeedily, all things ſtood ſo 
fair, that more could not be wiſhed. 

As this Journey to Bridgewater wrought this good 
effect, ſo it produced one notable inconvenience, and 
diſcover'd another, The Prince, having before his 
coming from Oxford been very little converſant with 
buſinels, had been perſwaded, from his coming out, to 
fit frequently, if not conſtantly, in Council to mark, 
and conſider the ſtate of Affairs, and to accuſtom him- 
ſelf io a habit of ſpeaking, and judging upon what was 
laid; to the which he had with great ingenuity ap- 
ply d himſelt ; but coming to Hridgewater, and having 
an extraordinary kindneſs for M Windham, who had 
been his Nurſe, he was not only diverted by her folly, 
and petulancy, from applying himſelf to the ſerious 
conſideration of his buſineſs, but accuſtom'd to hear 
her ſpeak negligently and ſcornfully of the Council ; 
which though at firſt it made no impreffion in Him 
of diſreſpect towards them, encouraged other People 
who heard it, to the like liberty; and from thence 
grew an irreyerence towards them; which reflected up- 
on himſelf, and ſerv'd to bring prejudice to their 
Counſels throughout the whole courſe. She had ma- 
ny private deſigns of benefit and advantage to her ſelf, 
and her Children, and the qualifying her Husband to 
do all Acts of power without controul upon his Neigh- 
bours, and labour'd to procure Grants, or Promiſes of 
Reverſions of Lands from the Prince; and finding that 
the Prince was not to tranſact any ſuch thing, without 
the Advice of the Council, and that they were not 
like to comply in thoſe enterpriſes, ſhe contrived to 
raiſe jealouſies and diſlikes between them, and kindled 
uch a faction in the Prince's Family, as produced ma- 
ny inconveniences. For from hence Sr Charles Berk- 
ley, who had a promiſe to be made Controller of the 
Prince's Houſhold, and M Long, who had che like 
Yam to be his Secretary, when he ſhould be created 

rince of Wales (till which time thoſe Officers were 
_ made) beganto think they had injury done them, 
that they were not preſently of the Prince's Council, 
ey which the wer they were to have, gave them Ti- 
e; though t ey knew well, that the Lords who then 
attended upon the Prince, were of the King's Privy 
ouncil, and in that capacity only, waited upon his 
ighneſs; and that the other were only of the Prince's 


own Council for his Revenue, and for the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Dutchy of Cornwal, for which his High- 
neſs had now his livery. 

How v ER, theſe Fancies, thus weakly grounded, 
and entertain d, made ſuch an impreſſion upon thoſe 
Perſons, that they united themſelves into a Faction, 
and prevail'd over the weakneſs of the Earl of Berk- 
ſhire to joyn with them ; and, by degrees, all of them 
joyn'd with all other diſcontented Perſons, to render 
the Council to be much neglected and underyalued. 
Laſtly, ſhe being a Woman of no good breeding, and of 
a Country pride; Nihil muliebre preter corpus gerens, 
valued her ſelf much upon the Power, and Familiarity, 
which her Neighbours might ſee ſhe had with the 
Prince of Wales; and theretore, upon all occaſions, in 
company, and when the Concourſe of the People was 
greateſt, would uſe great boldneſs towards him; and, 
which was worſe than all this, ſhe affected in all Com- 
panies, where ſhe let her ſelf out to any freedom, a 
very negligent and diſdainful mention of the Perſon of 
the King; the knowledge of which humour of hers, 
was one reaſon that made his Majeſty unwilling his 
Son ſhould go farther Weſt than Briſtol ; ſince he knew 
Bridgewater muſt be a Stage in that motion. This her 
ill diſpoſition was no ſooner known to the Lords, who 
were all abſolute ſtrangers to her before, than the 
took care that his Highneſs ſhould make no long — 
dence in that Garriſon. 

Tu other inconvenience, that it diſcover'd, was 
the deſign of the Lord Goring to have the Command 
of the Weſt. For then it grew very apparent, that, 
whatever had been pretended for Kent, or Suſſex, he 
had, from the beginning, affected that Charge; and, 
I fear, had ſome other encouragement for it, than was 
then avowed. And therefore, from his firſt coming in- 
to thoſe Parts, he had with great induſtry careſſed the 
Commiſſioners of Somerſet, and Devon, and eſpecially 
thoſe, whom he thought not well inclin'd to the Lord 
Hopton; whom, by all ill Arts, he endeavour'd to un- 
dervalue; inveighing againſt © The too great Contri- 
ce bution, aſſign d to the Garriſon of Briſtol; and that 
te any ſhould be allowed to the unneceſſary- Garriſon 
8 he call'd it) at Lamport ; which had been lately 
te ſettled by the Lord Hopton; and, as appear d after- 


moſt Popular to the Country, thougli moſt pernicious 
to the King: and promiſed © Great krictneſl and ſeve- 
* rity of Diſcipline, if that Power under the Prince 
e might be devolv'd to him, To Bridgewater he came 
at the ſame time from Bath, upon pretence of © Viſir- 
ce ing Taunton, and ſeeing whether the work were like 
te to be ſoon done, that it might be worth the intend- 
ce ing it. But in truth, to drive on his Project for 
Command with the Commiſſioners; who were invited 
by S* Peter Ball to make it one of their Propoſitions to 
the Prince, © That the Lord Goring might be conſti- 
cc tuted his Lieutenant-General ; which he himſelf had 
ſo abſolutely digeſted, that, as if the matter it ſelf had 
been out of queſtion, he propoſed privately to moſt 
of the Prince's Council, the Rules that ſhould be ob- 
ſery'd between them in the Government of the Army, 
and the Adminiſtration of the Civil Part. Some, of 
no extraordinary kindneſs to Goring, wiſhed the agree- 
ment made, nd Him ſettled in the Command, as the 
beſt, if not the only Expedient, for advancement of the 
King's Service, and for the ſpeedy forming an Army 
worthy of the Prince's own Perſon in the Head of it; 
apprehending, that the dividing his Forces from the 
Now Levies, would leave a good body of Foot with- 
out an equal Power of Horſe, and without a Train, 
except a longer time were given for the making it, than 

the ſtate of Affairs promiſed to permit. But when 
Goring diſcover'd by his diſcourſe with ſeveral of the 
Council (with whom he communicated upon the Argu- 
ment very freely, and expreſſed in plain Engliſh, © That 
te except he might be ſatisfied in the particulars he 

te propoſed, he ſhould have no heart to proceed in the 

ce publick Service) that they would not conſent to any 

Act that might reflect upon the Lord Hopton; and 

that ſome of them had ſuch a prejudice to his Perſon, 


that they would make no conjunction with him, he re- 
XNxXXXKX 2 ſolv'd 


wards, was of vaſt importance: thoſe diſcourſes being 
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ſolv'd to compaſs his ends ſome other way; and fo 
prefſedit no farther in any publick addreſs to the Prince 
at that time. It is not to be omitted, that he was 
then offer d, and afſur'd © That, aſſoon as the buſineſs 
«of Taunton ſhould be over, he ſhould have ſuch a Re- 
ce cruit out of the New Levies, as would make up his 
tc wa Foot three thouſand Men, beſides Officers; with 
which he might well proſecute his former deſign; and, 
in the mean time, he had the abſolute Command ; the 
Lord Hopton not at all interpoſing, or meddling with 
the Army. 

IT was now concluded by all Men who had well 
conſider d his carriage and behaviour from his firſt 
coming into the Welt, that, as he had form d that 
deſign in his own thoughts from the firſt, of being 
about the Prince, and reſolv d never to march with the 
Army under Prince Rupert (whole nature was not 
agrecable to him) ſo that he had purpoſely and will- 
ingly ſuffer'd Vandruske to Relieve Taunton, and even 
Heymeuth to be again recover'd by that handful of Men 
who had been beaten out of it, leſt the buſineſs of the 
Weſt might be done without him, by other Men; and 
that his preſence there might not be thought neceſſary. 
For if Taunton had been reduced, as it muſt have been 
if that ſmall Party had not Reliev'd it even in the laſt 
Article, he could have had no 3 to have ſtay d in 
thoſe Parts, but muſt immediately have purſued his 
former deſign upon Suſſex, and thoſe other Counties, 
for which he had never any reaſonable foundation ; or 
have continued his march to the King; which he had 
leſs mind to do. When he firlt left Oxford, and went 
into Hamp-ſhire, which was before the end of the Treaty 
at Uxbridge, he had, in his jovial Fits, where he was 
always very unreſery'd, declared, with great reſent- 
ment, That his Father was ill treated by the Queen 
ein France, and that he hoped ſhortly to be in ſuch a 
*« 5oſture, that the King ſhould find it reaſonable to 
uſe both his Father and Himſelf better. And yet 
the King had even then, upon bis Suit, made his Fa- 
ther Captain of his Guard of Halberteers, and Created 
him Earl of Norwich, whereby himſelf had the Appel- 
lation of Lord, which he enough affected: and in his 
firſt debauches at Exeter, his brother Porter, who was 
Lieutenant General of his Horſe, inform'd ſome Perſons 
of Honour in confidence, That Goring reſolv d to 
te make himſelf Lieutenant General to the Prince, or 
*elſe to be very diſcontented. This Advertiſement 
was ſent to ſome of the Council, upon his Highneſs's 
firſt coming to Briſtol ; and was the firſt hint that ever 
they receiv'd, that he had affected that Charge; and 
was not, with the reſt of his behaviour, like to diſpoſe 
them to wiſh that he might obtain his deſire ; but to do 
all that was in their power to prevent it. 

Tux general buſineſs concerning the four Counties 
being agreed and ſettled at Bridgcwater, the Commiſ- 


plain of SS ſioners for Devon, deſir'd to be heard in what concern'd 


Richard 
Greenv1il, 


that particular County; and then inform'd his High- 
nels, That upon Sr Richard Greenvil's firſt entring up- 
te on the work of Plymouth, and his aſſurance under 
© his hand, that he would take the Town before Chriſt- 
* mas day, and that he would forthwith Raiſe, Arm, 
*and Pay twelve hundred Horſe, and fix thouſand 
Foot, they had aflign'd him above one half of their 
*whole Contribution, amounting to above eleven 
* hundred 122 Week; and, for the providing 
* Arms and Ammunition, had aſſign'd him the Arrears 
*of the Contribution due from thoſe hundreds allotted 
*to him; which amounted to near 6000!; he having 
«likewiſe the whole Contribution of Cornwal, being 
*above ſeven hundred pounds weekly; and had receiv'd 
e molt part of the Letter and Subſcription Money of 
«that County, towards the ſame Service: that he had, 
from his firſt entring upon the charge, quietly enjoy'd 
*rhole Contributions in Devon, which wereduly paid; 
*and had receiv'd the greateſt part of the Arrears aſ- 
* ſign d to him for the proviſion of Arms and Ammu- 
*nition: Notwithſtanding all which, he had never 
*bought above twenty Barrels of Powder, or any 
* Arms, but had receiv'd both the one and the other 
te from Them, out of their Magazines; and had ne- 


* he was required to march to Taunton; w 
ce called the Poſſe Comitatus, and out of 1 5 nad 
*almoſt the whole Number of Foot, which wag ry 
* with him thither, bringing them with him, a f * 
Exeter, unarm'd ; and there compell'd the 8 hy 
* ſioners to lupply him with Arms, and Ammuni og 
that having left ſcarce two thouſand Foot FT as, 
* hundred Horſe, before Plymonth, he continued — 
to receive the whole Contribution formerly all l Il 
when he was to have twelve hundred Horſe ma, 2 
* thouſand Foot; and would not part with * or x 
© ſo that he receiv'd more out of Devon- ſhire Fo 9 
blocking up of Plymouth (having all Cornw4l to 1 
*ſelf likewiſe) than was left for the Garriſons of Exe. 
ter, Dartmouth, Barnſtable, and Tiverton, and fo 8 
* finiſhing thoſe Fortifications, Victualling the G. 
*riſons, providing Arms and Ammunition; with which 
a ney had before not only ſupplied themſelyes, |, 
c had ſent great quantities to the King's Army 10 Fa 
*Lord Goring, and to the Siege of Taunton: That be 
would not ſuffer them to ſend any Warrants to 0 
"led the Letter and Subſcription Money, to ſettle 
the Exciſe, or meddle with Delinquents Eſtates jr 
the hundreds afſign'd to him for Contribution; and 
Thad thoſe continual conteſts with St Fohy Berkle 
being Colonel General of the County, and the 25 
** Governours of Garriſons, pretending that He had 
power to Command them; that there was ſuch an Ani. 
moſity grown between them, that they very much 
**apprehended the danger of thoſe diviſions: there 
* having been {ome blood ſhed, and Men kill'd, upon 
their private Conteſts: and therefore beſought his 
Highnelis, © By his Authority, to ſettle the limits of 
their 8 juriſdictions, in order to the Martial 
Affairs; and likewiſe to order S* Richard Greenyil to 
* receive no more Contribution, than would ſuffice for 
* the maintenance of thoſe Men, who continued be- 
fore Plymouth; whereby they could be only enabled 
«to perform Their parts of the Aſſociation, 

Tuars was preſſed with ſo much earneſtneſs, and 


reaſon, that it was thought very adviſeable for his 


Highneſs himſelf to go to Exeter, where both the Com- 
mithoners and St Richard Greenvil were; and there, up- 
on the hearing of all that could be ſaid, to ſettle the 
whole diſpute. But, at the ſame time, and whill that 
matter was in conſideration, Letters came from his 
Majeſty to his Highneſs and the Lords, expreſly in- 
hibiting his going farther Weſtward ; upon what rea- 
{ons I cannot imagine; and thereupon the Prince him- 
{elf return d to Briſtol on Wedneſl 


Contribution; and upon view of the ſeveral Commil- 
*ftons of St ohn Berkley, and Sr Richard Greenyil, ſo to 
cc agree the matter of juriſdiction, that the publick 
«Service might not be obſtructed. 


As soo as the Lords appointed by his Higbneß to 


go to Exeter, came thither, they went the ſame hour 
to Viſit St Richard Greenvil, who was {till bedrid of li 
hurt. They intended only as a Viſit, and ſo woll 
not reply, at that time to many very ſharp, and bitter 
complaints and invectives he made againſt S' fi 
Berkley (who was then at the Leaguer before Taunton) 
but told him, That they would come to him 28%" 
*the next day, and conſider of all buſineſles. Accord 
ingly they came, when, with great bitternels, he again 
complain d of the Governour, and {ome diſrelpe 
from his Lieutenant Governour: but when he V® 
g. to particulars, he mention d principally ſome 
igh and diſdainful Speeches, the molt of which a4 
denicd by the other, and the withholding (ome Pri 00. 
ers from him, which he had ſent his Marſhal bor we 
Taunton. The truth of which, was this; whilſt S' N. 
chard was before Taunton, he had ſent for one M. 1 
a Juſtice of Peace of the County, a rich and 2 
pit Man, who liv'd within three miles of that Tout. 


1 PR. 2 2 . 4 . > 9 . 8 
ever maintain 'd, or raiſed, near half the Number of } He charg'd him with ſome inclinations to the Re * 


Book Ix 


« Men to which he was obliged, till the Week beth 
re 


ay the thirtieth of r 
April, having ſtaid at Bridgewater only ſeven days; 
and ſent the Lords Capel and Colepepper, and the Chan- 4 
cellor of the Exchequer, to Exeter, with inſtructions ;,, 
Jo examine all the Complaints, and Allegations of m 
«the Commiſſioners, and to ſettle the buſineſs of the y4 
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ouring their proceedings. The Gentleman 

= 5 his juſtification, and innocency, and de- 
red to be put upon any Trial. However, Sr Richard 
10 him, He was a Traytor, and ſhould redeem 
a himſelf at a thouſand pounds, or elſe he would pro- 
4 in another way; and gave him three days to 
—— the Money. Before the time expired, S* Ri- 
herd was hurt, and carried to Exeter; whither he no 
ſooner came, but he difpatch'd his Marſhal to fetch 


Mr Syms to him; who appeal'd to S. John Berkley 


who had then the Command) and deſired to be: put 

on any Trial; and (beſides that he was of a very 
* body, and unfit for Travel) many Gentlemen 
of the beſt Quality gave him a very goo 8 
and undertook for his . whenever he ſhould 
be call d upon. Upon t is, S* ohn Berkley diſcharged 
the Marſhal, and writ a very civil Letter to S* Richard 
Greenvil, of the whole matter; And that he would 
«(ve the Gentleman forth coming upon the leaſt warn- 
ing; but that it would be an act of great cruelty, to 
« carry him a Priſoner, in that indiſpoſition of health, 
« from his Houſe. Sr Richard look'd upon this, as the 
robbing him of a thouſand pounds, and writ ſuch a Let- 
ter to dt John Berkley, ſo full of ill Language, and Re- 
proach, as have never ſcen the like From, and to a 
Gentleman; and complain'd to us of the Injury. We 
told him, © That neither He, nor St Fohn Berkley had 
« any Authority to meddle with Mr Syms, or any Per- 
ce ſons of that Quality ; who could not be look'd upon 
« 2c Priſoners of War; but if in truth he ſhouid prove 
«to be a Delinquent, and guilty of thoſe crimes ob- 
« ;eed againſt him, his Fine and Compoſition was due 
eto the King, who had aſlign'd the ſame to the Prince 


« for the publick Service; and that there were Com- 


« miſſioners, before whom he was regularly to be tried, 
te and with whom he might only compound. He would 
not underſtand the reaſon of this , but infiſted upon 
«Sr John Berkley's protecting Sms, as a great indignity 
eto himſelf. On the other hand, St Fohn Berkley com- 
plain d by his Letters, That thoſe Soldiers brought 
*to Taunton by Greenvil, every day moulder'd away, 
te and he had reaſon to believe it was by His direction; 
te for that thoſe that ſtay d, and the Officers, were very 
«backward in performing their duties; and that, after 
te the taking of Wellington-Houſe, he had commanded 
«that nothing ſhould be done towards the defacing it, 
© becauſe it might poſſibly be fit to put a Garriſon into 
te jt, if the Siege ſhould be raiſed from Taunton ; but 
ce that the Officer, who was under Greenvil, had, not- 
«withſtanding ſuch Command, burnt it: That he pro- 
*ceeded in the levying Monies, and ſending out extra- 
*ragant Warrants throughout the County; and many 
other particulars. 

St Richard Greenvil denied, © Thar the Soldiers left 
*the Leaguer, or that Wellington-Houſe was burnt, 
2 « any direction of His: though it appear'd, that all 
{uch Soldiers as lefc their Colours and came to him, 
were kindly uſed, and had Money given to them by 
him; and that Lieutenant Colonel Robinſon, after he 
had receiv'd Orders from Sr John Berkley not to ſlight 
Wellington-Houſe, rode to Exeter to S* Richard Greenvil, 
and immediately, upon his return from him, cauſed it 
to be burnt, Greenvil ſaid, © That he levyed no Mo- 
5 nies, nor iſſued out any Warrants, but what he had 

Authority to do by his Commiſſion. In the end 
they ſhew'd him their Inſtructions from the Prince, 
1 Throughly to examine all differences between them; 
and, upon view of both their Commiſſions, to agree 

what limits each of them ſhould obſerve. There- 
upon, he ſhew'd them his Commiſſion in Paper, under 
his Majeſty's Sign Manual, atteſted by the Lord Dighy, 
by which he was authorized © To Command the Forces 

before Plymouth; and in order thereunto, with ſuch 
Clauſes of latitude and power, as he might both raiſe 
the Poſſe, and Command the Train'd-bands, and indeed 
the whole Forces of both Counties; and was to receive 
ders from his Majeſty, and his Lieutenant General ; 
2 was likewiſe at that time High Sheriff of Devon. 
ohn Berkley's Commiſſion was precedent, and more 
en, being under the Great Seal of England, © Of 
olonel General of the Counties of Devon and Corn- 


*wal, and to Command the whole Forces of both 
* Counties, as well Train'd-bands, as others; ſo that, 
though their Commiſſions were not in intention all 
one, yet they included clauſes, and powers, ſo much 
the ſame, that either of them had Authority enough 
to diſturb the other; and he that only ſaw his own, 
might reaſonably think he had power over the other: 
which, between Perſons fo diſinclined one to the other 
as they were grown to be, might have prov id very fatal, 
if the remedy had not been fo near by his Highneſs's 
Authority. 

AFTEx the peruſal of their Commiſſions, they ſhew'd 
him their Inſtructions, concerning the regulating the 
Contributions in proportionable aſſignments for the ſe- 
veral Services; and deſired his opinion, What Forces 
were now neceſſary for the blocking up of Plymouth, 
*ſince any attempt for the taking it was to be laid 
*afide, at leaſt for a time? And that thereupon, ſuch 
* aſhignation might be made to that purpole, as was ſuf- 
* ficient, and the reſt otherwiſe ail. oſed of. He told 
them, © That the Forces then there being abour fifteen 
* hundred Foot and four hundred Horſe, on the Devon- 
Hire fide) were ſufficient; and propoſed allowance 
little enough for the Service; and then ſaid, That it 
*troubled him to be confined to ſuch an employment, 
*as the blocking up a place, whilſt there was like to 
*be ſo much Action in the Field; and therefore he 
* hoped, his Highneſs would give him leave to wait on 
*him in the Army; where he thought he might do 
him much better Service, They told him, © They 
* had Authority from the Prince (for ſome of his Friends 
had mention'd the ſame, ſoon after he had receiv'd his 
wound) © If they found his health able to bear it, and 
* his inclination led him that way, to let him know, 
*that his Highneſs would be glad of his Service, in 
*the moulding that Army which was then raifing ; 
* which, allowing two thouſand Foot to the recruiting 
* the Lord Goring, would be in view fix thouſand Foot, 
*and above two thouſand Horſe with the Guards; in 
* which he had deſign'd Him the ſecond Place of Com- 
mand. But then, they ſaid,“ They knew not where 
eto place the Command before Plymouth. St Richard 
yery chearfully receiv'd the Propoſition for himſelf in 
the Army; and for Plymouth, he ſaid, No Man was 
*fit to undertake the work There, but Sr Fohn Berkley, 
«who had the Command of both Counties: that it was 
*yiſible by the differences and breaches that had been 
e between Them, how inconvenient it would be to have 


te that Charge independent; whereas if it were in one 


* hand, the unanimous conſent of both Counties, and 
*all the Forces in them, would more eaſily do the 
* buſineſs. 
Arr. things being thus agreed upon, as far as they 
could be without St Fohn Berkley's conſent, who was 
then before Taunton ; the Lords reſoly'd to return to 
the Prince, and in their way to diſpoſe St ohn Berkley 
to what had been ones and left the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at Exeter, to agree with the Com- 
miſhoners, upon the ſettlement of the Contributions, 
and to ſettle — other particulars which they had re- 
ſolv'd upon. The whole Contribution of the County 
of Devon amounted to two thouſand pounds Weekly; 
whereof ſo many hundreds were aſſign'd by the Com- 
miſſioners, for the maintenance of the Forces before 
Plymouth, as amounted to the juſt proportion and eſta- 
bliſhment propoſed by St Richard Greenvil himſelf; and 
then ſo many to the Garriſons of Exeter, Dartmouth, 
Barnſtable, and Tiverton, as amounted to the payment 
of ſuch Forces, as, on all hands, were agreed to be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for their defence, at the loweſt eſta- 
bliſhment. All which being done, upon ſuppoſition 
that the whole Contribution, being two thouſand pounds 
8 would be, according to the aſſignments, exact- 
ly paid, there remain'd not a penny overplus, for the 
buying Ammunition and Arms, for the finiſhing Forti- 
fications, for Victualling the Garriſons, or for blocking 
w of 2 which if it were not done, all that part 
of the Country would be liable to that preſſure; and 
ſo, unable to pay Contribution where it was aflign'd. 
But it was ſuppoſed, the laſt might be done by draw- 
ing out ſome Numbers from the ſeveral Garriſons, if 
Yyyyy there 
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there were no diſturbance from abroad; and the reſt 
muſt be ſupplied out of the Exciſe (the Major part 
whereof was by the King aſſign d for the Support of 
the Princeſs Henrietta left at Exeter) and ſome other 
extraordinary ways to be thought of; the Letter-Mo- 
ney, and Subſcription- Money, being almoſt exhauſted. 

His Highneſs was no ſooner return 'd to Briſtol from 
Bridgewater, which was on the laſt day of April, than 
General Goring was ſent for by the King, to draw his 
Horſe and Dragoons towards Oxford; that thereby his 
Majeſty might free himſelf from Cromwell; who, with 
a very ſtrong Party of Horſe, and Dragoons, lay in wait, 
to interrupt his joyning with Prince Rupert about Wor- 
cefler. How unwelcome ſoever theſe Orders were to 
the Lord Goring, yet there was no remedy but he muſt, 
obey them: and it was now hoped, that the Welt 
ſhould be hereafter freed from him, where he was at 
that time very ungracious. He march'd with that Ex- 
pedition towards the King, who was then at Woodſtock , 
that he fell upon a Horſe Quarter of Cromwell's and 
another Party of Fairſax's Horſe, as they were attempt- 
ing a paſſage over the River of Iſis, ſo proſperoully 
(the very Evening before he came to the King) that 
he broke and defeated them with a great ſlaughter, 
which gave him great Reputation, and made him ex- 
ccedingly welcome: and it was indeed a very ſea- 
ſonable Action, to diſcountenance, and break ſuch a 
Party, in the Infancy of their new model; and did 
break their preſent meaſures, and made Fairfax to ap- 
point a new place of Rendezvous for his new Army, at 
a greater diſtance from the King's Forces. 

PRINCE Rupert, who now met with very little op- 
poſition in Council, had throughout the Winter, diſ- 
poſed the King to reſolve © To march Northwards, 
*and to fall upon the Scots Army in Jork ſpire, before 
Fairfax ſhould be able to perfect his new model to 
te that degree, as to take the Field. This deſign was 
not unreaſonable; nor the Prince to blame for deſiring 
to take revenge on them for what paſſed the laſt year; 
which now they were ſeparated from the Engliſh, who 
had indeed defeated him, he believ d was eaſy to be 
done. That purpoſe of marching Northward was now 
the more haſten d, that in the way, Cheſter might be 
reliev'd; which was cloſely beſieg d; and then they 
might come ſoon enough to Pontefract-Caſtle, before 


which the Scots Army then was; and if they could de- 


feat thar, the King would be again, upon the matter, 
Maſter of the North : which, by the Infolence of the 
Scots, and the diſlike they had of the new model, was 
conceiv'd to be better affected than ever. The next 
day after Goring came to the King, the Army was drawn 
to a Rendezvous, and conſiſted then of five thouſand 
Foot, and above fix thouſand Horſe; an Army not to 
be reaſonably leſſened in the beginning of a Campagne, 
when the King was to expect he ſhould have ſo much 
todo; and if it had been kept together, it is very pro- 
bable, that the Summer might have been crown'd with 
better ſucceſs, 


FAIRFAX was then about Newbury, not in readi- 


neſs to march; yet reported to be much more unready 
than he was, It was Bid; that his deſign was to carry 
his whole Army to the relief of Taunton, brought al- 
moſt to extremity ; which if he could bring to pals, 
would give him great Reputation, and would make the 
Parliament near Sharers with the King in the intereſt 
of the Weſt. Upon this proſpect, it was thought rea- 
ſonable, and accordingly propoſed, © That the King 
* himſelf would march with his Army into the Weſt; 


bates; and was jealous, that, by his Friend; | 
the Lord Digby, he would quickly get ſuch an Aa th 
with his Majelty, that his own Credit would be 08 
Eclipſed. Hereupon, he did no leſs deſire that G ch 
ſhould return again into the Welt, than Goring dd 
to remain where Prince Rupert Commanded. This! iy 
duced a great Confidence and Friendſhip between the uf 
and the Prince told him all that any of the Council . 
ſpoken freely to him, when his Highneſs abhort d . 
thing more than that Goring ſnould be near the pris 
of Wales; and Goring ſaid all of the Council, which be 
believ'd would moſt irreconcile him to them, 80 th : 
both. agreed to do all they could, to leſſen the Cds 
and Authority of the Council. The King was delrd 
to receive the Information, and State of the Weſt, fa 
Goring; who upon the late good Fortune he had = 
by the Artifices of the Lord Digby, was too cafily be. 
liev'd. He inform d the King with all imaginable con- 
fidence, © That if, by the poſitive Command of the 
© Prince, contrary to his opinion and advice, his Forces 
*had not been taken from him, and applied to the 
Siege of Taunton, he had doubtleſs totally ruin al 
Haller's Forces, and prevented the coming of thoſe 
© Parties, who had given his Majeſty fo much trouble 
*at Oxford: that he had been always uſed, upon his 
ce reſort to the Prince, with great diſreſpect, being not 
*call'd into the Council, but put to an attendanceyith. 
cout, amongſt inferior Suiters; and then told many 
particular paſſages at Bridgewater, of which he raiſe 
advantage to himſelf, upon the prejudice he bego, to 
others. 

WHEREasS the truth of the deſign upon Tanten 
is before ſet down, with all the circumſtances; and 
Waller was march'd beyond Salisbury, before the Lord 
Goring knew where he was; and confeſſed, there wa; 
no overtaking him; and he had always receiv'das much 
reſpect from the Prince, and Council as could be given 
to a Subject; being conſtantly call'd, and admitted to 
Council when he was preſent; and when abſent, Opi- 
nions and Advices ſent to him from the Council, upon 
ſuch particulars as himſelf propoſed, with a full refe- 
rence to his diſcretion, ro do, upon the place, as he 
judged moſt meet: yet, I ſay, he got ſo much Credit, 
that the King, by his Letter of the tenth of My to the 
Prince, directed, That General Goring ſhould be ad- 
© mitted into all Conſultations and Debates, and ad- 
cc viſed withal, as if he were one of the eſtabliſh'd Coun- 
c cil; that Prince Rupert having granted him Po ger, 
eto give Commiſſions in that Army, all Commiſſions 
*to be granted ſhould paſs by General Goring ; and 
*that none ſhould be granted by the Prince, in his 
ce own Name, otherwiſe than in ſuch Caſes as were of 
© relation meerly to the Aſſociation: that the Council 
* ſhould contribute their opinions and advices to Ge- 
*neral Goring, but that his Highneſs ſhould carefully 
e forbear to give unto the Lord Goring any politive ot 
* binding Orders; whereas, by his Inſtructions, when 
he came from Oxford, he was to put both his Comy 
miſſions, of Generaliſſimo, and of General of the Aſſo- 
ciation in execution, as he found moſt convenient; his 
Majeſty himſelf then entertaining very little hope 
the Aſſociation, as it was propoſed; and therefore, by 
his Letters to the Pripce of the twenticth of Ari, 


\ which came to him at Bridgewater, all the aſſignations 


formerly made towards the Aſſociation, were directe 
to be diſpoſed, and converted to ſuch uſes, as by the 
adyice of his Council ſhould be found moſt adyants- 
geous to the Service of thoſe Parts; and thereupon the 


2 8 
2.2 
8 


9 


Levies were conſented to, and directed as is be 
mention d. With theſe triumphant Orders, the Lot 
Goring return'd into the Weſt; where we ſhall now 
leave him, and wait upon his Majeſty, in this unfor- 
| tunate march, until we find — enough to lament 
that Counſel, which ſo fatally diſmiſſed Goring, and his 
Forces, at a time, in which, if he had been born 10 
Serve his Country, his preſence might have becn 0 
great uſe and benefit to the King; which it was nee 
after in any occaſion. 3 
Wurx Goring was thus ſeparated from the King? | 
Army, his Majelty march'd to Eveſham; and in his Vi) i 
drew out his Garriſon from Cambden-Houle : _ 1 


and thereby, not only prevent the relief of Taunton, 
but compel Fairfax to Fight, before he ſhould be able 
*to joyn with Cromwell; who had not yet gather'd his 
Troops together. This was the concurrent advice of 
the whole Council with which the King uſed to con- 
ſult, Prince Rupert only excepted, and S* Marmaduke 
Langdale, who commanded the Northern Horſe ; which 
were impatient to be in their own Country. Now the 
very contrary Affections towards each other, between 
Prince Rupert and the Lord Goring, began to cooperate 
ro one and the fame end. The Prince found that Go- 
14 ring, as a Man ofa ready Wit, and an excellent Speaker, 
ul was like to have molt Credit with the King in all de- 
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t no other benefit to the Publick, than the 
be licentious Governour thereof ; who exer- 
e's an illimited Tyranny over the whole Country, 
oY took his leave o it, in wantonly burning the No- 
7 Structure, where he had too long inhabited, and 
oh not many years before, had coſt above thirty 
th aſand pounds 4 building. Within few days after 
os King left Eveſham, it was ſurpriſed by the Enemy, 
: 1 ſtorm'd and taken for want of Men to de- 
10 4 che Works; and the Governour, and all the little 
Garriſon made Priſoners. The loſs of this place was 

"Ill Omen to the ſucceeding Summer; and, upon the 
en * cut off all the intercourſe between Worceſter, 
_ Oxford - nor was It at all repair'd by the taking of 
Hawkeſley-Houſe in Worceſter-ſhire ; which the Rebels 
had fortified, and made ftrong, and which the King's 
Army took in two days, and therein the Governour, 
and one hundred and twenty Priſoners; who ſerv'd to 


I em thoſe who were loſt in Eveſham. And ſo, by 
"4 oe ar yd low marches the Army proſecuted their way 


towards Cheſter. But, in Stafford-ſhire, the Lord Byron, 


„ ho was Governour of Cheſter, met the King; and in- 
WD” md him, © That the Rebels, upon the noiſe of his 
Wie cc Majeſty's advance, were drawn off; and ſo there was 
" |, more to be done, but to proſecute the Northern 


deſign; which was now intended, and the Army upon 
it's march accordingly ; when Intelligence was brought, 
«That Fairſax had ſent a ſtrong Party to relieve Taun- 
«on, and was Himſelf, with his Army, fate down be- 
« fore Oxford, This could not but make {ome altera- 
tion, at leaſt a pauſe in the Execution of the former 
Counſels: and yet Oxford was known to be in ſo good 


a Condition, that the loſs of it could not in any de- 


erce be apprehended, and nothing could more rea- 
ſonably have been wiſh'd, than that Fairfax ſhould be 
throughly engaged before it: And it was concluded, 
«That the belt way to draw him from thence, would be 
«to fall upon ſome place poſſeſſed by the Parliament. 

Taty had no Town ſo confiderable near the place 
where the King then was, as Leiceſter; in which there 
was a good Garriſon, under the Command of St Robert 
Pye; and Prince Rupert, who was always pleas'd with 
any brisk attempr, chearfully entertain'd the firſt mo- 
tion, and ſent S* Marmaduke Langdale forthwith to ſur- 
round it (which was of great extent) with his Horſe 
and the next day, being the laſt of May, the whole 
Army was drawn about the Town, and the Prince, 
having taken a view of it, Commanded a Battery to 
be forthwith raiſed againſt an old high ſtone Wall, on 


the South- ſide of the Town; which, by his own con- 


tinued preſence, was finiſh'd with admirable diligence: 
which done, he ſent a Summons to the Governour ; 


— 


* 


guiſh'd from the reſt: but thoſe Seaſons admit no dif- 


terence of Perſons. Though the place was well gor- 


ten, becauſe ſo little time had been ſpent in the get- 
ting it, yet it was not without very confiderable loſs on 
the King's fide; there being near two hundred Soldiers 
dead e the places of Aſſault, with many Officers; 
Colonel Saint George, and others of Name; beſides 
many more wounded, and maimed, The King pre- 
4 

the Earl of Huntington, and one who had ſerv'd him 
eminently from the beginning of the War, Governour 


of Leiceſter , and St Matthew Appleyard, a Soldier of 


known Courage and Experience, his Lieutenant Go- 
vernour. 

Tu ; taking of Leiceſter, the chief Town of that Pro- 
vince, even as ſoon as he came before it, and in that 
manner, purely by an Act of great Courage, gave the 
King's Army great reputation, and made a wonderful 
impreſſion of terror upon the hearts of thoſe at Weſt- 
minſter; who now revolv d the conditions, which were 
ofter'd at Uxbridge ; which they had refuſed. They 
begun to curſe their new Model; and to reproach 
thoſe who had perſwaded them “So ungratefully to 
*throw off their old General, who was ready to fo- 
* ment all their diſcontents. It was not above twen 
*days, that the King's Army had been in the Fiel 
*and in that ſhort time, it had reduced two ſtrong 
© Garrifons of Theirs, without giving the Soldiers any 
conditions, Hawkeſly-Houle in IWorcefter-ſhire, and the 
* Town of Leiceſter: whilſt their new General Fairfax 
* had only faced Oxford at a diſtance, to try whether 
the Ladies would prevail for the giving up of the 
** Town, to/pacify their fears; and had attempted to 
*take a poor Houle that Jay near, Borſtal-Houſe, and 
had been beaten frem thence with conſiderable loſs, 
*and had drawn off from both, very little to his Ho- 
*nour, Theſe diſcourſes were fo publick in the City, 
and had ſo much Credit in both Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, that they exceedingly deſired Peace, and exer- 
ciſed their thoughts only "es they might revive the 
old eg. or ſet a new one on foot; when the evil 
Genius of the Kingdom in a moment ſhifted the whole 


Scene. 


LEICESTER was a Poſt, where the King might, 
with all poſſible Convenience and Honour, have ſate 
ſtill, till his Army might have been recruited, as well 
as throughly refreſhed. Colonel Gerrard was upon his 
march towards him from Wales, with a Body of three 
thouſand Horſe and Foot: and he had reaſon to ex- 
pect, that the Lord Goring would be very ſhortly with 
him with his Horſe; for he was not departed from 
the King above four or five days, with thoſe Orders 


made the Lord Loughborough, a younger Son of 


» 


who return'd not ſuch an Anſwer as was required. 
Thereupon, the Battery began to play; and, in the 
ſpace of four hours, made ſuch a Breach, that it was 
thought Counſellable, the ſame Night to make a ge- 


which are mention d before (and with which he was 
ſo well pleaſed) but that the King ſaw cauſe to repent 
his ſeparation, and ſent other Orders to recall him as 
ſoon as was poſſible. But the King's fate, and the na- 


neral Aſſault with the whole Army, in ſeveral places; 
but principally at the Breach; which was defended 
with great Courage, and Reſolution; inſomuch, that 
the King's Forces were twice repulſed with great loſs 
and (laughter ;' and were even ready to draw off in 
deſpair: when another Party on the other fide of the 


* 


tural unſteadineſs, and irreſolution of thoſe about him, 
hurried him into Counſels very difagreeable to the 
2 he was in. He knew not that Fairfax was gone 


rom Oxford; and the Intelligence which ſome Men 


pretended to have receiv'd from thence, was, © That 
*ir was in diſtreſs. The Duke of York remain'd there; 
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Town, under the Command of Colonel Page, ſeconded 
by a Body of Horſe that came bur that day from New- 
ark, and, putting themſelves on Foot, advanced, with 
their Swords and Piſtols, with the other, enter'd the 
Town; and made way for their Fellows to follow 
= them: ſo that, by the break of day, the Aſſault having 
= continued all the Night, all the King's Army enter'd 
= the Line, Then the Governour, and all the Officers 
and Soldiers, to the Number of twelve hundred, threw 
down their Arms, and became Priſoners of War: whilſt 
the Conquerors purſued their advantage, with the uſua] 
Licenſe of Rapine, and Plunder, and miſerably ſack d 
the whole Town, without any diſtinction of Perſons, 
or Places; Churches, and Hoſpitals, as well as other 
ouſes, were made a Prey to the enraged, and greedy 
oldier, to the exceeding regret of the King; who 
well knew, that, how diſaffected ſoever that Town was 
denerally, there were yet many who had faithful hearts 
to him, and who he heartily wiſh'd might be diſtin- 


the Council, many Lords and Ladies, who ſent Intel- 
ligence to their Friends, and all the Magazines were 
there; and if all theſe ſhould fall into the Enemies 
hands, Leiceſter would appear a very poor recompence. 
Theſe particulars being unskilfully, yet warmly preſſed 
| by thols who could not be underſtood to mean amils, 
the King reſolv d to march directly for Oxford; and in m. King 
order thereunto, within five days after the taking of —— 4 
Leiceſter, he appointed the Pa Sees for his Army; oxford. 
where he * yet very reaſonably have been diſcou- 
raged from proſecuting that intention ; for it then a 
pear'd evidently, how very much it was weaken'd by, 
and ſince that Action, by the loſs of thoſe who were 
killed and wounded in the Storm; by the abſence of 
thoſe who were left behind in the Garriſon; and by 
the running away of very many with their Plunder, 
who would in few days have return'd. 
Tas number of the King's Foot which remain'd, 
did not amount to above three thouſand five hundred ; 
Yyyyy 2 which 
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which was not a Body ſufficient to Fight a Battle for 


— 


Bock 


a Crown. Then, all the Northern Horſe, who had pro- 
miſed themſelves, and were promiſed by the King, that 
they ſhould go into their own Country, were ſo dil- 
pleaſed with this new Reſolution, that they were with 
great Difficulty reſtrain'd from Disbanding ; and, though 
they were at laſt prevail'd with to march, were not 
enough recover'd to be depended upon in any ſuddain 
Action. Notwithſtanding all this, the march was con- 
tinu'd; the next day, at Harborough, the Intelligence 
came © That Fairfax was drawn oft from Oxford, with- 
cc out having ever approached ſo near it, as to diſcharge 
* one Piece of Cannon upon it; that he had been 
ce beaten off from Borſtal-Houſe with the loſs of Offi- 
«cers, as well as Soldiers; and that, he was march'd 
ce with his whole Army to Buckingham. But this kindled 
a greater appetite to find him out, than there was be- 
fore, Indeed there was leſs reaſon to march North- 
ward, ſince they might well apprehend the Scots Ar- 
my in their Face, and Fairfax in their Rear. But there 
was the ſame reaſon (till for their retiring back to Lei- 
ceſter, or to Worceſter, where they might expect, and 
could not fail of an Addition of Forces to the Army; 
and where the Enemy, who muſt now be oblig'd to find 
them out, muſt come with many diſadvantages. Theſe 
Conſiderations were all laid aſide, and every body be- 
liev'd, that Fairfax his Army was much diſpirited, by 
having fail'd in their two firſt Enterprizes; and that 
it was now led out of the way, that it might recover 


— 


*cover, nor hear any thing of them: preſently 
port was raiſed in the Army, © That the Enemy as 
*retired. Prince Rupert thereupon drew out a Par 
of Horſe and Muſqueteers, both to diſcover N 
gage them, the Army remaining ſtill in the ſame na 
and poſture they had been in. His Highneſs hah = 
march'd above a mile, when he receiv'd certain Inte. 
ligence of Their advance, and in a ſhort time after 6 
{aw the Van of their Army, but it ſeems not ſo diſting. 
ly, but that he conceiv'd they were retiring, Where. 
upon, he advanced ncarer with his Horſe, and "a 
back, © That the Army ſhould march up to him; 1. 
the Meſſenger who brought the Order ſaid, “ That th 
* Prince deſir d they ſhould make haſte. Hereupon th. 
advantage ground was quitted, and the excellent org. 
they were in, and an advance made towards the Ege. 
my, as well as might be. By that time they had march d 
about a mile and an half, the Horſe of the Enemy us 
diſcern d to ſtand upon a high ground about Naſely 
whence, ſeeing the manner of the King's march, 80 1 
full Campagne, they had leiſure and opportunity , 
place themſelves, with all the advantages they could 
deſire. The Prince's natural heat, and impatience 
could never endure an Enemy long in his view; ro- 
let him believe that they had the courage to endure hi; 
Charge. Thus the Army was engaged before the Can. 
non was turn'd, or the ground made choice of upon 
which they were to Fight: fo that Courage was only 
to be relied upon, where all Conduct failed fo much. 


Ir was about ten of the Clock, when the Battle he. n.1 
gan: The firſt Charge was given by Prince Ruger; "4 
who, with his own, and his Brother Prince Mace; 
Troop, perform'd it with his uſual vigour ; and was { 


Courage, before it ſhould be brought to Fight with fo 
Victorious Troops, as the King's were; and therefore 
that it was beſt to find them out, whilſt their fear was 
yet upon them: all Men concluding that to be true, 
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which their own wiſhes ſuggeſted to them. So the Ar- 
my marched to Daventry in Northampton: ſbire: where, 
for want of knowing where the Enemy was, or what 
he intended to do, the King remain d in a quiet poſture 
the ſpace of five days. 

U ye ox the thirteenth of June, the King receiy'd In- 
telligence, that Fairfax was advanced to Northampton, 
with aſtrong Army ; much ſuperior to the Numbers he 
had formerly been advertiſed of, Whereupon, his Ma- 
jeſty retir'd the next day to Harborough; and meant to 
have gone back to Leiceſter, that he might draw more 
Foot out of Newark, and ftand upon his defence, till 
the other Forces which he expected, could come up 
to him. But, that very Night, an Alarm was brought 
to Harborough, that Fairfax himſelf was Quarter'd with- 
in ſix Miles. A Council was preſently call'd, the for- 
mer Reſolution of retiring preſently laid aſide, and a 
new one as quickly taken, © To Fight; to which there 
was always an immoderate appetite, when the Enemy 
was within any diſtance, They would not ſtay to ex- 

ect his coming, but would go back to meet him. And 
fo in the Morning early, being Saturday the fourteenth 
of Fune, all the Army was drawn up, upon a riſing 
ground of very great advantage, about a Mile South 
from Harborough ( which was left at their back) and 
there put in order to give or receive the Charge. The 
main Body of the Foot was led by the Lord Aflley 
(whom the King had lately made a Baron) conſiſting 
of about two thouſand and five hundred Foot; the 
right Wing of Horſe, being about two thouſand, was 
led by Prince Rupert; the left Wing, conſiſting of all 
the Northern Horſe, with thoſe from Newark, which 
did not amount to above fixteen hundred, was Com- 
manded by S* Marmaduke Langdale; in the Reſerve, 
were the King's Life-Guard, Commanded by the Earl 
of Lindſey, and Prince Rupert's Regiment of Foot (both 
which did make very little above eight hundred) with 
the King's Horſe-Guards, Commanded by the Lord 
Bernard Stuart (newly made Earl of Lichfield) which 
made that day about five hundred Horſe. 

T nx Army, thus diſpoſed in good order, made a 
ſtand on that ground to expect the Enemy. About eight 
of the Clock in the Morning, it began to be doubted, 
whether the Intelligence they had receiv'd of the Ene- 
my was true. Upon which the Scout-maſter. was ſent 


to make farther diſcovery ; who, it ſeems, went not far 
enough; but return'd and averr'd, “ That he had been 
te three or four Miles forward, and could neither dil- 


well ſeconded, that he bore down all before him, aud 
was Maſter of fix pieces of the Rebels beſt Cannon. 
The Lord Aſtley, with his Foot, though againſt the Hill, 
advanced upon their Foot; who diſcharged their Can- 
non at them, but over-ſhot them, and fo did their Muſ- 
queteers to. For the Foot on either {ide hardly ſay 
each other till they were within Carabine ſhot, and 
ſo only gave one Volly; the King's Foot, according to 
their uſual cuſtom, falling in with their Swords, and 
the But- ends of their Muſquets; with which they did 
very notable execution, and put the Enemy into great 
diſorder and confuſion. The right Wing of Horſe and 
Foot being thus fortunately engaged and advanced, the 
left Wing, under Sr Marmaduke Langdale, in five Bo- 
dies, advanced with equal reſolution; and war en- 
counter'd by Cromwell, wks Commanded the right Wing 
of the Enemies Horſe, with ſeven Bodies greater, and 
more numerous than either of the other; and had, 
beſides the Odds in number, tlie advantage of the 
ground; for the King's Horſe were obliged to march 
up the Hill, before they could Charge them: yet they 
did their duty, as well as the place, and great inequi- 
lity of Numbers would enable them to do. But being 
flanked on both ſides by the Enemies Horle, and pre- 
ſed hard, before they could get to the top of the Hill, 
they gave back, and fled farther and faſter chan became 
them. Four of the Enemies Bodies, cloſe, and in go 
order follow'd them, that they might not rally again; 
which they never thought of doing; and the relt 
Charged « King's Foot, who had till then ſo much 
the advantage over Theirs; whilſt Prince Rupert wich 
the right Wing purſued thoſe Horſe which he had 
broken and defeated. 

Tat King's Reſerve of Horſe, which was his on 
Guards, with Himſelf in the head of them, were ere 
ready to Charge thoſe Horſe who purſued his left Wins, 
when on a ſuddain, ſuch a Pannick fear ſeiſed up® 
them, that they all run near a quarter of a mile wit 
out ſtopping; which happen'd upon an extraordinaf 
accident, that hath ſeldom fallen our, and might * 
diſturb and diſorder very reſolute Troops, as thek 
were, and the beſt Horſe in the Army. The King, ® 
was {aid before, was even upon the point of Chang 
the Enemy, in the head of his Guards, when the 2 
of Carnewarth, who rode next to him (a Man _ 
ſuſpected for infidelity, nor yet one from whom * / 
King would have receiv'd Counſel in ſuch a cale % 


2 ſuddain, laid his hand on the bridle of the ooh 
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Horſe, and ſwearing two or three full Mouthed Scoriſh 
Oaths (for of that Nation he was) faid, “ Will you go 
« gpon your Death in an inſtant? and before his Ma- 
«(ty underſtood what he would have, turn'd his Horſe 
"ound ; upon Which a word run through the Troops, 
« That they ſhould march to the right hand ; which 
led them both from Charging the Enemy, and aſſiſting 
their own Men. Upon this they all turn'd their Horſes, 
and rode upon the Spur, as if they were every Man to 
ſhift for himſelf. | 
Iris very true that upon the more Soldierly word 
and, which was ſent after them, many of them return d 
to the King; though the former unlucky word car- 
ried more from him. By this time, Prince Rupert was 
'eturn'd with a good Body df thoſe Horſe, which had 
attended him in his proſperous Charge on the right 
Wing; but they having, as they thought, acted their 
parts, could never be brought to rally themſelves again 
in order, or to Charge the Enemy, That difference 
was obſerv'd all along, in the diſcipline of the King's 
Troops, and of thoſe which march d under the Com- 
mand of Fairfax, and Cromwell (for it was only under 
Them, and bad never been remarkable under Eſſex, or 
Waller) that, though the King's Troops prevail'd in 
the Charge, and routed thoſe they Charged, they ſel- 
dom rallied themſelves again in order, nor could be 
brought to make a ſecond Charge again the ſame day: 
which was the reaſon, that they had not an entire Vi- 
cory at Edge- hill: whereas the other Troops, if they 
prerail d, or though they were beaten, and routed, pre- 
ſently rallied again, and ſtood in good order, till they 
receiv d new Orders. All that the King and Prince 
could do, could not rally their broken Troops, which 
ſtood in ſufficient Nimbers upon the Field, though 
they often endeavour d ir, with the manifelt hazard of 
their own Perſons. So that, in the end, the King was 
compell'd to quit the Field; and to leave Fairfax Ma- 
ſer of all his Foot, Cannon, and Baggage; amongſt 
which was his own Cabinet, where his moſt ſecret Pa- 
pers were, and Letters between the Queen and Him; 
of which they ſhortly after made that barbarous uſe as 
was agreeable to their Natures; and publiſh'd them in 
Print; that is, ſo much of them, as they thought would 
aſperſe either of their Majeſties, and improve the 
prejudice they had raiſed againſt them; and conceal'd 
other parts, which would have vindicated them from 
many particulars with which they had aſperſed them. 
I SHALL not ſtay, in this place, to mention the 
Names of thoſe Noble Perſons who were loſt in this 
Battle; when the King, and the Kingdom were loſt 
in it; though there were above one hundred and fifty 
Othcers, and Gentlemen of prime Quality, dead upon 
the ſpot; whoſe Memories ought to be preſerv'd. The 
Enemy left no manner of Cruelty unexerciſed that 
day; and in the purſuit kill'd above one hundred Wo- 
men, whereof ſome were the Wives of Officers of Qua- 
lity. The King and Prince Rupert, with the broken 
Troops, march'd by Leiceſter that Night to Aſhby de la 
or ouch; and the next day to Lichfield; and continued 
biel, tuo days march more, till they came to Bewdley in 
"1: Worceſter-ſhire ; where they reſted one day; and then 
od, Went to Hereford, with ſome disjoynted imagination, 
that they might, with thoſe Forces under Gerrard, who 
was General of South Wales, and was indeed upon his 
march, with a Body of two thouſand Horſe and Foot, 
e able to have raiſed a new Army. At Hereford, Prince 
upert, before any form'd Counſel was agreed upon 
| whatthe King ſhould do next, left the King, and made 
tu. "aſte to Briſtol that he might put that place into a con- 
, Adlon to reſiſt a Powerful and Victorious Enemy; 
wich, he had reaſon to believe, would in a ſhort time 
appear before it. Nothing can be here more wonder'd 
at, than that the King ſhould amuſe himſelf about form- 
ng a new Army in Counties which had been vexed, 
and worn out with the o preſſions of his own Troops, 
and the Licence of hot: Governours, whom he had 
put over them; and not have immediately repaired 
no the Weſt, where he had an Army already form'd, 
and 4 * generally, well devoted to his Service; 
Whither all his broken Troops, and General Gerrard, 
might have tranſported r before Fairfax could 


have given them any interruption z who had ſomewhat 
to do, before he could bend his courſe that way: of 
which unhappy omiſſion we ſhall have too much oc- 
caſion to take more notice, after we have again viſited 
the Weſt. 

Tus Sickneſs which infeſted Briſtol, and which was The Afeir 
thought to be the Plague, had made it neceſſary for ; 4 he | 
the Prince of Wales to remove from thence: and no time. 
place was thought ſo convenient for his reſidence as 
Barnſtable, a pleaſant Town in the North part of Deron- 
ſhire, well Fortified, with a good Garriſon in it, under 
the Command of Sr Allen Apfley. And as his Highneſs 
was upon his way thither, he receiv'd the Orders which 
the Lord Goring, who was now return'd, had procured 
from the King; which he carefully tranſmitted to his 
Highnels, aſſoon as he arriv'd. At the ſame time, the 
Lord Colepepper receiv'd another Letter from the Lord 
Digby, dated four days after the former Orders, by 
which he ſignified © The King's expreſs pleaſure, that 
*the Lord Goring ſhould Command thoſe Forces in 
„Chief; that Sr Richard Greenvil ſhould be Major Ge- 
*neral of the whole Army; that St Fohn Berkley, as 
* Colonel General of Devon and Cornwal, ſhould intend 
*the work before Plymouth ; and that Prince Rupert 
would fend his Ratitication of all theſe; that the 
*Lord Hopten ſhould attend his Charge at the Army, 
*as General of the Artillery. To which purpoſe, his 
Majeſty with his own hand writ to the Lord Hopton ; 
And that the Prince ſhould not be in the Army, but 
keep his reſidence in a ſafe Garriſon; and There, by 
ce the advice of his Council, manage and improve the 
* buſineſs of the Welt, and provide reſerves, and rein- 
*forcements for the Army: with an Intimation, © That 
Mr Smith's Houſe, near Hriſtol, would be a convenient 
* place for his reſidence, 

Tus Prince and Council were much amazed at theſe 
Orders and Reſolutions, ſo different from thoſe which 
had been made; and therefore they thought it fit to 
conceal them, till they might repreſent faithfully to 
his Majeſty the ſtate and condition of thoſe parts, and 
their advice thereupon: well knowing, that if it were 
believ'd in the County, that the Prince's Authority was 
in the leaſt manner ſuperſeded, or diminiſhed, beſides 
other inconveniences, the hopeful Levies upon the a- 
greement at Pridgewater, would be in a moment deter- 
min'd ; the Gentlemen who were to raiſe Regiments, 
profeſſing, That they would receive no Commiſſions 
te but from his Highneſs. But whatever care They us'd 
to conceal the matters of thoſe Letrers, and to halten 
away a diſpatch to the King concerning them, the Lord 
Goring took as much care to publiſh them; and from 
that time expreſſed all ag contempt at leaſt of the 
Council attending the Prince. However, within three 
days, there was another change; for the Lord Digby 
(ſending at the ſame time expreſs Orders from the 
King to the Lord Goring to that purpoſe) by his Let- 
ters to the Lords of the Council, of the nineteenth of 
May, within five days after the former, ſignified © His 
“ Majeſty's pleaſure, that the Lord Goring ſhould march 
c forthwith towards Northampton. ſhire with all the Forces 
© could be ſpared ; and that the Prince himſelf ſhould 
ce ſtay at Dunſtar-Caſtle, and encourage the new Levies: 
ir being (I preſume) not known at Courr, that the 
Plague hich had driven him from Hiſtol, was as hot 
in Dunſtar-Town, juſt under the Walls of the Caſtle. 
Ar the ſame time, a Letter to the Lord Hopton from 
the King, order'd him © To Command the Forces un- 
der the Prince. The Prince was then, as is ſaid be- 
fore, in his way to f having left five hundred 
of his Guards to keep the Fort in Zriſtol, the Garriſon 
being then very thin there, by reaſon of ſo many drawn 
from thence for the Service before Taunton. 

GENERAL Goring, upon his return from the King, 
found Taunton reliev'd by a ſtrong Party of two thou- 
{and Horſe, and three thouſand Foot, which unhappily 
arriv'd in the very Article of reducing the Town, and 
after their Line was enter'd, and a third part of the 
Town was burn'd. But this Supply raiſed the Siege, 
the Beſiegers drawing off without any loſs; and the 
Party that reliev'd them, having done their work, and 
left ſome of their Foot in the Town, made what haſte 
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they could, to make their Retreat Eaſtward ; when 
Goring fell ſo opportunely upon their Quarters, that 
he did them great miſchief; and believ'd that, in that 
diſorder, he had fo ſhut them up between narrow paſſes, 
that they could neither retire to Taunton, nor march 
Eaſtward ; and doubtleſs he had them then at a great 
advantage: by the opinion of all Men that knew the 
Country. But, by the extreme ill ren his Parties, 
and for want of particular Orders (of which many Men 
ſpoke with great licence) his two Parties ſent out, ſe- 
veral ways, to fall upon the Enemy at Petherton-Bridge, 
the one Commanded by Colonel Thornhill, the other 
by St William Courtney (both diligent, and ſober Offi- 
cers) they fell foul on each other, to the loſs of 3 
of their Men; both the chief Officers being dangerouſ- 
ly hurt, and one of them taken, before they knew 
their Error; through which the _— with no more 
loſs got into, and about Taunton ; notwithſtanding which 
untoward accident, General Goring was, or ſeem'd, ve- 
ry confident that he ſhould ſpeedily ſo diſtreſs them, 
that the place would be the ſooner reduced, by the 
relicf that had been pur into it, and that in few days 
they would be at his Mercy. 

Tr1s was before the latter end of May; when, 
upon the confidence of ſpeedily diſpatching that work, 
all offible and effectual care was taken to ſupply him 
with Proviſions, and to ſend all the new Levied Men, 
and his Highneſs's own Guards thither. Inſomuch, as 
he had within few days a Body of full five thouſand 
Foot, and four thouſand Horſe ; which he Quarter'd 
at the moſt convenient places; rather for eaſe, than 
duty ; having publiſh'd Orders, under pretence of pre- 
ſerving the Country from plunder, and with a promile 
of moſt exemplary Diſcipline, *'That fix pence a day 
ce ſhould be collected for the payment of each Trooper; 
to which he got the Commiſſioners conſent; by virtue 
whereof, he raiſed great Sums of Money, without the 
leaſt abatement of the former diſorders: yet he pro- 
ceeded witli ſuch Popular circumſtances, ſending moſt 
ſpecious Warrants out, and Declarations for Refor- 
mation; ſometimes deſiring, That ſolemn Prayers 
te might be ſaid in all Churches for him; and to deſire 
* God to bleſs ſome attempt he had then in hand; al- 
ways uſing extreme Courtſhip to the Commiſſioners 
(whom he barefaced inform'd, That he was to have, 
* or rather, that he had the abſolute Command of the 
ee Weſt under the Prince, without reference to his 
te Council) that with his Promiſes, Proclamations, and 
Courtſhip, together with laughing at thoſe Perſons 
they were angry at, he had wrought himſelf into very 
Popular conſideration; till they found, that he pro- 
miſed and publiſned Orders, to no other purpoſe than 
to deceive them; and that, whilſt he ſeem'd with them 
to laugh at other Men, he made them Properties only 
to his own ends. 

In this conjuncture, the King's Letter came to the 
Lord Goring, To march towards Northampton-ſhire ; 
to which he return'd an Anſwer by an Expreſs, before 
he defir'd the Prince's directions; though he was di- 
ligent enough to procure his Highneſs's Opinion for 
the reſpit of his march. The truth is, the aſſurance 
that he gave of his reducing thoſe Forces within very 
few days; the leaving all the Welt to the Mercy of 
the Rebels, if he went before they were reduced ; the 
danger of their marching in his Rear, and carrying as 
great an addition of ſtrength to the Enemy, as Gene- 
ral Goring could carry to the King, except he carried 
with him the Forces of the ſeveral Garriſons, which 
were then joyn d to him, made it very Counſelable to 
ſuſpend a preſent Obedience to thoſe Orders, till his 
Majeſty might receive the full and true State of his 
Affairs in thoſe parts; to which purpoſe, an expreſs 
was ſent likewiſe by his Highneſs to the King. In the 
mean time, General Goring was ſo far from making 
any advance upon Taunton, that he grew much more 
negligent in it, than he had been; ſuffer d Proviſions, 
in great quantities, to be carried intothe Town, through 
the midſt of his Men; neglected, and diſcouraged his 
own Foot ſo much, that they ran away faſter than 
they could be ſent up to him; and gave himſelf whol- 
ly to Licence; inſomuch that ſome times he was not 


| 


— 


Weſt; yet he uſed no expedition to attem 


ſeen abroad, in three or four days together. At th; 
time came the news of the fatal blow at Naſeby which 
freed him from any fear of being drawn out of the 
: T any thing 
upon the Enemy, who were exceedingly diſhearten'g 
but ſuffer'd the Guards to be more negligently kept. 
inſomuch that his Quarters were often beaten up ww 
in the day-time; whilſt ſome Principal Officers af his 
Army, as Lieutenant General Porter, and others, with 
His leave, had ſeveral Parleys with the Officers of the 
Rebels, to the very great ſcandal of the reſt; why, 
knew not what interpretation ro make of it, at a time 
that he uſed to mention the Perſon of the King with 
great contempt, and avow'd in all places a virulent 
diſlike of the Prince's Council. Thus, after about fix 
Weeks lying about Taunton, the Forces whereof he pro- 
miſed to confound (I mean thoſe that marched to the 
relief of i) within few days, he was forced himſelf ta 
retire, and ſuffer them to joyn with S Thomas Fairſ4x 
who in the beginning of Fuly march'd towards thoſe 
parts. 


AFTER the Prince came to Barnſtable, though he n+ :, 
very ſeldom receiv'd any account from the Lord Gy. * 
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ring of what happen d, he was inform'd by ſeveral Per- 5. 


ſons of Credit, That he was much diſcontented; and 
tc expreſſed a great ſenſe of diſreſpect, and unkindnelles 
* that he had receiv'd. Therefore it was wiſh'd by 
them, That ſome means might be found out, to 
v ſettle a good underſtanding with him, whereby he 
might be encouraged to an Alacrity in fo important 
*aSeaſon : and he having appointed to be at Tiverton 
on ſuch a day, the Prince ſent thither St Fohn Berkley, 
Sr Hugh Pollard, and Colonel Aſhburnham, to confer with 
him, and to know what he deſir d; the Prince having 
never denied to aſſiſt him, in any one particular he had 
ever propoſed, or to grant him any thing he had ex- 
preſſed a deſire of. Upon their meeting there, he car- 
ried himſelf very high; talked only of © General neg- 
e lects put upon him by the Prince's Council; that he 
*had been N r by the King to have the Com- 
*mand of the Welt, but that they had hinder d it; 
* which affront he requir'd to have repair d, before he 
*would do any Service upon the Enemy; with many 
bitter Invectives againſt particular Perſons; © Where- 
* of, he ſaid, Prince Rupert had told him that ſome 
* thought him not a Man fit to be truſted. They had 
indeed ſpoken freely to his Highneſs to that purpoſe, 
upon his very frankly diſcourſing of him. In the end, 
theſe three Perſons preſſing him as Friends to deal par- 
ticularly with them, what would ſatisfy him; he told 
them, If he might be preſently made Lieutenant- 
General to the Prince, and admitted of his Council, 
ce and be promiſed to be Sworn of the Privy-Council, 
*afloon as might be, and to be Gentleman of the 
© Prince's Bed-Chamber, he would then proceed round- 
*ly and cheerfully in the buſineſs ; otherwiſe, the 
* Prince's Council ſhould do the work themſelves for 
*Him. All this being ſo extravagant, it cannot be 
thought any Anſwer could be given to it, eſpecially 
it being faid to them as Friends, and not expreſly {cnt 
to the Prince. 

Wu the Prince firſt apprehended the advance of 
Sr Thomas Fairfax to the Welt, he very earneſtly recom- 
mended to the Lord Goring the ſtare of the Garriſons 
about Aridgewater, eſpecially the Garriſon of Lamport, 
which was of ſo great importance, that, being well fup- 
plied, it had ſecured Bridgewater, and all that ou of 
the Country. This Garriſon had been ſettled by the 
Lord Hopton, upon his firſt coming down to Taunton, 
after Vandruske had raiſed the Blockade that Colonel 
Windham had laid to it; and S* Francis Mackgvorth (who 
having been formerly Major-General to the Marquis 
of New-Caſtle, was now, that Army being diffoly'd, re- 
turning to his Command in the Low Countries by his 
Majeſty's leave) was engaged by him, to take the Com- 
mand of it till, upon the Prince's coming into tho c 
Parts, a worthier Command could be provided for him; 
and before the Lord Goring's coming to Taunton, he 
Fortify'd it to a good degree. This Garriſon, from 
the firlt Eſtabliſhment, had been much malign'd by Co- 


lonel Windham, who deſir'd not to have another Go- 
yernour 
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vernour ſo near him, who was to receive ſome of the 
fruit that he had before look d on as his own, though 
never aſſign d to him: and then, upon ſome differences 
between 87 John Stawel, and St Francis Mackworth, it 
was more inveighed againſt: inſomuch as at the firſt 
coming down of the Prince to Hriſtol, moſt of the time 
was ſpent in joy ppm from S* John Stawel of this 
Garriſon, and of the forcing the Country to work, and 
contribute to thoſe Fortifications. After the Lord Go- 
ring's coming to Taunton, he had, as a compliment to 
Bridgewater, and to all the Gentlemen, who were grown 
angry with my Lord Hopton, upon their own fancies, 
belides the former unkindneſſes he had to Sr Francis 
Mackworth upon ſome diſputes they had Had in the 
North (where they were both General Officers) very 
much neglected, and 5 that Garriſon; not on- 
y by countenancing all complaints againſt ir, but by 
taking away all the Contribution aſhgn'd for the ſup- 
rt of it, for the ſupplying his own Army; and ex- 
preſsly inhibiting him by force to Levy thoſe Rates, 
which the Prince himſelf had aſſign'd to him. Inſo- 
much as when the Club-men of the County aſſembled 
together in great Numbers, and, having taken ſome 
Officers and Soldiers of that Garrifon Priſoners, for 
requiring their juſt Contributions in Money, or Provi- 
ſions, came up to the Walls of Lamport, and diſcharged 
their Muſquets upon the Works, and S* Francis Mack- 
worth thereupon with his Horſe Charged them, and 
killing one or two of them, forced the reſt to run away, 
the Lord Goring ſent him a very ſtrict reprehenſion for 
ſo doing, and poſitively Commanded him © To do fo 
«no more; nor in any Cale to diſturb or injure thoſe 
e people. This brought that Garriſon ſo low, that 
when it might have preſervd that Army, it had not 
two days Proviſions in it; S* Francis Mackworth, having 
been call'd to wait upon the Prince's Perſon, as well b 


his own choice ( when he ſaw the carriage towards | 


him, believing that ſome prejudice to his Perſon 
brought a diſadvantage to the place) as by Prince Ru- 
pert's advice; who promiſed, when he left rhe Prince 
at Barnſtable, and vilited Goring, and Aridgewater, © To 
*ſettle that Garriſon of Lamport, and make Colonel 


*Windham Governour of it. 


d- HERE I cannot but ſay ſomewhar of the Club- men; 


d who began then to riſe in great Numbers, in ſeveral 
ls 


parts of the Country, about the time that the Prince 
went from Bath to Bridge ater, in his Journey to Barn- 
ſtable ; and that night his Highneſs lay at Wells, which 
was the ſecond of Fune, a Petition was deliver'd to 
him, which had been agreed upon that day at Mar- 
ſoals Elme, where there had then aſſembled five or fix 
thouſand Men, moſt in Arms; and the Petitioners were 
appointed to attend the next day at Fridgewater for 
an Anſwer. It was evident, though the avow'd ground 
for the riſing, was the intolerable Oppreſſion, Rapine, 
and Violence, exercis'd by the Lord Goring's Horſe, 
that, in truth, they receiv'd encouragement from ma- 
ny Gentlemen of the Country ; ſome of them thinking, 
it would be a good expedient to neceſſitate a Refor- 
mation of the Army ; others believing it would be a 
profitable riſing for the King, and would grow into 
the matter of the firſt Aſſociation, One and All. There- 

re ſome principal Agents of Sr John Stawel's were 
very active in thoſe Meeting's; and he himſelf was 
very ſollicitous, rhat a very gracious Anſwer might be 
return'd to their Petition; which was follow'd by ſome 
Farmerly Men, and others of the Clergy, both which 


had good Reputations of affection, and integrity to the 


ing's Service. The Prince expreſſed a great ſenſe 
of the Oppreſſions they ſuffer d, by the diforder of the 

my, which he promiſed to do his beſt to reform; 
to which end, he writ many earneſt Letters to the Lord 
Goring, Bur his Highneſs told them, That this un- 

varrantable courſe of aſſembling together, and being 
© melt own Judges, would prove very pernicious: for 
though many of them might mean well, yet ſome 
active Miniſters would mingle with them, on the be- 
half of the Rebels, and having once brought them 
« 2 2 kind of Neutrality, and Unconcernedneſs for 
te King, would in a moment, be able, againſt all 


their good wiſhes, to apply them againſt him; and 


* 


therefore ſtreightly inhibited them to meet any more 
*in that manner, except they firſt liſted themſelves in 
Regiments, and choſe Gentlemen of the Country to 
Command them; to whom his Highneſs offer'd to 
grant Commiſſions to that purpoſe, 

Tus Anſwer ſeem'd to fatisfy thoſe who attended 
on the behalf of the Petitioners, until they were per- 
{waded by ſome Gentlemen not to ſubmit to it; and 
ſo they continued their meetings; many inferior Of- 
ficers of the Army quitting their Charges, and living 
amongſt them, and improving their diſcontents. When 
the Prince went to Harnſtable, he gave General Goring 
Advertiſements Of the great danger that might ariſe 
**out of the licence that People took to themſelves ; 
*and therefore adviſed him, © As on the one hand, to 
*ſuppreſs and reform the crying diſorders of the Ar- 
my by good Diſcipline, and ſeverity upon enormous 
* Tranſgreflors; ſo on the other, ſeaſonably to diſ- 
**countenance and puniſh thoſe Aſſemblies of Club- 
men; which would otherwiſe, in time, prove as dan- 
*gerous to him, as any other ſtrength of the Rebels. 
But, whether it were to ſhew his greatneſs, and ſo, 
Popularly to comply with what the Prince had diſcoun- 
tenanced, or whether in truth he belicy'd he ſhould be 
able to make uſe of them, and perſwade them to be- 
come a part of his Army, he aid uſe all poſſible com- 
— with them, and would not ſuffer any force to 

e uſed againſt them. 

So that they grew to be fo powerful, that they kept 
Proviſions from the Army, and the Garriſons; and 
when he mov'd from Taunton, upon the coming down 
of Sr Thomas Fairfax, they kill'd many of his Soldiers; 
and did him more miſchief, than all the power of the 
Rebels. 

Wu et x the Prince came to Barnſtable, he receiv'd 
the fatal news of the 2 of Naſeby, by the noiſe and 
triumphs which the Rebels made in thoſe parts for 
their Victory, without any particular information, or 
account from Oxford, or any Credible Perſons; which 
left ſome hope that it might not be true, at leaſt not 
to that degree that diſaffected People reported it to 
be. However, at the worſt it concern'd him the more 
to be ſollicitous to put the Weſt into ſuch a poſture, 
that it might be able to repair any loſs the King had 
receiv'd; which he might have done, if the Jealouſies 
and Animoſities between particular Perſons could have 
been reconcil'd, and a Union been made amongſt all 
Men who ptetended to wiſh, and really did wiſh, pro- 
ſperity to the King's Affairs; which were diſturbed, 
and even render'd.deſperate, by the intolerable Pride 
of incorrigible Faction. Notwithſtanding the Orders, 
which had been made by the Commiſſioners of Devon- 


ſhire, for diſtributing the Contributions of that County, 


which have been mention'd before, and in which ſuch 
a proportion was aſſign d for the maintenance of the 
Forccs before Plymonth, as in S* Richard Greenvil's own 
judgment was ſufficient for them ; he had ſtill conti- 
nued to Levy the whole Contribution, which he had 
done formerly, for fix thouſand Foot, and twelve hun- 
dred Horſe; and faid, He could not ſubmit to the 
cc other diviſion and retrenchment; for that there was 
ce nothing aſſign'd, or left for the payment of his Men 
« before Taunton. He was told by the Commiſſioners, 
“That they were now a part of the Army, and liv'd 
© 25 their Tellows did; that they had receiv'd no Mo- 
*ney from him fince their going thither, but had Had 
*free Quarter as the reſt of the Army; and that it 
* would prove of ill. Conſequence, and beget a Mutiny, 
if they ſhould receive a Weekly pay, when none of 
*the reſt did, nor any Army the King had in Eng- 
© land: that he could not but confeſs, by the State of 
* the whole, that the diſpenſation was very reaſonable; 
ce and that it could not be expected that the County 
ce would be contented to pay their Contribution for the 
* payment of other Forces, not of their own County, 
« when their own Garrifons, that were kept for their 
ce defence, ſhould be compelld for want of pay, to dif- 
ce orders, or to disband. But that, if he thought any 
ce thing in choſe Eſtabliſhments unneceffary, or that he 
ce thought Proviſion could be otherwiſe made for them, 
*they would be contented that the Overplus ſhould be 
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«diſpoſed as he deſired. He Anſwer' d none of their 
reaſons; but poſitively ſaid, © He would ſpare none of 
«the Contributions formerly aflign'd to him; though 
the Commiſſionets had the ſame Authority now to take 
it away, as they had then to diſpoſe it to him; and 
though it appear d to be afſign'd for the maintenance 
of ſo great a Force, as was before ſpoken of, and upon 
his undertaking, under his hand, To take the Town 
e before Chriſtmas-day. 

Wurd this Account was preſented to the Prince, 

he found ir neceſſary, and reſolv'd, to confirm what 
was propoſed by the Commiſſioners, without which 
thoſe Garriſons could not be ſupported ; yet deferr'd 
the ſettling thereof, till he came to Barnſtable, being 
reſoly'd ſpeedily to go thither; and, before his coming 
thither, had ſent to the Commiſſioners both of Devon 
and Cornwal to attend him; which they did within 
a day or two after he came thither, rogether with 
Sr John Berkley, and St Richard Greenvil. The Com- 
milioners for Devon very — preſſed the ſettling 
the Contributions in the manner before propoſed, and 
the regulating the Exorbitant Power of S Richard Green- 
vil, who raiſed what Money he pleaſed, and committed 
what Perſons he pleaſed; and the Commiſſioners from 
Cornwal preſented a very ſharp complaint againſt him, 
in the Name of the whole County, for ſeveral Exorbi- 
tancies, and ſtrange Acts of Tyranny exerciſed upon 
them: © That he had committed very many honeſt 
ce ſubſtantial Men, and all the Conſtables of the Eaſt 
part of the County, to Lydford Priſon in COT 
© for no offence, but to compel them to Ranſom them- 
« ſelves for Money; and that his Troops had commit- 
«ted ſuch outrages in the Country, that they had been 
*compell'd, in open Seſſions, to declare againſt him; 
«and to Authorize the Country, in caſe that he ſhould 
* ſend his Troops in ſuch manner, to riſe, and beat 
them out; which Declaration was produc'd, ſign d 
by all the Commiſſioners, who were moſt eminently 
and zealouſly affected to his Majeſty ; and was indeed 
no other than a denouncing War againſt Greenvil; and 
was excuſed by them“ As an Act of neceſſity to com- 
e poſe the People, who would otherwiſe in the inſtant 
6b as riſen, and cut the Throats of all his Men. So 
that, whoever would have made ajudgment, upon what 
he heard from the Commiſſioners of Devon and Corn- 
wal at that time, muſt have concluded, that S* Richard 
Greenvil was the molt juſtly odious to both Counties, 
that can be imagin'd. And no doubt he had behaved 
himſelf with great Pride, and Tyranny over them ; 
though the Diſcipline. he exerciſed over his Men at 
Ph mouth, in keeping them from committing any diſor- 
der, or offering the leaſt prejudice to any Man (which, 
conſidering the great aſſignment of Money he had, and 
the ſmall Numbers of Men, was no hard matter to do) 
had raiſed him much Credit among the Country Peo- 
ple, who had liv'd long under the Licence of Prince 
Maurice's Army; and the fame of it had extended his 
Reputation to a greater diſtance. 

THERE hath been too much ſaid already, to diſco- 
ver the nature and the temper of this Gentleman, if 
the current of this diſcourſe did not make it abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to mention many particulars, with which 
the Prince was troubled almoſt in all places, and which 
exceedingly diforder'd the whole buſineſs of Devon 
and Cornwal ; and, indeed, thereby the whole Welt. 
There was one particular that made a great noiſe in 
the Country : ſhortly after he was deputed to that 
Charge bolder Plymouth, upon the hurt of M Dighy, 

one Brabant, an Atturney at Law (who had e 6-4 
ſollicited the great Suit againſt St Richard in the Star- 
Chamber, on the behalf of his Wife and the Earl of 
Suffolk, living in thoſe parts, and having always very 
honeſtly behaved himſelf towards the King's Service) 
knowing, it ſeems, the nature of the Gentleman, re- 
ſolv d not to venture himſelf within the Precincts where 
he Commanded; and therefore intended to go to ſome 
more ſecure Quarter; but was taken in his Journey, 
having a Mountero on his head, Sr Richard Greenvil had 
laid wait to apprehend him; and he likewiſe had con- 
ceal'd his Name; but, being now brought before Sr Ri- 


chard, was immediately, by his own direction, without | 


hanged as a Spie: Which ſeem'd ſo ſtrange and incre 
dible, that one of the Council ask'd him, Whether 
*it was true? And he anſwer'd very unconcerne] 
Ves, he had hanged him, for he was a Traytor = 
c againſt the King; and that he had taken a Brother 
*of his, whom he might have hanged too, but he had 
*ſ{uffer'd him to be exchanged. He ſaid, © He knew 
the Country talked, that he hanged him for reyer e 
*becaule he had ſollicited a cauſe againſt him; but & 
vas not the cauſe; though, having play'd the Knave 
with him, he faid ſmiling, * He was well content to 
*find a jult occaſion to puniſh him. 


TH E Prince was very unwilling to enter ſo far, and 5 + q 
ſo particularly upon the paſſionate complaint of either **»% 
County, as thereby to be compell'd to cenſure or to 5. 


diſcountenance Sr Richard Greenvil; who, he thought, fir 
might be applied very uſefully to the Publick Service 
Therefore bi Highneſs reſolv'd, according to the for. 
mer deſign, to commit the buſineſs of Plymouth to $r 
Fobn Berkley; who might, without any reproach to the 
other, diſcharge ſuch from impriſonment as had lain 
long enough there, and who made no other pretence 
to the Contribution, than according to the 3 
made by the Commiſſioners; and to diſpoſe S* Richard 
Greenvil to the Field, according to his own Propoſi- 
tion; for which there was now the more ſeaſonable 
opportunity, the Lord Goring having then written to 
the Prince, © To deſire him, that, in regard very many 
e of Sr Richard Greenvil's Soldiers before Taunton were 
*run away, inſomuch that of the two thouſand two 
* hundred brought thither by him, there were not (ix 
hundred left, and that there could be no ſuch expe- 
e dient to bring them back, or to encourage the new 
Levies, as by his preſence in that Army, that he would 
c ſend Sr Richard Greenvil thither ; where he ſhould 
*Command as Field-Marſhal: To which purpole he 
had likewiſe written to St Richard Greenyil, perſwading 
him, “ That he ſhould fix a Quarter towards Lyme, and 
have the whole managing of that Province: and {6 
a very good correſpondence was begun between them. 
Thereupon, his Commiſſion of Field-Marſhal of the 
Aſſociated Army was dcliver'd to him, with direction 
In the mean time to abide with the Lord Goring ; who 
deputed him to Command in the ſame place. Ir is true 
that he then deſir d, To continue the Command be- 
© fore Plymouth in Commendam, and to execute the {ame 
*by his Major General; but, he was told, that ir was 
* otherwiſe ſettled by his own Propoſition and Advice, 
c and therefore that it could nor be alter'd: And in- 
deed would have prevented the ſatisfaction, which was 
to be given to the two Counties. Then he inſiſted very 
much upon ſome Aſſignment of Contribution for the 
Army; for, he faid © He neither would, nor could 
“Command Men who were not paid. But after {ome 
ſharp invectives againſt the 4 and lazineſs of Go- 
vernours, and the needleſs Contribution aſſign'd to Gat- 
riſons, finding that the ſubſiſtence for the Army mult 
be provided out of Somerſet and Dorſet, he took his 
leave of the Prince; and with his Commiſſion of Field- 
Marſhal, went to the Lord Goring before Taunton ; 
Sr John Berkley being at the ſame time diſpatched to 
Plymouth. 

ABour the beginning of Fuly St Thomas Fairfax en- 
ter d into Somerſet-ſhire ; ſo that General Goring found 


it convenient to draw off from Taunton, and ſcem d to 


advance towards him, as if he intended to Fight; fi- 
ing his Quarters between the Rivers about Lampe, 
very advantagiouſly for defence, having a Body o 
Horſe and Foot very little inferior to the Enemy, al- 
though by great negligence he had ſuffer d his Foot co 
moulder away before Taunton, for want of Proviſions, 
and Countenance ; when the Horſe enjoy'd Plenty 
even to Exceſs and Riot. He had been there very fes 
days, when the Enemy, at Noon day, fell into bis 
Quarters, upon a Party of Horſe of above a thouſand, 
1 Lieutenant General Porter; who were 


ſo ſurpriſed, that though they were in a bottom, an 
could not but diſcern the Enemy coming down the Hi 
half a Mile at the leaſt, yet the Enemy was upon them, 


before the Men could get upon their Horles ; te) 
ein 


e 
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being then feeding in a Meadow; ſo that this Body was 
entirely routed, and very many taken; and, the next 
day notwithſtanding all the Advantages of Paſſes, and 
Places of Advantage, another Party of the Enemies 
Horſe and Dragoons fell upon the whole Army ; routed 
it; took two pieces of Cannon; and qo Goring's 
Men through Lamport ( a place, which it it had not been 
with great induſtry diſcountenanced, and oppreſſed, as 
is ſaid before, might well have ſecured his, and reſiſted 
their Army) and drove them to the Walls of Hridge- 
water; whither the Lord Goring in great diſorder re- 
ur d; and ſpending that Night there, and leaving with 
them the Cannon, Ammunition, and Carriages, and 
ſach Soldiers as were deſired, in equal diſorder, the 
next day, he retir'd into Devon-ſhire; the Club-men 
and Country People infeſting his march, and knocking 
all Straglers, or wearied Soldiers, on the head. Upon 
that Rout, which was no leſs than a Defeat of the 
whole Army, the Lord Goring retir'd to Barnſtable ; 
f-om whence (the Prince being gone ſome days before 
to Launceſton in Cornwal) he writ to the Lord Dighy, 
« That there was ſo great a terror, and diſtraction 
among his Men, that he was confident, at that pre- 
« ſont, they could not be brought to Fight againſt half 
«heir number. In the Letter he writ, © That he had 
«then (being within three days after their rout, when 
rery many Straglers were not come up) * between 
© three and four thouſand Foot (Prince Rupert's Regi- 
ment being left in Zridgewater, conſiſting of above five 
hundred Men, and two hundred in Burrow, and five 
and twenty hundred Horſe, beſides St Lewis Dives's 
Regiment, and all the Weſtern Horſe) ſo that, by his 
Account, conſidering that there were not leſs than one 
thouſand Men kill'd, and taken Priſoners, in thoſe two 
unlucky days, and that very many were run to Hiſtol, 
and others not come to him, it appears, that, when he 
roſe from Taunton, he had a ſtrength little inferior to 
the Enemy. 

SIR Thomas Fairfax then no more purſued them, af- 
ter this running away, but left them time enough to 
refreſh, and recover themſelves; whilſt he himſelf in- 
tended the recovery of Bridgewater; which was ex- 
ceedingly wonder'd at; though it was quickly diſ- 
cern'd, he had good reaſon to ſtop there, In the mean 
time General Goring ſpent his time at Barnſtable, and 
thoſe parts adjacent; his Army Quartering at Torring- 
ton, and over the whole North of Devon, and his Horſe 
commiting ſuch intolerable Inſolencies and Diſorders, 
as alienated the hearts of thoſe who were beſt affected 
to the King's Service. Inſtead of endeayouring to re- 
cruit his Army, or to put himſelf in a readineſs and 
poſture ro receive the Enemy, he ſuffer'd all, who had 
a mind, to depart ; e as he writ to the Lord 
Colepepper, on the 27th of Fuly, © That he had not above 
*thirteen hundred Foot left. When he was at Harn- 


fable, he gave himſelf his uſual Licence of drinking; 


and then, inveighing againſt the Prince's Council, ſaid, 
*He would juſtify that They had been the cauſe of 
*the loſs of the Weſt; inveighing likewiſe in an un- 
pardonable dialect againſt the Perſon of the King, and 
diſcourſing much of the revenge he would take upon 
thoſe who had affronted him: and in this manner he en- 
tertain'd himſelf to the end of Fuly, writing Letters of 
diſcontent to the Prince, and the Lords; one day com- 
plaining for want of Money, and defiring the Prince 
to ſu ply that want, when he well knew he wanted 
Supply for his own Table; and never receiy'd penny 
of the publick Collections, or Contributions: Another 
ay, deſiring, © That all Stragling Soldiers might be 
*{ent out of Cornwal, and drawn from the Garriſons, 
that he might advance upon the Enemy; and the 
next day propoſing, That all the Foot might be put 
into Garriſons, for that they could not be fit for the 
Field; fo that before an Anſwer could be ſent to his 
aſt Letter, another commonly arriy'd of a different 
temper. 

SIR Richard Greenvil grew again no leſs trouble- 
one and inconvenient, than the Lord Goring. He 
had left the Prince at Barnſtable, well pleaſed with his 


Commiſſion of F ield-Marſhal, and more that he ſhould 
Command alone the Blocking up of Lyme; which, he 


reſoly'd, ſhould bring him in plenty of Money; and 
in order to that, it was agreed, that, on ſuch a da ap- 
pointed, So many Men from the Garriſons of B 
** mouth, Exeter, and Barnſtable, ſhould be drawn to Ti- 
** yerton ; where they ſhould receive Orders from St Ri- 
* chard Greenvil, and joyn with ſuch as he ſhould bring 
from the Lord Goring, for making a Quarter towards 
* Lyme; and Orders iſſued from his Highneſs accord- 
ingly. Thoſe from Exeter, according to order, ap- 
pear'd, at the time; and thoſe from Barnſtable and 
Dartmouth, march'd a day's Journey and more, towards 
Tiverton ; but then, hearing that the Lord Goring was 
riſen from Taunton, made a halt; and ſent back to the 
Prince for Orders; who conceiy'd that, upon the ri- 
ſing of the Lord Goring, the deſign of fixing a Quar- 
ter upon Lyme, would be diſappointed, and that it 
would be neceſſary to ſtrengthen Barnſtable, where his 
own Perſon was; and recall'd thoſe Men back thither ; 
having diſpatched Letters to Sr Richard Greenvil, to 
acquaint him with the accidents that had diverted 
thoſe from Dartmouth and Barnſtable ; but letting him 
know, © That, if the deſign held, thoſe of Barnſtable 
* ſhould meet, when and where he would appoint. 

SIR Kichard Greenvil took an occaſion, from the 
Soldiers, failing to meet, at the day appointed at Tj- 
verton (though if they had met, there could have been 
no progreſs in the former deſign) to exclaim againſt 
the Prince's Council ; and, the next day, in a Cover 
directed to Mi Fanſhaw, who was Secretary of the 
Council; without any Letter, return'd the Commiſſion 
of Field-Marſhal, formerly given him by the Prince; 
and within two or three days after, on the fifth of 
Fuly, he ſent a very inſolent Letter to the Lords of the 
Council, complaining of © Many undeſerv'd abuſes of- 
fer d to him; implying, © That the ſame were faſten'd 
*on him by Them, on the behalf of Sr ohn Berkley ; 
te told them, that when they moved him to give over 
*the Command of the Forces before Plymouth to S* 
« Fohn Berkley, they had promiſed him the Principal 
Command of the Army under the Prince: whereas the 
truth is before ſet down, that the Propoſition was made 
by Himſelf, both of quitting that Charge, and of St 

n Berkley's taking ir, as the only fit Perſon. He 
ſaid, He Lad hitherto ſery'd the King upon his own 
* Charge, and upon his own Eſtate, without any allow- 
«ance; and that, when he went from SHarnſtable, he 
te was promiſcd a Protection for his Houſe and Eſtate ; 
*but when, after he was gone, his Servant brought a 
* ProteQtion ready drawn, all the Clauſes that compre- 
© hended any thing of favour, were left out; and fuch 
*a Protection ſent to him as he cared not for. He 
concluded, © That he would ſerve as a Voluntier, till 
*he might have opportunity to acquaint his Majeſty 
* with his Sufferings. Here it will be neceſſary, upon 
the mention of this Protection (which he took fo ill 
to be denied) and the mention of Serving the King, 
without Allowance, upon his own Eſtate, which he 
very often, and very inſolently objected both in his 
Letters, and in his Diſcourſe to the Prince himſelf, 
to ſay ſomewhat of his Eſtate, and what ſmall allow- 
ance, as he pretended, he had from the King for his 
Service. | 

Wu he came firſt into that Country, he had no 
Command at all; arm'd only with a Commiſſion to 
raiſe a Regiment of Horſe, and a Regiment of Foot; 
of which, he never raiſed Horſe or Man, till long after, 
that he came to the Command about Plymouth. Eſtate 
he had none, either there, or, that I have heard any 
where elſe. Ir is true, his Wife had an Eſtate, of 
about five hundred Pounds a year, about Taviſtock and 
other parts of Devon; but it is as true, that it was 
Convey'd before Marriage, as hath been ſaid, in ſuch a 
manner, to Friends in truſt, that upon long Suits in 


Chancery, and in other Courts, in the time of Peace, 


there were ſeveral Judgments and Decrees in Chan- 
cery againſt him. So that he had never ſince the dif- 
ference with his Wife, which was many years before, 
receiv'd the leaſt benefit, or advantage from it. The 
firſt thing the King granted to him, was the Sequeſtra- 
tion of all his Wife's Eſtate to his own uſe (ſhe 2 


then in the Rebels Quarters) upon which Title he ſettle 
na” Ho himſelf 
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himſelf in her Houſe near Taviſtock, and, by virtue of 


that Grant, took all the Stock*upon the Ground; and 
compell'd the Tenants to pay him all the Arrears of 
Rent, or as much as he ſaid was in Arrear, which 


amounted to a very conſiderable value. When Colo- | 


nel Digby recciv'd his unfortunate hurt, which render'd 
him for that time uncapable to exerciſe his Command, 
Sr Fohn Berkley very earneſtly, and He, only mov'd 
Prince Maurice to confer that Charge upon S* Richard 
Greenvil; and, though it was within a County of which 
he himſelf had the principal Charge as Colonel General, 
procur'd a full Commiſſion for the other to Command 
thoſe Forces in Chief; and deliver'd, or ſent the ſame 
to him; having, from the time of his firſt coming 
down, uſed him with much kindneſs. He had not 
then Commanded long, when the Earl of Eſſex came 
into thoſe Parts; whereupon he was compell'd to riſe; 
and after joyn with the King. 

Wurd the Earl of Eſſexs Forces were difloly'd, he 
was again deſign'd for that Service; and before the 
King left tlie Country, he granted him the Sequeſtra- 
tion of all the Eſtate of the Earl of Bedford in Devon- 
ſhire, all the Eſtate of Sr Francis Drake (by which he 
had Buckland Monachorum, which was his Quarter whillt 
he block d up Plymouth; and Worrington by Launceſton) 
in Devon, and the Lord Roberts his Eſtate in Cornwal; 
all which, and his Wite's Eſtate, he enjoy'd by the Se- 
queſtration granted from his Majeſty, and of which he 
made a greater Revenue than ever the owners did in 
time of Peace. For, beſides that he ſuffer'd no part 
of theſe Eſtates to pay Contribution (whereby the Te- 
nants very willingly paid their full Rents) he kept ve- 
ry much ground, about all the Houſes, in his own 
hands; which he ſtocked with ſuch Cattle as he took 
from Delinquents; for though he ſuffer'd not his Sol- 
diers to plunder, yet he was, in truth, himſelf the 
greateſt Leere of this War; for when ever any Per- 
{on had diſobey'd or neglected any of his Warrants, 
or when any Man fail'd to appear at the Poſſe ( which 
he ſummon'd very frequently after he was Sheriff of 
Devon, and for no other end but the penalty of De- 
faulters) he ſent preſently a Party of Horſe to apprehend 
their Perſons, and to drive their Grounds, It the 
Perſons were taken, they were very well content to remit 
their Stock to redeem rheir Perions. For the better 
diſpoſing them thereto, he would now and then hang 
a Conſtable, or ſome other poor fellow, for thole faults 
of which an hundred were as guilty : and if, out of the 
terror of this kind of Juſtice, Men hid themſelves from 
being apprehended, they durſt not ſend to require their 
Stock; which was from thence quietly enjoy d: fo that 
he had a greater Stock of Cattle of all forts, upon his 
Grounds, than any Perſon whatſoever in the Weſt of 
England. Beſides this, the ordering of Delinquents E- 
ſtates in thoſe Parts being before that time not well 
look d to, by virtue of theſe Sequeltrations, he ſeiſed 
upon all the Stock upon the Grounds, upon all the Fur- 
niture in the ſeveral Houſes, and compell'd the Te- 
nants to pay to him all the Rents duc from the begin- 
ning of the Rebellion. By theſe, and ſuch like means, 
he had not only a vaſt Stock, but receiv'd great Sums 
of Money, and had as great ſtore of good Houſehold- 
Stuff, as would Furniſh well thoſe Houſes he looked 
upon as his own. This was his own Eſtate, upon which, 
he ſaid, he had maintain'd himſelf, without any allow- 
ance from the King; which I am confident, beſides 
what he got by his Contributions, which would always 
pay double the Men he had, and were ſtrictly levied, 
and by his other Arts, and Extortions of ſeveral kinds 
was more, and more worth in Money to him, than his 
Majeſty beſtow'd upon all his General Commanders of 
Armies, and upon all his Officers of State, ſince the be- 
ginning of the Rebellion to that time. This computa- 
tion would ſeem too enviouſly made, if I ſhould pro- 
cecd here to take any view of the Services he ever did; 
and therefore (though they that are very good Witnel- 
ſes, fay, that notwithſtanding all the bold promiſes of 
raking Plymouth within few days, © His fartheſt Guards 
** were never nearer the Town, than the Lord Hopton's 
* head Quarter was the firſt day that he came thither) 
I ſhall leave that to other Men to make the particular 
Eſtimate, | 


No w when S* Richard Greenvil defir'd at Barnſtal 
a Protection for his Houſes and Eſtates, it was og 
ceiv'd, that he apprehended there might, under pre- 
tence of Claim, 5-20 attempt be made upon his Stock 
by the Owners; or that he feared, and there might 
be too ſtrict an enquiry, by him that ſucceeded, fo 
ſuch things as being deſign d for the Publick Service 
had been applied to his particular private Uſe; 3, 
having, with great importunity (as a thing upon which 
the Service depended ) gotten from the Commiſſioner; 
of Devon above a thouſand Deal-boards, to make Hut; 
for the Soldiers, he employed them all inthe building 
a great riding Houle at Buckland, for his own Pleaſure. 
However, ſo ſevere and terrible a Perſon might caſil 
be thought lyable to many treſpaſſes, when he ſhould 
be remov'd from the place where he Govern'd ſo abſo- 
lutely. The Protection was no ſooner asked by him 
than promiſed by the Prince; but after his departure 
his Servant bringing ſuch a Protection drawn, as ex. 
empted all thoſe Eſtates which the King had granted 
to him in Sequeſtration, from the payment of any 
Contributions (the which had been already fo ſcag- 
dalous, that moſt of the principal Perſons of Cormy4! 
had by that example, and with indignation at it, for- 
born to pay their Rates; and he was told the ill con- 
ſequence of it; and, That no Perſon there in Coun. 
*cil, whereof ſome Had very much greater Command; 
ce jn Armies than He, and though others thought their 
*Services deſery'd any reaſonable Privilege, had been 
c ever freed from Contribution) thereupon thoſe clauſes 
were ſtruck out, and the Protection in a fuller manner 
ſtill than ordinary, ſign'd by the Prince; and $* Joby 
Berkley, then preſent, declared (of which his Seryant 
was advertiſed, though it was not fit, for the Example, 
to put it in writing) © That he would not require any 
Contribution for that Eſtate which was his Witke's, 
and enjoy d by him only by virtue of the Sequeſtra- 
tion; and the denying of this Protection was his great 
grievance. And yet he did not only never pay a pen- 
ny Contribution before, or after, for all theſe Eſtates, 
but refus'd to pay the Fee-farm Rent, due to the 
King out of the Earl of Zedford's Eſtate, being two 
hundred Marks per annum, though the Auditor was {ent 
to him to demand it; but this was meerly an Act of 
his own Soveraignty. 

AFTER this angry Letter to the Lords, and the 
throwing up his Commiſſion without a Letter, and fo 
having no Commiſion at all to meddle in Martial At 
fairs, he fixed a Quarter, with his own Horſe and Foot, 
at S* Mary Ottree, within nine or ten Miles of Exeter; 
where he govern'd as imperiouſly as ever; raiſed what 
Money he would, and impriſon'd what Perſons he 
pleaſed. In the end & ohn Berkley, having appointed 
the Conſtables of thoſe Hundreds which were aifign'd 
for Plymouth, to bring in their Accounts of what Money 
they had paid to Sr Richard Greenvil (which, he pro- 
teſted, he did only that thereby he might ſtate the 
Arrears, without the leaſt thought of reproach to the 
other) he cauſed a Warrant to be read in all Churches 
in the County (that is, order'd it to be read in all, 
and in ſome it was read ) © That all Perſons ſhould 
e bring him an Account of what Monies or Goods ha 
te been plunder'd from them by Sr Fohn Berkley, or any 
* under him; with ſeveral Clauſes very derogatory to 
his Reputation. This, as it could not otherwiſe, begot 
great reſentments; inſomuch as the Commithoners of 
Devon ſent an Expreſs to the Prince, who was then in 
Cornwal, beſeeching him © To call St Richard Green- 
cc yi1 from thence, and to take ſome Order for the uy” 
© preſſing the Furious inclinations of both ſides, ore 
*they apprehended, the Enemy would quickly take 
can advantage of thoſe Diſſentions, and Invade ti 
Country before they otherwiſe intended; and, in 
their Letter, ſent one of the Warrants that Sr Rich 
had caus'd to be read in the Churches ; which indeed 
was the ſtrangeſt I ever ſaw. 

HEREU ON, the Prince ſent for St Richard Green- 
vil to attend him; who accordingly came to him at 
Liskard; where his Highneſs told him © The ſenſe be 
© had of his diſreſpect towards him, in the ſending back 


*his Commiſſion in that manner; and of his _ 
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«after; and asked him, What Authority he now had 
«either to command Men, or to publiſh ſuch Warrants? 
He an{wer'd, © That he was High Sheriff of Devon, and 
by yirtue of that Office he might ſuppreſs any Force, 
«0; enquire into any grievance his Country ſuffer d; 
« 2nd as far as in Him lay, give them remedy. He 
was told, © AS Sheriff he had no 9 to raiſe or head 
« Men, otherwiſe than by the Poſſe Comitatus; which 
«he could not neither upon his own head raiſe, with- 
« yt Warrant from the Juſtices of Peace: that, in 
« rimes of War he was to receive Orders, upon occa- 
«Gons, from the Commander in Chief of the King's 
«Forces; who had Authority to Command him by his 
« Commiſſion, He was asked,“ What he himſelf would 
«have done, if when he commanded before Plymouth, 
«the High Sheriff of Cornwal ſhould have cauſed ſuch 
« z Warrant concerning Him to be read in Churches? 
He anſwered little to the Queſtions, but ſullenly extol- 
led bis Services, and enlarged his Sufferings. After- 
wards, being reprehended with more Sharpneſs than 
ever before, and being told, That, whatever diſcourſes 
« he made of ſpending his Eſtate, it was well under- 
« ſtood, that he had no Eitate by any other Title than 
« the meer bounty of the King; that he had been 
« courted by the Prince more than he had reaſon to ex- 
«net; and that he had not made thoſe returns on His 
part which became him; In ſhort, if he had inclina- 
«tion to ſerve his Highneſs, he ſhould do it in that 
« manner he ſhould be directed; if Not, he ſhould not, 
«under the Title of being Sheriff, ſatisfy his own Pride, 
«and Paſſion (Upon which reprehenſion being be- 
come much gentler, chan upon all the gracious Addreſſes 
which had been made to him) he Anſwer d, He would 
«ſerve the Prince in ſuch manner, as he ſhould Com- 
mand; and thereupon he was diſcharged, and return'd 
to his Houſe to Worrington, one of thoſe places he had 
by Sequeltration. (It belong'd to Sr Francis Drake) 
where he liv'd privately, for the ſpace of a Fortnight, 
or thereabouts, without interpoſing in the Publick bu- 
fneſs, Let us now ſee how this Tragedy was acted in 
other places. | 
We left the King at Hereford, not reſolv'd what 
courſe to ſteer; Prince Rupert gone to Hriſtol, from 
whence he had made a ſhort viſit to the Prince at 
Humſtable, to give him an account of the ill poſture he 
had left the King in, and from thence went to Goring 
to conſult with Him: and it was exceedingly won- 
der'd at, that when he ſaw in what condition he was 
(for he was then before Taunton) and the number of 
his Horle and Foot (which every body then thought had 
been his buſineſs to be inform'd of ) he did not then 
haſten advice to the King, for his ſpeedy repair thither ; 
but his chief care was to ſecure Briſtol ; which, ſure at 
that time he made not the leaſt queſtion of doing; 
and beliey'd the Winter would come ſeaſonably for fu- 
ture Counſels. | 
Tux King quickly left Hereford, and went to meet 
the Commiſſioners for South Wales at Abergaveny, the 
chief Town in Monmouth-ſhire. As they were for the 
{-, moſt part Perſons of the beſt Quality, and the largeit 
ortunes of thoſe Counties, ſo they had manifeſted great 
Loyalty and Affection, from the beginning of the War, 
y ſending many good Regiments to the Army, and 
with their Sons, and Brothers, and neareſt Kindred; 
many of whom had loſt their lives Bravely in the 
Field: They now made as large and ample Profeſhons 
as ever, and ſeem'd to believe, that they ſhould be able, 
n 2 very ſhort time, to raiſe a good Army of Foot, with 
which the King might again look upon the Enemy; 
and accordingly agreed what Numbers ſhould be levied 
upon each of the Counties. From thence his Majeſty 
vent to Ragland-Caltle, the Noble Houſe of the Mar- 
quis of Worceſter ; which was well Fortify'd, and Gar- 
tion d by him; who remain'd then in it. There he 
reloly'd to ſtay, till he ſhould ſee the effect of the 
Commiſſioners mighty promiſes, But he found in a 
ort time, that, either by the continued ſucceſſes of 
t e Parliament Armies in all places, the particular in- 
imation whereof was every day brought to them, by 
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eir Enemies in Monmouth and Gloceſter, or by the re- 


Intelligence from their Friends, or the Triumphs of 


new d troubles, which the preſence of their Governour, 
General Gerrard, gave them (who had been, and con- 
tinued to be, a paſſionate and unskilful manager of the 
affections of the People; as having govern'd them with 
extraordinary rigour, and with as little courteſie and 
civility towards the Gentry, as towards the Common 
Peo w there was little probability of raiſing an Arm 

in thole parts: where all Men grew leſs affected, or 
more frighted, which produced one and the ſame ef- 
fe. The King ſtay'd at Ragland, till the News came 
That Fairfax, after he had taken Leiceſter (which 
could not hold out longer than to make honourable 
conditions ) © Was march'd into the Welt, and had de- 
e feared Goring's Troops at Lamport; and at the ſame 
*time, that the Scoriſh Army was upon its march to- 
*wards Worceſter, having taken a little Garriſon that 
* lay between Hereford and Worceſter by Storm; and put 
*all within it to the Sword. And Prince Rupert Gar 
for all thoſe Foot which were levied towards a new 
Army, and part of thoſe which belonged to General 
Gerrard, to ſupply the Garriſon of Hyiſtol: fo that his 


| Majeſty ſeem'd now to have nothing in his Choice, 


but to oo 12 himſelf over the Severn to Briſtol, and 
thence to have repair'd to his Army in the Welt; 
which would have been much better done Before, yet 
had been well done Then; and the King reſolv'd to do 
ſo; and that the Horſe under Gerrard, and Langdale, 
ſhould find a Tranſportation over Seyern (which might 
have been done) and then find the way to him, wher- 
ever he ſhould be. 

Tars was fo fully reſoly'd, that his Majeſty went Trence to 
to the Water-ſide near Chepftow ; where Veſſels were Sbepſtow: 
ready to Tranſport him, and where Prince Rupert from 
Briſtol met him, very well pleaſed with the Reſolution 
he had taken, though he had not been Privy to the 
Counſel. Here again the unhappy diſcord in the Court, 
raiſed new obſtructions; they who did not love Prince 
Rupert, nor were loy'd by him, could not endure to 
think that the King ſhould be ſo wholly within his 
power; and he himſelf was far from being importu- 
nate that his Majeſty ſhould proſecute his purpoſe, 
which he had not adviſed, though he liked it well 
enough; and ſo would not be anſwerable for any ſuc- 
ceſs. His Majeſty himſelf being too irreſolute, the 
Counſel was again changed, and the King marched to 
Cardiff; where he had been very little time, when he mene to 
was inform'd, that Bridgewater was loſt: and then Cudiff: 
they, who had diſſwaded the King's Embarkation for 
Briſtol, were much exalted, and thought themſelves 
good Counſellors ; though, in truth, the former reſo- 
lution had been even Then much better purſued ; for 
nothing could have hinder'd his Majeſty from going 
to Exeter, and joyning all his Forces; which would 
have put him in a poſture much better than he was ever 
afterwards. Indeed the taking Bridgewater, which the 8, T. Fair- 
King had been perſwaded to believe a place impreg- From] lf 
nable, could not but make great impreſſions upon him, ter. 
to think that he was betrayed, and conſequently not 
to know whom to truſt. -It was in truth matter of 
amazement to all Men, nor was it any excuſe, that it 
was not of ſtrength enough againſt ſo ſtrong an Army; 
for it was fo ſtrongly Situated, and it might well have 
had all thoſe additions which were neceſſary, by For- 
tifications, that it was inexcuſable in a Governour 
(who had enjoy'd that Charge above three years, with 
all allowances he had himſelf defir'd, and had often 
aſſured the King, © That it was not to be taken) that 
it did not reſiſt any the greateſt ſtrength that could 
come before it for one Week; and within leſs than 
that time, it was Surrender'd and put into Fairfax's 
hands. 

Tr ar this prodigious ſucceſs on the Enemies fide, 
ſhould break 5 Spirits of moſt Men, and even caſt 
them into deſpair, is not at all to be wonder d at; but 
that it ſhould raiſe the hopes of any that it would pro- 
duce a Peace, is very ſtrange; yet this imagination 
did ſo much harm, that Men generally neglected to 
make that preparation againſt a powerful and inſulting 
Enemy, that was in their power to have made, out of 
confidence that the offer of a Treaty would now pre- 
yail, and produce a Peace; and every Man abounded 
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ſo much in his own ſenſe on this point, that they were 
not capable of any realon that contradicted it. The 
Commiſſioners of all Counties, which were the beſt 
Gentlemen, and of belt Affections, upon whom the 
King depended to apply the Common . to his 
Service, were fo fully of this opinion, that they made 
Cabals with the principal Officers of the Army, to 
concur with them in this judgment, and to contrive 
ſome way how it might be brought to paſs; and too 
many of them were weary of doing their duty, or ſo 
much aſhamed of not having done it, that they pro- 
felled themſelves to deſire it, at leaſt as much as the 
reſt. This temper ſpread it ſelf ſo univerſally, that it 
reach'd to Prince Rupert himſelf ; who writ his Advice 
to that purpoſe to the Duke of Richmond, to be pre- 
ſented to the King; who took that occaſion, to write 
the enſuing Letter to the Prince, with his own hand ; 
which was ſo lively an expteſſion of his own Soul, that 
no Pen elſe could have written it, and deſerves to be 
tranſmitted to Poſterity, as a part of the Portraiture 
of that exccllent Perſon, which hath been diſguiſed by 
falſe, or erroneous Copies from the true Original ; and 
follows in theſe words. 


| From Cardiff in the beginning of the Month of Aug. 1645. 


Nephew, 
Tus is occafion'd by a Letter of yours, that the 
* Duke of Richmond ſhew'd me yeſternight. And firſt, 


vertiſe you of my reſolutions, aſſoon as they 
*arc taken; and if I enjoyn'd ſilence to that which 
ce aus no ſecret, it was not my fault; for 1 thought it 
cone, and I am ſure it ought to have been ſo now. 
« As for the opinion of my buſineſs, and your Counſel 
*thereupon, If I had any other Quarrel but the de- 
*fence of my Religion, Crown and Friends, you had 
full reaſon for your advice. For I confeſs, that ſpeak- 
«ing either as to meer Soldier, or States-man, I mult 
*ſay, there is no probability but of my ruin; but as 
*to Chriſtian, I mult tell you, that God will not ſuffer 
*Rebels to proſper, or His Cauſe to be overthrown: 
* and whatſoever Perſonal Puniſhment it ſhall pleaſe 
*him to inflict upon me, muſt not make me repine, 
© much lets to give over this Quarrel ; which, by the 
*Grace of God, I am reſolv'd againſt, whatſoever it 
*colt me; for I know my obligations to be both in 
** Conſcience, and Honour, neither to abandon God's 
*Cauſe, injure my Succeſſors, nor forſake my Friends. 
* Indeed I cannot flatter my ſelf with expectation of 
e good ſuccels, more than this, to end my days with 
* Honour, and a good Conſcience; which obliges me 
eto continue my endeavour, as not deſpairing that God 
* may in due time avenge his own Cauſe. Though I 
* muſt avow to all my Friends, that he that will ſtay 
*with me at this time, muſt expect, and reſolve, ei- 
*ther to die for a good Cauſe, or which is worſe, to 
*live as miſerable in the maintaining it, as the violence 
* of inſulting Rebels can make him. Having thus truly 
*and impartially ſtared my Caſe unto you, and plain- 
*ly told you my poſitive reſolutions, which, by the 
*Grace of God, 1 will not alter, they being neither 
* lightly nor ſuddainly grounded, I earneſtly deſire 
you not in any ways to hearken after Treaties; aſ- 
*ſ{uring you, as low as I am, I will not do leſs than 
what was offer'd in my Name at Uxbridge; confeſſing 
that it were as great a Miracle that they ſhould a- 
**grce to ſo much reaſon, as that I ſhould be, within 
*a Month, in the ſame Condition that I was imme- 
*diately before the Battle of Naſeby. Therefore, for 
God's fake, let us not flatter our ſelves with theſe 
** Conceits; and, believe me, the very imagination that 
**you are deſirous of a Treaty, will loſe me ſo much 
the ſooner. Wherefore, as you love me, whatſoever 
Jou have already done, apply your diſcourſe accord- 
ing to m Reſolutions, and judgment. As for the 

Iriſh, Jaſſure you they ſhall not cheat me; but it is 
poſſible they may couzen themſelves: for be aſſured, 
what I have refuſed to the Engliſh, I will not grant 
*to the Iriſh Rebels, never truſting to that kind of 
People (of what Nature ſoever) more than I ſee by 


| 


*their Actions; and I am ſending to Ormond ſuch 
* diſpatch, as I am ſure will pleaſe You, and all 8 
« Men; a Copy whereof, by the next opportunity, yg 
* ſhall have. Laſtly, be confident I would not 1 
e put you, nor my ſelf, to the trouble of this Letter, 
© had I not a great eſtimation of you, and a full confi 
* dence of your Friendſhip to ; 
Your Ge. 


Wunen the King came to Cardiff, he was entertain d 
with the News, “ That the Scotiſh Army was ſet down 
© before Hereford, and that, if it were not reliey'd with. 
*in a Month, it muſt fall into their hands. To pro- 
vide for this, there could be no better way found oui 
than to direct the Sheriffs of thoſe Welſh Counties 0 
ſummon their Poſſe Comitatus, whereby the King was 
perſwaded to hope, that there would be Men enough 
to wait upon him in that expedition; who with the 
Horſe he had, would have been equal to any attempt 
they could make upon the Scots. But it was quickly 


diſcover'd, that this Expedient had railed an unruly 


Spirit, that could not eaſily be ſuppreſs d again; for the 
diſcontented Gentlemen of thoſe Counties, now the 
had gotten the People legally together, put them in 
mind of“ The Injuries they had receiv'd from General 
Gerrard, and the l exaction they lay under 
* which would undoubtedly be increaſed, if he conti. 
*nued in that Government. So that, inſtcad of pro- 
viding Men to march with the King, they provided a 
long liſt of grievances; from all which they deſir d to 
be reliev'd before they would apply themſelves toward; 
the relief of Hereford. All this was fo ſturdily urged 
that a Body of no leſs than four thouſand Men, of thoſe 
who were thus called together, continued together 
many days, and would not be 3 till the King 
was even compell d to give them ſatisfaction in the par- 
ticular they moſt inſiſted upon; which was the remoyal 
of General Gerrard from having any Command over 
them; and that Charge was preſently conferr'd upon 
the Lord Aftley, the Major General of the Army; who 
was moſt acceptable to them; and they afterwards con- 
form d themſelves as much to his directions, as from 
the diſtraction of the time, and the continual ill Suc- 
ceſſes, could be expected by him. 

B u i it was the hard fate of the King, that he could 
nor provide what was fit for his own Service, except he 
provided likewiſe for the ſatisfaction of other Men's 
Humours and Appetites. Gerrard had now, upon the 
matter, the Command of all the Forces the King had 
to truſt to in thoſe parts; and he was of too impetuous 
a Nature, to ſubmit to any thing for Conſcience, or 
Diſcretion, or Duty; ſo that the King was compell d 
to ſatisfy his Ambition for this preſent Dagradation, 
by making him a Baron; and which was an odd aud 
a yery fantaſtical circumſtance that attended it, for no 
other reaſon, than becauſe there was once an Eminent 
Perſon, called Charles Brandon, who was afterwards 
made a Duke, he would be Created Baron of Brandon, 
that there might be another Charles Brandon, who had 
no leſs aſpiring thoughts than the former; when he 
had no pretence to the Lands of Brandon ; which be- 
longed to, and were, at that time, in the poſſeſſion of 
a Gallant and Worthy Gentleman Sr Thomas Glemham; 
who at the ſame time (very unluckily upon that ac- 
count) came to the King at Cardiff, with about two 


hundred Foot, which he had brought with him out of 


the Garriſon of Carliſle, which place he had defended 
for the ſpace of eleven Months againſt David Leſ, 
and till all the Horſes of the Garriſon were eaten, an 

then had render'd, upon as honourable Conditions, as 
had been given upon any Surrender; David Leſley him- 
ſelf convey'd him to Hereford ; where he joyn'd with 
the other part of that Army, and from thence & He- 
mas Glemham (who was by his Conditions to march to 
the King wherever he was) came to his Majeſty a 
Cardiff, at the time when the Title of his own Land, 
which came to him by Inheritance, was conferr'd upon 
a Gentleman of another Family: who, how well ex- 
trated ſoever, was of leſs Fortune, and, as many 
thought, of no greater Quality, or Merit. This unſea- 


ſonable Preferment more irritated the Country, . 


while 
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hich the King then expected Aſſiſtance, that when 
0 believ'd they had accuſed him of Crimes which 
rr By the higheſt Cenlure, they ſaw him pretend to, 
: 1 rewarded in, an higher degree than he could ever 
probably have arrived to, but for that Accuſation. 
Bere the King, after all his endeavours were render'd 
fruitlels, entertain'd a new imagination, that he might 

ot into Scotland to the Marquis of Mountroſe, who had 
done wonders there; and thereupon left Cardiff; and, 
over the Mountains of Brecknock,, and Radnor, paſſed 
the Scotiſþ Quarters, and came to Ludlow, before that 
Army had any notice of his march. 

Wu s the King came firſt to Ragland, he had ſent 
an Exprels to the Prince, by which he wiſh'd © That 
« the Lord Colepepper, and the Chancelloc of the Ex- 
« chequer, might, aſſoon as was poſſible, attend his Ma- 
« jelty. The danger of the way was ſuch, and the paſ- 
ſage ſo difficult, that the Meflenger came not quickly 
to his Highnels. The Chancellor being then unkit to 
Travel by reaſon of the Gout, the Lord Colepepper made 
all poſhble haſte out of Cornu al, where the Prince then 
was, and found his Majelty at Cardiff, when he was de- 

arting from thence; and waired on him to Brechnock; 
from whence he was again diſpatch'd with this Letter, 
to the Prince; which, being the firſt direction the 
King gare of that Nature, is neceflary to be here in- 
ſorted in ſo many words, 


Brecknock, 5® Auguſt 1645. 


Charles, 


next day, being the ſecond of Auguſt, the Prince re- 
turn'd him an Anſwer of full conſent ; and the ſame 
day Sign'd all the particulars propoſed by him; ex- 
preſſing a farther reſolution “To add whatever elſe 
*ſhould be propoſed to him, and within his Power to 
grant; ſo that there was once more a hope of looking 
the Enemy in the face, and having a fair Day for the 
Weſt. The next day, or thereabouts, Sr Richard Green- 
vil himſelf attended the Prince, in a ſeeming good hu- 
mour ; all the Propoſitions were immediately con- 
firm'd ; ſome of which were, © That Sr Richard Greenvit 
* ſhould receive ſuch a proportion of the Contributions 
*of Cornwal, and five thouſand pounds of the Arrears 
*for the payment of the Officers of the Army ; and 
*thereupon Sr Richard would gather up all the Strag- 
*lers, who were rcturn'd into Cornwal from their Co- 
*lours; who, he ſaid, would amount to three thou- 
* {and Foot; and he would raiſe three thouſand Foot 
* more in Deyon-ſhire. So he betook himſelf again to 
Action, ſending out his Warrants, and Levying Men 
and Money ; having lent two hundred pounds to the 
Lord Goring at their firſt meeting, and calling the Poſſe 
of Devon to meet at ſeveral places, where himſelf was 
{till preſent ; by which, he pretended, he ſhould ſpeedi- 
ly recruit the Army. But before the end of Auguſt, 
that Friendſhip grew colder; St Richard obſerving a 
better correſpondence between the Lord Gering, and 
Sr John Berkley, than he hoped would have been, and 
hearing that the Lord Goring uſed to mention him very 
ſlightly (which was true) he writ a very ſharp Letter 


„ x is\ery fit for me now to prepare for the worſt, | to him, in which he ſaid, © He would have no more 
un jn order to which I ſpoke with Colepepper this Morn- | “to do with him. However he continued as Active 
| 72 «ing concerning you; judging it fit to give it you un- as before, being now in Devon, and then in Cornwal, 


der my hand, that you may give the readier Obe- where he Commanded abſolutely without any Com- 
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in correſpondence with S* Richard Greenvil; who, he knew 
es well, was as uninclined to the Council about the Prince 


th the 


«{jence to it. Wherefore know that my Pleaſure is, 
«vhenſocver you find your (elf in apparent danger of 
«falling into the Rebels hands, that you convey your 
« ſelf into France, and there, to be under your Mother's 
«care; who is to have the abſolute full Power of your 
Education in all things, except Religion; and in That, 
«not to meddle at all, but leave it entirely to tlie care 
f your Tutor, the Biſhop of Salisbury, or to whom 
«he ſhall appoint to ſupply his place, in time of his 
8 ee abſence. And for the performance of this, 
Command you to require the Aſſiſtance and Obe- 
edience of all your Council; and by their Advice, the 
ſerrice of every one whom You and They ſhall think 
fit to be employ'd in this buſineſs; which I expect 
*ſhould be perform'd, if need require, with all Obe- 
*dience, and without grumbling : This being all at 
*this time, from 
Your loving Father, Charles R. 


Ar rER the Lord Goring had lain ſome time in the 
ill humour we left him at Barnſtable, he enter'd into 


as Himſelf; and finding that the Enemy troubled him 
not, but had given him reſt, whilſt the Army was em- 
ployed upon other important Service, They two met 
ee ; and, upon the Encouragement and Money 

e receivid from Greenvil, he writ to the Chancellor 
a very chearful, and a very long Letter, bearing date 
the firſt of Auguſt, in which he inſerted ſeveral Pro- 
politions; which, he ſaid, had been framed * Upon 
conference with Sr Richard Greenvil ; which he de- 
*fired might be preſented to the Prince; and if they 
"ſhould be conſented to, and confirm'd by his High- 
"nels, he ſaid, he would engage his life, that he would 
"in a very ſhort time have an Army of ten or twelve 
* thouſand Men, that ſhould march whereſoever they 
: ſhould be Commanded; and ſhould be in as good or- 
der, as any Army in the World: and concluded his 
Letter with theſe words; © I ſee ſome light now of 
i having a brave Army very ſpeedily on Foot, and I 
am ſending a Copy of this incloſed Letter to the 

King, with this rofeſſion, that I will be content to 

loſe my Life, any my Honour, if we do not perform 


"our parts, if theſe demands be granted. 


Is Letter being preſented to his Highneſs, then 


at Launceſton, found ſo gracious a reception, that the 


miſſion, and very ſeaſonably Suppreſſed an Inſurrection 
about St Ives, which might elſe have grown to a head; 
and hanged two or three fellows, who, I believe were 
guilty enough, by his own order without any Council 
of War; and raiſed what Money he pleaſed upon 
others; then return'd to his Houſe at Worrington. All 
the Vivacity that had fo lately appear'd in the Lord 
Goring, upon the news of the loſs of Sherborne, declin'd ; 
and then there was nothing, but complaint of want of 
Money, and a Propoſition to put the Army into Gar- 
riſons; although the Enemy gave them the ſame lei- 
ſure, to purſue the former deſign, Fairfax being then 
engaged with his Army before Briſtol. 

AS$O0N as the Prince, who was then at Launceſton, 
had read the Letter, which the Lord Colepepper brought 
to him from the King, he return'd it to the Lord Cole- 


pepper to keep, and to Communicate it to the Lords Ca- 


pel, Hopton, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; for 
it was a misfortune, that there was not ſo good Cor- 
reſpondence with the Earl of Berk-ſhire (through ſome 
caloabes that were infuſed into him) as might have 
Lo wiſh'd; and from the Prince's firſt coming into 
Cornwal, ſome of his Scrvants of the beſt Quality, who 
had from the beginning been diſcontented, and upon 


ſtrange pretences thought themſelves undervalued that 


they were not of the Council, and, ſince the King's 


misfortune at Naſeby, expreſſed their indiſ potions with 
more Licence, and whiſper'd abroad © That there was 
“ purpoſe of carrying the Prince into France, not that 
they beliey'd it, but thereby thought to render the 
Council odious and ſuſpected, had wrought fo far upon 
the Earl of Berk-ſbire, that He feem'd to believe it too, 
whereby they got ſo much intereſt in him, that he al- 
ways Communicated whatſoever paſſed in Council to 
them; ſo that a Letter of ſo great r was not 
thought fit to be Communicated to him, nor to the 
Earl of Brentford, who (though he was very kind, and 
juſt to the other four) was not without his jealouſies, 
and was an ill treaſurer of Secrets. They were very 
much troubled at the fight of the Letter, not at the 
Command of Leaving the Kingdom, for though they 
had never Communicated their thoughts to each other 
upon that Subject before, they found themſelves unani- 
mous in the Reſolution, © That rather than he ſhould 


«be taken by the Rebels, they would carry him into 


*any part of the Chriſtian World. For the better 


doing whereof, from that minute, they took care that 
Bs there 
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ſence, 


there was always a Ship ready in the Harbour of Fal- 
mouth. But it troubled them, © Thar the King's Com- 
mand was ſo poſitive for France, againſt which they 
e could make to themſelves many objections. Beſides 
that, one of the Prince's Bed-Chamber, who was newly 
return'd from Paris, brought a Letter from the Earl of 
Norwich, then the King's Embaſlador there, to one of 
the Council; in which taking notice of a report there 
of the Prince of Wales's coming thither, he paſſionate- 
ly declar'd againſt it,“ As a certain Ruin to ha Prince ; 
of which the Meſſenger, by His direction, gave many 
inſtances of moment. And they were the more trou- 
bled, becauſe the Lord Colepepper, who brought that 
Letter from the King, averr'd, © That he had Had no 
*conference with the King upon the Argument, but 
ce had wholly declin'd it, as a matter too great for him: 
ſo that they had nothing before them but that Letter. 
After two or three {ad Debates between themſelves, 
they agreed upon A Letter to be prepared in Cipher, 
«preſenting their reaſons, and hat they had been in- 
*form'd concerning France; and therefore offer d it to 
« his Majeſty, whether he would not leave the choice 
« of the place to them, or nominate ſome other againſt 
« which ſo many exceptions might not be made; and 
«propoſed Ireland, (if the Peace were made there) or 
ce Scotland, if the Marquis of Mountroſe was as Victo- 
ce rjous as he was reported to be; withal affuring his 
<« Majeſty, that in caſe of danger, they would run any 
ce hazard, or into any Country, before the Prince ſhould 
* fall into the "Bow of the Rebels. This Letter after 
it was Communicated with the Prince, as the Debates 
had been, was forthwith ſent by an Expreſs. 

Towns the end of Auguſt, the Lord Goring, af- 
ter he had, in all his ſecret diſcourſes, and in the hours 
of his jollity, ſpoken very bitterly of the Council about 
the Prince, as the Authors of all the Miſcarriages, ſent 
the Lord Wentworth to Launceſton to his Highnels, with 
certain demands, as he call'd them, on his behalf; but 
«with direction, That before he preſented them to 
te the Prince, he ſhould Communicate them to the Lord 
* Colepepper, or to the Chancellor, and be adviſed by 
te t hem, in what manner to preſent them. | 

His Demands were, and fo he ſtyl'd them (1) To 
have a Commiſſion to be Licutenant-General of all the 

Weſt, and to Command immediately under the Prince, 
Garriſons as well as the Army, and to be ſworn of the 
Council aſſoon as might he. (2) That all Commiſſions 
to Officers of the Army, when his Highneſs is preſent, 
be given by the Prince; but that his Highneſs ſhould 
Sign none but ſuch as he ſhould prepare for him. 
(3) That in the Prince's abſence he ſhould Sign, and 
grant all Commiſſions; and that, if any Governments 
of Towns ſhould fall vacant, he might have the abſo- 
lute recommendation of thoſe that arc to ſucceed, or, 
at leaſt, a Negative Voice. (4) That all deſigns of 
Conſequence ſhould be debated, in the Prince's pre- 
by the Prince's Council, and ſuch Officers of the 
Army as he ſhould chooſe to aſſiſt at it. (5) That the 
Number of the Prince's Guards ſhould be limited ; and 
many other particulars, which ſeem'd ſo unreaſonable, 
and unfit to be publickly urged, that the Lord Cole- 
pepper perſwaded the Lord Wentworth, to ſuſpend the 
preſenting them; © The rather (as he ſaid) becauſe the 
© Chancellor was then abſent (being ſent by his High- 
neſs to Pendennis-Caſtle, under pretence of giving ſome 
direction in the matter of the Cuſtoms, but in truth, 
to take care that the Frigate provided for the Prince's 
Tranſportation might be in readineſs, and Victuals be 
privately made ready, to be preſently put on Board, 
when the occaſion ſhould require)“ And likewile be- 
y cauſe his Highneſs an to be ſhortly at Exeter, 
* where the Lord Goring, being preſent, might better 
conſider, and debate his own buſineſs; to the which 
the Lord Wentzworth conſented. 

Fo the Commiſſioners of Devon had beſought his 
Highneſs to interpoſe his Authority, in the regulating 
and diipoling the Army to march towards the relief of 
Briſtol ; declaring, © As the poſture of it then was, that 
5 both that County, and Garriſons, muſt in a ſhort time 
"be as much undone, and loſt by Them, as by the In- 
'*vaſion of the Enemy; that all the Foot ſubliſted by, 


*and liv'd upon, the Magazines of the Garriſons. 
J the Horſe poſſeſſed the other part of the Cons 7 
*themſelves; and would neither ſuffer proviſion. ” 
* be brought to the Markets, for the repleniſhin t ir 
c Stores „ nor 1 to be executed for 0. 4 
% ments; pretending they were to defend the; i 
* Quarters ; whilſt oa levyed what Therm they 
"pleaſed, and committed all forts of inſolencies = 


** outrages. By this means both before in Somerſet 


ſhire, and afterwards in Devon-ſhire, when the King's 
D 


Army was forced to retire, the Enemy found » 
plenty of Proviſions in thoſe Quarters, white his F den 
had been in danger of ſtarving: as, all about 2 
there were very great quantities of Corn, when the 
King's Forces had cauicd all their Bread to be broy it 
out of the Stores of Hridgewater, and Excter; whe 
proceeded partly from the negligence, and Jazine! of 
the Officers and Soldiers, who would not be at the wrow- 
ble of threſhing out the Mows, and Ricks, which were 
there; but principally by the Protection given by the 
Horſe; who would not ſuffer any thing to be carried 
out of their Quarters; and ſuch as lent their Proy:. 
ſions to Market, were lure to have their Money rial 
from them in their return. Inſomuch as it was affirm'd 
by the Commiſſioners of Exeter, © That before the Ene- 
my had any Quarter within ten miles, there was not 
o much proviſion brought into that City in a Fort- 
„night, as they ſpent in a day: which was only by 
reaſon of the diſorder of our own Horle, General Gs. 
ring being all this time in Exeter, breaking Jeſts, and 
Laughing at all People, who brought complaints to 
him; as, one day, when the Fiſher-men complained i» 
him, © That as they came to the Market, they were 
* robbed by. his Troopers, who took all their Fiſh from 
them, he ſaid, That they might by this ſec what 
great Injury was done to his Men, by thoſe who ac- 
**cuſed them of great Swearing; for if they did Swear 
*you know, (ſaid he) they could catch no Fiſh. 

Uros thelc reaſons, and the very earneſt deſite of 
the Lord Goring, and the Commiſſioners, the Prince, 
on Friday the 29 of Auguſt, went from Launceſton to 
Exeter in one day; leaving St Richard Greenvil ( who 
then ſeem'd to be in good humour) to bring up the 
Soldiers in Cornwal, and to haſten his Levies in the 
North and Weſt parts of Deyon. The Army having 
now lain {till from the beginning of Fuly to the end 
of Auguſt, without the leaſt Action, or Alarm from the 
Enemy, and fo being ſufficiently refreſh'd, and, as their 
Officers ſaid, awaken'd to a ſenſe and a ſhame of their 
former amazements, it was unanimouſly agreed at a 
Council of War, his Highneſs being preſent, © That 
*the Foot ſhould preſently advance to Tiverton; and 
te the Horſe to the Eaſt of Exeter; and that, aſſoon 
eas St Richard Greenyil could come up with his Men, 
they ſhould all advance to the relief of Briſtol; which 
was underſtood to be in a very good condition; the la! 
Meſſenger that came thence, aſſuring the Prince, as 
from Prince Rupert, that he was ſufficiently provided 
with all Neceſſaries for fix Months. 

Tux had been, from the time of the firſt going % 
of the Prince into Cornwal, ſeveral rumours diſperſed, 250 
as hath been ſaid, by thoſe who were diſcontented or fn, 
angry with the Council, That there was an intent to n, 
carry the Prince into Fance; which begot infinite pre- wi 
judice to all that was adviſed. Of this diſcourſe Gene- 
ral Goring had made great uſe, to the diſadvantage of 
all thoſe whom he deſired to diſcredit, which was in- 
deed one of the Motives of his Highneſs's Journey to 
Exeter, that he might diſcountrnance that Report; 
which had wrought ſo far amongſt the Gentlemen 9! 
the ſeveral Weſtern Counties, who were retir'd thither 
for Safety, that there was a Reſolution among them 
« ToPetition the Prince to interpoſe between the King 
ce and the Parliament; and to lend a Meſſage to the 
ce latter with Overtures of Peace: and to that purpole, 
meetings had been amongſt thoſe Gentlemen, to agre* 
upon what Articles the Prince ſhould propoſe a Peace: 
every Man declaring his opinion, what condeſcenſion 
ſhould be in the matter of the Church, of the M. 
litia, and of Ireland, upon conſideration of what ha. 
paſſed at Uxbridge, When my Lords of the Cound! 
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ABovrT the middle of September, the Prince being pn nu- 
ſtill at Exeter, the News came of the fatal loſs of i- pert deli- 


Service, and to the Prince; who, by being preſſed 
by their deſires and importunities, would loſe the ho- 
nour and thanks of the good Succeſs that might attend 
ir: Beſides that, if he ſhould fend any Meſſage upon 
their Motion, they would quickly make Themſelves 

udges of the matter of it, and Counlellors of what 
vas to be done upon it: therefore they were of opi- 
nion, That all endeavours were to be uſed to divert, 
« 2nd prevent any Petition of ſuch a nature from being 
« preſented to his Highneſs; which with great difficulty, 
was at lalt effected. 

SuokTLY after the Prince's coming to Exeter, the 
Lord Goring being not then well, but engaged in a 
courſe of Phyſick, defir'd that he might have a free 
Conference with one of the Council in private; in 
which, he profeſſed he would diſcover his heart, and 
whatever had ſtuck with him. Whereupon, according 
to appointment, the Perſon he had deſired, went to 
him one Morning to his Lodging; when he cauſed all 
Perſons to withdraw; and bid his Servant not to ſuf- 
fer any Man to diſturb them. When they were b 
themſelves, he began with the diſcourſe of © Unkind- 
«refſes he had apprehended from the Council, and 
tom that Perſon in particular; but confefled he had 
been deceiv'd, and abuſed by wrong information: 
that he was now very ſenſible of the damage that 
«had befallen the Publick by thoſe Private Jealouſies 
e and Miſtakes; and deſired, that if any thing had in- 
* diſcreetly or paſſionately fallen from him, it might 
be forgotten; and that they might all proceed vizo- 
* ruſly in what concern'd the King's Service; in 
e which he could not receive a better encouragement, 
*thanby an aſſurance of that Perſons Friendſhip. From 
© this, he diſcourſed at large his apprehenſions of his 
© Brother Porter, of his Cowardice and of his Treache- 
*ry, with very great freedom in many particular in- 
E©ſtances; and concluded, That he refſoly'd to quit 
«himſelf of him; and after two hours ſpent in thoſe 
diſcourſes, and in ſomewhat that concern'd his Fa- 
ther, in which he ſaid, © He was to receive this Per- 
«{on's advice by his Father's direction * being about 
the Government of Pendennis) as if he had ſaid all he 
meant to ſay, he asked the otlier negligently, What 
che thought of the Demands he had ſent by the Lord 
*IWWentworth? Protcſting, © He had no private thoughts, 
*but only an Eye to the Publick Service; towards the 
doing whereof, as the exigents of Affairs then ſtood, 


*he did not think himſelf {ufficiently qualified. The 


other told him, © That whatever He thought of them 


*would not ſignify much, being but a ſingle voice in 
Council; by the concurrent Advice whereof, he pre- 
ſumed, tlie Prince would govern himſelf. However, 
if he would have him tell him his opinion as a Friend, 
*he would ſhew himſelf ſo ill a Courtier, as to tell it 
© him frankly; which, except he reform'd him in his 
* Judgment, he ſhould declare where it ſhould be pro- 


pos d, and, he believ'd, it would be the opinion of 


*molt'of the Lords, if it were not His. Thereupon 
he told him very freely and plainly, *That he thought 
his Demands not fir for the Prince to grant, nor ſea- 
„ſonable for Him to ask; his Authority being the 
g lame, as to the Publick, all his Orders being Obey- 
*ed; and the Prince giving Him the ſame Aſſiſtance, 
1 25 if be were his Lieutenant General: that the Prince 
had not hitherto interpoſed his Authority in the go- 
verning that Army; and therefore, that he conceiv'd 
it unſeaſonable, at that time, for his Highneſs to in- 
"tereſt himſelf in the Command thereof; which he 


_ *ſhould do by making him Lieutenant General : that 


the King having directed the Prince to make the 
5 Lord Hopton his Lieutenant General, it would not 
decome Them to adviſe the Prince to alter that de- 
us nation, without receiving his Majeſty's Command: 
; therefore he adviſed him, Since the alteration was 
. 39 way neceſſary, and would inevitably beget much 
a touble, that he would defer the preſſing it, till the 
ing s Affairs ſhould be in a better poſture. Satis- 
dhe was nor, yet he forbore to importune the 
tince to that purpoſe at this time. 


E 


ſtol; which, as all ill accidents at that time did, caſt all iel. 


Men on their Faces, and damped all the former Vigour 
and Activity for a march. However, the former Re- 
ſolution continued of drawing to Tiverton, and at leaſt 
of defending thoſe Paſſes, and keeping the Enemy 
from Invading Devon: for the better doing whereof, 
and enabling them to Fight, If Fairfax ſhould advance, 
the Prince return'd to Launceſton; whither he Sum- 
mon d all the Train'd-bands of Cormwal, and an ap- 
pearance of the whole Country ; which appear'd very 
chearfully, and ſeem'd well inclined to march to Ti- 
verton. In the mean time the fame negligence and diſ- 
order continued in the Army, and the Lord Goring, 
with the ſame Licence and unconcernedneſs, remain d 
at Exeter, to the great Scandal of the Country, and 
diſheartning of the Army. About the latter end of 
September, his Lordſhip writ a Letter to the Lord 
Cole pepper; in which he remember d him of the Pro- 
poſitions formerly ſent by the Lord Wentworth to Laun- 
ceſton; and recounted at large but very unjuſtly, the 
diſcourſe which had paſſed between the other Coun- 
cellor and Him, at Exeter, upon that Subject; in which 
he charged the other with Anſwers very far from thoſe 
he had receiv'd from him; and deſir d his Lordſhip, 
That, by His means, he might know poſitively what 
* he was to truſt to; concluding, © That without ſuch 


a Commiſſion as he defir'd, he could not be anſwer- 


*able for the Mutinies and Diſorders of the Army. 
Whereupon his Highneſs, upon full conſideration of the 
Miſchiefs that would attend his Service, if he ſhould 
conſent to the Matter of thoſe Demands, or compl 
with the Manner of the demanding, ſent him 1 
That he would not for the preſent, grant any ſuch 
* Commiſhon; and wiſhed him“ To purſue the for- 
ee mer Counſels and Reſolutions, in advancing towards 
e the Enemy; all things being in a good forwardnèſs 
* in Cormwal to ſecond him. And fo there was no fur- 
ther preſſing that Overture; however, he preſum'd to 
ſtyle himſelf in all his Warrants, and Treaties with 
the Commiſfioners, and in ſome Orders which he Print- 
ed, „General of the Weſt. 

Tux ſuddain an unexpected loſs of Briſtol, was a 
new Earthquake in all the little Quarters the King had 
left, and no leſs broke all the Meaſures which had 
been taken, and the deſigns which had been contrived, 
than the loſs of the Battle of Naſeby had done. The 
King had made haſte from Ludlow, that the Scotiſh Ar- 
my might no more be able to interrupt him; and with 
very little reſt paſſed through Shropſhire, and Derby- 
ſhire, till he came to Wellbeck, a Houſe of the Mar- 

uis of New-Caſile in Nottingham-ſhire, then a Garriſon 
Br his Majeſty; where he refreſhed himſelf and his 
Troops, two days; and, as far as any reſolution was 
fixed in thoſe days, the purpoſe was, To march di- 
© rectly into Scotland, to joyn with the Marquis of 
Mountroſe; who had, upon the matter, reduced that 
whole Kingdom. During his Majeſty's ſhort ſtay at 
Wellbeck, the Governour of Newark, with the Com- 
miſſioners for Nottingham and Lincoln, repaired to him, 
as likewiſe all thoſe Gentlemen of Tork. ſbire who had 
been in Pontefradl-Caſtle (which, after a long and wor- 
thy defence, was lately, for meer want of all kind of 
Proviſions, Surrender d upon good conditions; where- 
by, © All the Soldiers had liberty to repair to their own 
<« Houſes, and might live quietly there) whereupon the 
Gentlemen aſſured the King, © They were as ready as 
cc ever to ſerve him, when they ſhould be required. 
Whether the wonted irreſolution of thoſe about the 
King, or the imagination, upon this report of the Gen- 
tlemen, that a body of Foot might be ſpeedily gather'd 
together in thoſe parts Ne was enough encouraged 
by the chearfulneft of all the Gentlemen of the ſeveral 
e prevailed, or not, ſo it was, that the King 
was perſwaded, That it was not beſt to continue his 
“March, with that ſpeed he intended, towards Moun- 


ce troſe; but that it would be better to fend an Expreſs 


*to him, to agree upon a fit place for their meeting; 

«and in the mean time, his Majeſty might be able 

*to refreſh his wearied Troops, and to raiſe a . 
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of Foot in thoſe parts. To which purpoſe, Doncaſter 
was propoſed as a fit place to begin in: and to Don- 
caſter, thereupon, the King went; and the Gentlemen 
ſo well perform'd their undertaking, that, within three 
days, Aer was an appearance of full three thouſand 
Foot; who undertook, within four and twenty hours, 
to appear well armed, and ready to march with his Ma- 
jeſty, what way ſoever he would go. 

Hen E again the King's froward Fortune, deprived 
him of this opportunity to put himſelf into a poſture of 
War. That very Night, they recciv'd Intelligence, 
e That David Leſley was come to Rotheram with all 
*the Scotiſh Horſe; which was within ten miles of 
Doncaſter. The News whereof ſo confounded them 
(as beaten and baffled Troops do not naturally, in a 
ſhort time, recover Courage enough to endure the fight 
of an Enemy) that they concluded © He came in purſuit 
tc of the King, and therefore that it was now too late 
eto proceed upon their Northern Expedition, and that 
the King, muſt ſppeedily remove to a greater diſtance 
* for his own ſecurity. Whereupon, he made haſte 
(without expecting that recruit of Foot) from Doncaſter, 
back again to Newark; Reſolving then to go directly 
to Oxford: whereas, in truth, David Leſley knew no- 
thing of the King's being in thoſe parts; but, upon 
ſuddain Orders from Scotland, was required to march, 
with all poſſible expedition, with the Horſe, to relieve 
his own Country from being totally overrun and ſub- 
dued by the Marquis of Mountroſe ; who had then 
actually taken Edenborough. The Orders had no ſooner 
come to the Scoriſh Army before Hereford, but he be- 
gun his march, without the leaſt apprehenſion of any 
Enemy in his way, till he ſhould come into Scotland; 
and fo, as he had made a very long march that day, he 
came tired and wearicd with his Troops that Night 
into Rotheram. And he confeſſed afterwards, © If the 
*King had then fallen upon him, as he might eaſily 
*haye done, he had found him in a very ill poſture to 
* have made reſiſtance, and had abſolutely preſerv'd 
Mountroſe. But by his ſo ſuddain retreat, David Le/ley 
was at liberty to purſue his march for Scotland, and 
came upon Mountroſe, before he expected ſuch an 
Enemy; and fo prevented his future triumph, that he 
was compell'd with great loſs to retire again into the 
Highlands; and Leſley return'd time enough to relieve 
and ſupport the Scotiſh Army, after they were com- 
pell'd to riſe from Hereford. 

Tus King now, with great expedition, proſecuted 
his Journey to Oxford, though not without making ſome 
Starts out of the way; by which he had opportunity 
to beat up ſome Quarters of new levied Horſe for the 
Service of the Parliament; and, before the end of 
Auguſt, he arrived at Oxford; where he did nor ſtay 
more than two days, but departed from thence again to 
Worceſter, with a reſolution to attempt the relicf of He- 
reford; which had defended it ſelf bravely, and very 
much weaken'd the Sm Army by frequent Sallies. 
They had only a Body of eight hundred tired Horſe re- 
maining, which David Leſley left behind him when he 
marched with the reſt into Scotland; and therefore the 
raiſing that Siege was thought the leſs difficult; and 
with this reſolution his Majeſty left Oxford the third 
day after he came thither, Upon his arrival at Rag- 
land, he was certainly inform'd, © That Fairfax had Be- 
*ſteged Briſtol; for which no body underwent any 
trouble ; for all Men looked upon that place as well 
Fortified, Manned, and Victualled; and the King 
even then receiv'd a very chearful Letrer from Prince 
Rupert; in which, * He undertook to defend it full 
* four Months. So that the Siege being begun ſo late 
in the year, as the beginning of September, there was 
reaſonable hope that the Army might be ruined, be- 
fore the Town taken. Therefore the King proſecuted 
his former reſolution, at leaſt to endeavour the relief 
of Hereford. And as he was upon his March thither, 
he receiv d Intelligence © That the Scotiſh Army, upon 
ce tlie notice of his Purpoſe, was that Morning riſen in 
ce great diſorder and confuſion, and reſolv'd to make 
*their retreat on the Welſh {ide of the River, and fo 
to 4 through Gloceſter. This news was ſo welcome, 
and his Majeſty was receiy'd with fo full joy into the 


"o | of Hereford, that he ſlipp'd the opportunity he the, 
had of diſcommoding at leaſt, if not ruining the $ * 
Army; which now paſſed through a ſtrange S 
where they had never been, and where the whole N. 
tion was extremely odious to the People. Nor wo I 
the Governour of Gloceſter ſuffer them to paſs thro . h 
his Garriſon, till they ſent him word plainly «Tj 
*if they might not pals through that Town, they kn wa 
they ſhould be very welcome to pals through Wares. 
*fter; by which Argument he was convinced; ſo ha 
he permitted them to go through that Town fr 0 
whence they proſecuted their march into the North. 
If, in all this time, they had been purſued þ the 
King's Horſe, conſidering the ſmall Body they bad 8 
their own, there is little doubt to be made, very wort 
if not the greater part of that Army, had bee; d. 
ſtroyed. EP 
Bu rt the King's heart was now ſo wholly {et u 2 
Relief of Briſtol, that nothing elſe was heats 
which might in any degree delay it. And ſo the King, 


from Hereford, advertiſed Prince Rupert, *That he lad 


*raiſed the Siege of Hereford, and that the Scots wers 
*marched Northward ; that he intended ſpeedily 0 
**relieve him; and in order to it, that he had then com- 
*manded General Goring, to draw what force he could 
*out of the Welt; and to march to the Somerſet-ſhire 
e ſide of Briſtol; and that his Majeſty would himſelf 
*have a Body of three thouſand Foot, drawn out of 
the ſeveral Garriſons of thoſe parts, which ſhou!d 
ce paſs over the Severn, about Berkley-Caltle on Gloceſter- 
ce ſhire ſide; and that his Horſe, which were then above 
*three thouſand, ſhould at the ſame time Ford the 5:- 
vern not far from Gloceſter (as they might have done) 
ce And fo Joyn with his Foot; and by this means, all 
things being well concerted, they might hopefully 
ce fall on Fairfax his Quarters on both ſides. And the 
better to bring all this to paſs, the King himſelf went 
the ſecond time to Ragland, the Houſe of the Marquis 
of Worceſter; ſending the Horſe to thoſe ſeveral places, 
as might beſt facilitate the execution of the deſigu that 
was form'd for the relief of Briſtol. 

Bur when the King came to Ragland, he receiv'd 
the terrible information of the Surrender of Mi, 
which he fo little apprehended, that if the evidence 
thereof had not been unqueſtionable, it could not have 
been believ d. With what indignation, and dejection 
of mind, the King receiv'd this Advertiſement, needs 
no other deſcription and enlargement, than the ſetting 
down, in the very words of it, the Letter which the 
King writ thereupon to Prince Rupert; which, con- 
ſidering the unſpeakable indulgence his Majeſty had 
ever ſhew'd towards that Prince, is ſufficient evidence, 
how highly he was offended and incenſed by that act; 
which yet he took ſome time ſadly to think of, and 
conſider, before he would allow himſelf to abate ſo 
much of his natural candour towards him. Aſſoon 3s 
he receiv'd that ſurpriſing Intelligence, he preſently 
remoy'd from Ragland, and return'd to Hereford, the 
Poſt he choſe wherein to conſider the deſperateneſsof 
the condition he was in, and to enter upon new con- 
ſultations. To that purpoſe, he ſent Orders © For all 
«the Officers, and their Troops, which had been {ent 
into Shrop-ſhire, Worceſter-ſhire, and South Wales, to 
© provide for the relief of Hyiſtol, to attend him there. 
And aſſoon as he came to Hereford, he diſpatch'd an 
Expreſs with this Letter to Prince Rupert. 


Hereford 14) Sept. 1645. 
Nephew, 

*TrovGn the loſs of Briſtol be a great blow to 7! 
cc . o * 2 a; 

me, yet your Surrendring it as you did, is of ſo much jy, 
c afflition to me, that it makes me not only forget , 
the conſideration of that place, but is likewiſe the ;,j3 
«Greateſt Trial of my conſtancy that hath yet befallen . 
te me; for what is to be done, after one that is ſo neat 
«me as You are, both in Blood and Friendſhip, ſub- 
d mits himſelf to ſo mean an Action? (I give it che 
c eaſieſt term) ſuch----I have ſo much to ſay, that 
* will ſay no more of it: only, leſt raſhneſs of Juds: 
e ment be laid ro my charge, I muſt remember you 0 


_ Eyour Letter of the 12% of Auguſt, whereby you 41 


ce ſured | 
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be Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


« me, that, if no Mutiny happen'd, you would 
W Briſtol for four Months, "Di pa keep it four 
« Days? Was there any thing like a Mutiny ? More 
« Queſtions might be asked, but Now, I confels, to 
« irtle purpoſe: My concluſion is, to deſire you to 
eck your Subſiſtance, until it ſhall pleaſe God to de- 
«rermine of my Condition, ſomewhere beyond Sea; 
«10 which end I ſend you herewith a Paſs; and I pray 
« God to make you ſenſible of your preſent Condition, 
« 2nd give you means to redeem what you have loſt; 
for I ſhall have no greater joy in a Victory, than 
« juſt occaſion without bluſhing to aſſure you of my 


; —_ loving Uncle, and moſt faithful Friend, C. R. 


WIr this Letter, the King ſent a Revocation of all 
Commiſſions formerly granted to Prince Rupert, and 
Gonified his Pleaſure to the Lords of the Council at 
Oxford, whither Prince Pupert was retired with his 
Troops from Briftol, © That _ ſhould require Prince 
Rupert to deliver into their hands his Commiſſion. 
and whether the King had really ſome apprehenſion 
that he might make ſome difficulty in giving it up, and 
make ſome diſorder in Oxford, or whether it was the 
effect of other Men's Counſels, his Majeſty, at the 
{ime time, ſent a Warrant likewiſe for the preſent Im- 
ciſonment of Colonel Leg (who was Governour of Ox- 
ford) as a Perſon much in the Prince's favour, and 
therefore like to be ſubſervient to any of his Com- 
mands. But this circumitance of rigour, made the 
other judgment upon the Prince thought to be over 
ſuddain, That he ſhould be made the firſt Example, 
«gf the King's Severity, when ſo many high Enormi- 
«ties, and Miſcarriages of others, had paſſed without 
«being called in queſtion. And as no body ſuſpected 
the Prince's want of Duty in ſubmitting to the King's 
Pleaſure, ſo Colonel Leg was generally believ'd to be 
a Man of that entire Loyalty to the King, that he was 
abore all temptations: this circumſtance of commit- 
ting the Governour, made the other to be likewiſe 
ſuſpected to be more the effect of the power of ſome 
Potent Adverſaries, than of the King's own Severity. 

Wu x the Prince of Vales came to Launceſton from 
Exeter (which was about the middle of September) af- 
ter the loſs of wot . and the motion of the Enem 
inclined Weſtward, it was then thought fit to draw all 
the Train'd - bands of Cornwal to Launceſton, and as 
many of them as could be perſwaded, to march Eaſt- 
*ward; it being agreed at Exeter, © That if the Ene- 
t my gave time, the force of both Counties (ſave what 
*was neceſſary to be continued at Plymouth) ſhould be 
*drawn to Tiyerton, and upon that Pals, to Fight 
*with the Rebels; for the better compaſſing whereof, 
eit was Order d, that St Richard Greenvil ſhould Com- 
mand all the Corniſh Train d-bands, whercunto ſhould 
be added his own three Regiments, which he had 
formerly carried to Taunton ; who took themſelves to 
be ſo lifobliged, both Officers and Soldiers (as in truth 
they were) by the Lord Goring, that they were abſo- 
lutely 22 and could by no other means be got- 
ten together, but upon aſſurance that they ſhould be 
Commanded by Sr Richard Greenvil. Things being 
thus ſettled, Greenvil ſeem'd well ſatisfied, having all 
the reſpect, and encouragement from the Prince that 
was deſir'd, or could be given; and without any other 
indiſpoſition, than that, once in two or three ; he 
would write a Letter cither ro the Prince himſelf, the 
Lords, or M* Fanſhaw, Extolling himſelf, and Re- 
proaching the Lord Goring's plundering Horſe, and 
lometimes Sr John Berkley; in all which he uſed a ve- 
ry extraordinary Lice. 

URING the Prince's being at Exeter, St John 
Berkley had defir'd, © That, in reſpect his continual 
. Prelence would be neceſſary at Exeter, ſince the Ene- 
„m apparently look'd that way, his Highneſs would 
n diſpole the Command of the Forces before Plymouth, 
e luch a Perſon as he thought fit; who might dili- 

gently attend that Service. There was a general in- 


ination to have ſent back Sr Richard Greenvil to that 


arge, which it was viſible he look'd for; but there 
vere three great points to be conſider d; The firſt, the 


pretence that General Digby had to that Command; 
to whom it Originally belonged; and both He, and 
the Earl of Hriſtol, expected it upon this alteration; he 
being at that time ſo well recover'd in his health, that 
he was well able to execute the Command: The next, 
that it ſhould be offer'd to Greenvil, he would inſiſt 
upon ſuch aſſignations of Contributions, as would 
make the ſubſiſtence of the Army, and of the Gartiſons 
impoſſible; the laſt and the greateſt, was, that the 
whole deſign being now to draw ſuch a Body together, 
as might give the Rebels Battle, this could not be 
wichout the Corniſh Train'd- bands and thoſe other 
Soldiers, who had run from their Colours; neither of 
which, would march without Sr Richard Greenvil; and 
it was apparent, if he went to Plymouth, thoſe old 
Soldiers would go to him, Beſides, his experience and 
activity was then thought moſt neceſſary to the march- 
ing Army; where there was a great dearth of good Of- 
ticers. Hercupon, it was reloly'd that General Digby 
ſhould again reſume the Charge about Plymouth, but 
upon any extraordinary occaſion, and advance of che 
Enemy, he was to receive Orders from Sr Richard 
Greenvil ; and accordingly, upon Sr Richard Greenvil's 
advancing into Devon, and tixing a Quarter at Oking- 
ton, Digby was order d fo to do; which he obſerv'd ac- 
cordingly. 

In the beginning of Ofeber, the Lord Goring per- 
ſwaded the Commiſſioners of Devon, upon his pro- 
miſe to puniſh and ſuppreſs all diſorders in the Sol- 
diery, and that the 1 ſhould be free, To 
* double the Contribution of the County for ſix Weeks, 
and to aſſign half thereof to his Army; by virtue 
whereof he raiſed vaſt Sums of Money; but abated 
nothing of the former diſorders, and preſſures: and the 
Money ſo raiſed, inſtead of being regularly diſtributed 
amongſt the Soldiers, was diſpoſed to ſuch Perſons 
as he thought fit by his Warrants to direct. But no 
ſooner was St Thomas Fairfax advanced as far as Cul- 
lampton, than the Lord Goring gave over the thought of 
defending Devon, and, by his Letter of the eleventh of 
October to the Lord Colepepper, ſaid, © That he had 
*ſent all the Horſe, but one thouſand, Weſtward, un- 
*der the Command of the Major General, to joyn 
*<with the Corniſh; who were to advance; and that 
* Himſelf, with one thouſand Horſe, and all his Foot, 
*reſoly'd to ſtay in Exeter to defend that Town, if 
*the Enemy came before it; or to be ready to attend 
© their Rear,ifthey march d forward; and therefore de- 
fird, © That his Highneſs would appoint whom he 
* thought fit, to give Orders to the Lord Wentworth, 
*his Major General, who was prepared not to diſpute 
* Orders ſent by any Subſtituted by the Prince. Here- 
upon, the Prince had appointed S* Richard Greenvil 
To advance with the Corniſh to Okington, and direct- 
ed the Major General © To receive Orders from him: 
But, by that time they two had diſpoſed themſelves 
in Order, as they did very handſomely and chearfully, 
General Goring changed hismind, and within four days 
after his former Letter, he retired with his thouſand 
Horſe out of Exeter to Newton Buſhell; and then ſent 
to the Prince, by a Letter to the Lord Colepepper, to 
know © Whether Sr Richard Greenvil ſhould receive Or- 
te ders from him; and offer d to undertake any de- 
ce ſign with Sr Richard Greenvil, or by Himſelf, as the 
c Prince ſhould dire&; or that if his Preſence and 
Command ſhould be thought, on the account of any 
© indiſpoſition in the Corniſh towards him, probably to 
© produce any inconvenience to the Service, he would 
cc willingly, for that Expedition, reſign his Command 
te to any Perſon the Prince would defign for it: inti- 


mating withal, That if the Lord Hopton had it, the 


«Lord Wentworth would willingly receive Orders from 
*him. His Highneſs, the next day, writ to him, 
ce That he committed the management of the whole 
*to his Lordſhip; and had Commanded Sr Richard 
te Greenyil to receive Orders from him, who had then 
* 4 good Body of Corniſh with him, and power to draw 
© off the Men from Plymouth, if there ſhould be oc- 
ce caſion. 8 EET 

Tus King's having been in that perpetual motion, 
as hath been mention'd 2 kept the Expreſs uy 
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Te King's 
Letter con- 
cerning the 
Prince of 
Wales. 


had been ſent to him from the Counſellors, upon the 
firſt ſiguification of his Pleaſure concerning the Prince's 
Tranſportation into France, from delivering that Letter 
for ſome time. So that it was the middle of October, 
before they receiv'd his Majeſty's further direction. 
Then this Letter to the Lord Colepepper was brought 
back by the ſame Exprels. 


Colepepper, 

HA vs ſeen and conſider'd your diſpatches; and 
ce for this time you mult be content with Reſults with- 
* out the l leaving you to find them: Lord 
« Goring muſt break through to Oxford with his Horſe, 
«and from thence, if he can, find me out, whereſo- 
© over he ſhall underitand I ſhall be; the Region about 
© Newark being, as I conccive, the molt likely place. 
«But that which is of more neceſſity, indeed abſo- 
«ute, is, that, with the beſt conveniency, the molt ſe- 
© crecy, and greateſt expedition, Prince Charles be 
«Tranſported into France; where his Mother is to 
have the ſole care of him, in all things but one, which 
*js his Religion; and that mult ſtill be under the care 
© of the Biſhop of Salisbury ; and this I undertake his 
« Mother ſhall ſubmit unto: concerning which, by 
© my next diſpatch, I will advertiſe Her; this is all; 
So | rett 

Your molt aſſured Friend Charles R. 


Tuovon this Letter was writ after the loſs of 
Briſtol, yet when it arriv'd, the hopes of the Welt were 
not thought deſperate ; and it was abſolutely concluded 
between the Lords, © That, as the Perſon of the Prince 
*ywas never to be in hazard of being Surprized, fo he 
cc was not to be Tranſported out of the King's Domi- 
© nions, but upon apparent, viſible neceſſity, in point 
* of ſafety: And the very ſuſpicion of his going had 
been, both by the Lord Goring and others, enviouſly 
whiſper'd, to the great diſheartning of the People; 
ſo that (beſides that an unſeaſonable attempt of going, 
might have been diſappointed) they ſaw that the loſs 
of the whole Weſt, both Garriſons, and Army, would 
immediately have attended that Action; and therefore 
they thought, they ſhould be abſolv'd, in point of duty, 
by the King, if they only — themſelyes in a 
power of obeying him, without executing his Com- 
mand at that time; eſpecially ſince General Goring 
thought it not reaſonable to obſerve the Orders, which 
were {ent to him at the ſame time, for marching to- 
wards the King, nor ſo much as adviſed with his High- 
neſs, or Communicated that he had receiv'd any ſuch 
Orders; and yet his Highneſs let him know, © That 


che was well content, that he ſhould break through 


*with his Horſe to the King; which he might have 
done. 

Tu Enemy, having gain'd Tiverton, made no great 
haſte to the Welt of Exeter, but ſpent their time in For- 
tifying ſome Houſes ncar the Town, on the Eaſt-fide, 
without receiving the leaſt diſturbance from the Army; 
the Lord Goring entertaining himſelf in his uſual jol- 
lity between Exeter, Totneſs, and Dartmouth; it being 
publickly ſpoken in Exeter, © That the Lord Goring 
© intended to leave the Army, and ſpeedily to go be- 
*yond Seas, and that Lieutenant General Porter re- 
* folv'd to go to the Parliament; long before the Prince 
underſtood General Goring's reſolution to go into 
France, by any intimation from himſelf. The twen- 
ticth of November, his Lordſhip writ a Letter from Ex- 
eter to the Prince by the Lord Wentworth, That, now 
*that the Enemy and his Lordſhip were ſettled in 
their Winter Quarters, (whereas the Enemy was then 
as ſtirring as ever) © He did beg leave of his High- 
**nels to ſpend ſome time for the recovery of his health, 
in France; intimating, That he hoped to do his 
* Higaneſs ſome notable Service by that Journey; and 
deſir d, That his Army might remain entirely under 
the Command of the Lord Wentworth ( whereas, not 
above a Fortnight before, he had writ, © That the 
*Lord Wentworth was very willing to receive Orders 
from the Lord Hopton ) until his return; which, he 
*ſaid, ſhould be in two Months; and fo having diſ- 
patch'd the Lord Wentworth with his Letter to the 


Prince to Truro, his Lordſhip, never attending his 


Highneſs's leave or approbation, went the {ame or 
3 


the next _ Dartmouth ; where he ſtay'd no lon- .. 


ger than till he could procure a paſſage in 


the Exerciſe of his Command, and having receiy'g { 
veral Meſſages, Letters, and a Paſs from the Las 
for his going to London. After the knowledge whereof 
General Goring ſign d a Warrant for the Leyying ty, 
hundred pounds upon the Country for the bearing his 
Charges. The Lord Wentworth, at the time of his 
being then at Turo, told ſome of his Confidents, « That 
e the Lord Goring intended to return no more to the 
„Army, or into England; but rely'd upon Him to 
< preſerve the Horſe from being engaged, till he could 
ce procure a Licence from the Parliament to Tranſport 
*rhem, for the Service of a Forreign Prince, which 
* would be a fortune to the Officers. And the Major- 
„General faid afterwards at Launceſton, that he could 
*not underſtand the Lord Goring's deſigns; for that at 
© his going from the Army, he gave the Officers great 
*chargeto preſerve their Regiments, for he had hope 
to get leave to Tranſport them; and within few day, 
after he arriv'd at Paris, he ſent Captain Porridge in- 
to England, to fetch all his Saddle Horſes, and Hor 
of Service upon pretence that he was to preſent them 
in France; though at the ſame time he aſſur'd hi; 
Friends, “That he was returning ſpeedily with Men 
ce and Money; which was not the more bciiey'd by 
his ſending tor his Horſes. 

TnovGun there had been no great Modeſty uſed 
in the diſcourſes of the People towards General Go 
ring, from the time of his firſt faſtning in the Well, 
eſpecially of the Corniſh, whom he had moſt unskilfally 
irreconciled to him, by his continual neglects and con- 
tempts of them (= he would uſually before Taunton, 
when he view'd his Foot, clap an Iriſh-man, or one of 
thoſe Soldiers who came out of Ireland, who doubtleſs 
were good Men, on the Shoulders, and tell him, in 
the hearing of the reſt, © That he was worth ten Corni 
Cowards, the greateſt part of his preſent ſtrength, 
and all his future hopes depending upon the mi, 
many whereof had reaſon to believe themſelves not in- 
ferior to any who had ſerv'd the King) yet from the 
time that he left the Army, and went for France, they 
gave themſelves a greater Licenſe ; and declar'd © That 
* he had, from the beginning, Combined with the Re- 
ce bels; and having waſted and ruined all the Supplics 
ce which had been ſent him, had now left a diſſolute 
*and odious Army to the Mercy of the Enemy, and 
ce to a County more juſtly incenſed, and 2 
© more mercileſs than they. They compared the los 
of Weymouth, in the view of his © Army, after he had 
* been in the Town, and when the whole direction was 
ce jn him, with the Counter-ſcuffle at Petherton-Bridge, 
ce when two of his own Parties, purſuing the Orden 
* they had receiv d, Fought with each other, whilſt the 
“Enemy retired to their own ſtrengths: they remem- 
* ber'd the voluntary, wanton, incenſing the Country; 
« the diſcountenancing the Garriſon of Lamport, and 
« diflolving it; the eating the Proviſions of the relt; 
the cheriſhing the Club- men; and the lying with his 
whole Army before Taunton full fix Weeks (after be 
* had declar'd the Enemy to be in his Mercy, within 
ce {ix days) and in that time (pretending that he voll 
te in few days ſtarve them) he ſuffer d great quantities 
© of Provitons to be carried into them, through hö 
* own Quarters, and ſeveral Interviews, and private 
Meetings to be by his Brother Porter (whoſe Integr! 
*ry he had before ſuſpected) and the chief Officers of 
«the Rebels: the neglecting his Body of Foot, during 
© the time that he lay before Taunton, by which be {i 
ce fer d above two thouſand to run away. They ralked 
© of the beating up his Head Quarter the day before 
«the Rout at Lamport ar Noon-day, for which no 
« Man was ever called to a Council of War; and that 
© total Rout at Lamport, as two of the moſt ſupine, an 
*unſoldicrly Defeats, that were ever known; before 
c which, or in thoſe ſtreights, or upon any other oc. 


«caftons of Advice, that he never called a or” » 
1 


x g » to France: Go, 
whither, with the firſt wind, he was Tranſporte 459 
3 Fran 


Licutenant General Porter, at the fame time, declining © 
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«War to conſider what was to be done; and in that 
«}aſt buſineſs of Lamport, himſelf was fo far from being 
« prelent, that coming in great diforder to Bridgewa- 
«+41 he ſaid, he had loſt his Foot, and Cannon; which 
«;ndeed were brought off entirely by the care, and 
«diligence of the Lord Wentworth, and St Foſeph Mag- 
«fff. They talked of his unheard of neglecting the 
«Army, after that Retreat at Bridgewater, inſomuch 
«45 of between three and four thouſand Foor, which 
« himſelf confeſſed he had after that buſineſs (and if 
« his loſs had been no greater than he own'd, muſt have 
«been a far greater Number) within ſixteen days, 
«he had not thirteen hundred, nor ever after reco- 
«yerd a Man, but what was gotten up by the Activity 
and Authority of the Prince. Laſtly, they remem- 
«ber'd his lying in Devon-ſhire from the beginning of 
« Jy, which was about the time of his Retreat from 
«'],amport, to the end of November, when he went to 
« France (which was five Months) with a Body of above 
«{ur thouſand Horle and Foot; deſtroying, and ir- 
© reconciling the Country to the King, and the Cauſe, 
« without making the leaſt attempt, or in any degree 
« looking after the Enemy; whilit the Rebels by for- 
« mal Sieges, took in the Garriſons of Bridgewater, 
« Sherborne, and Briſtol, and many other important 
« holds. 

Uros the whole matter, comparing his Words, 
and his Actions, laying his doing and his not doing 
together, they concluded, © Thar if he had been con- 
« federate with the Encmy, and been corrupted to be- 
«tray the Welt, he could not have taken a more cf- 
«fectual way to do it; ſince he had not intereſt enough 

« by any Overt Act to have put it into their power; 
al therefore they who had a greater opinion of his 
Wit, Courage, and Conduct, than of his Conſcience, 
and Integrity, preſum'd the failing was in the latter 
towards which opinion they were the more inclin'd, by 
many diſcourſes negligently let fall by the Enemy in 
their Quarters, © Thar they were Sure enough of Go- 
ing; and by Sr Thomas bairfax's applying himſelf to 
the taking thoſe ſtrong places after the Rout at Lam- 
port, without ever conſidering or looking after the 
Lord Goring's Army; which he could not but know 
conſiſted of a Body of Horſe, equal in Number to his 
own; and had reaſon to apprehend thoſe two Populous 
Counties of Devon and Cornwal, could quickly recruit 
the Foot; © which negligence (ſaid they Fairfax could 
© never be guilty of, if he had not been well aſſured, 
that thoſe Forces ſhoula work them no inconve- 
*nience; beſides that, being unpurſued Goring might 


caſily have made an eſcape, and joyn'd with the King, 


— have diverted all the Enemies deſigns upon the 
eſt. 


OTxrRrs, who were not enough in love with the 
Lord Goring, to deſire to be joyn'd with him in any 
Truſt, yet in their opinions 2 abſolv d him from 
any Combination with the Enemy, or deſign of Trea- 
chery, and imputed the ſlow managing the buſineſs, at 
his firſt coming into the Weſt, and overſlipping ſome 
opportunities of advantage, to his deſire o N ſet- 
tled in that Command, and ſo not making haſte, leſt, 
the work being done, he might be neceſſitated to leave 
thoſe Parts, and be called to the King; for without 
doubt, though there was a reconciliation made be- 
tween Him and Prince Rupert to that degree, that all 
the Countenance General Goring receiv'd from Court 
in prejudice of the Prince's Authority, and of his 

ouncil, was procur'd for him purely by that Prince; 
who in one of his Letters to him, at ſuch time as he 
Was before Taunton, uſed theſe words; What you de- 
b fire in your Letter, on the 22d of May, ſhall be ob- 

ſery d z and aſſure your ſelf that Prince Rupert ſhall 
„ Maintain General Goring's Honour and Power, and 
ſhall loſe his Life, rather than General Goring ſhall 

ſuffer for Prince Rupert; which Letter (as he did any 
others, which he receiv d from his Majeſty, or the Se- 
Tetaries in Cipher) he Communicated to the Compa- 


ic 


uy in all his Ads of good fellowſhip; yet, I ſay, it was 
very evident, he was reſolv'd never to be in the ſame 
my with Prince Rupert under his Command; and all 
is looſe and ſcandalous Speeches, they imputed to 


an innate licenſe he had always given himſelf; and his 
groſs and unfortunate Overtights, to the lazineſs and 
unactivity of his Nature; which could better purſue, 
and make Advantages upon good Succeſſes, than 
ſtruggle and contend with difficulties and ſtreights. 
And they who had been neareſt the Obſervation found 
a great difference between the preſentneſs of his Mind 
and Vivacity in a ſuddain Attempt, though never fo 
full of Danger, and an Enterprife that requir'd more 
deliberation, and muſt be atrended with patience, and 
a ſteady circumſpection; as if his Mind could not be 
long bent. And therefore he had been obſerv'd to 
give over a Game, ſooner than Gameſters that have been 
thought to have leſs Fire. Many other paſſages muſt 
be attributed to his perfect hatred of all the Perſons 
of the Council, atter he found they would not com- 
ply with his deſires, and to his particular Ambition; 
and both thoſe Paſſions of Ambicion, and Revenge, 
might tranſport his Nature beyond any limits. But 
what he meant by his diſcourſe at parting to the Offi- 
cers, for the keeping the Horſe for the Service of ſome 
Forreign Prince, was never underſtood, except he did 
really believe, that he ſhould ſhortly return with a Body 
of Foot; and fo that they ſhould not be forward to en- 
gage with the Enemy, or elſe to keep ſuch a depend- 
ance upon him from the Officers, that they ſhould al- 
ways hope for cmployment under him. 

Wurr sr S' Richard Greeuvil ſtay' d at Okington, he 
had ſeveral ſtrange defigns ; which he always commu- 
nicated to the Prince, or Lords, in Writing ; one of 
which was, © To cut a deep Trench from Barnſtable to 
*the South Seca, for the ſpace of near forty Miles; by 
* which, he faid, he would defend all Cormwal, and ſo 
e much of Devon, againſt the World; and many ſuch 
impoſſible Undertakings ; at which they who under- 
ſtood matters of that Nature, thought him beſides 
himſelf. Notwithſtanding the Train'd-bands of Corn- 
wal return'd to their Homes ( having ſtay'd out their 
Month; which was their firſt Contract) Sr Richard 
Greenyil ſtay'd ſtill at Okington, with his three Regi- 
ments of old Soldiers, having barricadoed the Town; 
the Paſs being of very great importance to hinder the 
Enemy from any Communication with Plymouth. And 
indeed the Reputation of his being there with a greater 
Strength than in truth he had at any time, was a great 
means of keeping the Rebels on the Eaſt-fide of Exe- 
ter; as appears by their ſuddain Advance, aſſoon as he 
remoy'd from that Poſt; which he did about the end 
of November, without giving the leaſt advice to the 
Prince of ſuch his purpoſe, and contrary to the expreſs 
deſire of the Lords Capel, and Colepepper, who were then 
at Exeter, and hearing of his Reſolution, had vritten 
to him very earneſtly © Not to remove. He ſuddainly 
retir'd with his three Regiments from Okington into 
Cornwal, and Muſter'd his Men upon the River Tamar, 
that divdes Cornwal, from Devon, with expreſs Com- 
mand © To Guard the Paſſes, and not ſuffer any of the 
*Lord Goring's Men, upon what pretence or warrant 
te ſoever, to come into Cornwal. For the better doing 


| whereof, he cauſed the Country to come in to work at 


their Bridges, and Paſſes, as he had done before, molt 
unreaſonably, for the Fortifying of Lannceſton ; and 
cauſed Proclamations, and Orders of his own, to be 
read throughout Cornwal, in the Churches, © That if 
*any of the Lord Goring's Forces (whom in thoſe Wri- 


tings he charged with all the odious Reproaches for - 


Plundering) * ſhould offer to come into Cornwal, they 
* ſhould Ring the Bells, and thereupon the whole Coun- 
ce ty ſhould Riſe, and beat them out; by theſe unlieard 
of, and unwarrantable means, preparing the Country 
to ſuch a hatred of the Lord Goring, and his Forces, 
that they rather deſir d the Company of the Rebels; 
ſo alienating all Men's Spirits from reſiſting of the Ene- 
my; and all this without ſo much as Communication 
with the Prince, till it was executed. 

AB Our the laſt week of Noyember, he came himſelf 
to Truro to the Prince, on the fame day that his High- 
neſs. had receiv'd Letters from the Lords at Exeter, of 
the extreme ill Conſequence of St Richard Greenvif's 
drawing off from Okington ; upon encouragement where- 
of, a ſtrong Party of the Enemy was come to Kirton. 
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Whercupon his Highneſs ſent for Sr Richard Greenvil ; 
and, in Council, acquainted him with thoſe Letters, 
and other Intelligence that he had receiv'd of the Ene- 
my, and defired him to conſider what was now to be 
done. The next day, without attending his Highneſs 
any more, but returning to his Houſe at Worrington, 
he writ a long Letter to Mr Fanſhaw of his Advice, 
which he deſired might be Communicated to the Lords; 
which was, © That his Highneſs ſhould ſend to the Par- 
« ]jament for a Treaty, and ſhould offer, if he might 
«enjoy the Revenue of the Dutchy of Cornwal, and 
« that they would not advance to diſturb him in that 
ce County, that he would not attempt any thing r. 
e them, but that they ſhould enjoy the freedom of all 
ce their Ports in Cormoal for Trade, without any di- 
ce ſturbance by his Majeſty's Ships: and ſo, in * 
Engliſh, to fit ſtill a Neuter between the King an the 
Parliament, at a time when there was a Body of Horſe 
Superior to the Enemy in thoſe Parts; and when an 
equal proportion of Foot might have been gotten to- 
gether; and when his Majeſty had not the face of an 
Army in any other part of England, The Prince was 
very much troubled at this Letter, and the more, be- 
cauſe he found S* Richard Greenvil had contracted a 
great friendſhip with ſuch of his Highnels's Servants, 
as he had reaſon to believe leſs zealous and intent up- 
on the Honour, and Proſperity of the King; and be- 
cauſe he had diſcover'd he laboured very much to in- 
fuſe a jealouſy into the Governour of Pendennis-Caſtle, 
« That the Prince intended to remove him from that 
© Command, and te confer it upon the Lord Hopton ; 
to which purpoſe he had written to the Goyernour 
from Okington, (when the Lord Hopton, and the Chan- 
cellor, were ſent down thither to affiſt him in the For- 
tifying and Supplying that Caſtle; which if they had 
not done, it would not have held out, as it did after- 
wards) © That the Lord Hopton had a Commiſſion to 
«take that Charge from him; but that he ſhould not 
«ſuffer ſuch an affront to be put upon him; for He, 
cc and all his Friends, would ſtick to him in it: Whereas 
there was never the leaſt thought or intention to make 
any alteration in that Government. 

SHORTLY after that Letter of the 27th, Sr Richard 
Greenvil writ again to M Fanſhaw, to know how his 
Propoſitions were approv'd ; to which, by direction, 
he return d, That the Council had not been yet to- 
te gether ſince the receipt of them; the Lords Capel, 
te and Colepepper, being not then return'd from Exeter; 
ce and that therefore his Propoſitions had not been yet 
te Pebated. He proceeded in the mean time in his For- 
tifications there, and, about, the middle of December, 
the Prince continuing at Truro, he ſent ſeveral Letters 
to the Gentlemen of the County © To mee: him at 
© Launceſton: One of which Letters I ſaw, to Colonel 
Richard Arundel; in which, © He deſired him to bring 
© 25 many Gentlemen, and others of Ability, as he 
* could, as well the diſaffected, as well- affected; for 
te that he intended to Communicate to them {ome Pro- 
ce poſitions, which he had formerly preferr'd to the 
hy == and though they were not hearken'd to There, 
ce he believ d would be very acceptable to his Country- 
ce men of Cornwal: but the Prince's ſuddain going to 
Taviſtock diſappointed that meeting. 

SHORTLY after the Lord Goring's going into France, 
the Prince, being inform'd from Exeter, © That the 
* Enemy, at the ſame time having finiſhed their works, 
* which kept the City from any Relief on the Eaſt- 
te fide, were now drawing their Forces to the Welt- 
*{ide, whereby that City would be ſpeedily Diſtreſſed; 
thought it neceſſary to {end the Lords, Brentford, Capel, 
Hopton, and Colepepper, to confer with the Lord Went- 
worth, who lay then at Aſh-Burton, ſix miles from Tot- 
neſs, and with S* Richard Greenvil, who was ready to 
draw ſome Foot into Devon, to the end that ſuch an un- 
derſtanding might be ſettled between them two, that 
the Service might proceed: their Lordſhip's being di- 
rected, by Inſtructions under his Highneſs's hand, upon 
conſideration of the ſtate of the Forces, and conference 
with the Lord Wentworth, and S* Richard Greenvil, to 
adviſe what ſpeedy courſe ſhould be taken for the Re- 
lief of Exeter (the Prince having at the ſame time diſ- 


buried a thouſand pound ready Money to tu 
chants of Exeter, for Proviſion of Cov for 121 _ 
Ivan. that both the one and the other would ll 
cen very ready to have receiv'd and followed th 44. 
vice 17 was Lordſhips ſhould give. 125 

T nt place of meeting was appointed to b ̃ 

where every body was, ſave the Lord "berg. 
He failing, the Lords, having directed Sr Richard Gy % 
vil how to diſpoſe of himſelf, went themſelves to py 
Burton, near twenty Miles farther, to the Lord V 
worth's Quarter ; where they ſpent a day or two * 
found not that reſpect from him they had reaſon 1 
have expected. His Lordſhip was very jealous of ti 
minution in his Command, which General Goring had 
devoly'd to him, and expreſſing himſelf oftentimes : 
them very unneceſlarily, © That he would receiy« Or. 
e ders from none but the Prince Himſelf; whereupon, 
and upon the importunate calling for Relief from Exe. 
ter, their Lordſhips © Thought it abſolutely necef; 
*that the Prince Himſelf ſhould advance in Perſon a 
*well to bring up as great a Body of the Corniſh, as was 
N e ( which without his Preſence was not to he 
* hoped for) as to diſpoſe the Command of the whole 
* Forces in ſuch manner, as might probably be for the 
* beſt advantage; the beſt that was to be haped * 
being to bring the Enemy to Fight a Battle; and that 
they might be enabled to that purpoſe, by joyning 
* with the Foot that were in Exeter; which was 4 con. 
ſiderable Body. For the conducting fo great a de- 
ſign, upon which no leſs than three Crowns depended 
the Lord Wentworth could not be thought of Intereſt. 
Experience, or Reputation enough: and yet there wa 
{o great regard, that he ſhould not ſuffer in his Honour 
or the imaginary Truſt deyoly'd to him by General 05 
ring, or rather indeed that no notable hazard might be 
run, by any unneceſſary mutation in Commands, a: 
a time when the Soldier was to be led to Fight, that it 
was reſolvd, © That he ſhould be rather Adviſed, than 
*Commanded; and that if he comported himſelf with 
„that Temper and Modeſty, as was expected, all Re- 
* ſolutions ſhould be 2 in Council, and all Orders 
*thereupon ſhould iſſue in His Name. 
Tus next day after Chriſtma- day, the weather be- 
ing very ſharp, the Prince went from Truro, to Bodmin; 
and the next day to Taviſtock; where the Lords of the 
Council attended; the Lord Wentworth continuing at 
Aſh-Burton, and his Horſe ſpread over that part of the 
Country which was at any diſtance from the Enemy. 
Sr Richard Greenvil, who attended likewiſe at Taviſtock, 
had ſent three Regiments of Foot to Okington, under 
the Command of Major General Molefwworth ; which 
were ſecured by the Brigade of Horſe under Major Ge- 
neral Web, who was Quarter'd near thoſe parts, and 
the Corniſh Train'd-bands were to come up within 2 
week; the Blockade before Plymouth was maintain d 
by General Digby, with about twelve or thirteen hun- 
dred Foot, and ſix hundred Horſe; but the whole Con- 
tribution aſſign d for the ſupport of thoſe Forces, was 
taken by the Lord Wentworth's Horle ; ſo that the 
Prince was compell'd to ſupply thoſe Men, our of the 
Magazines of Victual which he had provided in Com- 
wal for the Army when it ſhould march; and to leave 
his own Guard of Horſe upon the skirts of Cormwal; 
there being no Quarter to be had for them nearer his 
own Perſon, 

Azovur this time, Sr Thomas Fairfax Quarter d at 
Houſe about two miles Eaſt of Exeter, St Hardreſs Wat- 
ler with a Brigade of his Army at Kirton, and another 
part of the Army had poſſeſſed Powdram-Houtle, and 
the Church, Hulford-Houſe and ſome other Holds on 
the Weſt-fide; fo that no Proviſions went in, and it 
hath been ſaid before, how long the Army under Ge- 
ring had ſubſiſted upon the Proviſions within, and kept 
all ſupply from entring : the advice taken at Tavifuck, 
upon the Prince's coming thither, was, That aſſoon 
*as the Corniſh Foot ſhould be come up, his Highnels 
*ſhould march with thoſe, his own Cuards, and 45 
* many Foot as might conveniently be taken from be- 
* fore Plymouth, by leaving Horſe in their place, to Ta 
* neſs; where a Magazine ſhould be made of Proviſions 


«for the whole Army, both by Money (for which the 
| County 
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« County would yield great ſtore of Proviſions) and 
by victuals brought out of Cornwal by Sea; for which 
likewiſe directions were given : © From that place it 
« was concluded, that the Prince might joyn with the 
« Forces in Exeter, except the Rebels ſhould draw their 
« whole Body between them; and then that Garriſon 
« gould be able both to relieve ir ſelf, and to infeſt the 
«Enemy in the Rear; and the Prince might retire, 
«qr Fight, as he found it molt convenient and advan- 
« tageous to him. Reſolutions being thus fixed, and 
the Corniſh being not 71 wn in full Numbers till the 
Week following, the Prince choſe to go to Torneſs ; 
where all things neceſſary might be agreed with the 
Lord Wentworth, who might conveniently attend there, 
his Quarters being within fix miles ; and where dire- 
&ions might be given for making the Magazine, to- 
wards which Money had been return'd out of Cornwal. 

Tus next day after the Prince came thither, the 
Lord Wentworth attended him, and was inform'd in 
Council, what had been thought reaſonable at Taviſtock; 
the which he approv'd of; the Prince then call'd to ſee 
4 Lilt of the 2 that thereupon it might be 
agreed how the whole _ ſhould be Quarter'd when 
they came together; to which end, the next day, the 
Lord Wentworth brought the Quarter Maſter General 
Pinkney, who indeed govern'd him. At the firſt Coun- 
cil, the Lord Wentworth told the Prince, That he was 
eto declare one thing to him, at the entrance into 
« buſineſs, and for the prevention of any miſtakes, that 
«he could receive no Orders from any Perſon but his 
« Highneſs; the Lord Goring having repoſed that truſt 
jn him, and given him a Commiſſion and Inſtructions 
«to that purpoſe; which he often repeated afterwards 
in Council; and, in the Debate of Quartering, talked 
very imperiouſly, and very diſreſpectfully, and one 
day, after he had been drinking, very * to 
ſome of the Council, in the preſence of the Prince. 
The time was not conceiy'd ſea ſonable for the Prince 
to declare how the Army ſhould be commanded, till he 
had brought it together, and till he had his own Guards 
about him; and ſo the Prince, though he was nothing 
latisfied in the Lord Wentworth's carriage, only told 
him *That he would take the Command of the Army 
«upon Himſelf, and iſſue out Orders as he ſhould think 
fit; and having viſited the Port and Garriſon of Dart- 
mouth, and taken ſufficient courle for the providing 
the Magazines, and ſettled the differences about Quar- 
tering, he return'd to Taviſtock; reſolving, with all poſ- 
ible expedition, to march with the whole Body of Foot 
to Tomeſs, according to former appointment. 

Tus day before the Prince begun his Journey to 
Taviſtock, he recciv'd a Letter from the King his Fa- 
, dated upon the ſeventh of November, in theſe 
words: | | 

Oxford, 7 of November 1645. 
ö Charles, 
„ "I Leave others to tell you the News of theſe 
Parts, which are not ſo ill, as I believe, the Rebels 
would make you believe: that which I think fit to 
*tell you is, I command you, aſſoon as you find your 

f ſelf in a probable danger of falling into the Rebels 

0 hands, to Tranſport your ſelf into Denmark; and, 

upon my Bleſſing, not to ſtay too long upon uncer- 

tain hopes within this Iſland, in caſe of danger as 
., wore faid. For, if I miſtake not the preſent condi- 
tion of the Weſt, you ought not to defer vn” rnd 
ey one hour; in This I am not abſolutely poſitive; 
. but I am directly poſitive, that your going beyond 
ea is abſolutely neceſſary for me, as I do, to com- 
„ mand you; and I do not reſtrain you only to Den- 
ark, but permit you to chooſe any other Country, 
rather than to ſtay here; as for Scotland and Ireland 
[ forbid you either, until you ſhall have perfect aſ- 
ſurance, that Peace be concluded in the one, or that 
* the Earl of Mountroſe in the other, be in a very good 
condition; which, upon my word, he is not now: ſo 
leſs you. 


cc 


Your loving Father, Charles R. 


TuovGu the intimations in this Letter were ſtrong 
or a preſent remove, yet they not being Poſitive, and 


* 


* 


the time of the year being ſuch, as that the Prince 
could not be block d up by Sea, and ſo could chooſe 
his own time, and having one County entire, and Exeter 
and Barnſtable in the other well Garriſon'd, beſides the 
Blockade before Plymouth, and the reputation of an Ar- 
my, the Council were of opinion, that the time was not 
yet ripe; and ſo purſued the former deſign of joyning 
the Corniſh to the Horſe, and to endeavour the relief of 
Exeter ; for which purpoſe, the Prince undertook the 
Journey before mention'd to Taviſtoch, the day after 
Chriſtmas day; and, at his coming thither, receiv'd this 
other Letter from the King. 


Oxford, the 7th of December 1645. 
Charles, 


WII to you this day Month; of which, few Antler 


*days after, I ſent you a Duplicate. The cauſes of my 288 


Commands to You in that Letter, are now multiplied. 
will name but one, which ] am ſure is ſufficient for 
* what I ſhall now add to my former: ir is This; I 
© have reſolv d to propoſe a Perſonal Treaty to the Re- 
bels at London; in order to which a Trumpet is by 
© this time there, to demand a Paſs for my Meſſengers, 
* who are to carry my Propoſitions; which if admit- 
ted, as I believe it will, then my real ſecurity will be, 
«your being in another Country, as alſo a chief Ar- 
*gument (which ſpeaks it ſelf without an Orator) to 
* make the Rebels hearken, and yield to Reaſon : 
© whereas therefore I left you by my laſt to judge of 
«the time, I abſolutely command you to ſeek for care- 
*fully, and take the firſt opportunity of Tranſporting 
« your ſelf into Denmark, if conveniently you can; bur 
*rather than not go out of this Kingdom, immediate- 
ly after the receipt of this, I permit, and command 
*you to repair to any other Country, as France, Hol- 
land, &c. whereto you may arrive with moſt conve- 
te nient ſecurity as to your paſſage; for nothing elſe is 
eto be fear d: I need not recommend to you the leav- 
«ing the Country in the beſt poſture you may, it fo 
«ſpeaks it ſelf, as I ſhall always do to be, 

| Your bd Father, Charles R. 


H1s Highneſs, as he uſed to do, aſſoon as he had 
ruſed the Letter, which, as the reſt, was written in 
the Lord Colepepper's Cipher, and by him Decipher'd, 
deliver'd it again to his Lordſhip, © To be ſecretly kept 
c“ and Communicated to the other three; for it was 
by no means yet ſafe to truſt it farther. They were 
much troubled at the receipt of this Letter ; for, be- 
ſides that it found them in the Article of the moſt pro- 
bable deſign had been on foot ſince the late diſaſters, 
to preſerve the Welt ; if they ſhould have attempted 
to CS given Obedience to that Command, the ſud- 
dain, unexpected, and unreaſonable leaving the Army, 
would viſibly have declared what the intent had becn, 
and would probably have engaged the People and the 
Soldiers (who would have wanted neither Intelligence, 
nor Inſtigation from the Prince's own Servants ; of 
whom the Lords could not rely upon three Men) they 
being full of hope in the Enterpriſe they were upon, 
and full of diſlike of the other they were to chooſe, to 
have prevented it; in which, they might reaſonably 
have expected aſſiſtance from the Garriſon of Penden- 
nis; from which place his Highneſs was neceſſarily to 
remove Himſelf. So that if the Prince ſhould attempt 
to go, and ſucceed, the Army, upon that diſcounte- 
nance, muſt diſſolve; and if he ſucceeded not, there 
might be a fatal conſequence of the endeavour and diſ- 
appointment. Then, though they had long kept a Ship 
in the Harbour in readineſs, and had at that time an- 
other Frigat of M. Haſdunks, yet by its having been 
carried with ſo much ſecrecy that very few had taken 
notice of it, they could not be provided for ſo long 
a Voyage as to Denmark, which, with ſo important a 
Charge, would require two Months Victual at leaſt. 
Bur that which troubled them moſt, was the very Ar- 
gument which his Majeſty was pleaſed to uſe for his 
ſo poſitiye Command; which, to their underſtanding, 
ſeem'd to conclude rather, that his Highneſs's Tranſ- 
portation (at leaſt without an immediate abſolute ne- 
ceſſity) was at . moſt unſeaſonable: for if, in 
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expectation of a Treaty, his Majeſty ſhould venture his 
Royal Perſon in London, and ſhould be recciv'd there, 
and at the ſame time his Highnels's Perſon ſhould be 
Tranſported out of the Kingdom, by his Majeſty's own 
Commands (which could not then have been conceal d) 
it was reaſonable to believe, that not only the Rebels 
would make great advantage of it, as an Argument 
againſt his Majeſty's ſincere intentions, and thereby 
draw unſpeakable and irreparable prejudice upon him; 
but that his own Council, by which he was diſpoſed 
to that Overture, and whole Aſſiſtance he muſt con- 
ſtantly uſe, would take themſelves to be highly diſob- 
liged by that Act; and they would loſe all confidence 
in their future Counſels. 

Uros the whole Matter, the Lords were unani- 
mouſly of opinion, © That the Relief of Exeter was to 
«proceed in the manner formerly agreed, and that 
cc the Prince's Perſon was to be prelent at it: and there- 
upon they ſent an exprels to the King, with a diſpatch 
ſign'd by the Four who were trulted, a 4 520 
whereof was ſent by another Expreſs the next day, in 
which they preſented a clear ſtate to his Majeſty of 
his Forces, and the hopes they then had of improving 
their condition by the Prince's Preſence; of the con- 


dition of Exeter, and of the Strength, as they con- 


ceiv'd, of the Enemy; and of the inconveniency, if not 
the impoſlibility of obeying his Majelty at that time. 
They farther inform'd his Majeſty of The great in- 


« dj{poſition, that they perceiv'd in all the Servants to- 


tc wards his Highneſs's leaving the Kingdom; and that 


te the jealouſy was ſo great of his going into Fance, 


«that they had reaſon to believe that many who were 
* very faithful, and tender of his Safety, would rather 
« wiſh him in the hands of the Enemy, than in that 
*Kingdom; and therefore, when the time of Neceſ- 
«ſity ſhould come (which they aſſured his Majeſty they 


« would with any hazard watch and obſerve) they 


te muſt prefer the continuing Him till within his Ma- 
e jeſty's own Dominions, and ſo waft him to Silly, or 
te Ferſey, and from thence conclude what was to be 
c Jone farther. They preſented likewiſe their humble 
opinion to him, © That in caſe he ſhould be engaged in 


en Perſonal Treaty at London (which they conceiv'd 
© the Rebels would never admit, without ſuch Acts firſt 


*o0btain'd from his Majeſty, as might invalidate His 
« Power, and confirm Theirs) how inconvenient it 
<« might be, without the Privity of thoſe Counſellors, 


* whom he was then to truſt, ro Tranſport the Prince, 


cc except in danger of Surpriſal, before the ifſue of that 
e Treaty might be diſcern'd : Aſſuring his Majeſty, 
ce That nothing ſhould put his Highneſs's Perſon into 
te the hands of the Parliament, but his Majeſty's own 
te Commands; which they ſhould not reſiſt in his own 
ce Dominions, nor, they concciv'd, any body elſe, if he 
*ywere out of them. 

Tus appearance at Taviſtock anſwer'd the expecta- 
tion; there being full two thouſand four hundred of 
the Train'd- bands, very cheerful, and ready to march; 
at Okington were eight hundred old Soldiers, under Ma- 
jor General Moleſworth; the Foot with the Lord Went- 
worth were given out to be eight hundred, with the 
Lord Goring's Guards which were in Dartmouth; and 
to be drawn thence, upon the advance to the Army: 
from Barnſtable, the Governour had promiled to ſend 
five hundred Men; and out of Exeter, at the leaſt, 
a thouſand five hundred Men were promited: all which, 
with his Highneſs's Guards, might well be depended 
upon for fix thouſand Foot. The Horſe was very lit- 
tle fewer than five thouſand ; whereof his Highneſs's 
Guards made near ſeven hundred; ſo that if all theſe 
could have been brought to Fight, the day ſeem d not 
deſperate. The Foot were appointcd to have march'd 
the morrow, when the News came © That the Enemy 
was advanced, and had beaten up the Lord Wem-. 
© worth's Quarters in two ſeveral places; and ſhortly 
after the News, the Lord Wentworth himſelf came in, 
in great diſorder, not inform'd of the particular of his 
loſs, but conceiv d it to be greater than in truth it was, 
though many Men, and more Horſes, were taken in 
both places. The Prince was very deſirous to purſue 
the former reſolution, and to haye adyanced with the 


- 


ſeſſed by that time of Torneſs, but that he had in 
*truth no hope to rally his Horſe together, in an 

Numbers, till they might be allow'd three or four 
days reſt... Whereas all that Rout had been occaſiond 
by {mall Parties of the Enemy, who, at day time, came 
into their Quarters, and found no Guards, but all the 
Horſe in the Stables; and their whole Body moy'd not 
in two or three days after; encouraged, it was thought 

by the great diſorder they found thoſe Troops to be in, 
Matters ſtanding thus, and it being abſolutely necel. 
ſary, by reaſon of this diſorderly retreat of the Horſe 
to draw off the Blockade. from Plymouth, Taviſtock was 
no longer thought a place for the Prince's Retidence. 
his Highneſs by the advice of a Council of War re. 
mov'd to Launceſton; whither all the Foot were drawn 

and the Horſe appointed to keep the Devon. ſhire fide 
of the River; and from thence he hoped he ſhauld be 
ſpeedily able to advance towards Exeter. a 

Tuk King had ſtaid ar Hereford, as hath been ſaid 
in great perplexity, and irreſolution; not knowine 
which way to take, but molt inclined to go to Wir. 
ceſter; till he was aſſured, © That the whole {trength 
of the Parliament in the North was gather d together 
*under the Command of Pointæ; and that he was al. 
*ready come between 3 and Morceſter, with 4 
Body of above three thouſand Horſe and Dragoons; 
*with which he was appointed always to attend the 
King's motion: ſo that it would be very hard for his 
Majeſty to get to Worceſter, whither his purpoſe of go- 
ing was, upon the new reſolution he had taken ayain 
to march into Scotland to Joyn with Mountroſe, who was 
yet underſtood to be proſperous. This being the only 
deſign, it was not thought reaſonable © To profu.cute 
that march by Worceſter, and thereby to run the la- 
*zard of an Engagement with Pointz ; but rather to 
*take a more ſecure paſſage through North Wales to 
© Cheſter; and thence, through Lancaſhire, and Cumber- 
land, to find a way into Scatland, unobſtructed by an 
Enemy that could oppoſe them. This Counſel tbr, 
and within four days, though through very unpleaſant 
ways, the King came within half a days Journey of 
Chefter ; which he found in more danger than he ſuſ- 
pected; for within three days before, the Enemy, out 
of their Neighbour Garriſons, had ſurpriſed both the 
Out-works and Suburbs of Cheſter ; and had made ſome 
attempt upon the City, to the great Terror, and Con- 
ſternation of thoſe within; who had no apprehenſion 
of ſuch a ſurpriſe. So that this unexpected coming of 
his Majeſty, look'd like a deſignation of Providence 
for the preſervation of ſo important a place: and the 
Beſiegers were no leſs amaz'd, looking upon themſelves 
as loſt, and the King's Troops believ'd them to be in 
their power. 

SIR Marmaduke Langdale was ſent with moſt of the 
Horſe over Helt-Bridge, that he might be on the Ealt- 
fide of the River Dee; and the King, with his Guards, 
the Lord Gerrard, and the reſt of the Horſe, march'd 
directly into Cheſter, with a reſolution, © That, each 
* the day following, Sr Marmaduke Langdale ſhould hare 
*fallen upon the back of the Enemy, when all the force 
*of the Town ſhou!d have Sallied out, and ſo incloſed 
them. But S* Marmaduke Langdale, being that Night 
drawn on a Heath two Miles from Cheſter, had intet- 
cepted a Letter from Pointz (who had march'd a much 
ſhorter way, after he was inform'd which way the King 
was bound) to the Commander that was before Chef) 
telling him, That he was come to their reſcue, af 
« defiring to have ſome Foot ſeat to him, to aſſiſt him 
«againſt the King's Horſe: and-the next Morning le 
appear'd, and was Charg'd by St Marmaduke Langlie 
and forced to retire with loſs; but kept {till at ſuch 
a diſtance, that the Foot from before Cheſter might come 
to him. The Beſiegers begun to draw out of the Sub- 
urbs in ſuch haſte, that it was believ'd in Cheſter, they 
were upon their Flight; and fo moſt of the Horſe a 
Foot in the Town, had order to purſue them. BY 
the others haſte was to joyn with Points; which they 
quickly did; and then they Charg'd 87 Marmadute 
Langdale ; who, being overpower'd, was Routed, - : 


not only alledge, That probablyſthe Enemy was pol 
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ut to Flight; and rſued by Pointz even to the Walls | 

Cheſter. There the Earl of Lichfield with the King's 
hw 8 and the Lord Gerrard with the reſt of the 
Horſe, were drawn up, and Charg'd Pointz, and forced 
him to rerire. But the diſorder of thoſe Horſe which 
6r{t fled, had fo filled the narrow ways, which were un- 
fr for Horſe to fight in, that at laſt the Enemies Muſ- 

ueteers compell'd the King's Horſe. to turn, and to 
Rout one another, and to overbear their own Officers, 
«ho would have reſtrain d them. Here fell many Gen- 
lemen, and Officers of Name, with the brave Earl of 
Lichfield; who was the third Brother of that Illuſtrious 
Family, that Sacrificed their Lives in this Quarrel. 
He was a very faultleſs young Man, of a moſt gentle 
courteous, and affable Nature, and of a Spirit and Cou- 
tage invincible ; whoſe loſs all Men exceedingly la- 
mented, and the King bore it with extraordinary grief. 
There were many Perſons of Quality taken Priſoners, 
amongſt whom Str Philip Muſgrave, a Gentleman of a 
noble Extraction, and ample Fortune in Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland ; who liv'd to engage himſelf again in the 
ſame Service, and with the ſame Affection, and, after 
very great Sufferings, to ſee the King Reſtored. This 
Defeat broke all the Body of Horſe, which had attended 
the King from the Bartle of Naſeby, and which now | 
fed over all the Country to fave themſelves; and 
were as much diſperſed, as the greateſt Rout could 
produce. ; 

Tus deſigu of marching Northward, was now at an 
end; and ir was well it was fo; for about this very 
time Meuntroſe was Defeated by David Leſley ; ſo that 
if the King had advanced farther, as he refolv'd to 
have done, the very next day after he came to Cheſter, 
he could never have been able to have retreated. -He 
ſtaid in Cheſter only one Night after this blow, but re- 
turn d, by the fame way by which he had come, to 


—_— — 


— 


with five hundred Horſe; and there he ſtaid three days 
to refreſh himſelf, and to rally ſuch of his ay wee 


| 


Trove n Prince Rupert had ſubmitted to the King's 
pleaſure, in reſigning his Commiſſion, yet he refoly'd 
not to make uſe of his Paſs, and to quir the Kingdom, 
till he might firſt ſec his Majeſty, and give an account 
of the Reaſons which oblig'd him to deliver up Briſtol ; 
and was ready to begin his Journey towards him, aſ- 
ſoon as he could be inform'd where the King intended 
to reſt. The Lord Digby, who had then the chief in- 
fluence upon his Majeſty's Councils, and was generally 
believ'd to be the {ole cauſe of revoking the Prince's 
Commiſſion, and of the Order ſent to him to leave 
the Kingdom, without being heard what He could fay 
for himſelf, found that the odium of all this proceed- 
ing fell upon Him; and therefore, to prevent the break- 
ing of that Cloud upon Him, which threaten'd his 
Ruin (for he had nor only the indignation of Prince 
Rupert, and all his Party to contend with, but the ex- 
treme Malice of the Lord Gerrard; who uſed to hate 
heartily upon a ſuddain accident, without knowing 
why; over and above this, as Prince Rupert would have 
an eaſy Journey to Worceſter, ſo Prince Maurice was 
Governour there, who had a very tender ſenſe of the 
ſeverity his Brother had undergone, and was ready to 
revenge it; whereas if the King went to Newark, the 
Journey from Oxford thither would be much more dif- 
ticulr, and Prince Maurice would be without any Au- 
thority there) theſe Reaſons were Motives enough to 
the Lord Digby, to be very ſollicitous to divert the 
King from Worceſter, and to incline him to Newark; 
and his Credit was ſo great, that againſt the opinion 
of every other Man, the King refoly'd to take that 
courſe; ſo having itay'd only one day at Bridgenerth, 
and from thence ſent S* Thomas Glemham to receive the 
Government of Oxford, he made haſte to Lichfield; and 
then paſſed with that ſpeed to Newark, that he was 
there aſſoon as the Governour had notice of his pur- 
pole. In this manner, in the greateſt perplexity of his 
own Affairs, was his Majeſty compell'd to condeſcend 
to the particular, and private Paſhons of other Men. 


Thence 80 
Newark. 


had ſtopp'd within any diſtance. So that, in a ſhort Wue the King came to Mewark, he betook him- The condi- 
time, he had in view four and twenty hundred Horſe; | felf to the regulating the diſorders of that Garriſon ; —— 4 ap” 
which, by their great Luxury and Exceſſes, in a time wewark as 


but whither to go with them was ſtill the difficult 2 | 
ſtion. Some propoſed © The Iſle of Angleſey, as a place 
«of Safety, and an Iſland Fruitful enough to ſupport ' 
«his Forces; which would defend its ſelf painſt an 
Winter attempt, and from'whence he might be a. 
ey Tranſported into Ireland or Scotland. They who 
objected againſt this, as very many objections might 
well be made, propoſed © That his Majeſty might Com- 
*modiouſly make his Winter Quarters at Worceſter, 
*and by Quartering his Troops upon the Severn, be- 
*rween Hridgenorth and Worceſter, ſtand there upon his 
Guard; and by the acceſs of ſome other Forces, might 
ebe able to Fight with Pointz ; who, by this time, that 
he might both be able the more to ſtreighten Cheſter, 
and to watch the King's motion, had drawn his Troops 
over the River Dee into Denbigh-ſhite ; ſo that he was 
now nearer the King, and made the march laſt pro- 
poſed, much the more difficult; but there was ſo little 
choice, that it was proſecuted, and with good Succeſs; 
and there being another Bridge to paſs the Dee ſome 
Miles further, and through as ill ways as any thoſe 
Countries have, his Majeſty went over without any op- 
pofition ; and had, by this means, left Pointx a full 
day Journey behind. Here Prince Maurice waited on 
his Majeſty with eight hundred Horſe, part whereof 
was of Prince Rupert's Regiment that came out of Ni- 
fol. And now being thus ſtrengthen d, they leſs ap- 
prehended the Enemy; yet continued their march 
Vithout reſting, till, by Fording the Severn, they came 
to Hridgenorth, the place defign'd. Now every body 
expected, that they ſhould forthwith go to Worceſter, 
and take up their Winter Quarters; but upon the News 
of the Sutrender of Berkley-Caſtle in Gleceſter-ſhire, and 
of the Devizes in Milt. ſbire, two ſtrong Garriſons of 
tne King's, it was urged; „“ That Morceſter would not 
abe a good place for the King's Winter Reſidence, and 
ewark, was propoſed as a place of more ſecurity. 
8 advice was the more like to be embraced, be- 


of ſo general Calamity, had given juſt ſcandal to the 
Commiſſioners, and to all the Country. The Garri- 


ſon conſiſted of about two thouſand Horſe and Foot; 


and to thoſe there were about four and twenty Colo- 
nels and General Officers, who had all liberal Aſſign- 
ments out of the Contributions, according to their 
Qualities; ſo that though that ſmall County paid more 


Contribution than any other of that bigneſs in Eng- 


land, there was very little left to pay the Common 
Soldiers, or to provide for any other Expences. This 
made fo great a noiſe, that the King found it abſolute- 
ly neceflary to reform it; and reduced ſome of the 
Officers entirely, and leflen'd the Pay of others; which 


added ro the number of the Diſcontented ; which was 


very much too numerous before. Now reports were 


ſpread abroad with great confidence, and the adver- 


tiſement ſent from ſeveral places, though no Author 
named © That Mountroſe, after his Defeat, by an accels 


c of thoſe Troops which were then abſent, had Fought 


tt again with David Lefley; and totally Defeated him; 


and that he was march'd towards the Borders with 
*a'{trong Army. This news how groundleſs ſoever, 


was ſo very good, that it was eaſily believ'd, and be- 
liev'd to that degree, that the King himſelf declared 
a Reſolution, the third time, To advance, and joyn 
with Mountreſe; and the Lord Digby (who knew that 


Prince Rupert was already upon his way from Oxford, 
and that Prince Maurice had met him at Banbury) pre- 
vail'd ſo far, that the King reſolv'd without delay, or 


expecting any Confirmation of the Report, © To move 
«© Northward to meet the News, and, if it fell not out 
eto his Wiſh, he would return to Newark. In this 


"Reſolution, after a Weeks ſtay at Newark, he march'd 


to Tuxford; and the next day to'Wellbeck, having in 


his way, met with the ſame general Reports of Moun- 


troſe's Victories ; which were interpreted as ſo many 
Corfirmations; and therefore, though the King aſſem- 


this tame. 


bled his Council to conſult at Wellbeck, he declar'd 
| © That he would not have it Debated , whether he 
DS 2 « ſhould 


cauſe it was vehemently purſued upon a private, and 
Particular Intereſt, N 
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*ſhould advance or retire ; but concerning the man- 
ener of his advancing ; ſince he was reſolv'd not to 
«retire; which he was ſure would be attended with 
more miſchicf than could accompany his advancing. 

T x1s Declaration, how diſagrecable ſoever it was 
to the ſenſe of much the Major part, left very little to 
be conſulted upon; for ſince they mult advance, it was 
eaſily agreed © That they ſhould march the next day 
cc to Rotheram; and that the Troops ſhould be drawn 
ce to Rendezvous, the next Morning, at {uch an Hour; 
and ſo the Officers were riſing to give Orders out for 
the execution of what was Refoly'd ; when, in the in- 
{tant, one knock'd at the door; who, being call'd in, 
was found to be the Trumpeter formerly tent from 
Cardiff to the Scotiſh Army, with a Letter to the Earl 
of Leven, General thereof; who had taken him with 
him as far as Berwick, before he would ſuffer him to be 
diſcharg'd. The King ask'd him,“ What he had heard 
«of the Marquis of Mountroſe? He anſwer' d,“ That 
«the laſt News he had heard of him, was that he was 
« about Sterling, retiring farther North; and that Da- 
« pid Leſiy was in Lothian, on the fide of Edenborough ; 
* and that the Scoriſh Army lay betwcen North Allerton 
te and New-Caſtle. This ſo unexpected Relation, daſh- 
ed the former purpoſe; and the Lord Digby himſelf 
declar'd © That it was by no means fit for his Majeſt 
*tro advance; but to retire prelently to Newark; which 
was, by every body, agreed to; and the Rendezvous 
of the Army for the next Morning to continue. When 
they were at the Rendezvous, the King declar d“ That 
though it was not judged fit for himſelf to advance 
*Northward, yet he thought it very neceſſary, that 
«Sr Marmaduke Langdale ſhould, with the Horſe un- 
der his Command, march that way; and endeavour 
to joyn with Mountroſe. And, having ſaid fo, his Ma- 
jeſty look'd upon S* Marmaduke; who very cheerfully 
{ubmitted to nis Majeſty's pleaſure; and faid, © He 
* had only one Suit to make to 8 which 
* was, that the Lord Digby might Command in Chief, 
*and He under him. All who were prelent, ſtood 
amaz'd at what was now ſaid; of which, no word had 
paſſed in Council; but when the Lord Digby as frankly 
accepted of the Command, they concluded, that it 
had been concerted before between the King and the 
other Two. 

No Man contradicted any thing that had been pro- 
poſed; and ſo immediately, upon the place, a wil 
Commiſſion was prepar'd, and Sign'd by the King, to 
conſtitute the Lord Digby Lieutenant General of all 
the Forces raiſed, or to be raiſed for the King on the 
other ſide of Trent; and with this Commiſſion he im- 
mediately departed from the King, taking with him 
from the Rendezvous all the Northern Horſe, with 
St Marmaduke Langdale, and St Richard Hutton, High 
Sheriff of 7ork-ſhire, together with the Earls of Carne- 
warth, and Niddiſdale, and ſeveral other Scotiſh Gen- 
tlemen: He march'd in the head of fifreen hundred 
Horſe; and ſo in a moment became a General, as well 
as 1 Secretary of State; and march'd preſently to Don- 
caſter. 

BR cAus E this expedition was in a ſhort time at an 
end, it will not be amiſs to finiſh the relation in this 

lace; there being no occaſion to reſume it hereafter, 
he Lord Digby was inform'd at his being at Doncaſter, 
That there was, in a Town two or three Miles di- 
*ſtant, and little out of the way of the next days 
* march, one thouſand Foot newly raiſed for the Par- 
*liament; which he reſoly'd, the next Morning to fall 
upon; and did it ſo well, that they all threw down 
their Arms, and diſperſed ; whereupon he proſecuted, 
his march to a Town call'd Sherborne, where he ftay'd 
to refreſh his Troops; and whilſt he ftay'd there, he 
had notice of the adyance of ſome Troops of Horſe 
towards him, under the Command of Colonel Copley : 
Digby 2 Sounded to Horſe, and having gotten 
lome few Troops ready, march d with them out of the 
Town; and finding Copley ſtanding upon a convenient 
ground, he would not ſtay for his other Companies, 
but immediately Charg'd them with that Courage, that 
he routed moſt of their Bodies ; which, after a ſhort 
reſiſtance, Fled, and were purſucd by his Horſe through 


of Lincoln-ſhire to Grantham; and all the power his 


done. 


his being ſo near, he writ a Letter to him, by which 


' Sherborne, where the other Troops were refreſhin 


themſelves ; who diſcerning the Flight of Horſe, ; 

great Conſternation, concluded, that they were their 
own Fellows, who had been routed by the Enem : 
and ſo with equal confuſion they mounted their Horte, 
and Fled as faſt as the other, ſuch ways, as they ſe. dg" 
verally concciv'd to be moſt for their ſafety, By thi * 
means, a Troop that remain d upon the Field un. . 
broken, fell upon the Lord Digby, and thoſe Officer, tn, 
and Gentlemen, who remain'd about him; who were 
compell'd to make their retreat to Skipton ; which the 

did with the loſs of S Richard Hutton (a gallant. and 
worthy Gentleman, and the Son and Heir of a ye 

Venerable Judge, a Man famous in his Generation 

and two or three other Perſons; and with the loſs of 
the Lord Digby's Baggage; in which was his Cabinet 
of Papers; which, being publiſhed by the Parliament 
adminiſter'd afterwards fo much punts Sou of diſcourſe, 

AT Skipton, moſt of the ſcatter'd Troops came to- 
gether again, with which he march'd, without any 
other miſadventures, through Cumberland and Weſtmyre. 
land, as far as Dumfreeze in Scotland ; and then, neither 
receiving directions which way to march, nor where 
Mountroſe was, and leſs knowing how to retire without 
falling into the hands of the Scoriſh Army upon the Bor- 
ders; in the higheſt deſpair, that Lord, S* Marmaduke 
L angdale, the two Earls, and moſt of the other Officers 
Embarked themſelves for the Ifle of Man; and ſhort- 
ly after, for Ireland; where we ſhall leave them, all 
the Troops being left by them to ſhift for themlelves, 
Thus thoſe fifteen hundred Horſe which march d 
Northward, within very few days were brought to no- 
thing; and the Generalſhip of the Lord Digby, to an 
end. But if it had not been for that extraordinary ac- 
cident of the flying of his own Troops, becauſe the 
Enemy fled (as the greateſt misfortunes which befel 
that Noble Perſon, throughout the whole courſe of his 
Life, uſually fell out in a conjuncture when he had 
near attain'd to what he could wiſh) he had without 
doubt been Maſter of Tork, and of the whole North; 
the Parliament having no other Forces in all thoſe 
_ their Garriſons excepted, than thoſe Foot which 

e firſt defeated, and thoſe Horſe which he had ſo 
near broken. The temper, and compoſition of his Mind 
was ſo admirable, that he was always more pleaſed and 
delighted that he had advanced 18 far, which he im- 
puted to his own Virtue and Conduct, than broken or 
dejected that his Succeſs was not anſwerable, which he 
ſtill charg d upon ſecond Cauſes, for which he thought 
himſelf not accountable. 

Wu x the Lord Digby and S* Marmaduke Langdale 
left the King, his Majeſty march'd back to Newark 
with eight hundred Horſe of his own Guards, and the 
Troops belonging to the Lord Gerrard ; and 2 
heard of the misfortune that befell the Northern Ad- 
ventures; upon which he concluded that it would not 
be ſafe for him to ſtay longer in the place where he 
was, for by this time Pointæ was come with all his 
Troops to Nettingham, and Roſſiter with all the Force 


Majelty had, was not in any degree ſtrong enough to 
oppole either of them; ſo that he was only to watch 
an opportunity by the Darkneſs of the Nights, and 
good Guides, to ſteal from thence to Worceſter, or Or. 
ford; in either of which he could only expect a little 
more time, and leiſure to conſider what was next to 


Bur before his Majeſty can leave Newark, he mul yy 
undergo a new kind of Mortification from his Friend, : 
much ſharper than any he had undergone from his 2 
Enemies; which, without doubt, he ſuffered with 
much more grief, and perplexity of Mind. Prince Ru- 
pert was now come to Belvoir-Caſtle, with his Brother 30 
Prince Maurice, and about one hundred and twenty 
Officers who attended him; with which he had ſu- 
ſtained a charge from Roſſiter, and broke through with 
out any conſiderable loſs. When the King heard 0 


* He required him to Ray at Belyoir till further Order; 
© and 1 him for not having given obedience 


ce to his former Commands. Notwithſtanding this wer] 
| mand, 
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mand, he came the next day to Newark, and was met 
by the Lord Gerrard, and S* Richard Willis, Governour 
of the Town, with one hundred Horſe, two miles in 
his way. About an hour after, with this Train, he 
came to the Court; and found the King in the pre- 
ſence; and, without Ceremony, told his Majeſty, that 
« he was come to render an acconnt of the loſs of Bri- 
« fol, and to clear himſelf from thoſe imputations 
«hich had been caſt upon him. The King ſaid very 
little to him; but, Meat being brought up, went to 
Supper; and, during that time, asked ſome Queſtions 
of Prince Maurice, without ſaying any thing to the 
other, Afcer he had Supped, he retired to his Cham- 
ber, without admitting any farther diſcourſe ; and the 
Prince return'd to the Governour's Houſe, where he 
was well treated and lodged. The King, how diſ- 
leaſed ſoever, thought it neceſſary to hear what Prince 
Rupert would fay, that he might with the more caſe 
rovide for his own _ from thence; which it was 
gh time to make. So he appointed the next day to 
hear his defence, which the Prince made with many 
-oteſtations of © His Innocence, and how impoſſible 
«ir was long to defend the Fort, after the Line was en- 
«red. His Majeſty did not ſuſpect his Nephew to 
hare any Malicious deſign againſt his Service, and had 
no mind to aggravate any circumſtances which had 
accompanied rhac Action; and therefore, after a day 
or two's debate, cauſed a ſhort Declaration to be drawn 
up, by which Prince Rupert was abſoly d and clear'd 
from any Difloyalty, or Treaſon in the rendring of 
Briſtol, but not of Indiſcretion. So that matter was 
ſettled; upon which the King expected the Prince 
ſhould have departed, as himſelf reſolv d to proſecute 
the means for his own eſcape, without communicating 
it to him. 

Tur Change of the poſture of the Enemy, and 
Pointz's coming to the North- ſide of Trent, made his 
Majelty reſolve to begin his march on the Sunday 
Night, being the twentieth of October; which he im- 
parted to none but two or three of the neareſt trult, 
But the differences were grown ſo high between the 
Governour and the Commiſſioners (who were all the 
principal Gentlemen of the Country, and Who had 
with Courage and Fidelity adher'd to the King from 
the beginning, and whole intereſt alone had greg 
that place) and had been ſo much increaſed by the 
mutual Conteſt, which had been between them in the 
preſence of the King, that there was no poſſibility of 
reconciling them, and very little of preſerving the Gar- 
riſon, but by the removal of the Governour; which 
was ſo eyident to the King, that he reſolv'd on that 
expedient; and, on the Sunday morning, ſent for S* Ri- 
chard Willis into his Bed-Chamber; and after many 
gracious expreſſions of © The Satisfaction he had re- 
*cciv'd in his Service, and of the great abilities he had 
*to ſerve him, he told him, © His own deſign to be 
„gone that Night; and that he reſolv'd to take him 
© with him, and to make him Captain of his Horſe 
Guards, in the place of the Earl of Lichfield, who 
© had been lately kill'd before Cheſter (which was a 
Command fit for any Subject) © And that he would 
5 leave the Lord Bellaſis Govornour of Neu ark, who 
being allied to molt of the Gentlemen of the adja- 
cent Counties, and having a good Eſtate there, would 

© more acceptable to them. His Majeſty conde- 
[ceded o far, as to tell him, © That he did not here- 
: by give a judgment on the Commiſſioners fide, who 
be declar'd had been to blame in many particulars; 

and that he himſelf could not have an ampler vin- 

ication, than by the honour and truſt he now con- 

. ferred upon him; but he found it would be much 

calier to remove Him, than to reform the Commil- 

« ners; who, being many, could not be any other 
way united in his Service. 

S Richard Willis appear'd very much troubled ; and 
cxculed the not taking the other command, As a place 
r too great Honour, and that his Fortune could not 

maintain him in that employment; he ſaid, that his 

aemies would triumph at his removal, and he ſhould 
8 looked upon as caſt out, and diſgraced. The 
ing replied, © That he would take care, and provide 


for his Support; and that a man could not be look- 
*ed upon as diſgraced, who was placed ſo near his 
* Perſon ; which, he told him, he would find to be 
*true, when he had thought a little of it. So his Ma- 
jeſty went out of his Chamber, and preſently to the 
Church. When he return'd from thence, he {at down 
to dinner; the Lords and other of his Servants, re- 
tiring likewiſe to their Lodgings. Before the King 
had din'd, S* Richard Willis, with both the Princes, the 
Lord Gerrard, and about twenty Officers of the Gar- 
riſon, entred into the preſence Chamber: Willis ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to the King, and told him, © That what 
his Majeſty had faid to him in private, was now the 
*publick Talk of the Town, and very much to his 
* Diſhonour : Prince Rupert ſaid, © That Sr Richard 
*Willis was to be remoy'd from his Government, for 
*no Fault that he had committed, but for being His 
*Friend : the Lord Gerrard added, © Thar it was the 
Plot of the Lord Digby, who was a Traytor, and he 
would prove him to be ſo. The King was fo ſurpriſed 
with this manner of behaviour, that he roſe in ſome 
diſorder from the Table, and would have gone into 
his Bed-chamber ; calling St Richard Willis to follow 
him; who anſwer'd aloud, © That he had receiv'd a 
*Publick injury, and therefore that he expected a 
*Publick ſatisfaction. This, with what had paſſed be- 
fore, ſo provoked his Majeſty, that, with greater In- 
dignation than he was ever ſeen poſſeſſed with, he 
commanded them“ To depart from his Preſence, and 
to come no more into it; and this with ſuch circum- 
ſtances in his looks and geſture, as well as words, that 
They appcar'd no lefs confounded ; and departed the 
Room, aſham'd of what they had done; yet aſſoon as 
they came to the Governour's Houle, they Sounded to 
Horſe, intending to be preſently gone. 

Tux noife of this unheard of Infolence, quick! 
brought the Lords who were abſent, and all the Gen- 
tlemen in the Town, to the King, with expreſſions full 
of Duty, and a very tender ſenſe of the uſage he had 
endured, There is no doubr, he could have proceeded 
in what manner he would againſt the Offenders. But 
his Majeſty thought it beſt, on many conſiderations, 
to leave them to themſelves, and to be puniſh'd by 
their own reflections; and preſently declared the Lord 
Bellaſis to be Governour ; who immediately betook him- 
ſelf to his Charge, and placed the Guards in ſuch a 
manner as he thought reaſonable. In the Afternoon 
a Petition and Remonltrance was brought to the King, 
ſign d by the two Princes, and about four and twenty 
Officers; in which they deſired, © That Sr Richard 
Willis might receive a Trial by a Court of War; and 
«if they found him faulty, then to be diſmiſſed from 
ce his Charge; and that, if this might not be granted, 
e they deſired Paſſes for themſelves, and as man 
* Horſe as deſir d to go with them. Withal, they laid. 
“They hoped, that his Majeſty would not look upon 
ce this Action of theirs as a Mutiny. To the laſt, the 
King faid, He would not now Chriſten it; but it 
* look'd very like one: As for the Court of War, he 
*would not make that a judge of His Actions; but for 
*the Paſſes, they ſhould be immediately prepared for 
* as many as deſired to have them. The next Morning 
the Paſſes were ſent to them; and in the Afternoon 
they left the Town; being in all about two hundred 
Horſe ; and went to Whyerton, a ſmall Garriſon de- 
pending upon Newark; where they ſtayed ſome days; 
and from thence went to Helvoir-Caſtle; from whence 
they ſent one of their Number to the Parliament, © To 
* defire leave, and Paſſes, to go beyond the Seas. 

BESIDEs the excecding trouble and vexation that 
this Action of his Nephews, towards whom he had al- 
ways expreſſed ſuch tenderneſs and indulgence, gave 
the King, it had well nigh broke the deſign he had for 
his preſent eſcape; which was not poſſible to be exe- 
cuted in that time: and Pointæ and Roſſiter drew every 
day nearer, believing they had ſo encompaſſed him 
round, that it was not poſſible for him to get out of 
their hands. They had now beſieged Shetford-Houſe, 
a Garriſon belonging to Newark, and kept ſtrong 
Guards between that and Helvoir, and ſtronger towards 
Lichfield ; which was the way they moſt ſuſpected his 
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Majeſty would incline to take; {o that the truth is, no- 
thing but Providence could conduct him out of that 
Labyrinth; but the King gave not himſelf over. He 
had fixed now his Reſolution for Oxford, and ſent a 
truſty Meſſenger thither with directions, that the Horſe 
of that Garriſon ſhould be ready, upon a day he ap- 
pointed, between Hanbur) and Daventry. Then, upon 
Monday, the third of November, early in the Morning, 
he ſent a Gentleman to Helvoir-Caſtle, to be inform d 
of the true State of the Rebels Quarters, and to ad- 
vertiſe St Gervas Lucas, the Governour of that Garri- 
ſon, of his Majelty's deſign to march thither that 
Night, with bole that his Troops and Guides ſhould 
be ready at ſuch an hour; but with an expreſs charge, 


« That he ſhould not acquaint the Princes, or any of 


«their Company, with it. That Gentleman being re- 
turn'd with very particular information, the re ſolu- 
tion was taken © To march that very night, but not 
publiſh'd till an hour after the ſhutting the Ports, 
Then order was given, © That all ſhould be ready in 
«the Market-place, at ten of the Clock; and by that 
time the Horle were all there, and were in number 
between four and five hundred, of the Guards and of 
other looſe Regiments; they were all there put in or- 
der; and every Man was placed in ſome Troop; which 
done, about eleven of the Clock, they began to march; 
the King himſelf in the head of his own Troop, march'd 
in the middle of the whole Body. By three of the 
Clock in the Morning, they were at Belvoir ; without 
the lealt interruption or alarm given. There St Gervas 
Lucas, and his Troop, with good Guides were . 
and attended his Majeſty till the break of day; by 
which time he was paſt thoſe Quarters he molt appre- 
hended ; but he was ſtill to march between their Gar- 
riſons; and therefore made no delay, but march'd all 
that day; paſſing near Zurlcigh upon the Hill, a Gar- 
riſon of the Enemy, from whence ſome Horſe waited 
upon the Rear, and took and kill'd ſome Men, who 
either negligently ſtaid behind, or whole Horſes were 
tired. Towards the Evening the King was ſo very 
weary, that he was even compell'd to reſt and ſleep for 
the {pace of four hours, in a Village within eight miles 
of Northampton. At ten of the Clock that Night, they 
begun to march again; and were, before Day, the next 
Morning paſt Daventry ; and before Noon, came to 
Banbury ; where the Oxford Horie were ready, and 
waited upon his Majeſty, and conducted him ſafe to 
Oxford that day; ſo he finiſnd the moſt tedious and 
gricvous march that ever King was exerciſed in, ha- 
ving been almoſt in perpetual motion from the loſs of 
the Battle of Naſeby to this hour, with ſuch a variety 
of diſmal accidents as muſt have broken the Spirits of 
any Man who had not been truly magnanimous, At 
Oxford, the King found himſelf at reſt, and eaſe to re- 
volve, and reflect upon what was paſt, and to adviſe 
and conſult of what was to be done, with Perſons of 
entire Devotion to him, and of ſteady Judgments; and 
preſently after his coming thither, he writ that Letter 
of the ſeventh of November ; and, ſhortly after, the 
other of the ſeventh of December; both which are 
mention'd before, and ſet down at large. 

Tu Prince of Wales did not enjoy ſo much reſt and 
eaſe in His Quarters; for, upon the hurry of the Re- 
treat of the Horle, which is mention'd before, and 
which indeed was full of confuſion, very many of the 
Train'd-bands of Cornwal broke looſe, and run to their 
* Houſes, pretending © They fear'd that the Horſe 
«would go into that County, and plunder them; for 
which fcar they had the greater pretence, becauſe, 
upon the Retreat, many Regiments had Orders from 
the Lord Wentworth to Quarter in Cornwwal; of which 
his Highneſs was no ſooner advertiſed, than he ſent his 
Orders poſitive, That no one Regiment of Horſe 
** ſhould be there, but that they ſhould be all Quar- 
ter d on the Devon fide. Upon that, they were dil- 
ports about the County, for the ſpace of thirty miles 

readth, as if no Enemy had been within two days 
march of them. They were now drawn together, and 
to be engaged together in one Action againſt the Ene- 
my, all the Horſe and Foot of the Lord Goring; the 
Command whercof, the Lord Wentworth challenged to 
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bands of Coruwal, chere was not three hundred le 4 
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in the other, beſides the Guards; which no body pre 
tended to Command but the Lord Capel. When the 
Prince remov'd from Taviſtock, the railing the Blockade 
from Plymouth was abſolutely neceſſary, and it was con. 
cluded, as hath been ſaid, at a Council of War, «That 
*it would be fit for his Highneis to remove to Lann. 
*ceſton ; whither the Train'd-bands, and the reſt gf 
the Foot ſhould likewiſe come, and the Horſe march 
eon the Deyon-ſbire ſide, and Quarter moſt conye. 
*niently in that County. The care of the Retreat, and 
bringing the Proviſions from Taviſtock, was committed 
to S Richard Greenvil; which was perform'd by him 0 
negligently, that beſides the diſorders he ſuffer d in 
Taviſtock, by the Soldiers, a great part of the Maga. 
zine of Victuals, and three or four hundred pair of 
Shoes, were left there; and fo loſt. The day after 
the Prince came to Launceſton, Sr Richard Greenyil writ 
a Letter to him, wherein he repreſented © The impol- 
{bility of keeping that Army together, or fighting 
«with it in the condition it was then in; told him. 
« Thar he had the night before, ſent directions to Mu. 
*jor General Harris (who Commanded the Foot that 
came from about Plymouth) © To guard ſuch a Bridge; 
* but that he return'd him word, that he would receive 

*Orders from none but General Digly ; that General 

* Digby faid, that he would receive Orders fiom none 

*but his Highneſs; that a Party of the Lord Went- 

*2worth's Horle had the ſame Night come into his 

© Quarters, where his Troop of Guards, and his Fire- 

* locks were; that neither ſubmitting to the Coramand 

« of the other, they had fallen foul, and two or three 

«Men had been kill'd; that they continued ſtill in the 

te ſame place, drawn up one againſt another; that it 

* was abſolutely eu luis Highneſs ſhould conſli- 

*tute one Superior Officer, from whom all thoſe in- 

*dependent Officers might receive Orders; without 

which, it would not be poſſible for that Army to be 

kept together, or do Service; that for His own part, 

*he knew his Severity and Diſcipline had renderd 

*him ſo odious to the Lord Goring's Horſe, that they 

* would ſooner choole to ſerve the Enemy, than receive 

Orders from Him; therefore he defired his High- 

*nefs to conſtitute the Earl of Hrentford, or the Lord 

e Hopton, to Command in Chief, and then he hoped, 

© ſome good might be done againſt the Enemy. 

Tus miſchief was more vibble by much * a re- 
medy; it was evident ſome Action muſt be with the 
Enemy within few days, and what inconvenience would 
flow from any alteration, at ſuch a conjuncture of 
time, was not hard to gueſs, when both Officer and 
Soldier were deſirous to take any occaſion, and to find 
any excule to lay down their Arms; and it was plain, 
though there were very few who could do good, there 
were enough that could do hurt; beſides, whoever ws 
fit to undertake fo great a truſt and charge, would be 
very hardly entreated to take upon him the Command 
of a diſſolute, undiſciplin'd, wicked, beaten Army, up- 
on which he muſt engage his Honour, and the hope of 
what was left, without having time to reform, or in. 
ſtruc them. That which made the reſolution necet- 
ſary, was, that though there was little hope of doing 
good by any alteration in Command, there was er 
dent and demonſtrable ruine attended no alteration; 
and they who were truſted might be accountable ro the 
World, for not adviſing the Prince to do that, which, 
how hopeleſs ſoever, only remain'd to be done. 

THrEREVUPON, on the fifteenth of Januar; his = 
Highneſs made an Order, * That the Lord #0 ws 
*ſhould take the Charge of the whole Army upon "., 
«him; and that the Lord Wentworth ſhould Command e 
* all the Horſe, and Sr Richard Greenvil the Foot. It - 
was a heavy impoſition, I confels, upon the Lord Hop «6 
ton (to the which nothing but the moſt abſtracted Put ', 
and Obedience could have Submitted) to rake cBar?* w! 
of thoſe Horſe whom only their Friends fear d, af 
their Enemies laughed at; being only terrible in Plun- 
der, and reſolute in Running away. Of all the Train d 
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himſelf by deputation ; the Horſe and Foot of $r Ri. 
chard Greenvil ; and the Horle and Foot of General 
Digby, neither of which acknowledged a ſuperiority 
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hundred; which belong'd to S* Richard Greenvil, and 
he Officers of them entirely his Creatures; and thoſe 
belonging to General Digby, which were not above five 
hundred; To theſe were added (and were indeed the 
only Men, but a {mall Troop of his own of Horſe and 
ſome Foot, upon whole affection, courage, and duty 
he could rely ; except ſome particular Gentlemen, who 
could only undertake for themſelves) about two hun- 
Jred and fifty Foot, and eight hundred Horſe of the 
Guards; who were Commanded by the Lord Capel, and 
entirely to receive Orders from his Lordſhip, _ 
Tut Lord Hopton very gencrouſly told the Prince, 
«That it was a cuſtom now, when Men were not wil- 
ling to ſubmit to what they were enjoyn'd, to ſay, 
« that it was againſt their Honour; that their Honour 
«would not ſuffer them to do this or that; for His 
«part, he could not obey his Highneſs at this time, 
« ithout reſolving to loſe his Honour; which he knew 
«he muſt, but ſince his Highneſs thought it neceſſary 
« Command him, he was ready to obey him with the 
ee loſs of Honour. Since the making of this Order was 
concluded an Act of abſolute neceſſity, and the Lord 
Hepten had ſo worthily Submitted to it, it was poſitive- 
ly refoly'd by his Highneſs, That ir ſhould be duti- 
«filly Submitted to by all other Men; or that the 
«Retuſers ſhould be exemplarily puniſhed. There was 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion that St Richard Greenvil would 
not willingly have Submitted to it, but was believ'd 
that the Lord Wentworth, who had carried himſelf fo 
high, and more inſolently fince his diſorderly retreat 
than before, would have refus'd ; which if he had done, 
it was reſolr'd by the Prince preſently to have com- 
mitted him, and to have defir'd the Lord Capel to have 
taken the charge of the Horſe. | 
His Highneſs ſent St Richard Greenril a Letter of 
*thanks, for the advice which he had given; and 
«which, he faid, he had follow'd, as by the incloſed 
„Order he might perceive; by which his Highneſs 


*had committed the care and charge of the whole 


Army to the Lord Hopton, appointing that the Lord 
*Ientworth ſhould Command all the Horſe, and S* Ri- 
© <hard Greenvil all the Foot, and both to receive Or- 
ders from the Lord Hopton: no Man imagining it 


poſſible that beſides that he had given the advice, he 


could have refuſed that Charge, by which he was to 
have a greater Command than ever he had before, and 


was to be commanded by none but by whom he had 


often been formerly commanded. But the next day 
after he receiv'd that Letter and Order, contrary to all 
expectation, he writ to his Highneſs © To deſire to be 
"excuſed, in reſpect o/ his indiſpoſition of health; ex- 
preſſing, that he conld do him better ſervice in get- 
ting up the Soldiers who ſtraggled in the Country, 
ce and in ſuppreſſing Malignants; and at the ſame time, 
writ to the N Colepepper, © That he could not con- 
ſent to be commanded by the Lord Hopton. It plain- 
ly appear'd now, that his drift was to ſtay behind, and 
Command Cornwal; with which, conſidering the pre- 
miles, the Prince thought he had no reaſon to truſt 
him. He ſent for him therefore, and told him The 
"extreme ill conſequence that would attend the pub- 
„lick Service, if he ſhould Then, and in ſuch a man- 
ner, quit the Charge his Highneſs had committed 
to him; that more ſhould not be expected from him 
"Than was agreeable to his health; and that if he took 
a the Command upon him, he ſhould take what Adju- 
ants he pleas'd to aſſiſt him. But notwithſtanding 
all that the Prince could ſay to him, or ſuch of his 
friends, who thought they had intereſt in him, lie con- 
unued obſtinate; and poſitively refuſed to take the 
arge, or to receive Orders from the Lord Hopton. 
Warar ſhould the Prince have done? for beſides 
the ill conſequence of ſuffering himſelf to be in that 
manner contemned, at a time when that Army was ſo 


indiſpoſed, it was very evident, if Greenvil were at li- 


erty, and the Army once march d out of Cornwal, he 


would have put himſelf in the head of all the diſcon- 
tented Party, and at leaſt endeavour'd to have hindred 
their retreat back into Cornwal, upon what occaſion 
ſoever; and for the preſent that he would under-hand 
have kept many from marching with the Army, upon 
the ſenſeleſs pretence of defending their own Country. 


So that, upon full conſideration, his Highneſs thought 2 
VII rerun 1 
tt : the (em- 8 
ceſton; and within two or three days after, ſent him mend, the 

Prince com- 
mite him to 


fit to commit him to Priſon to the Governour of Laun- 


to the Mount; where he remain'd till the Enemy was 


poſſeſſed of the County ; when his Highneſs, that he bun. 


might by no means fall into their hands, gave him leave 
to Tranſport himſelf beyond the Sea. 

Tu Lord Wentworth, though he ſeem'd much ſur- 
Ins with the Order when he heard it read at the 


oard, and defir'd © Time to confider of it till the next 


* day, that he might confer with his Officers; yet, 
when the Prince told him, © that he would not refer 
ce his Acts to be ſcanned by the Officers; but that he 
*ſhould give his poſitive Anſwer, whether he would 
*ſubmir to it, or no; and then his Highneſs knew 
*what he had to do; he only defir'd © To conſider 
*rill the Afternoon; when he ſubmitted ; and went 
that Night out of Town to his Quarters; of which 
molt Men were not glad, but rather wiſhed (ſince they 
knew he would never obey chearfully) that he would 
have put the Prince to have made further alterations ; 
which yet would have been accompanied with hazard 
enough. By this time the Intelligence was certain of 
the loſs of Dartmouth, which added ncither Courage, 
nor Numbers to our Men; and the importunity was 
ſuch from Exeter for preſent relief, that there ſeem'd 
even a neceſſity of attempting ſomewhat towards ir, 
upon how great diſadvantage ſoever; and therefore 
the Lord Hopton refoly'd to march by the way of Chim- 
ley; that fo, being between the Enemy and Barnſtable, 
he might borrow as many Men out of the Garriſon, 
as could be ſpared; and © ſtrong Parties at leaſt to 
attempt upon their Quarters. But it was likewile re- 
ſolv'd, © That in reſpect of the ſmallneſs of the num- 
ce bers, and the general indiſpoſition, to ſay no worſe, 
* both in Officer and Soldier, it would not be fit for 
* his Highneſs to venture his own Perſon with the Ar- 
te my; but that he ſhould retire to Truro, and reſide 
te there; againſt which there were objections enough in 
view, which were however weighed down by greater, 

Wnorves had obſervd the temper of the Gen- 
try of that County towards Sr Richard Greenvil, or the 
Clamour of the Common People againſt his Oppreſſion 
and Tyranny, would not have believ'd, that ſuch a ne- 
ceſſary procceding againſt him, at that time, could have 
been any Unpopular Act; there being ſcarce a day, 
in which ſome Petition was not preſented againſt him. 
As the Prince paſſed through Bodmin, he recciv'd Pe- 
titions from the Wives of many ſubſtantial, and honeſt 
Men; amongſt the reſt, of the Mayor of Liftithiel; who 
was very cminently well affected and uſeful to the 
King's Service; all whom Greenvil had committed to 
the Common Goal, for preſuming to Fiſh in that Ri- 
ver; the Royalty of which he pretended belonged to 
him, by Virtue of the Sequeſtration, granted him by 
the King, of the Lord Roberts's Eſtate at Lanhetherick; 
whereas they who were committed, pretended a Title, 
and had always uſed the liberty of Fiſhing in thoſe Wa- 
ters, as Tenants to the Prince of his*'Highnels's Man- 
nor of Liſtithiel; there having been long Suits between 
the Lord Roberts and the Tenants of that Mannor, for 
that Royalty. And when high Highneſs came to Ta- 
viſtock , E was again Petition'd by many Women for 
the liberty of their Husbands, whom Sr Richard had 
committed to Priſon, for refuſing to grind at his Mill, 
« Which, he ſaid, they were bound by the Cuſtom to 
«do. So by his Martial Power he had Aﬀerted what- 
ever Civil Intereſt he thought fit to lay claim ro; and 
never diſcharged any Man out of Priſon, till he abſo- 
lurely ſubmitted to his Pleaſure. 

THreRE were in the Goal at Launceſton, at this time 
when himſelf was committed, at leaſt thirty Perſons, 
Conſtables and other Men, whom he had committed, 
and impoſed Fines upon, {ome of three, four, and five 


| hundred pounds, upon pretence of Delinquency ( of 
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which he was in no caſe a proper Judge) for the pay- 
ment whercof they were detain'd in Priſon. Amonglt 
the reſt, was the Mayor of St Ives, one Hammond, who 
had then the reputation of an honeſt Man; and was 
certified to be {uch by Colonel Robinſon the Gover- 
nour, and by all the Neighbouring Gentlemen. After 
the late Inſurrection there, which is ſpoken of before, 
he had given his Bond to S* Richard Greenvll, of five 
hundred pound, to produce a young Man, who was then 
} abſent, and accalat to be a favourer of that Mutiny, 
15 within ſo many days. The time expired before the 
1 Man could be found; but within three days after the 
| expiration of the term, the Mayor ſent the Fellow to 
Sr Richard Greenvil; That would not ſatisfy; but he 
ſent his Marſhal for the Mayor himſelf, and . e 
fifty Pound of him for having forfeited his Bond, and 
upon his refuſal forthwith to pay it, committed him to 
| the Goal at Launceſtun. The Son of the Mayor pre- 
1 ſented a Petition to the Prince, at Truro, for his Fa- 
I ther's liberty; ſetting forth the matter of fact as it was, 
| and annexing a very ample teſtimony of the good Af- 
1 fection of the Man. The Petition was referr'd to S* Ri- 
4 chard Greenvil, with direction,“ That if the caſe were 
1 ein truth {uch, he ſhould diſcharge him. Aſſoon as 
14 the Son brought this Petition to him, he put it in his 
q Pocket; told him, © The Prince underltood not the 
© huſineſs; and committed the Son to Goal, and cauſed 
Irons to be put upon him for his preſumption. Upon 
a ſecond Petition to the Prince, at Launceſton, after 
the time that St Richard himſelf was committed, he 
directed the Lord Hopton, Upon examination of the 
«truth of it, to diſcharge the Man; of which, when 
Sr Richard heard he ſent to the Goaler, © To forbid him, 
* at his peril, to diſcharge Hammond; threatning him 
* To make him pay the Money; and after that, cauſed 
an Action to be enter'd in the Town Court at Laun- 
ceſton upon the forfeiture of the Bond, Yet notwith- 
ſtanding all this, he was no ſooner committed by the 
Prince, than even thoſe who had complain'd of him 
as much as any, expreſſed great Trouble; and many 
Officers of thoſe Forces which he had Commanded, in 
a Tumultuous manner, Petition'd for his releaſe; and 
others took great pains to have the indiſpoſition of the 
People, and the ill accidents that follow d, imputed to 
that proceeding againſt St Richard Greenvil; in which 
none were more forward, than ſome of the Prince's 
own Houſhold Servants ; who were ſo tender of Him, 
that they forgot their duty to their Maſter, 

Ir was Friday the ſixth of February, before the Lord 
Hepton could move from Launceſton, for want of Car- 
riages for their Ammunition, and Proviſion of Victual; 
neither had he then Carriages for above half their little 
Store, but rely'd upon the Commiſſioners to ſend the 
:emainder after; and ſo went to Torrington; where he 
retoly'd to faſten, till his Proviſions could be brought 
up; and he might receiye certain Intelligence of the 
Motion, and Condition of the Enemy. He had not 
continued there above four days, in which he had Bar- 
ricadoed, and made {ome little Faſtneſſes about the 
Town, when St Thomas Fairfax advanced to Chimley , 
within eight Miles of Torrington, with fix thouſand 
Foot, three thouſand five hundred Horſe, and five hun- 
dred Dragoons; of which fo near advance of the Ene- 
my (notwithſtanding all the ſtrict Orders for keeping 
of Guards; whereof one Guard was, or, was appointed 
to be, within two Miles of Chimley) he had not known 
but by a Lieutenant, who was accidentally plundering 
in thoſe parts, and fell amongſt them. So negligent, 
nd unfaithful, were both Officers and Soldiers in their 

uty. 


] The Lord Tur Lord Hopton having this Intelligence of the 
Hopton « Strength, and Neighbourhood of the Enemy, had his 
«4 ar Tor- Election of two things, either to retire into Cornwal, 
8 1 or to abide them where he was; the firſt, beſides the 
Fairſax, diſheartning of his Men, ſeem'd rather a deferring, 
than a preventing of any miſchief that could befall him; 
for he foreſaw, if he brought that great Body of Horſe 
into Cornwal, the few that remain'd of the Train'd- 
bands, would immediately diſſolve, and run to their 
Houſes; and the 8 of Horſe and Foot, in a 
ſhort time, be deſtroy dd without an Enemy. There- 


diers, notwithſtanding all the ſtrict Orders, very negli- 


Night, being the firſt of March; but could not, by all 


ſwaded to make his own Reſidence in Cornwal, he 


fore he rather choſe, notwithſtanding the great diſad. 
vantange of Number in Foot, to abide them in that 
. where, if the Enemy ſhould attempt him in 6 
alt a Quarter, he might defend himſelf with more ad. 
vantage, than he could in any other place. So he placed 
his Guards, and appointed all Men to their Poſts, ha 
ving drawn as many Horſe (ſuch as on the ſuddain he 
could get) into the Town, as he thought neceſlary 
the reſt being order d to ſtand on a Common, at the 
Eaſt end of the Town, But the Enemy forced the Br. 
ricado in one place by the baſeneſs of the Foot; with 
which the Horſe in the Town more baſely receiy' 
ſuch a Fright, that they could neither be made tg 
Charge, nor Stand; but, in perfect confuſion, run away; 
whoſe example all the Foot upon the Line, and at their 
other Poſts, follow d; leaving their General (who was 
hurt in the Face with a Pike, and his Horle kill d un- 
der him) with two or three Gentlemen, to ſhift for 
themſelves; one of the Officers publickly reporting 
leſt the Soldiers ſhould not make faſte enough in tun. | 
ning away, That he ſaw their General run through | 
the Body with a Pike, The Lord Hapton recovering a 
freſh Horſe, was compell'd (being thus deſerted hy 
his Men) to retire; which he did, to the Borders of 
Cornwal ; and ſtay d at Stratton two or three days, till 
about a thouſand or twelve hundred of his Foot came 
up to him. It was then in conſultation, ſince there waz 
no likelyhood of making any ſtand againſt the Enemy 
with ſuch Foot, and that it was viſible that Body of 
Horſe could not long ſubſiſt in Cornwal, whether the 
Horſe might not break through to Oxford ; which, in 
reſpect of their great wearineſs, having ſtood two or 
three Days and Nights in the Field, and the Enemies 
ſtrength being drawn up within two Miles of them, 
was concluded to be impoſhble. Beſides, that there 
was at that time a confident aſſurance, by an Expreſs 
(SD. Wyat) out of France, © Of four or five thouſand 
* Foot to come from thence within three Weeks, or 
* 2 Month at fartheſt; thoſe Letters, and the Meſſen- 
gers, averring, That molt of the Men were ready, 
* when He came away. 

Tart Enemy advanced to Stratton, and ſo to Lau- 
ceſton; where Me Edgecomb, who had always pre- 
tended to be of the King's Party, with his Regiment 
of Train'd-bands, joyn'd with them; and the Lord 
Hopton retir d to Bodmin; the Horſe, Officers and Sol- 


gently performing their duty; inſomuch as the Lord 
Hopton proteſted, © That, from the time he undertook 
* the Charge, to the hour of their diflolving, ſcarce 
*a Party or Guard appear'd with half the Number ap- 
* pointed, or within two hours of the time; and Ge- 
ring's Brigade, having the Guard upon a Down neat 
Bodmin, drew off without Orders, and withour ſending 
out a Scout; inſomuch as the whole groſs of the Re- 
bels, were at day time march'd within three Miles, be- 
fore the Foot in Bodmin had any notice. So that the 
Lord Hopton was inſtantly forced to draw off his Foot 
and Carriages Weltward; and kept the Field that cold 


his Orders diligently ſent out, draw any conſiderable 
Body of Horſe to him by the end of the next 7 6 
they having Quarter'd themſelves at pleaſure over the 
Country, many above twenty Miles | neg: Bodmin, and 
many running to the Enemy; and others purpoſely 
ſtaying in their Quarters, till the enemy came to di- 
poſſeſs them. 

Wu by the diſorders and diſtractions of the Ar- 
my, which are before ſet down, his Highneſs was per- 


came to Truro on the 12% day of February ; where he 
receiy'd a Letter from the King, directed to thoſe four 
of the Council who had Signed that to his Majelty 4 
Taviſtock. This Letter was dated at Oxford the fifth of 
February, and contained theſe words; 


«You rs from Taviſtock hath fully ſatisfied me, why | 
my Commands concerning Prince Charles his going 
beyond Sea were not obeyed. And I likewiſe agree 
«with you in opinion, that he is not to go until there 
ebe an evident neceflity; alſo approving very 25 1 
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« of the Steps whereby you mean to do it. But with- , 
«|, J reiterate my Commands to you for the Prince's | 
« doing over, whenfocyer there ſhall be a viſible hazard 
« f his falling into the Rebels hands. In the mean 
«time, I like very well that he ſhould be at the head 
« of the Army 3 and fo much the rather, for what I 
« all now impart to you of my reſolution, &c. And 
lo procceded in the Communication of his own deſign 
of taking the Field; which was afterwards fruſtrated 
by the defeat of my Lord Aſtley, and the ill ſucceſs in 


the Welt. 


— 


Tut Prince having ſtaid ſome days at Truro, went 
to Pendenns; intending only to recreate himſelf for 
no or three days; and to quicken the Works, which 
cre well advanced; his Highneſs having iflued all the 
Money he could procure, towards the finiſhing of them, 
But, in the very Morning that he mcant to return to 
Truro, his Army being then retired, and Fairfax at the 
edge of Cornwal, the Lord Hopton and the Lord Capel 
ſent Advertiſements, © That they had ſeverally recciv'd 
Intelligence of a deſign to ſeiſe the Perſon of the 
«Prince; and that many Perſons of Quality of the 
« Country were privy to it. Hereupon the Prince 
thought it moſt convenient to ſtay where he was, and 
{> return'd no more to Truro. The time of apparent 
danger was now in view, and if there were in truth any 
deſign of {citing the Prince's Perſon, they had rea ſon 
to believe that ſome of his own Servants were not 
ſtrangers to it. The Lords Capel and Hopton being at 
the Army; only the Prince, the Lord Colepepper and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, knew the King's 
Pleaſure, and what was to be done. And they two had 
no confidence, that they ſhould have Reputation e- 
nough to go through with it; the Earl of Berk-ſhire 
continuing very jealous of the deſign of going into 
France, whatever they ſaid to the contrary: The Go- 
verrour of the Caſtle was Old and Fearful, and not re- 
ſolute enough to be truſted ; and his Son, though a gal- 
lant Gentleman, and worthy of any Truſt, had little 
Credit with his Father, | 

Tun was no Letter from the King (though they 
had long before deſir d ſuch a one, and propoſed the 
Form) fit to be publickly ſkew'd, in which there were 
not ſome Clauſes which would have been applied to 
his Majeſty's diflervice ; eſpecially if he ſhould have 
been at London, which was then confidently averr'd by 
lome, who {wore © They met him at Uxbridge. There- 
fore theſe two Counſellors concluded, © That the 
*Prince's going away muſt ſcem to be the effect of 
Counſel upon necetlity, and the appearance of dan- 
ger to his Perſon without any mention of the King's 
*Command, But how to procure this Reſolution from 
the Council was the difficulty. They very well knew 
the Lords minds who were abſent, but durſt not own 
that knowledge, leſt the deſign might be more ſuſ- 
pected: In the end, having adviſed Baldwin Wake, to 
caule the Frigat belonging to Haſdunck, and the other 
Ships, to be ready upon an hours warning; they pro- 
poled in Council, when the Lords Berk-ſhire, and Brent- 
ford were preſent, *To ſend M Fanſhaw to the Army, 
to receive the opinion and advice of the Lords that 
bete there, what was belt to be done with reference 
110 the Perſon of the Prince, and whether it were fit 

to hazard him in Pendennis; which was accordingly 
done. Their Lordſhi ps, according to the former agree- 
ment between them, return'd their advice, © Thar it 
%% not fit to adventure his Highneſs in that Caſtle 
_ (which would not only not preſerve his Perſon, but 
Probably, by his ſtay there, might be loſt ; but by his 
ſence might defend it ſelf) and that he ſhould re- 

; move to Ferſey or Silly. This, = M- FEanſhaw's 
agg was unanimoully conſented to by the whole 
OV becauſe Ferſey was ſo near to France, and fo 
, gut gixe the greater umbrage, and that Silly was a part 
cm, and was by them all conceiv'd a place of 
x queſtionable ſtrength, the publick Reſolution was for 
> ), lc being in their power, when they were at Sea, 

80 for Ferſey, if the Wind was fair for one, and croſs 


4 


—_ —— 


— 


to the other. So the Reſolution being imparted to no 


more that Night, than was of abſolute neceſſity (for 
we apprehended clamour from the Army, from the 
Country, and from that Garriſon in whoſe Power the 
Prince was) the next Morning, being Monday, the ſe- 
cond of March, after the News was come that the Ar- 
my was retiring from Bodmin, and the Enemy march- 
ing furiouſly after, and thereby Men were ſufficiently 
awaken'd with the apprehenſion of the Prince's Safety ; 
the Governour and his Son were call'd into the Coun- 
cil, and made acquainted with the Prince's Reſolution, 
That Night to Embark himſelf for Silly, being a part 
of Cornwal; from whence, by ſuch aids and relief, 
*as he hoped he ſhould procure from France and For- 
*reign parts, he ſhould be belt able to relieve them. 
And accordingly, that Night, about ten of the Clock, 
he put himſelf on Board; and on Wedneſday in the Af- 
ternoon, arriv'd fafe in Silly; from whence, within two 
days, the Lord Colepepper was ſent into France, to ac- 
quaint the Queen © With his Highnets's being at Silly; 
„with the Wants and Incommodities of that place; 
*and to defirc ſupply of Men and Monies for the De- 
«fence thereof, and the Support of his own Perſon ; 
it being agreed in Council, betore the Lord Colepepper's 
going from Silly, © That if, upon advancement of the 
Parliament Fleet, or any other apparent danger, his 
* Highneſs ſhould have cauſe to ſuſpect the ſecurity 
* of his Perſon there (the ſtrength of the place in no 
degree anſwering expectation, or the fame of it) © He 
*would immediately Embark himſelf in the ſame Fri- 
gat (which attended there) *and go to Ferſey. 

Wu x the Lord Hopton found that he could put 
no reſtraint to the Licenſe of the Soldiers, he called 
a Council of War to conſider what was to be done. 
The principal Officers of Horſe were ſo far from con- 
ſidering any Means to put their Men in order, and 
heart to face the Enemy, that they declared in plain 
Engliſh, That their Men would never be brought to 
Fight; and therefore propoſed poſitively, to ſend 
*for a Treaty: From which not one Officer diſſented, 


| except only Major General Web, who always profeſled 


againſt it. The Lord Hopton told them, © It was a thing 
* he could not conſent to without expreſs leave from 
*the Prince (who was then at Pendennis-Caſtle) to whom 
*he would immediately diſpatch away an Exprels ; 
hoping, that, by that delay, he ſhould be able to re- 
cover the Officers to a better Reſolution ; or that, by 
the advance of the Enemy, they would be compell'd 
to Fight, But they continued their importunity, and 
at laſt (no doubt by the advice of our own Men; for 
many, both Officers and Soldiers, went every day in 
to them) a Trumpet arriv'd from S Thomas Fairfax with 
a Letter to the Lord Hopton, offering a Treaty, and 
making ſome Propoſitions to the Officers and Soldiers. 
His Lordſhip Communicated not this Letter to above 
one or two, of principal Truſt; conceiving it not fit, 
in that diſorder and dejectedneſs, to make it publick. 
Hereupon, all the principal Officers aſſemble together 
(except the Major-General, Web) and expreſſing much 
diſcontent that they might not {ce the Letter, declare 
peremptorily to the Lord Hopton, That if he would 
*not conſent to it, they were reſolvd to Treat them- 
de ſelves. And from this time they neither kept Guards 
nor perform'd any Duty ; Their Horle every day min- 
gling with thoſe of the Enemy, without any Act of Ho- 
ſtility. In this ſtreighr, the Lord Hopton having ſent 
his Ammunition and Foot into Pendennis, and the Mount, 
and declar'd, © That he would neither Treat for him- 
* {elf nor the Garriſons, he gave the Horſe leave to 
Treat; and thereupon thoſe Articles were concluded, 
by which that Body of Horſe was diflolv'd ; and Him- 
{elf and the Lord Capel, with the firſt Wind, went from 


Thence by 
Sea to Silly, 


The | ord 
Hopton's 
«Army di 


the Mount to Silly, to attend his Highneſs ; who, as is pw 4. 


ſaid, was gone thither from Pendennis-Caſtle, aftef the 
Enemies whole Army was enter'd Cornwal. 


Havin left the Prince in Silly, ſo near the end of Touching 


that unproſperous year 165 (for it was upon the three 
and twentieth of March) that there will 
occaſion of mentioning him till the next year, and be- 
ing now to leave Cornwal, it will be neceſſary to in- 
form the Reader of one particular. It is at large ſet 


down, in a former Book, what proccedings had been 
Fs at 
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at Oxford againſt Duke Hamilton ; and how he had been 
firlt ſent Priſoner to Hyiſlol, and from thence to Pen- 
dennis-Caltle in Cornwal. And ſince we ſhall hereafter 
find him acting a great part for the King, and General 
in the Head of a great Army, it would be very incon- 
gruous, after having ſpent ſo much time in Cornwal 
without ſo much as naming him, to leave Men igno- 
rant what became of him, and how he obtain'd his Li- 
berty; which he employ'd afterwards with ſo much 
Zecal for the Kings's Service to the loſs of his Life; by 
which he was not only vindicated in the opinion of 
many Honeſt Men, from all thoſe Jcaloufies and Aſ- 
perſions, he had long ſuffer d under; but the procced- 
ing that had been againſt him at Oxford, was look'd 
upon by many as void of that Juſtice and Policy, which 
had been requiſite; and they concluded by what he 
did after a long Impriſonment, how much he might 
have done more Succeſsfully, if he had never been re- 
{train'd. Without doubt, what he did afterwards, and 
what he Suffer'd, ought, in great meaſure, to free his 
Memory from any Reproaches for the Errors, or Weak- 
neſs, of which he had before been guilty. What were 
the Motives, and Inducements of his Commitment, 
have been at large ſet down before in the proper place. 
It remains now, only to fet down how he came at laſt 
to be poſſeſſed of his Liberty, and why he obtain'd it 
no ſooner, by other more gracious ways from the King; 
which might have been an obligation upon him; when 
it might eaſily have been foreſeen, that he muſt be, 
in a ſhort time, at Liberty, notwithſtanding any op- 
poſition, 

Wer the Prince firſt viſited Cornwal, to {cttle his 
own Revenue of that Dutchy; which was the only ſup- 
port he had, and out of which he provided for the car- 
rying on the King's Service, upon many emergent oc- 
caſions; he ſpent ſome days at Truro, to ſettle his duty 
upon the Tinn, by Virtue of his ancient Priviledge of 
Preemption. And in that time, which was about the 
end of Fuly, the Governour of Pendennis-Caſtle, invited 
him to dine there; which his Highneſs willingly ac- 
cepted, that he might take a full view. of the Situation 
and Strength thereof; having it then in his view, that 
he might probably be compell'd to reſort thither. 
Every Man knew well that Duke Hamilton was then 
a Priſoner there, and therefore it was to be confider'd, 
what the Prince was to do, if the Duke ſhould deſire, 
as without doubt he would, to kiſs his hand. And it 
was refolv'd without diſpute, © That the Prince was 
te not to admit ſuch a Perſon into his Preſence, who 
te {ſtood fo much in his Fathers diſpleaſure, and was 
tc committed to Priſon by him; and that none of the 
„ (Council, or of his Highneſs Servants, ſhould viſit, 
cor enter into any kind of correſpondence with him. 
Thereupon the Governour was adviſed, in regard the 
Accommodations in the Caſtle were very narrow, 
That, during the time the Prince was in the Caſtle, 
«the Duke ſhould be removed out of his Chamber 


into one of the Soldicr's Houſes ; which was done ac- | 


cordingly. This the Duke took very heavily, lamenting 
*©'That he might not be admitted to ſee the Prince; 
and had a deſire to have conferr'd with the Lord Cole- 
pepper, or the Chancellor, which they were not then 
at liberty to have ſatisfied him in. He afterwards re- 
new'd the ſame defire to them both, by his Servant 
Mr Hamilton. Hercupon, when the Chancellor was 
ſhortly after ſent to viſit the Poſts of Padſtou/, the 
Mount, and Pendennis, which was about the middle of 
Auguſt (the buſineſs being, under that diſguiſe, to pro- 
vide for the Prince's Tranſportation, when it ſhould 
be neceſſary) the Prince referr'd it to him“ To ſee the 
Duke, if he found it convenient. When he came 
to Fendennis, and was to ſtay there neceſſarily ſome 
days, he was inform'd, “That the Duke came always 
abroad to Meals, and that at that time all Men {poke 
freely with him: So that, either he was to be made 
a cloſe Priſoner by his being there, or they were to 
meet at Supper and Dinner. The Governour then 
asked him, Whether the Duke ſhould come abroad. 
The Chancellor had neither Authority nor Reaſon to 
make any alteration; therefore he told him,“ He knew 
** his own Courſe, which he preſumed he would ob- 


—_—. 


„ 


e aſſoon do the King this Service, as receive 4 


*ſerve whoever came; and that if the Duke pleaſed 
che would wait upon him in his Chamber, to kik hi 
* hands before Supper; the which he did. 2 

W n x the Duke, after ſome Civilities to him wh 
he had long known, and ſome Reproaches to the "4 
vernour who was preſent, Of his very ſtri& uſ2ge ay 
*carriage towards him; which, he ſaid, he bell erg 
*he could not juſtify (whereas the Chancellor well 
knew, that the Governour was abſolutely govern'q }, 
him) ſpoke to him of his own condition, and of *I 
* Misfortune to fall into his Majeſty's diſpleaſure with. 
cout having given him any Offence ; He told hit 
„That he had very much defire to ſpeak with gin! 
that he might make a Propoſition to him, which þ, 
*thought for the King's Service; and he defirs! if 
*it ſeem'd fo to Him, that he would find means 0 
recommend it to his Majeſty, and to procure his 4c. 
*ceptance of it. Then he told him, © That he was 
an abſolute Stranger to the Affairs of both Kingdom 
* having no other Intelligence, than what he receiy'4 
from Gentlemen whom he met in the next Room ar 
Dinner; but he believ'd, by his Majeſty's late 065 
*at Naſeby, that his condition in England was rer 
„much worſe than his Servants hoped it would hare 
*been; and therefore, that it r concern him to 
tranſact his buſineſs in Scotland aſſoon as might he: 
*that he knew not in what ſtate the Lord Mountroſ: 
* was in that Kingdom, but he was perſwaded that ſe 
was not without oppoſition. He faid, © He was cont. 
dent that if he Himſelf had his liberty, he could do 
*the King conſiderable Service, and either incline 
that Nation powerfully to mediate a Peace in Ex- 
land, ot poſitively to Lee for the King, and jown 
with Mountroſe. He faid, He knew, it was belicr d 
e by many, that the Animoſity was fo great from hin 
to Montroſe, who indeed had done him very cauſc- 
«Jeſs injuries, that he would rather meditate Revenge 
than concur with him in any Action; bur he faid, 
*he too well underſtood his own danger, if the Kiny 
«and Monarchy were deſtroyed in this Kingdom, to 
* think of Private Contention and matters of Revenge, 
when the Publick was ſo much at Stake, And he 
* muſt acknowledge, how unjuſt ſoever the Lord ur- 
ce troſe had been to him, he had done the King great 
Service; and therefore proteſted with many Aﬀe- 
verations, © He ſhould joyn with him in the King's be- 
ce half, as with a Brother; and if he could not win his 
*own Brother from the other Party, he would be 2s 
© much againſt Him. He ſaid, he could not appre- 
chend that his Liberty could be any way prejudicial 
*to the King; for he would be a Priſoner ſtil] upon 
ce his Parole; and would engage his Honour, that if 
©* he found he could not be able to do his Majelty that 
* acceptable Service, which he deſir'd (of which he had 
ce not the leaſt doubt) he would ſpeedily return, and 
ce render himſelf a Priſoner again in the place where 
* he then was. In this diſcourſe he made very grea! 
profeſſions, and expreſſions of his Devotion to tic 
King's Service, of his Obligations to him, and of the 
great confidence he had, in this particular, of being 
uſeful to his Majeſty. 

AFTER he made ſome pauſe, in expeQation of whit 
the Chancellor would fay, the Chancellor told him, 
« He doubted not but he was very able to ſerre rhe 
«King both in that and in this Kingdom; there beins 
tc very many in both who had a principal dependance 
ce upon him: that he heard the King was mak ing ſome 
* propoſitions to the Scotiſb Army in England, and that 
ceit would be a great inſtance of his Affection and F. 
« delity to the King, if by any Meſſage from him © 
ce his Friends, and Dependents in the Scotiſh Army then 
« before Hereford, or to his Friends in Scotland, his Bio, 
«ther being the head or prime Perſon of Power * 
« that oppoſed Mountroſe, they ſhould declare v 
King, or appear willing to do him Service; and 35 
« he having tree liberty to ſend, through the Pat 7 
* ment's Army, to London, or into Scotland, he —_ 
*rant for his enlargement; which, he preſumed, if 
* knew could not be granted but by the King hum" 


Tut Duke replied, That he expected that gre 
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«hut that it was not poſſible for him to do any thing 
aby Meſſage or Letter, or any way but by his Pre- 
6 ſence: Firſt, that they, in whom he had intereſt, 
« would look upon any thing he ſhould write, or any 
« Meflage he ſhould ſend, as the reſult of diſtreſs and 
« compulſion, not of his affection or judgment. Beſides 
«ho {aid, he look'd upon himſelf as very odious to 
«that Nation, which was irreconciled to him for his 
cal to the Kang, and thought this a juſt judgment 
« f God upon him for not adhereing to them. And, 
«ho ſaid, for his own Brother, who he heard indeed 
had the greateſt influence upon their Counſels, he 
had no reaſon to be confident in him, at that di- 
«tance; for, beſides the extreme injury he had done 
«him, in making an eſcape from Oxford, by which both 
their innocencies were made to be ſuſpected, and for 
« which he ſhould never forgive him, he was the Heir 
« of the Houſe and Family; and he belicy'd, would bc 
« content that himſelf ſhould grow old and die in Pri- 
„ſon: whereas if he were at liberty, and amongſt 
«them, he was confident ſome for love, and others for 
«fear, would ſtick to him; and he ſhould eaſily make 
«jt appear to thoſe who were fierceſt againſt the King, 
« that it concern d their own intereſt to ſupport the 
«King in his juſt Power. However, he concluded, 
«thar the worlt that could come was his returning to 
« Priſon, which he would not fail to do. So the dil- 
courſe ended for that Night. 

Tat next day the Duke enter'd again into the ſame 
Argument, with much earneſtneſs, that the Chancellor 
would interpoſe, upon that ground, for his liberty; 
who told him, That he was ſo ill a Courtier, that he 
« could not diſſemble to him: that he was not ſatisfied 
« yith his Reaſons ; and could not but believe, he had 


«jqatereſt enough, at that diſtance, to make ſome real 


e {cmonſtration of his Affection to the King, by the 
j mpreſſion he might make upon his Dependents and 
« Allies: and therefore that he could not offer any ad- 
«vice to the K ing, to the purpoſe he deſired. He told 
him, © That he had been preſent at the Council-Table 
«when the King Communicated that buſineſs, which 
*concern'd him, to the Board; and that he gave his 


being ſatisfied, upon the Information that was given 
* concerning him, that his Affection to the King was 
ce very queſtionable; and that it appear'd, that he had 
«been carneſtly preſſed by thoſe Perſons of Honour 
*in that Kingdom, upon whom his Majeſty relied, to 
« declare himſelf; and that if he could have been in- 
*qJuced fo to do, having promiſed the King that he 
*would, and having Authority to that purpoſe from 
*him, they might very eafily have ſuppreſſed that Re- 
*bellion in the bud: but that his Lordſhip and his 
Brother, were ſo far from oppoſing it, that the very 
*Proclamation which had iſſued out there for the ge- 
*neral Inſurrection (which Proclamation was peruſed 
Vat the Council-Table, when he was committed) was 
not only ſet forth in his Majeſty's own Name, but 
Sealed with his Signet; which was then in the Cu- 
*ſtody of the Earl of Lanrick his Brother, he being Se- 
"*cretary of State in that Kingdom. That thoſe who 
*were the principal informers againſt him, and who 
"profeſſed that they could do no Service, if he were 
at liberty, now ſince his reſtraint, being arm'd with 
. 29 more Authority than he had, at his laſt being there, 
Ky when the Kingdom was in Peace, had, upon all diſ- 
5 advantages imaginable, when that Kingdom was to- 
a tally loſt to the King, reduced the greateſt part of it 
. ain to his obedicnce ; and therefore, whether it 
vas his Lordſhip's misfortune, or his Fault, ſince 
: things proſper'd fo well in his abſence, he could not 
A Counſcllor, adviſe the King, without the privity 
and conſent of the Lord Mountroſe, or without ſome 
0 uch Teſtimony of his Service, as he had before pro- 
Poſed, to give him his Liberty: and that any ill ſuc- 
= cels, which poſſibly might have no relation to that 

At, would yet be imputed to that Counſel; and the 


*cuſe, for any thing that ſhould happen amiſs. 
The Duke thanked him for the freedom he had 


uled towards him ; and ſaid, “ Upon the Information | 


© opinion fully, and carneſtly, for his Commitment; 


*Lord Mountroſe have at leaſt a juſt, or probable ex- 


*which was given againſt him, he muft acknowledge 
the proceedings to be very juſt ; but he was confi- 
*dent whenever he ſhould be admitted to a fair hear- 
*1ng, he ſhould appear very innocent from the Allega- 
tions which had been given. He ſai, he had never 
made the leaſt promiſe to the King, which he had 
**not exactly perform'd ; that he had not Authority 
or Power to croſs any thing that was done to the pre- 
judice of the King; and therefore to have made any 
ſuch Attempt, or Declaration, as ſome Lords had de- 
V ſired, in that conjuncture of time, had been to have 
*deſtroyed themſelves to no purpoſe: and therefore, 
* he made haſte to the King with ſuch Propoſitions, 
e and Overtures, that he was confident, if he * been 
admitted to have ſpoken with his Majeſty, at his 
*cotning to Oxford, he ſhould have given good ſatiſ- 
*faction in them; and then intended immediately to 
** have return'd into Scotland, with ſuch Authority and 
** Countenance, as the King could well have given him; 
and doubred not but to have prevented any incon- 
**yenicnces from that Kingdom: bur that by his Im- 
be . (which he could have prevented, for he 
had notice upon his Journey, what was intended, and 
**truſted ſo much in his innocence, that he would not 
*avoid it) all thoſe deſigns failed. For his Brother, 
* he could fay nothing; but he believ'd him an honeſt 
* Man; and for the proceedings of the Lord Mountroſe, 
*though he had receiv'd good aſſiſtance from Ireland, 
*which was a good Foundation he could not but ſay, 
*it had been little leſs than miraculous: However, he 
*preſumed the work was not fo ncar done there, but 
** that his Aſſiſtance might be very ſeaſonable. After 
this they {poke often together; but this was the ſub- 
ſtance and reſult of all; he inlifling upon his preſent 
Liberty, and the other as preſſing, that he would write 
to his Friends. Yer the Chancellor promiſed him © To 
te preſent, by the firſt convenience, his Suit and Pro- 
poſition to the King; which he ſhortly after did in a 
Letter to the Lord Digby. 

Uron the firſt news of the loſs of the Battle of 
Naſeby, it was enough foreſeen, that the Prince himſelf 
might be put to a retreat to Pendennis-Caſtle. There- 
fore they wiſh'd, © That it might be in the Prince's 
power, upon any emergent, occaſion, to remove the 
Duke from that place. Which conſideration the Lord 
Colepepper preſented to the King, at his being with him 
in Wales; and thereupon a Warrant was ſent from the 
King, for the removal of the Duke to Silly; which was 
likewiſe foreſeen that the Prince might repair to. As 
the Enemy drew nearer the Welt, many good Men 
were very follicitous, that the Duke ſhould be removed 
from Pendennis, having a great jealouſy of the intereſt 
he had in the Governnour; of which there was ſo uni- 


verſal a ſuſpicion, that many Letters were writ to the 


Council, That if he were not ſpcedily diſpoſed to 
6 ſome other place, they feared the Cattle would be be- 
e trayed: and St Richard Greenvil writ earneſtly to the 
Prince about it (as did S* Harry Killigreww, a Perſon of 
entire Affections to the King, and a true Friend of the 
Governour) very importunately. So that about the 
Month of November, the King's Warrant for his re- 
moval was ſent to St Arthur Baſſet Governour of the 
Mount; who went to Pendennis in the Morning, and Dute Ha- 
took him with him to the Mount, in order to remove en 


remo vd to 


| him to Silly, when the time ſhould require it; the Duke the Mount, 


expreſſing great trouble and diſcontent that he ſhould 
be removed, and pretending, That he could not ride 
«for the Stone (of which he complain'd ſo much, that 
he had petition'd the King for leave to go into France 
to be cut) and the Governour, and all that Family and 
Garriſon, made ſtiew of no leſs grief to part with him, 8 
he having begotten a great opinion in that People of 
his Integrity and Innocence. But when the Duke ſaw 
there was no Remedy, he mounted a Horſe that was 
provided for him, and paſſed the Journey very well. 
AFTER the loſs of Dartmouth, ſome Perſons of near 
truſt about the Prince reſumed the diſcourſe again of 
enlarging the Duke, and believ d that he would be able 
to do the King great Service in the buſineſs of Scot- 
land; and this prevailed fo far with one of the Lords 
of the Council, that upon the conconfidence of D* Ha- 
Fs 2 ⁊ier, 
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4 Oxford. 


ier, the Prince's Phyſician, he made a Journey with 
the Dr to the Mount; and did think, that he had ſo 
much prevail'd with the Duke, that he had conſented 
«To tend a Servant ſpeedily to the Scotiſb Army in 
* England (who ſhould likewite paſs by the King, and 
*carry any Lettcrs to his Majeſty from the Prince) to 
* perſwade them to comply with the King; and that 
*he would likewiſe diſpatch Charles Murray into Scot- 
ce and, inſtructed to his Brother Lanrick, and that Par- 
*ty, to oblige them to joyn with Mountroſe. But D- 
Frazier confeſſed to thoſe he truſted, that the Duke 
*rather conſented to it to fatisfy that Lord's vehe- 
* mence and importunity, than that he had any great 
hope of ſucceſs by it; inſiſting ſtill, that nothing but 
te his own Liberty would do it: for which he gave a 
reaſon, that before had never been heard of, and was 
very contrary to what the Duke had faid to the Chan- 
ccllor, which was, That the State of Scotland was fo 
ce ſenſible of the injury done to the Duke by his impri- 
© {onment (which he had faid before that they were 
very glad of) © That they had made an Order, that 
*there ſhould never be Treaty with the King, or agree- 
ce ing with Mountroſe, till he was at Liberty, or brought 
eto a legal Trial. And when Charles Murray went to 
him for his Inſtructions, though he ſaid much for him 
to ſay again to his Friends, and his Brother towards 
their declaring for tlc King, he diſcouraged him much 
as to the Journey, repreſenting to him © His own dan- 
«ver and the ſtrict Orders that were in Scotland againſt 
*«divitive Motions; of which, he faid, he fearcd this 
«would be taken for one. 

Tuns made the Council to have no mind to be en- 
gaged in any Treaty with him, and leſs in propoſing 
or conſenting to his Liberty; not only upon tlie for- 
mer knowledge they had of his diſpoſition and nature, 
but alſo that they belier- d, if he were not ſincere, he 
would do much miſchief; and the more for being in 
any degree truſted; if he were ſincere, that he would 
be able to do more good for the King, by being re- 
deem'd out of Priſon by the Enemy, than by being re- 
leaſed by the King or Prince. And therefore, when 
the Prince remov'd in that haſte and diſorder from Pen- 
dennis to Silly, there was no polſſibility of removing 
him; ſo that, at the ſurrender of the Mount, which 
was, by his advice, much ſooner than they had reaſon 
to do it, when they were able to defend themſelves for 
many Months, he was enlarged, and remoy'd himſelf to 
London by ſpeedy Journeys on Horſe-back; and did 
never after complain of the Stone; which he before 
proteſted © Would kill him, if he were not cut within 
% year. 

W. E left the King in Oxford, free from the trouble 
and uneaſineſs of thoſe perpetual and wandring Marches, 
in which he had been ſo many Months exerciſed; and 
quiet from all rude and inſolent provocations. He was 
now amongſt his true and faithful Counſellors and Ser- 
vants, whoſe Affection and Loyalty had firſt engaged 
them in his Service, and made them ſtick to him to the 
end; and who, if they were not able to give him aſli- 
ſtance, to ſtem that mighty Torrent that overbore both 
Him and Them, paid him ſtill the Duty that was due 
to him, and gave him no vexation when they could 
not give him comfort. There were yet ſome Garriſons 
remaining in his Obedience, which were like, during 
the Winter Seaſon, to be preſerv'd from any attempt 
of the Enemy. But upon the Approach of Spring, if 
the King ſhould be without an Army in the Field, the 
Fate of thoſe few places was eaſie to be diſcern'd. And 
which way an Army could poſſibly be brought toge- 
ther, or where it ſhould be rais'd, was not within the 
compaſs of the wiſeſt Man's comprehenſion. However 
the more difficult it was, the more vigour was to be 


applied in the attempt. Worceſter, as it was Neigh- 


bouring to Wales, had the greateſt Outlet and Elbow- 
room; and the Parliament party that had gotten any 
Footing there, behaved themſelves with that Inſolence 
and Tyranny, that even they who had called them thi- 
ther, were weary of them, and ready to enter into any 
combination to deſtroy them. Upon this proſpect, and 
ſome invitation, the King ſent the Lord Aſtley (whom 
he had before, at his being at Cardif, conſtituted Go- 


they rcturn'd an Anſwer, ſuch as it was,“ That it would 


Bock 8 


vernour of thoſe Parts, in the place of the Lord Ger 
rard) to Morceſter, with order, © To proceed, az * 
* ſhould find himſelf able, towards the gathering a Bo. 
*qdy of Horſe together, againſt the Spring, from thoſe 
* Garriſons which were left, and from Wales: and wha: 
progreſs he made towards it will be ſoon known, 

Wu x a full proſpect upon the moſt mature deli 
beration, was taken of all the hopes which might with 
any colour of reaſon be entertain d; all that occurr'g 
appcar'd ſo hopeleſs and deſperate, that it was thought 
& to reſort to an old expedient, that had been found 
as deſperate as any; which was a new Overture for , 
Treaty of Peace: for which, they who adviſed it, kad 
no other reaſon, but that they could not tell what elſe 
to do. Cromwell had left Fairfax in the Weſt, anc with 
a Party Selected had ſet down before Baſing, and his cw, 
imperious Summons having been rejected, he Stormd «i 
the Place aud took it, and put molt of the Garriſon — 
to the Sword: and a little before Wincheſter had Sur. 
render'd upon eaſy conditions. The leſſer Garriſons 
in the North, which had ſtood out till now, were ren. 
der'd every day; and the Scotiſh Army, which had 
march'd as far as their own Borders, was called back, 
and requir'd ro Beſiege Newark, So that whoever 
thought the ſending to the Parliament (puffed up and 
ſwoln with ſo many Succeſſes) for a Peace, would prove 
to no purpoſe, was not yet able to tell, what was like 
to prove to better purpole, This reflection alone pre- 
vail'd with the King, who had enough experimented 
chole inclinations, to refer entirely to the Council, *t9 
*choole any expedient, They thought moſt probable 
*tO ee and to prepare any Meſſage they would 
* adviſe his Majeſty to ſend to the Parliament. And 
when they had conſider d it, the Overtures he had al. 
ready made, by two ſeveral Meſſages, to which he had 
receivd no Anſwer, were ſo ample, that they knew 
not what addition to make to them ; bug concluded, 
That this Meſſage ſhould contain nothing but a re- 
ce ſentment of That, and a demand of an Anſwer to the 
« Meſſages his Majeſty had formerly ſent for a Treaty 
* of Peace. 

Tus Meſſage had the ſame entertainment which 1, 
the former had receiv d. It was receiv'd, read and , 
then laid aſide without any Debate; which they who b 
wiſh'd well to it had not credit or courage to advance; 2. 
yet ſtill found means to convey their advice to Oxford, ws 
That the King ſhould not give over that importunity: 
and they who had little hopes of better effects from it, 
were yet of opinion, © That the neglecting thole gra- 

e cious invitations, made by his Majeſty for Peace, 
*would ſhortly make the Parliament fo odious, that 
te they would not dare long to continue in the ſame 
ce Obſtinacy. The Scots were griev'd and enraged, to 
ſee their Idol Presbytery fo undervalued, and ſligbted, 
that beſides the Independents power in the City, their 
very Aſſembly of Divines every day loſt Credit and 
Authority to ſupport it; and deſired nothing more 
than a Treaty for Peace: and many others who had 
contributed moſt to the ſuppreſſion of the King's Power, 
were now much more afraid of their own Army, than 
ever they had been of His Authority; and belie d, 
that if a Treaty were once ſet on foot, it would not 
be in the power of the moſt violent to render it incf- 
fectual: or whatever they beliey'd themſelves, they 
convey d this to ſome about the King, as the concur” 
rent advice of all who pretended to wiſh well: And 
ſome Men took upon them to ſend the ſubject of what 
Meſſage the King ſhould ſend, and cloath'd in ſuch 
expreſſions, as they conceiv'd were like to gain ground; 
which his Majeſty could not but graciouſly accept; 
though he very ſeldom imitated their Style. 2 

AFTER the King had long expected an Anſwer to ;,, 
his laſt Meflage, induced by thoſe and the like reaſons * 
above mention'd, he ſent again to the Parliament, ,,,, 
« That they would ſend a Safe Conduct for the oy 
*Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of Southampten; 

« Mr Fohn Aſhburnham, and M* Geoffrey Palmer; by 
«whom he would make ſuch particular Propoſitions © _, 
them, 'as he hoped would produce a Peace. To this; 


King 


Ord; 


«he inconvenient, and might be of dangerous come” 
quence, 


IV 


IN be Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. TY 


« uence, to admit thoſe Lords and Gentlemen to come 1 _ to the advice of the Parliament already given 
«;nto their Quarters; but that = were preparing | *to him, come, or attempt to come within the 
« ſome Propoſitions, which, when finiſh'd, ſhould be | © Lines of Communication, the Committee of the Mi- 
« ſent to his Majeſty in Bills, to be Sign'd by him; | *litia ſhould raiſe ſuch Forces as they ſhould think fir, 
« which would be the only way to produce a Peace. | *to prevent any Tumult that might ariſe by his com- 
The King underſtood well what ſuch Bills would con-“ ing, and to ſuppreſs any that ſhould happen; and to 
ain, and which when he had granted, he ſhould have | *apprehend any who ſhould come with him, or reſort 
nothing left to deny; and therefore liked not, that | **to him; and to ſecure his Perſon from Danger : 
ſuch concluſions ſhould be made without a Treaty. | which was an expreſſion they were not aſhamed al- 
He reſoly'd once more to try another way, which ha- | ways to uſe, when there was no Danger that threaten'd 
ving been never yet try d, he bcliev'd they could not | him, but what themſelves contriv'd, and deſign d againſt 
deny; and if granted, what hazard ſoever his Perſon | him. To this their Ordinance, they added another 
ſhould be in, he ſhould diſcover, whether he had fo | Injunction, That all who had ever borne Arms for 
many Friends in the Parliament, and the City, as ma- *© his Majeſty (whereof very many upon the Surrender 
ny Men would perſwade him to conclude ; and whe- | of Garriſons, and liberty granted to them, by their 
ther the Scots had ever a thought of doing him Ser- | Articles upon thoſe Surrenders, were come t ither ) 
rag vice. He {ent to them, towards the end of December, | * ſhould immediately depart, and go out of London, 
» - «That ſince all other Overtures had 7 inefteCtual, | “upon penalty of being proceeded againſt as Spies. 
#” «He deſit d to enter into a Perſonal Treaty with the | So that all doors being, in this obſtinate manner, ſhut 


2 «yo Houſes of Parliament at Weſtminſter, and the | againſt a Treaty, all thoughts of That, at leaſt with re- 
ference to the Parliament, were laid aſide; and all en- 


* «Commiſfioners of the Parliament of Scotland, upon 
| call matters which might conduce to the Peace and | deavours uſed to get ſuch a power together, as might 
Happineſs of the diſtracted Kingdoms; and to that | make them fee that his Majeſty was not out of all poſ- 
ec purpoſe his Majeſty would come to London, or Weſt- | ſibility of being yet able to defend himſelf. 
Wuen all hopes, as I faid, were deſperate of any n King 


« minſter, with ſuch of his Servants as now attended 
«him, and their followers, not exceeding in the whole | Treaty with the Parliament, and conſequently many porn phy 
. * * wi! U hn. 
hazards were to be run, in the contriving a Peace any 
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« the Number of three hundred Perſons, if he might dependents, 


Pong 


un. 


Ori 


«have the engagement of the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, the Commiſhoners of the Parliament of Scot- 
tand, of the Chief Commanders in St Thomas Fairfax's 
* Army, and of thoſe of the Scotiſh Army, for his Free 
« and Safe coming to, and abode in London, or Weſt- 
© minſter, for the ſpace of forty days; and after that 
te time, for his Free and Safe repair to Oxford, Mor- 
© ceſter, or Newark, if a Peace ſhould not be concluded: 
«For their better encouragement to hope well from 
this Treaty, his Majeſty offer d to ſettle the Militia 
«in ſuch Perſons as ſhould be acceptable to them. 

Tars Meſſage indeed awaken'd them, and made 
them believe that the Gameſters who were to play this 
Game, look'd into their hands, and hoped to tind a 
Party in their own Quarters; and that if they ſhould 
negle& to ſend an Anſwer to this Meſſage, their Si- 
lence might be taken for conſent, and that they ſhould 
quickly hear the King was in London; which they did 
not wiſh, They made thereupon more than ordinary 
haſte, to let his Majeſty know, That there had been 
*no delay on their parts; but for the Perſonal Trea- 
*ty defired by his Majeſty, after ſo much Innocent 
© Blood ſhed in the War by his Commands, and Com- 
*miſſions (with the mention of many other odious par- 
ticulars) © They conceiv'd, that until Satisfaction and 
Security were firſt given to both Kingdoms, his Ma- 
1 Py coming thither could not be conyenient, nor 
by them aſſented to; nor did they apprehend it a 
means conducing to Peace, to accept of a Treaty for 
*few days, with any thoughts or intentions of return- 
*ing to Hoſtility again. They obſerv'd, © That his 
* Majeſty defir'd the engagement, not only of the Par- 
*liament, but of the Chief Commanders in St Thomas 
" Fairfax's Army, and thoſe of the Scotiſh Army; which 
they faid, was againſt the Privilege and Honour of 
© Parliament, to have thoſe joyn'd with them, who were 
Subject and Subordinate to their Authority. They 
renew d what they had faid in their laſt Anſwer, © That 
_ they would ſhortly ſend ſome Bills to his Majeſty, the 
_ ligning of which would be the beſt way to procure 

a good and a fafe Peace. 

TrovGn the King was not willing to acquieſce 
with this ſtubborn rejection, but ſent Meſſage upon 
Meflage ſtill to them for a better Anſwer, and at laſt 
offer d To diſmantle all his Garriſons, and ſo come 
to and reſide with his Parliament, if all they who 
x had adhered to him, might be at liberty to live in 
their own Houſes, and to enjoy their own Eſtates, 
without being obliged to take any Oaths, but what 

were enjoyn d by the Law; he could never procure 
any other Anſwer from them. And leſt all this ſhould 
not appear Affront enough, they publiſh'd an Ordi- 
nance, as they call'd ir, © That if the King ſhould, con- 


n 


| 


other way; the ſuſtaining the War, with any probabi- 
lity of Succeſs, was the next deſirable thing to a Peace, 
and preferable before any ſuch Peace, as was probably 
to be hoped for from the Party that govern'd the Ar- 
my, which govern'd the Parliament. The King there- 
fore uſed all the means which occurr'd to him, or 
which were adviſed and propoſed by others, to divide 
the Independent Party ; e: to prevail with ſome prin- 
cipal Perſons of them, to find their Content and Satiſ- 
faction in adyancing his Intereſt. That Party compre- 
hended many who were not ſo much Enemies to the 
State, or to the Church, as not to deſire heartily that 
a Peace might be eſtabliſh'd upon the foundations of 
Both, ſo their own particular Ambitions might be com- 
ply'd with. To them the King thought he might be 
able to propoſe very valuable Compenſations for any 
Service they could do Him; and the Power of the 
Presbyterians, as they were in conjunction with the 
Scots, ſeem d no unnatural Argument to work upon 
thoſe, who profeſſed to be fway'd by matter of Li- 
berty of Conſcience in Religion: ſince it was out of 
all queſtion, that they ſhould never find the leaſt ſatiſ- 
faction to their Scruples, and their Principles in Church 
Government, from thoſe who pretended to Erect the 
Kingdom of Feſus Chriſt. And jt was thought to be no 
ill Preſage towards the repairing of the Fabrick of the 
Church of England, that it's two Mortal Enemies, who 
had expoſed it to ſo much Perſecution and Oppreſſion, 
hated each other as mortally, and labour'd neck others 
Deſtruction, with the ſame Fury and Zeal they had 


both practiſed towards Her. This reaſonable imagi- 


nation very much diſpoſed the King, who was well ac- 
quainted with the unruly Spirit and Malice of the Preſ- 
byterians, to think it poſſible that he might receive 
ſome benefit from the Independents; a Faction new- 
ly grown up, and with which he was utterly unac- 
uainted : and his Majelty's extraordinary Affection 
fe the Church made him the leſs weigh and conſider 
the incompatibility and irreconcilableneſs of that Fa- 
ction with the Government of the State; of which, it 
may be, he was the leſs ſenſible, becauſe he thought 
nothing more impoſſible, than that the Engliſh Nation 
ſhould ſubmit to any other than Monarchical Govern- 
ment. There were beſides an over- active and buſy 
kind of Men, who {till undertook ro make Overtures 
as agreeable to the wiſh of ſome principal Leaders of 
that Party, and as with their Authority, and fo pre- 
vail'd with the King, to ſuffer ſome Perſons of Credit 
near him, to make ſome Propoſitions, in his Name, to 
particular Perſons. And it is very probable, that as the 
{ame Men, made the expectations of thoſe People ap- 
pear to the King much more reaſonable and moderate, 
than in 3 Pr ſo they perſwaded the others 
to 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


Bat in vain, 


A Treaty 
between the 
King and 
the Scots, 
ſet on foot by 
the Interpo- 
ſitien of 
France : 
And Mon- 
trevil is 
ſent for that 
firveſe, 


to believe, that his Majeſty would yield to many more 
important Conceſſions, than he would ever be induced 
to grant. So either fide had, in a ſhort time, a clear 
view into cach others intentions, and quickly gave over 
any expectation of benefit that way; fave that the In- 
dependents were willing, that the King ſhould cheriſh 
the hopes of their complyance, and the King as willing 
that they ſhould believe that his Majeſty might be pre- 
vail'd with to grant more, than at firlt he appeard 
reſolv d to do. 

Tus truth is, though that Party was moſt preva- 
lent in the Parliament, and comprehended all the Su- 
perior Officers of the Army (the General only exceptcd ; 
who thought himſelf a Presbyterian ) yet there were 
only three Men, Vane, Cronavel, and Jreton, who go- 
vern'd and diſpoſed all the reſt according to their Sen- 
timents; and without doubt they had not yet publiſhed 
their dark deſigns to many of their own Party, nor 
would their Party, at that time, have been ſo numerous 
and conſiderable, if they had known, or but imagin'd 
that they had entertain d thoſe thoughts of Heart, which 
they grew every day leſs tender to conceal, and for- 
ward enough to diſcover. 

Tutu k was another Intrigue now ſet on foot, with 
much more probability of Succeſs, both in reſpect of 
the thing it {elf, and the circumſtances with which it 
came accompanied; and that was a Treaty with the 
Scots, by the Interpoſition and Mediation of the Crown 
of France; which, to that purpoſe at this time, ſent an 
Envoy, one Mortrevil, to Loudon, with ſome formal Ad- 
dreſs to the Parliament, but intentionally ro Nego- 
tiate between the King and the Scots; whoſe Agent at 
Paris had given encouragement to the Queen of Eng- 
land, then there, to hope that That Nation would re- 
turn to their Duty; and the Queen Regent, in the great 
generoſity of her Heart, did really deſire to contribute 
all that was in Her Power to the King's recovery. To 
that purpoſe, ſhe ſent Montrevil at this time with Cre- 
dentials to the King, as well as to the Parliament; by 
which the Queen had opportunity to Communicate her 
Advice to the King her Husband ; and the Envoy had 
Authority © To engage the Faith of France, for the per- 
* formance of whatſoever the King ſhould promiſe to 
the Scots. 

T x15 was the firſt inſtance, and it will appear a very 
forry one, That a Forreign Soveraign Prince gave, of 
wiſhing a Reconciliation, or to pur a period to the Ci- 
vil War in his 1 Dominions; towards the con- 
trivance whereof, and the frequent fomenting it, too 
many of them contributed too much. The old Maxim, 
* That the Crown of England could Ballance the Diffe- 
*rences which fell out between the Princes of Europe, 
by it's inclining to either Party, had made the Miniſters 
of our State too negligent in cultivating the Affections 
of their Neighbours by any real Obligations; as if they 
were to be Arbiters only in the Differences which fell 
out between others, without being themſelves liable 
to any impreſſion of adverſe Fortune. This made the 
unexpected Calamity that befel this Kingdom, not in- 
grateful to it's Neighbours on all ſides; who were wil- 
ling to ſee it weaken'd and chaſtiſed by it's own ftrokes. 

CARDINAI Richelieu, out of the haughtineſs of his 
own nature, and immoderate appetite of revenge, un- 
der the diſguiſe of being jealous of the Honour of his 
Maſter, had diſcover'd an implacable hatred againſt tlie 
Engl , ever ſince that unhappy provocation by the In- 
vaſion of the Iſle of Ree, and the declared Protection 
of Rochel; and took the firſt opportunity, from the in- 
diſpoſition and murmurs of Scotland, to warm that Peo- 
ple into Rebellion, and ſaw the Poiſon thereof proſper, 
and ſpread to his own wiſh; which he fomented by 
the French Embaſſadour in the Parliament, with all the 
Venom of his Heart; as hath been mention'd before. 
As he had not unwiſely driven the Queen Mother out 
of France, or rather kept her from returning, when ſhe 
had unadviſedly withdrawn her ſelf from thence, ſo he 
was as vigilant to keep her Daughter, the Queen of 
England, from coming thither; which ſhe reſolv'd to 
have done, when ſhe carried the Princeſs Royal into 


Holland ; in hope to work upon the King her Brother, 


—— 


to make ſuch a ſeaſonable Declaration againſt the R 
bels of England, and Scotland, as might terrify hw 
from the farther proſecution of their wicked Purpoſes, 
But it was made known to her, © That her Preſence 
* would not be acceptable in France ; and fo, for 2 
*preſent, that enterpriſe was declin d. q 
Bur that great Cardinal being now dead, and t 
King himſelf dying within a ſhorr time after, the Ad. 
miniſtration of the Affairs of that Kingdom, in the In- 
fancy of the King, and under his Mother, the Queen 
Regent, was committed to Cardinal Mazarin, an Its. 
lian by Birth, and raiſed by Richelieu to the degree gf 
a Cardinal, for his great dexterity in putting Caſal into 
the hands of France, when the Spaniard had given it , 
to him, as the Nuntio of the Pope, and in truſt that i: 
ſhould remain in the Poſſeſſion of his Holineſs, til! ih 
Title of the Duke of Maniua ſhould be determin'g 
This Cardinal was a Man rather of different, than con- 
trary. Parts from his Predeceſſor; and fitter to build 
upon the Foundations which he had laid, than to hate 
laid thoſe Foundations; and to cultivate, by Artifice 
Dexterity, and Diſſimulation (in which his Nature and 
Parts excell'd) what the other had begun with great 
Reſolution and Vigour, and even gone through with 
invincible Conſtancy and Courage. So that, the one 
having broken the heart of all oppoſition and contta- 
diction to the Crown, by the cutting off the Head of 
the Duke of Montmorancy, and reducing Monſieur, the 
Brother of the King, to the moſt tame ſubmiſſion, and 
incapacity of fomenting another Rebellion, it was very 
caly for the other, to find a complyance from all Men, 
now ſufficiently terrified from any contradiction, And 
how great things ſoever this laſt Miniſter perform'd 
for the Service of that Crown, during the Minority of 
the King, they may all, in juſtice, be imputed to the 
3 and providence of Cardinal Richelieu; who 
ad reduced and diſpoſed the whole Nation to an en- 
tire Subjection and Submiſſion to what ſhould be im- 
poſed upon them. | 
CARDINAL Mazarin, when he came firſt to that 
great Miniſtry, was without any Perſonal Animoſity 
againſt our King, or the Engliſh Nation; and was no 
otherwiſe delighted with the Diſtraction and Confuſion 
they were both involv'd in, than as it diſabled the 
whole People from making ſuch a conjunction with the 
Spaniard, as might make the proſecution of that War 
(upon which his whole Heart was ſet) the more diff- 
— to him: which he had the more reaſon to appte- 
hend by the Reſidence of Don Alonſo de Cardenas, Em- 
baſſadour from the King of Spain, till at London, 


| making all Addreſſes to the Parliament. When the 


Queen had been compell'd in the Jaſt year, upon the 
advance of the Earl of Eſſex into the Weſt, to Tranſ- 
port her ſelf out of Cornwal into France, ſhe had found 
there as good a reception, as ſhe could expect; and 
receivd as many expreſſions of kindneſs from the 
Queen Regent, and as ample promiſes from the Car- 
dinal, as ſhe could wiſh. So that ſhe promiſed her ſelf 
a very good effect from her Journey; and did procure 
from him ſuch a preſent ſupply of Arms and Ammu- 
nition, as though of no great value in it ſelf, ſhe was 
willing to interpret, as a good cvidence of the 4 
of his intentions. But the Cardinal did not yet thin 
the King's Condition low enough; and rather defired, 
by adminiſtring little and ordinary Supplies, to enable 
him to continue the ſtruggle, than to ſee him Victo- 
rious over his Enemies; when he might more remem- 
ber, how ſlender Aid he had receiv'd, than That be 
had been aſſiſted; and might hereafter make himſelt 
Arbiter of the Peace between the two Crowns. Whetc- 
fore he was more ſollicitous to keep a good correſpon- 
dence with the Parliament, and to profeſs a Neutrality 
between the King and them, than inclined to gie 
them any jealouſy, by appearing much concern'd for 
the King. | 
Bur after the Battle of Naſeby was loſt, and that 
the King ſeem'd ſo totally defeated, that he had ver) 
little hope of appearing again in the head of an Army, 
that might be able to reſiſt the Enemy, the Cardina 


was awaken'd to new Apprehenſions; and ſaw mo 
cau 
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The Hiſtory of the Rebellion, &c. 


cauſe to fear the Monſtrous power of the Parliament, 
after they had totally ſubdued the King, than ever he 
had to apprehend the excels of greatnels in the Crown : 
and therefore, beſides the frequent incitements he re- 
ceir d from the generoſity of the Queen Regent, who 
really defir'd to ſupply ſome Subſtantial relief to the 
King, he was himſelf willing to receive any Propoſi- 


tions from the Queen of England, by which She thought 


that the King her Husband's Service might be ad- 
vanced; and had always the Dexterity and Artifice, by 
letting things fall in diſcourſe, in the preſence of thoſe, 
who, he knew, would obſerve and report what they 
heard or conceiv d, to cauſe that to be propoſed to 
him, which he had moſt mind to do, or to engage him- 
ſelf in. So he had Application enough from the Co- 
venanting Party of Scotland (who from the beginning 
had depended _ France, by the encouragement and 

romiſes of Cardinal Richelieu) to know how to direct 
them, to apply themſelves to the Queen of England, 
that they might come recommended by her Majeſty 
to him, as a good Expedient for the King's Service. 
For they were not now reſery'd in their Complaints 
of the Treatment they receiv'd from the Parliament, 
and of the terrible apprehenſion they had of being 
diſappointed of all their hopes, by the prevalence of 
the Independent Army, and of their Faction in both 
Houſes ; and therefore wiſh'd nothing morc, than a 
good opportunity to make a firm conjunction with the 
King; towards which they had all encouragement 
from the Cardinal, if they made their addreſs to the 
Queen, and if her Majeſty would defire the Cardinal 
to conduct it. And becauſe many things muſt be pro- 
miſcd, on the King's behalf, to the Scots upon this their 
engagement, © The Crown of France ſhould give credit 
« 2nd engage, as well that the Scots ſhould perform all 
« that they ſhould promiſe, as that the King ſhould 
cc make good whatſoever ſhould be undertaken by Him, 
«or by the Queen on his behalf. 

Tr 1s was the occaſion and ground of ſending Mon- 


3, ſieur Montrevil into England, as is mention'd before. 
Ks. He arriv'd there in January, with as much credit as the 


Queen Regent could give him to the Scots, and as the 
Queen of England could give him to the King; who 
likewiſe perſwaded his Majeſty, to believe, © That 
« France was now become really kind to him, and would 
«engage all it's Power to ſerve him; and that the Car- 
« dinal was well aſſured, that the Scots would behave 
themſelves henceforwards very honeſtly ; which his 
Majeſty was willing to believe, when all other hopes 
had failed; and all the overtures made by him for a 
Treaty had been rejected. But it was not long before 
he was undeceiv'd ; and diſcern'd that this Treaty was 
not like to produce better fruit, than his former Over- 
tures had done. For the firſt Information he receiv d 
from Montrevil, after his arrival in England, and after 
he had conferr'd with the Scotiſh Commiſſioners, was, 
That they peremptorily inſiſted upon his Majeſty's 
„Condeſcenſion, and Promiſe, for the Eſtabliſhment 
V of the Presbyterian Government in England, as it was 
„in Scotland; without which, he faid, there was no 


"hope, that they would ever joyn with his Majeſty; 


and therefore the Envoy preſſed his Majeſty © To give 
"them ſatisfaction therein, as the advice of the Queen 
© Regent and the Cardinal, and likewiſe of the Queen 
his Wife; which exceedingly troubled the King. 
And the Scors alledged confidently, © That the Queen 
had expreſsly promis d to St Robert Moray (a cunning 
and a dextrous Man, who had been employ'd by them 
to her Majeſty) © That his Majeſty ſhould conſent 
thereunto, They produced a Writing Sign'd by the 
veen, and deliver'd to Sr Robert Moray, wherein there 
were ſuch expreſſions concerning Religion, as nothing 
pleaſed the King; and made him look apon that Ne- 
dotiation, as rather a Conſpiracy againſt the Church 
tween the Roman Catholicks and Presbyterians, than 
an Expedient for his Reſtoration, or Preſervation : 
nt he was very much diſpleaſed with ſome Perſons, 
of near truſt about the Queen, to whoſe miſinforma- 
don, and advice, he imputed what her Majeſty had 
one in that particular, 


_— 


TuntrEveon hedeferr'd not to let Monſieur Mox- 
trevil know, © That the alteration of the Government 
*in the Church was expreſly againſt his Conſcience ; 
*and that he would never conſent to it; that what 
*theQueen his Wife had ſeem d to promiſe, proceeded 
* from her not being well inform'd of the conſtitution 
*of the Government of England; which could not con- 
ſiſt with the change that was propoſed. But his Ma- 
jelty offer d, To give all the nin imaginable, 
*and hoped that the Queen Regent would engage her 
*Royal Word on his behalf in that particular, that the 
Maintenance and Support of the Epiſcopal Govern- 
* ment in England, ſhould not in any degree ſhake, or 
*bring the leaſt prejudice to that Government that 
*was then ſettled in Scotland ; and, farther he offer'd, 
* That, if the Scots ſhould deſire to have the free exer- 
„ ciſe of their Religion, according to their own pra- 
*ctice and cuſtom, whilſt they ſhould be at any time 
in England, he would aſſign them convenient places 
*to that purpole in London, or any other part of the 
«Kingdom, where they ſhould deſire it. Nor could 
all the Importunity or Arguments, uſed by Montrevil, 
prevail with his Majeſty to enlarge thoſe Conceſſions, 
or in the leaſt to recede from the conſtancy of his re- 
ſolution; though he inform'd him of © The diſſatiſ- 
© faction both the Scotiſh Commiſſioners, and the Pre- 
«byterians in London had in his Majeſty's reſolution, 
and averſeneſs from gratifying them in that, which 
they always had, and always would inſiſt upon; and 
te that the Scots were reſoly'd to have no more to do 
with his Majelty ; but to agree with the Indepen- 
«dents; from whom they could have better conditions 
*than from Him; and he fear'd ſuch an Agreement 
was too far advanced already, 

Maxx Anſwers and Replies paſſed between the 
King and Montrevil in Cipher, and with all imaginable 
Secrecy; in which whatever reproaches were caſt up- 
on him afterwards, he always gave the King very clear 
and impartial information of the temper, and of the 
diſcourſes of thoſe People with whom he was to Tranſ- 
act. And though he did, upon all occaſions, with 
much earneſtneſs, adviſe his Majeſty to conſent to the 
unreaſonable demands of the Scots, which, he did be- 
lieve, he would be at laſt compell d to do, yet it is as 
certain, that he did utc all the Arguments the Talent 
of his Underſtanding, which was. a very good one, could 
ſuggeſt to him, to perſwade the Scots to be contented 
with what the King had lo frinkly offer'd and granted 
to them; and did all he could to perſwade and con- 
vince them, that their own preſervation, and that of 
their Nation depended upon the preſervation of the 
King, and the Support of his Regal Authority. And 
it is very memorable, that, in Anſwer to a Letter which 


Montrevil writ to the King, and in which he perſwaded 


his Majeſty to agree with the Scors upon their own de- 
mands, and amongſt other Arguments, aſſured his Ma- 
jeſty, © That the Engliſh Presbyterians were fully a- 
*greed with the Scots (which his Majeſty believ'd they 
would never be) the Scots having declared, That they 
* would never inſiſt upon the ſettling any other Go- 
cc vernment than was at that time practiſed in London; 
urging many other ſucceſſes, which they had art thar 
time obtain'd; the King, after ſome expreſſions of his 
adhering to what he had formerly declared, uſed theſe 
words in his Letter of the 21* of Zanuary to Monſieur 
Montrevil, Let them never flatter themſelves fo with 
te their good ſucceſſes: without pretending to Prophe- 
ce cy, I will foretel their ruin; except they agree with 
eme; however it ſhall pleaſe God to diſpole of Me; 
which they had great reaſon to remember after. 

Br becauſe, though this Treaty was begun, and 
procceded fo far as is recited, before the end of the 
preſent Year, yet it was carried on, and did not con- 
clude, till ſome Months after the next Year was begun, 
we ſhall put an end to our Relation of it at preſent, 
and reſume what remains, in it's place of the Year 
enſuing : Only, before we finiſh our Account of the 
Actions of this unfortunate Year Forty five, we muſt 
mention one more, which happen'd on the two and 
twentieth of March, juſt as the Year was expiring. 
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Tus King had hoped to draw out of the few Gar- 
riſons {till in his poſſeſſion, ſuch a Body of Horſe and 


te Deſeat Foot, as might enable Him to take the Field early in 


the Spring, though without any fixed deſign. But this 
Was Jad in the very beginning, by the total Rout 
and Defeat the Lord Aftley underwent; who being 
upon his March from Worceſter towards Oxford, with 
two thouſand Horſe and Foot, and the King having 
appointed to mcet him, with another Body of fifteen 
hundred Horſe and-Foot, Letters and Gale miſcar- 
ried, and were intercepted; whereby the Enemy came 
to have notice of the Reſolution, and drew a much 
greater ſtrength from their ſeveral Garriſons of Glo- 
ceſter, Warwick, Coventry, and Eveſham, So that the 


Book ly 


| Lord Afiley was no ſooner upon his March, but the 


follow'd him; and the ſecond day, after he had march. 
ed all night, when he thought he had eſcaped all their 
Quarters, they fell upon his Wearied Troops; which 
though, a bold and ſtout Reſiſtance was made, were 
at laſt totally Defeated ; and the Lord Aſtley himſelf 
Sr Charles Lucas, who was Lieutenant General of the 
Horle, and molt of the other Officers, who were not 
kill'd, were taken Priſoners. The few who eſcaped 
were ſo {catter'd and diſperſed, that they never came 
together again: nor did there remain, from that time, 
any poſſibility for the King to draw any other Troops 
together in the Field. 


THE END OF THE NINTH Book. 
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